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INTRODUCTION 


The  ^*  Lives  of  the  English  Saints,"  published  in 
London  by  Mr.  James  Toovey  in  1 844-45,  and  now 
reprinted  for  the  first  time  in  their  entirety,  are 
justly  described  as  Newman's  work  in  this  present 
edition,  although  with  their  actual  authorship  he 
had  little  enough  to  do.  But  for  him,  however, 
they  would  never  have  been  written.  Not  only 
was  he  the  inspired  and  inspiring  leader  of  the 
movement  which  had  made  it  possible  for  English 
Churchmen  to  deal  sympathetically  with  the  lives 
of  mediaeval  saints  ;  in  this  particular  instance  the 
plan  was  originally  his,  and  he  allotted  to  each 
author  what  seemed  his  appropriate  work.  Further 
than  this  Newman,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  did  not 
go  ;  and  what  was  done  was  a  mere  fragment  of 
what  he  had  proposed ;  but,  none  the  less,  in 
their  genesis  these  Lives  are  Newman's ;  they 
have  always  been  spoken  of  as  such  ;  and,  so 
long  as  the  limitations  of  his  responsibility  for 
them  are  made  clear,  they  are  rightly  described 
as  his. 

It  was  in  the  period  1841-45,  when  he  was, 
as  he  expresses  it,  on  his  deathbed  as  regards  his 
membership  with  the  Anglican   Church,  that  he 
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designed  the  Series ;  and  its  original  object  was  to 
illustrate,  or  to  attempt  to  illustrate,  the  continuity 
of  the  existing  Church  of  England  with  the  mediaeval 
Catholic  Church  ;  but,  as  this  thought  had  almost 
faded  from  his  mind  before  September  1843,  when 
the  prospectus  of  the  scheme  was  circulated,  it 
seems  likely  that  he  had  come  to  recognise  in  the 
undertaking  a  necessary  outlet  for  the  zeal  of  his 
ardent  disciples,  a  field  in  which  they  could  exer- 
cise themselves  day  and  night,  and  find  congenial 
and  edifying  occupation,  while  he  himself,  so  long 
as  his  mind  was  not  fully  made  up,  was  unable, 
either  by  example  or  precept,  to  direct  them 
further.  Perhaps  the  thought  was  first  sugge>ted 
to  him  by  the  publication,  early  in  the  year  1841, 
of  a  Life  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.  by  hi$  clotjc 
and  cvcr-faithful  friend,  John  William  Bowden. 
On  April  4  he  wrote  to  him  :— 

'^Now  I  am  thinking  of  this  about  you,  have 
you  made  up  your  mind  what  history  to  take  up 
next  ?  If  not,  is  not  this  an  idea  ?  People  shrink 
from  Catholicity,  and  think  it  implies  want  of  affec- 
tion for  our  National  Church.  Well  then,  merely 
remind  them  that  you  taJcr  the  National  Churchy 
but  only  you  do  not  date  it  from  the  Reformation. 
In  order  to  kindle  love  of  the  National  Church,  and 
yei  to  inculcate  a  Catholic  tone,  nothing  else  is 
necessary  but  to  take  our  Church  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Laud,  I  believe,  somewhere  calls  St.  Aiiselm 
his  'great  predecessor.'  Would  not  the  history 
of  Ansclm  be  a  great  Nubjcct  for  you  ?  Froude 
had  inten(le<l  taking  it  next.  Notliing  would  more 
effectually  tend  to  disarm  people  of  their  prejudices 


against  Catholicity  as  anti-national  than  this.  But, 
however,  I  leave  it  to  your  thoughts." 

Four  days  later  he  wrote  : — 

'<  I  quite  agree  in  what  you  say  about  your 
historical  subject.  Certainly  a  continental  subject 
is  in  all  respects  better  suited  to  you  than  an 
English.  It  follows  upon  *  Hildebrand.'  However, 
some  one  ought  to  take  up  St.  Anselm,  and  I  wish 
we  could  find  who  that  is." 

Tw^o  years  later,  on  April  3,  1843,  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Bowden : — 

"  I  was  going  to  write  to  you  about  a  plan  I 
have  of  editing  in  numbers  'Saints  of  the  British 
Isles.'  Is  there  any  one  which  you  would  like  to 
take  ?  Some  arc  appropriated,  but  I  hardly  know 
which  are  in  your  way,  since  you  are  a  Con- 
tinentalist,  St.  Boniface  struck  me.  Ansclm  and 
Lanfranc  are  in  Church's  hands,  who  h;is  a  sort  of 
right  to  them.  I  me^m  the  work  to  be  historical 
and  devotional,  but  not  controversial.  Doctrinal 
questions  need  not  enter.  As  to  miracles,  I  think 
they  may  be  tre^ited  as  matters  of  faith — credible 
according  to  their  evidence.** 

And  again,  on  May  18  in  the  same  year  :— 

*'  Last  Long  Vacation  the  idea  suggested  itself  to 
me  of  publishing  the  Lives  of  the  English  Saints, 
ajid  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Toovcy  upon 
it.  I  thought  it  would  be  useful,  as  employing  the 
minds  of  men  who  were  in  danger  of  running 
wild,  bringing  them  from  doctrine  to  history,  and 
from  speculation  to  fact  ;  again,  as  giving  them 
an  interest  in  the  English  soil  and  the  English 
Church,  and  keeping  them  from  seeking  sympathy 
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in  Rome  as  she  is  ;  and  further,  as  seeking  to 
promote  the  spread  of  right  views.  But  within 
the  last  month  it  has  come  upon  me  that,  if  the 
scheme  goes  on,  it  will  be  a  practical  carrying  out 
of  No.  90  ;  from  the  character  of  the  usages  and 
opinions  of  ante-reformation  times.  It  is  easy  to 
say  ^Why  will  you  do  anything?  why  won't  you 
keep  quiet  ?  what  business  had  you  to  think  of  any 
such  plan  at  all  ? '  But  I  cannot  leave  a  number 
of  poor  fellows  in  the  lurch.  I  am  bound  to  do 
my  best  for  a  great  number  of  people  both  in 
Oxford  and  elsewhere.  If  /  did  not  act,  others 
would  find  means  to  do  so. 

''Well,  the  plan  has  been  taken  up  with  great 
eagerness  and  interest.  Many  men  are  setting  to 
work.  I  set  down  the  names  of  men,  most  of 
them  engaged,  the  rest  half  engaged,  and  probably 
some  actually  writing." 

The  list  that  accompanied  this  letter  was  sup- 
pressed by  Newman  when  the  latter  was  published, 
but  he  tells  us  thus  much  about  it,  that  it  contained 
about  thirty  names,  some  of  them  at  that  time  of  the 
school  of  Dr.  Arnold,  others  of  Dr.  Pusey's,  some 
his  own  personal  friends  and  of  his  own  standing, 
others  whom  he  hardly  knew,  while  the  majority 
were,  of  course,  of  the  party  of  the  new  move- 
ment. The  suppression  of  the  list  has  been  unfor- 
tunate, as  it  has  made  the  authorship  of  the  various 
Lives  a  matter  of  conjecture  to  some  extent, 
and  in  certain  cases  of  their  ascription  to  wrong 
authors.  The  editor  of  this  reprint  has  taken 
pains  to  obtain  a  correct  list  of  the  various 
writers,  and  this  will   be  found  in  the  Appendix 
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to  the  sixth  and  last  volume  ;  but  in  a  few  cases 
it  seems  likely  that  there  will  always  remain  some 
obscurity. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  this  year,  1843,  the  fol- 
lowing prospectus  was  issued  : — 

*'  Preparing  for  Publication^  in  Periodical  Numbers^ 

in  small  %vo,  The  Lives  OF  THE  ENGLISH  Saints, 

Edited  by  the  Rev,  John  Henry  Newman^  B,D,,  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College, 

"  It  is  the  compensation  of  the  disorders  and 
perplexities  of  these  latter  times  of  the  Church 
that  we  have  the  history  of  the  foregoing.  We 
indeed  of  this  day  have  been  reserved  to  witness  a 
disorganisation  of  the  City  of  God,  which  it  never 
entered  into  the  minds  of  the  early  believers  to 
imagine  ;  but  we  are  witnesses  also  of  its  triumphs 
and  of  its  luminaries  through  those  many  ages 
which  have  brought  about  the  misfortunes  which 
at  present  overshadow  it.  If  they  were  blessed 
who  lived  in  primitive  times,  and  saw  the  fresh 
traces  of  their  Lord,  and  heard  the  echoes  of  Apos- 
tolic voices,  blessed  too  are  we,  whose  special 
portion  it  is  to  see  that  same  Lord  revealed  in  His 
saints.  The  wonders  of  His  grace  in  the  soul  of 
man,  its  creative  power,  its  inexhaustible  resources, 
its  manifold  operations — all  this  we  know  as  they 
knew  it  not.  They  never  heard  the  names  of  St. 
Gregory,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Francis,  and  St.  Louis. 
In  fixing  our  thoughts  then,  as  in  an  undertaking 
like  the  present,  on  the  History  of  the  Saints,  we 
are  but  availing  ourselves  of  that  solace  and 
recompense    of    our    peculiar    trials    which    has 
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been    provided    for    our    need    by    our   gracious 

Master. 

"  And  there  are  special  reasons  at  this  time  for 
recurring  to  the  Saints  of  our  own  dear  and 
glorious,  most  favoured,  yet  most  erring  and  most 
unfortunate  England.  Such  a  recurrence  may 
serve  to  make  us  love  our  country  better,  and  on 
truer  grounds  than  heretofore  ;  to  teach  us  to 
invest  her  territory,  her  cities  and  colleges,  her 
wells  and  springs  with  sacred  associations  ;  to 
give  us  an  insight  into  her  present  historical  posi- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  Divine  Dispensation  ;  to 
instruct  us  in  the  capabilities  of  the  English  char- 
acter ;  and  to  open  upon  us  the  duties  and  the 
hopes  to  which  that  Church  is  heir,  which  was  in 
former  times  the  Mother  of  St.  Boniface  and  St. 
Etheldreda. 

<*  Even  a  selection  or  specimens  of  the  Hagiology 
of  our  country  may  suffice  for  some  of  these  high 
purposes  ;  and  in  so  wide  and  rich  a  field  of 
research  it  is  almost  presumptuous  in  one  under- 
taking to  aim  at  more  than  such  a  partial  exhibi- 
tion. The  list  that  follows,^  though  by  no  means 
so  large  as  might  have  been  drawn  up,  exceeds 
the  limits  which  the  Editor  proposes  to  his  hopes, 
if  not  to  his  wishes ;  but  whether  it  is  allowed 
him  to  accomplish  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of 
it,  it  will  be  his  aim  to  complete  such  subjects  or 
periods  as  he  begins  before  bringing  it  to  a  close. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  any  list  that 
is  producible  in  this  stage  of  the  undertaking  can 

^  Reprinted  in  the  Appendix  to  volume  vi.  of  this  edition. 
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but  approximate  to  correctness  and  completeness 
in  matters  of  detail,  and  even  in  the  names  which 
are  selected  to  compose  it. 

"  He  has  considered  himself  at  liberty  to  include 
in  the  series  such  Saints  as  have  been  born  in 
England,  though  they  have  lived  and  laboured  out 
of  it ;  and  such  again  as  have  been  in  any  suffi- 
cient way  connected  with  our  country,  though 
born  out  of  it  ;  for  instance.  Missionaries  or 
Preachers  in  it,  or  spiritual  or  temporal  rulers,  or 
founders  of  religious  institutions  or  houses. 

*<  He  has  also  included  in  the  Series  a  few  emi- 
nent or  holy  persons,  who,  though  not  in  the 
Sacred  Catalogue,  are  recommended  to  our  religious 
memory  by  their  fame,  learning,  or  the  benefits 
they  have  conferred  on  posterity.  These  have 
been  distinguished  from  the  Saints  by  printing 
their  names  in  italics. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  page  all  the  longer  Lives 
separately,  the  shorter  will  be  thrown  together  in 
one.  They  will  be  published  in  monthly  issues  of 
not  more  than  128  pages  each  ;  and  no  regularity, 
whether  of  date  or  of  subject,  will  be  observed  in 
the  order  of  publication.  But  they  will  be  so 
numbered  as  to  admit  ultimately  of  a  general 
chronological  arrangement. 

''The  separate  writers  are  distinguished  by 
letters  subjoined  to  each  Life  ;  and  it  should  be 
added,  to  prevent  misapprehension,  that,  since 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  our  Church 
they  are  necessarily  of  various,  though  not  diver- 
gent, doctrinal  opinions,  no  one  is  answerable 
for  any  composition  but  his  own.     At  the  same 
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time,  the  work  professing  an  historical  and  ethical 
character,  questions  of  theology  will  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  thrown  into  the  background. 

''J.  H.  N. 

"LiTTLEMORE,  September  g,  1843." 

When  he  reprinted  his  Calendar  and  Chrono- 
logical Arrangement  of  the  English  Saints  in 
1865,  Newman  prefixed  to  it  the  following 
note  : — 

^<  It  is  but  a  first  Essay,  and  has  many  obvious 
imperfections,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  others  as  a 
step  towards  a  complete  hagiography  for  England. 
For  instance,  St.  Osberga  is  omitted;  I  suppose 
because  it  was  not  easy  to  learn  anything  about 
her.  Boniface  of  Canterbury  is  inserted,  though 
passed  over  by  the  Bollandists  on  the  ground  of 
the  absence  of  proof  of  a  cultus  having  been  paid 
to  him.  The  Saints  of  Cornwall  were  too  numerous 
to  be  attempted.  Among  the  men  of  note,  not 
Saints,  King  Edward  II.  is  included,  from  piety 
towards  the  Founder  of  Oriel  College." 

Such  then  was  the  object  and  origin  of  this  the 
first  series  of  Saints'  Lives  written  and  published 
by  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England. 
It  was  to  illustrate  the  continuity  of  that  Church 
with  its  mediaeval  predecessor;  though,  as  will 
have  been  noticed,  in  the  first  half  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  prospectus,  it  is  rather  England 
herself  than  the  English  Church  that  Newman 
seems  to  consider  as  hallowed  by  saintly  associa- 
tions. Wiseman's  article  on  the  Donatists  had 
convinced    him    that    the    true    line    of    Anglican 
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defence  lay  in  the  assertion  of  this  continuity; 
and,  though  the  Church  revival  of  the  last  fifty 
years  has  made  us  almost  too  familiar  with  the  idea 
—for  modern  High  Churchmen  persistently  press 
the  claim  far  beyond  what  the  facts  of  the  Re- 
formation period  warrant— it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  notion  bore  an  air  of  novelty  that 
aroused  suspicion  in  1843. 

And  to  this  account  of  the  genesis  of  the  under- 
taking we  may  add,  also  for  the  most  part  in 
Newman's  own  words,  an  account  of  how  the  first 
publications  were  received,  and  how  the  scheme 
was  abandoned  when  only  a  tithe  of  it  had  been 
completed : — 

''  As  soon  as  the  first  of  the  Series  got  into  print  ^ 
the  whole  project  broke  down.     I  had  already  anti- 
cipated  that  some  portions  of  the  Series  would  be 
written  in  a  style  inconsistent  with  the  professions 
of  a  beneficed  clergyman,  and  therefore  I  had  given 
up  my  Living ;  but  men  of  great  weight  went  further 
when  they  saw  the  Life  of  St.  Stephen  Harding, 
and  decided  that  it  was  of  such  a  character  as  to 
be  inconsistent  even  with  its  being  given  to  the 
world    by    an    Anglican    publisher;    and    so    the 
scheme  was  given  up  at  once.     After  the  first  two 
parts 2  I  retired  from  the  Editorship;  and  those 
Lives  only  were  published  in  addition  which  were 
then  already  finished  or  in  advanced  preparation. 
The   following   passages   from   what   I    or    others 

cLl^l  Y-^  t  ^^' ^.^"P^*^"  H^'^^i^g'  by  J.  B.  Dalgairns,  which  also 
comes  first  in  this  edition. 

^  The  volume  entitled  "The  Family  of  St.  Richard,"  with  which  the 
second  volume  of  this  edition  opens,  was  the  second  part  published. 
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wrote  at  the  time  will  illustrate  what  I  have  been 
saying : — 

'Mn  November  1844,  I  wrote  thus  to  one  of 
the  authors  of  them :  M  am  not  Editor ;  I  have 
no  direct  control  over  the  Series.  It  is  Toovey's 
work ;  he  may  admit  what  he  pleases,  and  exclude 
what  he  pleases.  I  was  to  have  been  Editor.  I 
did  edit  the  two  first  numbers.  I  was  responsible 
for  them  in  the  way  in  which  an  Editor  is  re- 
sponsible. Had  I  continued  Editor  I  should  have 
exercised  a  control  over  all.  I  laid  down  in  the 
Preface  that  doctrinal  subjects  were,  if  possible, 
to  be  excluded.  But,  even  then,  I  also  set  down 
that  no  writer  was  to  be  held  answerable  for  any 
of  the  Lives  but  his  own.  When  I  gave  up  the 
Editorship  I  had  various  engagements  with  friends 
for  separate  Lives  remaining  in  my  hands.  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  broken  from  them  all  ; 
but  there  were  some  from  which  I  could  not  break, 
and  I  let  them  take  their  course.  Some  have 
come  to  nothing  ;  others,  like  yours,  have  gone 
on.  I  have  seen  such,  either  in  MS.  or  Proof. 
As  time  goes  on  I  shall  have  less  and  less  to  do 
with  the  Series.  I  think  the  engagement  between 
you  and  me  should  come  to  an  end.  I  have 
anyhow  abundant  responsibility  on  me,  and  too 
much.  I  shall  write  to  Toovey  that  if  he  wants 
the  advantage  of  your  assistance,  he  must  write  to 
you  direct.' 

**  In  accordance  with  this  letter  I  had  already 
advertised  in  January  1844,  ten  months  before  it, 
that  '  other  Lives,'  after  St.  Stephen  Harding,  *  will 
be  published  by  their  respective  authors  on  their 
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own   responsibility.'      This   notice   is   repeated  in 
February,    m    the    advertisement    to    the    second 
volume     entitled^ The   Family   of   St.   Richard'; 
though  to  this  volume  also,  for  some  reason,  I  also 
put  my  initials.     In  the  Life  of  St.  Augustine,  the 
author,  a  man  of  nearly  my  own  age,  says  in  like 
manner,; No  one  but  himself  is  responsible  Z 
he  way  in  which  these  materials  have  been  used.' 
I  have  in  MS.  another  advertisement  to  the  same 
effect;  but  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  ever  put 
into  print.  ^ 

"  I  will  add,  since  the  authors  have  been  con- 
sidered hot-headed  boys,  whom  I  was  in  charge  of 
and  whom  I  suffered  to  do  intemperate  things! 
that,  while  the  writer  of  St.  Augustine  was  of  the 
mature  age  which  I  have  stated,  most  of  the  others 
were  on  one  side  or  other  of  thirty.  Three  were 
under  twenty-five.  Moreover,  of  these  writers 
some  became  Catholics,  some  remained  Anglicans! 
and  others  have  professed  what  are  called  free  or 
liberal  opinions. 

The  characteristic  outburst  in  the  letter  to  "  one 

hLtir*''?'"^' •  '^u"^  ^°^-  ^^44,  which  Newman 
himself  quoted  in  his  Apologia,  cannot  fail  to  recall 
to  any  one  who  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  him 
in  literary  matters  the  strange  admixture  of  sorrow 
and  fear,  amazement  and  amusement,  yet  always 
predominated  by  admiration  and  affection,  which 
his  vehemence  and  petulance  on  such  an  occasion 
would  arouse      The  fourth  Note  in  the  Appendix 
o  the  original  edition  of  the  Apo/ogia  further  illus- 
trates this  side  of  this  wonderful  man.     It  is  a 
spirited   reply  to    Kingsley's  criticisms   on   these 
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Saints'  Lives,  and  it  must  be  read  in  its  entirety 
for  its  full  effect  to  be  felt.     It  extends  over  twelve 
pages,  and  is  too  long  to  be   quoted   here  ;    but 
some  sentences  contained  in  it  will  serve  to  com- 
plete our  view  of  Newman's  connection  with  the 
Series,  and  will  also  aptly  introduce  some  reflec- 
tions on  the  value,  historical  or  ethical,  of  Hagi- 
ology,  and  of  these  "  Lives  of  the  English  Saints '' 
in    particular.       He    insists    on    the   fragmentary 
character  of  the  work,  and  of  the  slenderness  of 
his  own  control  over  it.     It  was  to  have  consisted 
of  almost   300    Lives,  but  only  33  were  actually 
written  and   published.     "It  was  brought  to  an 
end  before  it  was  well  begun  by  the  act  of  friends, 
who  were  friglitencd   at  the  first   Life    printed." 
As  to  the  age  of  the  contributors  to  the  Scries, 
enough  has  perhaps  already  been  quoted  ;  but  to 
Kingsley's  specific  cliargc  that  Newman  had  em- 
ployed in  the  work,  but  had  not  sufficiently  con- 
trolled,  as  he  easily  might  have  done,  '*  hot-headed, 
fanatic  young  men/'  his  reply  is  hardly  convinc- 
ing, as  the  two  elderly  writers  whom  he  marshab 

against  his  foe  were  never  actual  contributors : 

'*  As  to  the  juvenile  writers  in  the  proposed  Series, 
one  was  my  friend  Mr.  Bowden,  who  in  1843  ^as 
a  man  of  46  years  old  ;  he  was  to  have  written 
St.  Boniface ;  another  was  Mr.  Johnson,  a  man  of 
42  ;  he  was  to  have  written  St.  Aldelm."  He  is 
more  successful  m  his  criticism  on  Kingslcy's 
attack  on  the  Scries  as  a  whole,  when  out  of 
thirty-thrcc  Lives  published  he  had  only  dealt 
with  three — St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  St.  Neot, 
and  St.  Walburga — and  of  these  three  he  had  ad- 
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mitted  that  the  Life  of  St.  Neot  was  <<  charming 
The  author  treats  the  legends  openly  as  legends 
and  myths,  and  tells  them  as  they  stand,  without 
askmg  the  reader  to  believe  in  them.  .  .       The 
method   is   harmless   enough  if   the    legends   had 
stood    alone,   but    dangerous  enough    when  they 
stand  side  by  side  with  stories  told  in  earnest,  like 
that  of  St.  Walburga.-    Newman  felt  himself  speci- 
ally bound  to  defend  this   last-named  biography 
as  It  was  one  of  those  whi^h  he  had  initialled  as 
Editor.    We  need  not,  however,  concern  ourselves 
with  his  elaborate  defence  of  the  legend  of  the 
'^  medicinal  oil  -  which  her  relics  arc  said  to  have 
exuded   for   over  1000  years,  and   of   which  he 
Had  some  m  his  possession  in   1864.      But   his 
general  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  Life  of  St 
Walburga  is  vcr>'  much  to  our  purpose,  as  war-' 
ranting  a  view  of  the  ethical  and  esthetic  value  of 
hagiology,  apart  from  its  real  or  supposed  *'  his- 
toncity,"  that  is  worth  maintaining  now.     It  is  he 
^ys,  ''beautifully  written  and  full  of  poetry  '  It 
bears  on    its  very   surface  the    profession   of  a 
legendaiy  and  mythical  character." 

Now,  the  '^  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  these  and  others, 
form  an  apt  and  striking  illustration  of  Goethe's 
memorable  dictum  that  Poetry  and  Truih—Dtcit' 
tUHg umilVahrheit~^rc  inextricably  commingled  in 
biography,  even  in  autobiography.  Even  when 
we  attempt  to  write  our  own  lives,  we  cmnot  fail 
to  Idealise  somdwhat,  althougli  we  may  be  honestly 
strivuig  to  g,vc  a  veracious  account  of  thin/s 
known  more  accurately  to  ourselves  than  to  aiiv 
one  ebe.     "  Poetry  "  indeed  may  be  too  ambitious 
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a  term  to  apply  to  those  soothing  fictions  which 
we  should  almost  unconsciously  interweave  with 
the  story  of  our  career,  but  they  would  be  at  least 
akin  to  poetry  in  the  fact  of  their  origin  in  thought- 
ful reverence,  albeit  the  object  of  that  reverence 
is  oneself.     And,  if  this   be  true  if  the  work  be 
autobiography,  it  will  be  truer  still  where  one  man 
attempts    to  depict     with     reverence   the    life    of 
another,  known  to  him  whether  by  observation  or 
from  hearsay,  or  from  the  study  of  records.     The 
scope  of  his  ignorance  will  always  be  much  wider 
than  the  scope  of  his  knowledge  ;  and  a  propor- 
tion of  pious  fiction,  or  of  poetry,  will  enter  into 
his  narrative,  not  indeed  by  way  of  incident  (unless 
he  be  purposely  and  avowedly  extending  the  nar- 
rative, as  Milton  does),  in  regard  to  which  he  may 
sternly  confine  himself  to  what  he  believes  to  be 
attested  facts,  but  by  way  of  atmosphere  in  which 
his  subject  moves.     In  this  way  every  biography 
is  coloured  by  the  preconceptions  of  the  writer, 
and  so  far  is  inaccurate.    The  relation  of  history 
to  truth,  even  the  history  of  yesterday  as  recorded 
in    the  daily  papers,   depends,   as  we    all    know, 
largely,  not  so  much  on  the  veracity  as  on  the 
mind  of  the  writer;    and  this  is  no  less  true  of 
biography  ;  indeed  it  is  likely  to  be  more  markedly 
true,  for  the  personal  interest  of  the  subject  affects 
the  writer's  judgment,  however  determined  he  may 
be  to  write  impartially. 

And  especially  are  these  considerations  applic- 
able  to  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  It  is  ordinarily 
characteristic  of  a  Saint  that  he  or  she  has  lived 
a  "hidden   life,"  around  which,  even   contempo- 
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raneously,  a  halo  of  romance  has  spread.     It  is 
also    true,    though    perhaps    less    important,    that 
they  mostly  lived  in  days  long  past,  of  which  the 
records    are    scanty    and    seldom    verifiable.      To 
present  an  accurate  picture  of  a  life  so  lived,  and 
at  such  a  date,  is  obviously  impossible.     Poetry, 
in   the  sense   of  idealisation,   must   come    to   the 
rescue  if  the  few  dry  bones  are  to  live  ;  but  that 
hagiology  is  devoid  of  truth,  because  of  the  part 
that  the  imagination  has  played  in  its  construction, 
can  only  be  maintained  by  those  who  know  no 
truth  but  the  truth  of  concrete  facts.     Truth,  how- 
ever, to  put  it  briefly,  is  to  be  found  in  the  ideal 
as  much  as  or  more  than  in  the  real ;  and,  thus 
regarded,  a  Saint's  Life  that  owes  its  impressiveness 
largely  to  the  holy  imaginings  of  successive  editors, 
may   convey   important   truths,   and   be  far  more 
serviceable   for  the  inspiration    and  guidance   of 
conduct,  than  any  precise  account  of  events,  that 
did  really  occur  as  stated,  is  likely  to  be.     We  live 
by  admiration,  hope,  and  fear,  more  than  by  mere 
knowledge  of  actual  facts ;  and  the  highest,  holiest 
thoughts  by  which  those  sentiments  are  inspired 
are  not  the  less  efficacious  on  account  of  the  fact 
(if  such  it  be)  that  they  have  never  yet  been  trans- 
lated  into  action  by  performance  on  any  earthly 
stage.     And  these  considerations  are  as  applicable 
to  Scripture  as  they  are  to  hagiology.     There  are 
many  good  people  who  affirm  that,  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  there  would  be  no  moral  value  or 
significance  in  the  stories  (for  example)  of  the  Fall, 
or  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  or  of  Job,   or  of  the 
prophet  Jonah,   if  the  things  we  are   told   about 
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them   did   not   actually   occur.      But   surely,   the 
original  source  of  the  inspiration  of  them  lies  in 
the  Divine  thought  of  them,  and  not  in  the  per- 
formance of  them  on  earth,  still  less  in  any  bare 
and  perishable  records  of  such  events,  if  they  did 
actually  occur.     And  that  such  thoughts  were,  at 
one  time  or  another,  revealed  to  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  holy  men  of  old,  there  never  can  be  any 
doubt :  such  imperfection  as  there  is  hes,  not  in 
the    thoughts  themselves,   but    in   the   records   of 
them  ;  while  by  a  continuous  inspiration,  lasting 
throughout  the  ages,  the  thoughts  themselves  may 
and  do  acquire  greater  elevation  ;    and  even  the 
contents   of   the   records   can  to  some  extent  be 
corrected  with  the  advance  of  knowledge. 

This,  however,  is  a  wide  subject,  that  can  only 
be  touched  upon  here  ;  and  these  considerations 
apply  more  especially  to  very  early  legends,  such 
as    are   everywhere    found    interwoven    with    the 
origins  of  a  nation  or  of  a  religion  ;  they  are  less 
applicable,  but  they  cannot  be  altogether  left  out 
of  sight,  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  moral  value 
of  Saints'  Lives,  such  as  are  mostly  those  which 
these  volumes   contain.      With   the  exception   of 
one  or  two  of  the  earliest  lives,  which  are  probably 
baptized  Pagan  legends,^  and  are  of  no  historical 
value,  there  is  in   all  an   element   of  historicity  • 
while  in  most  the  historical  element  is  predomi- 
nant and  well  ascertained  ;  but  there  is  doubtless 
m  all  of  them  some  admixture  of  the  ideal  ;  and 
It  IS  this  that  causes  some  people,  who  ought  to 

ny!  ^?  I^'\?irL''^  Eckenstein,   "Woman   under  Monasticism," 
chap.  1.  §  2,  -  The  Tribal  Goddess  as  a  Christian  Saint." 
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know  better,  to  fall  foul  of  these  Lives,  and  indeed 
of  all  hagiology,  and  to  denounce  it  as  intellec- 
tually degrading.  Much  depends,  no  doubt,  on 
the  way  in  which  the  narratives  are  proposed  for 
our  acceptance  (and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
narrators  do  too  often  set  forth  as  historical  much 
that  has  clearly  no  claim  to  be  so  regarded),  but 
more  depends  on  our  own  moral  attitude  towards 
them.  There  is  no  need  to  be  credulous,  but 
there  is  great  need  to  be  tolerant ;  while  a  cap- 
tious, sceptical  temper  is  altogether  out  of  place, 
and  should  be  employed  elsewhere,  say  in  medical 
or  some  other  physical  science.^ 

History  stands   on  a  different  basis,  and  calls 
for    more    sympathetic    treatment.      And    it    is   a 
little  singular  that  Charles  Kingsley,  who  was  very 
tolerant,  even  appreciative,  of  the  quaint  fancies  of 
mystical  interpretation  which  find  the  New  Testa- 
ment latent  in  the  Old,  should  in  his  controversy 
with  Newman  have  pounced  upon  these  Lives,  or 
on  some  of  them,  and  have  denounced  them  as 
''  a  public  outrage  on  historic  truth  and  on  plain 
common   sense,"    whereas    "they    ought  to   have 
been  books  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  children  to 
the  fathers,  and  to  make  the  present  generation 
acknowledge  and  respect  the  true  sanctity  which 
there  was,  in  spite  of  all  mistakes,  in  those  great 

1  Newman  aptly  quotes  Grote  ("  History  of  Greece,"  vol.  ii.  455),  as 
pointing  out  how  easily  a  sceptical  attitude  of  mind  towards  the 
records  which  teach  us  what  we  know  of  Lycurgus  would  lead  us  to 
discredit  his  existence  altogether.  And  Thirlwall  says  ("  History  of 
Greece,"  vol.  i.  332) :  "  Experience  proves  that  scarcely  any  amount  of 
variation,  as  to  the  time  or  circumstances  of  a  fact,  in  the  authors  who 
record  it,  can  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  doubting  its  reality." 
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men  of  old-a  sanct.ty  founded  on  true  virtue  and 
[r  P;f  y'  ^'^'^  '"^'^"'••^d  no  tawdry  representa- 
tive of  lying  and  ridiculous  wonders."     It  was  in 
act,   the    miraculous   element,   inextricably  inter- 
woven with  nearly  all  these  narratives,  which  aroused 
this   somewhat    theatrical    outburst   of    Protestant 
wrath  ,  but  Newman  was  fully  justified  in  reply- 
ing, as  every  modern  critic  would  now,  that  this 
objection  IS  as  applicable  to  the  contents  of  the 

K  nltl ''     .  ''  '°  '^'   "^'^^^  °^  '^'  Saints.      To 
Kmgsley,  of  course,  the  Bible  was  a  thing  apart. 

no    open  to  the  criticism  which  almost  evfry  one 

he  w  oTe  ;  T/I!u  •*  "°"  '  ^''''''  -'  '"^^  date  tha 

(nZTl    S^^'^  '  *^  P'^y^'""'  ^^'^"^«  People  were 
in    he  heyday  of  their  triumph  ;  and,  holding  that 

all  things  knowable  were  already  almost  exhaustively 
known,  they  would  allow  no  place  for  the  appa  ! 
ently  abnormal  (termed  by  some  the  miraculous), 
such  as  would  readily  be  granted  to-day  by  men  o 
science,  who  admit  that  forces  unknown  a  genera- 
tion ago  are  now  recognisable,  and  that  others, 
yet   unrecognised,   probably   await   discovery       It 

was,  in  fact,  premature  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
the  acc„    y  ,  ^^^^^^^  ^^.^  ^l  n 

col  not      'rAr^'*'  '"^  '■'g'^^y  ^''^"ght,  they 
could  not  justifiably  omit,  because  they  were  part 

"adrrT?   th -^'^  ''""'J-  *'^*  '""'^  ''^d  '«  *^"  ^  -d 
readers  of  this  new  edition,  who  happily  breathe 

Snd  3'"-'  '"l'^^^^''^^  charged'^' throne 
hand  with  vain  enthusiasm  for  the  past  and  un- 
generous contempt  for  the  present,  and  with  in- 
^ne  suspicion  and  angry  intolerance  on  the  other 
will  doubtless  be  glad  that  the  Lives  were  frankly 
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portrayed  by  their  authors,  as  they  were  believed  to 
have  been  lived  by  those  who  were  in  a  position 
to  know  most  about  them.'  There  are,  of  course, 
limits  to  this  tolerance.  It  does  not  tend  to  edifi- 
cation to  have  mere  silliness  served  up  as  sanctity. 
But  good  taste  and  good  sense  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  indicating  these  limits  ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
specially  characteristic  of  this  particular  Series  that, 
as  the  work  of  University  men,  it  is  marked,  almost 
uniformly,  by  scholarly  taste  and  judgment. 

And,  in  view  of  this  general  excellence,  it  has 
not  been  thought  worth  while  in  this  edition   to 
attempt  any  revision  of  the  text  or  to  make  any 
additions  to  it.     The  Lives,  as  they  stand,  are  an 
interesting  memorial   of   a  critical  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  this  special 
character  they  would  lose  if  they  were  tampered 
with    in    any  way.      Recently   the    Rev.   Herbert 
Thurston,    S.J.,   put  forth   a   new  edition   of    the 
"Life  of   St.   Stephen    Harding,"  by  J.  B.   Dal- 
gairns,  which  was  the  first  of  the  Series  issued, 
and  which  also  comes  first  in  the  present  reprint  • 
and  although,  as  was  to  be  expected,  his  notes  are 
interesting  and  show  no  little  independent  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  the  times,  so  far  as  revision 
went  there  was  little  to  be  done,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  Douai  Version  for  the  Authorised  in 
one  or  two  of  the  longer  quotations  is  hardly  an 

1  Newman  again  aptly  quotes  from  Milman  ("  Latin  Christianity," 
vol.  1.  3S8):  "History,  to  be  true,  must  condescend  to  speak  the 
language  of  legend  ;  the  belief  of  the  times  is  part  of  the  record  of  the 
times ;  and  though  there  may  occur  what  may  baffle  its  more  calm  and 
searchmg  philosophy,  it  must  not  disdain  that  which  was  the  primal 
almost  universal,  motive  of  human  life."  ' 
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improvement.     In  point  of  fact,  neither  Dalgairns 
nor  Faber  (who  were  the  two  chief  contributors 
to  the  Series)  wrote  in  later  years  anything  better 
than  what  they  wrote  here  under  Newman's  direc- 
tion.    Of  Newman  himself  it  was  remarked  by  a 
very  competent  critic,  Mr.  Richard  Holt   Hutton, 
that  after  his  submission  to  Rome  his  pen  seemed 
to  acquire  a  vigour  and  a  hveHness  that  it  had 
not  possessed  before.     He  awaked  as  one  out  of 
sleep  ;  and,  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine,  he 
smote  his  enemies  (Kingsley  first  and  ultimately 
Ward)  m  the  hinder  parts,  and  put  them  to  a  per- 
petual shame.     But  with  Faber  it  was  otherwise 
There    is   a   sobriety   allied    with    eloquence    and 
sympathy  in  his  contributions  to  these  '^  Lives  of 
the  English  Saints "  which  will  be  looked  for  in 
vain  in  the  series  which  he  subsequently  edited 
the  '^  Oratorian  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  mostly  trans ' 
lated   from   the    Italian.      They  are   the  veritable 
tipsy-cake  of  hagiology,  being  disfigured  by  extra- 
vagances calculated  to  bring  this  department   of 
biography  into  deserved  contempt.     To  be  really 
edifying  and  attractive  the  ''  Lives  of  the  Saints  " 
need  to  be  re-written  in  each  age  in  accordance 
with  the  learning  and  temper  and  taste  of  the  time. 
Pruning  and  adaptation   are  necessary,   and    the 
latest  recension  will  almost  certainly  be  the  best,  if 
It  be  the  work  of  a  competent  hand.     About  fiVe 
years  ago  the  Department  of  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  put  forth  a  small  volume 
of  '^  Monastic  Tales  of  the  Thirteenth   Century " 
as  one  of  a  series  of  illustrations  of  the  original 
sources   of    European    history.      The   tales    were 
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bare  translations  from  monastic  chronicles,  with 
all  their  naivete  and  crudeness  and  (in  some  cases) 
coarseness  untouched.    To  read  them  was  to  carry 
away  an  impression  of  childishness  and  folly.    And 
yet  the  pen  of  a  poetic  interpreter  could  doubtless 
have  transformed  even  this  dross  into  gold.     But 
the  legends  of  antiquity  are  not  really  an  inspiring 
study  for  the  modern  world,  until  their  significance 
has  been  perceived  by  some  really  inspired  man, 
who  knows  what  to  omit  as  well  as  what  to  pre- 
serve,  and   who    is   able   to    present   to   his   own 
generation,  perhaps  in  a  somewhat  archaic  dress, 
as   best   suited  to   the   subject,  but   still   in   sym- 
pathetic touch  with  modern  ideas,  the  kernel  of 
eternal  truth  which  the  legends  enshrine,  though 
often  rather  obscuring  it.     This  is  what  Richard 
Wagner    has    done    in   our  own   day  with   some 
of  the  most  primitive  Teutonic  tales,  cutting  off 
mediaeval    accretions,   and    showing   us  the  very 
heart   of  the  legends,  with  accessories  of  poetry 
and  of  other  arts,  that  have  compelled  even  the 
indifferent  to  acknowledge  their  spiritual  power. 
Hereafter  a  similar  service  may  be  done  for  other 
legends,  religious  or  national,  which  are  temporarily 
under  a  cloud,  now  that  their  lack  of  historicity 
has  been  detected. 

Newman  and  his  disciples  did  not,  of  course, 
approach  hagiology  in  anything  like  this  spirit. 
They  came  rather  as  uncritical,  some  would  say 
even  as  credulous,  believers.  But  in  a  limited 
fashion  they  did  interpret  to  their  own  age  certain 
truths  to  which  mediaeval  legends  bear  witness, 
and  which  had  been  largely  forgotten  in  our  own 
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Church  and  country.     It  may  be  true  that  in  the 
ancient  Catholic  Church  the  value  of  the  so-called 
'^  counsels  of  perfection  "  had  been  pressed  unduly, 
and  that  voluntary  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience 
had  in  practice  relegated  to  the  background  the 
necessity  of  other  manlier  Christian  virtues  ;  but 
it  is  no  less  certain  that  these  things  form  a  part 
of  the  original  Gospel,  and  that  in  the  Church  of 
England,  together  v^ith  fasting  and  almsgiving  as 
ordinary  religious  duties,  they  had  for  generations 
been  forgotten.     The  tendency  of  the  Lives  was 
to  call  these  things  to  remembrance,  and  to  arouse 
(as  Newman  had  designed)  a  sense  of  historical 
continuity  with  the  past ;  and  we  know  how  (as 
matters  of  minor  but  yet  of  some  importance)  a 
recognition    of    the    beauty    and    significance    of 
Catholic   ritual,   of  the   functions  of    architecture 
and   of   other  arts   in   religion,   accompanied    the 
revival  of  almost  obsolete   and   evangelical   ideas. 
The   picture  presented  was   no  doubt    one-sided 
and  altogether  too  sombre  ;  but  that  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  Tractarian  movement  as  a  whole. 
Undergraduates,    who    would    have    been    doing 
God's  service  better  in  the  cricket-field  or  on  the 
river,  would  meet  in  one  another's  rooms  to  dis- 
cuss unprofitable   and   interminable   technicalities 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  grace,  or  anxiously  to 
inquire  how  pardon  was  to  be  assured  for  post- 
baptismal   sin.     And  such   a   habit  of  mind   was 
certainly  encouraged  by  these  Lives  in  those  who 
took  them  too  seriously,  and  who  (some  of  them) 
indulged   in   penitential  austerities   that  impaired 
health,  and  were  even  a  risk  to  life.     It  was  unfor- 
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tunate  that  the  Series  seemed  to  suggest  that  Saints 
were  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  be  looked  for 
m  the  hermitage  or  in  the  cloister,  and  especially 
under  the  severest  of  all  rules,  that  of  the  Cister- 
cians.     Presumably  it  was  the  recent  foundation 
by  Mr.  Ambrose   Phillipps   de    Lisle,  of    Mount 
St.   Bernard's   Monastery,   in   Leicestershire,   that 
turned  the  writers'  thoughts  in  this  direction.     But, 
happily,  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  republication 
of  the  Lives  now  will  lead  to  any  such  miscon- 
ception.   Contemporary  disciples  of  Tractarianism, 
whether  Roman  or  Anglo-Catholics,  are   not  ex- 
travagant   ascetics;    and    Newman,    Faber,    and 
Dalgairns,    foremost    in    their    monastic    rigidity 
while  at  Littlemore,  were  happy  in  finding  in  St. 
Philip  Neri  a  more  genial  and  winning  type   of 
sanctity  when  they  had  crossed  the  border ;  and 
some  verses   from  the   former's   two  "songs,"  in 
honour  of  the  Founder  of  the  Oratory,  may' fitly 
close  this  Introduction  : — 

"  The  holy  monks,  concealed  from  men 
In  midnight  choir  or  studious  cell, 
In  sultry  field  or  wintry  glen, 
The  holy  monks,  I  love  them  well. 

Yet  there  is  one  I  more  affect 

Than  Jes'iit,  hermit,  monk,  or  friar, 
'Tis  an  old  man  of  sweet  aspect, 

I  love  him  more,  I  more  admire. 

This  is  the  Saint  of  gentleness  and  kindness. 

Cheerful  in  penance  and  in  precept  winning  ; 
Patiently  healing  of  their  pride  and  blindness 
Souls  that  are  sinning. 
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Love  is  his  bond,  he  knows  no  other  fetter, 

Asks  not  our  all,  but  takes  whate'er  we  spare  him, 
Willing  to  draw  us  on  from  good  to  better. 
As  we  can  bear  him. 

Thus  he  conducts,  by  holy  paths  and  pleasant. 

Innocent  souls  and  sinful  souls  forgiven 
Towards  the  bright  palace,  where  our  God  is  present. 
Throned  in  high  heaven." 


ARTHUR  WOLLASTON  HUTTON. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


The  following  pages  were  printed  with  the  view  of 
forming  one  of  a  series  of  Lives  of  English  Saints, 
according  to  a  prospectus  which  appeared  in  the 
course  of  last  autumn,  but  which  has  since,  for 
private  reasons,  been  superseded.  As  it  is  not  the 
only  work  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  then 
in  contemplation,  it  is  probable  that,  should  it  meet 
with  success,  other  Lives,  now  partly  written,  will 
be  published  in  a  similar  form  by  their  respective 
authors  on  their  own  responsibility. 

The  Author  wishes  me  to  notice  that  since  his 
Life  of  St.  Stephen  has  been  in  type,  he  has  dis- 
covered that  he  has  partly  gone  over  the  same 
ground  as  the  learned  Mr.  Maitland  in  his  Papers 
on  the  Dark  Ages.  In  consequence,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  the  same  facts  in  many  instances 
occur  in  both, 

J.  H.  N. 

hlTTLEMORE,  /amidfy  1844. 
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ST.   STEPHEN   IN   YOUTH 

Holy  men  of  old  who  have  written  the  lives  of 
saints,  universally   begin   by  professing  their   un- 
worthiness  to  be  the  historians  of  the  marvellous 
deeds  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  wrought  in  the 
Church.     What  then  should  we  say,  who  in  these 
miserable    times,   from    the   bosom    of   our  quiet 
homes,  or  in  the  midst  of  our  literary  ease,  ven- 
ture to  celebrate  the  glories  of  the  Saints  ?    We 
have  much  that  is  amiable  and  domestic  amongst 
us,  but  Saints,  the  genuine  creation  of  the  cross, 
with   their  supernatural  virtues,   are  now  to  us  a 
matter  of  history.    Nay,  we  cannot  give  up  all  for 
Christ,  if  we  would  ;  and  while  other  portions  of 
the  Church  can  suffer  for  His  sake,  we  must  find 
our  cross  in  sitting  still,  to  watch  in  patience  the 
struggle  which  is  going  on  about  us.    Yet  while 
we  wait  for  better  days,  we  may  comfort  ourselves 
with   the   contemplation   of    what  her  sons   once 
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were,  and  admire  their  virtues,  though  we  have 
not  the  power,  even  though  we  had  the  will,  to 
imitate  them.  The  English  character  has  an  ear- 
nestness and  reality  about  it,  capable  of  appre- 
ciating and  of  following  out  the  most  perfect  way. 
Not  only  was  the  whole  island  once  covered  with 
fair  monasteries,  but  it  sent  forth  into  foreign  lands 
men  who  became  the  light  of  foreign  monastic 
orders.  Thus  the  Saint  whose  life  we  have  under- 
taken to  write  was  one  of  the  first  founders  of  the 
Cistercian  order,  and  the  spiritual  father  of  St. 
Bernard.  Little  as  is  known  of  the  early  years 
of  St.  Stephen,  all  his  historians  especially  dwell 
on  one  fact,  that  he  was  an  Englishman.  The 
date  and  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  names  of  his 
parents,  are  alike  unknown;  but  his  name,  Harding, 
seems  to  show  that  he  was  of  Saxon  blood,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  been  of  noble  birth ;  it  also  seems 
probable  that  he  was  born  rather  before  than 
after  the  Norman  Conquest.  His  earthly  parent- 
age, and  all  that  he  had  given  up  for  Christ's  sake, 
is  forgotten  ;  and  he  first  appears,  as  a  boy,  brought 
up  from  his  earliest  years  ^  in  the  monastery  of 
Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire.  The  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict 2  allows  parents  to  offer  up  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  at  God's  altar,  to  serve  Him 
to  the  end  of  their  days  in  the  cloister.  In  those 
lawless  times,  when  temptations  to  acts  of  violence 
and  rapine  and  reckless  profligacy  were  so  great, 
holy  parents  thought  that  they  could  not  better 
protect  the  purity  of  their  children  than  by  placing 

*  William  of  Malmesbury,  Gest.  Reg.  Angl.  lib.  iv.  »  C.  59. 
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them  at  once  under  the  shadow  of  a  monastery. 
Just  as  they  had  already  in  their  name  taken  the 
solemn  vows  of  baptism  at  the  font,  so  they  brought 
their  children  into  the  church  of  the  convent,  led 
theni  up  into  the  sanctuary,  and  wrapping  their 
hands  in  the  linen  cloth  which  covered  the  altar, 
gave  them  up  solemnly  to  the  service  of  God.    At 
the  same  time,  they  took  an  oath  never  to  endow 
them  with  any  of  their  goods  ;  they  then  left  them 
with  perfect  security  in  the  keeping  of  the  superior, 
to  follow  their  Lord  with  a  light  step,  unencum- 
bered by  worldly  possessions.     The  discipline  to 
which   St.  Stephen   was   thus  subjected   from   his 
earliest  years  was  of  the  most  careful  kind.      No 
prince  could  be  brought  up  with  greater  care  in 
a  king's  palace,  than  were  these  children  offered 
up  in  the  monastery,  whether  they  were  noble  or 
low-born.    The  greatest  pains  were  taken  that  the 
sight  and  even  the  knowledge  of  evil  should  be 
kept  from  them  ;  they  were  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  religious   learning,  but  above  all  in 
music  and  psalmody.     But  the  greater  portion  of 
their  time  was  spent  in  the  services  of  the  Church, 
in  which  various  constitutions  of  the  order  appoint 
them  a  principal   part.      Stephen   thus   spent   his 
childhood,  like  Samuel,  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's 
house,  amidst  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  cere- 
monies with  which  the  peaceful  round  of  monastic 
life  was  diversified.    About  a  hundred  years  before 
his  time,  St.  Dunstan  had  roused  anew  the  spirit 
of  the  Benedictines  in  England,  which  had  in  many 
places   fallen   into   decay ;    and   according   to   his 
constitutions    the    monastery    of    Sherborne    was 
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governed.  In  every  part  of  his  minute  rules  for 
the  order  of  divine  service,  the  part  of  the  children 
brought  up  in  the  convent  appears  foremost ;  and 
there  is  a  joyousness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sort 
of  homeliness,  in  some  of  them,  which  shows  how 
much  he  consulted  the  English  character.  All  the 
uproarious  merriment  of  the  nation  he  tames  down 
by  turning  it  into  something  ecclesiastical.  Bell- 
ringing,  for  instance,  is  ever  occurring  in  his  rule, 
and  in  one  place  it  directs  that  at  mass,  nocturns, 
and  vespers,  from  the  Feast  of  the  Innocents  till 
the  Circumcision,  all  the  bells  should  be  rung,  as 
was  the  custom  in  England ;  "  for  the  honest  and 
godly  customs  of  this  country,  which  we  have 
learnt  from  the  wont  of  our  ancestors,  we  have 
determined  by  no  means  to  reject,  but  in  every 
case  to  confirm  them."^  Processions  also  from 
church  to  church,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  were 
frequent ;  and  these  were  often  headed  by  the 
children  of  the  monastery.  Thus  on  Palm  Sunday 
the  whole  community  quitted  the  convent  walls, 
and  walked  in  procession,  clad  in  albs,  to  some 
neighbouring  church,  with  the  children  at  their 
head.  On  arriving  at  their  destination,  the  palms 
were  blessed  and  the  young  choristers  intoned  the 
antiphons,  and  all  quitted  the  church  with  palms 
in  their  hands.  On  returning  to  the  church,  the 
procession  stopped  before  the  porch,  and  the 
children,  who  walked  first,  chanted  the  Gloria 
LauSy  after  which,  as  the  response  Ingrediente 
Domino  was  raised  by  the   cantor,  the  doors  of 

^  Reg.  Cone.  c.  3. 
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the  church  were  thrown  open,  and  the  whole  line 
moved   in   to   hear   Mass.     Such   scenes   as  these 
must  have  sunk  deep  into  a  mind  like  Stephen's, 
and  he  might  have  lived  and  died  in  the  peaceful 
monastery   of    Sherborne.       But   God   had    other 
designs  for  His  servant,  and  in  his  youth  he  quitted 
the  convent  for  the  sake  of  finishing  his  studies. 
From  the  words  of  St.  Benedict's  rule,  it  seems  to 
have  been  intended  that  children  received  into  a 
monastery  should  be  considered  as  having  taken 
the  vows  through  their  parents,  and  as  dedicated 
to  God  until  their  life's  end.     Monastic  discipline 
was  not  then  considered  so  dreadful  as  it  is  now 
thought  to  have  been ;  nor  was  this  world  looked 
upon  as  so  very  sweet  that  it  was  an  act  of  madness 
to  quit  it   for  God's  service.     Rather,  they  were 
thought  happy  to  whom  God  had  given  the  grace 
of  a  monastic  vocation,  and  they  surely  were  called 
by  Him  to  the  happy  seclusion  of  the  cloister,  who 
were  placed  there  by  their  parents'  will ;  just  as 
now  we  find  that  the  wish  of  a  father  and  mother 
decides  on  the  profession  or  state  of  life  of  their 
child.     Besides,   monastic  vows   are   in  one  sense 
only  the  completion  of  the  vows  of  baptism  ;  and 
it  was  not  thought  unnatural  that  those  who,  while 
the  child  was  perfectly  unconscious,  placed  him  in 
contact  with  the  world  unseen,  implied  by  baptism, 
should  also  put  him  in  the  way  of  best  fulfilling 
the  vows  to  which  they  themselves  had  bound  him 
in  his  infancy.    This  was  probably  St.  Benedict's 
view ;   but  before  Stephen's  time,  custom  had  in 
some  cases  relaxed  the  rule.     St.  Benedict  seems 
not  to  have  contemplated  the  case  of  a  monk's 
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ever  leaving  his  monastery,  except  when  despatched 
on  the  business  of  the  convent.  Each  religious 
house  was  to  be  perfect  in  itself,  and  to  contain, 
if  possible,  all  the  necessary  arts  of  life,  so  that  its 
inmates  need  very  rarely  go  beyond  its  walls. 
Least  of  all  does  he  seem  to  have  thought  that  a 
monk  could  quit  the  cloister  for  the  acquisition  of 
learning;  the  end  of  monastic  life  was  to  follow 
Christ  in  perfect  poverty  and  obedience ;  monks 
tilled  the  ground  with  their  own  hands,  and  wrought 
their  food  out  of  the  hard  soil  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow ;  they  were  therefore  in  very  many  cases  what 
we  should  call  rude  and  ignorant  men,  unskilled  in 
worldly  learning,  though  well  versed  in  the  science 
of  divine  contemplation.  The  natural  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, however,  made  the  cloister  the  rallying- 
point  of  learning,  and  monks  often  quitted  their 
own  convents  in  order  to  perfect  themselves  in  the 
sciences.^  The  active  mind  of  Stephen  longed  for 
more  than  the  poor  monastery  of  Sherborne  could 
afford  him.  He  first  travelled  into  Scotland,  which 
at  that  time  was  the  general  refuge  of  all  of  Saxon 
race  from  the  pow^r  of  the  Conqueror.  It  was 
governed  by  Malcolm  III.,  who  in  1070  married 
Margaret,  a  daughter  of  the  English  blood  royal, 
and  the  grand-niece  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Her  gentle  virtues  smoothed  the  rough  manners 
of  the  nation,  and  the  holy  austerity  of  her  life 

^  Instances  will  be  found  in  Mabillon,  Tract  de  Studiis  monas- 
ticis,  c.  16.  In  the  Cistercian  order  Otto  of  Frisingen  was  sent  to 
Paris  after  his  profession,  and  that  from  Morimond,  a  monastery 
founded  by  and  under  the  control  of  St.  Stephen.  Manriquez,  1 127,  2. 
v.  also  the  case  of  St.  Wilfrid  ;  Bede,  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  20, 


gave  her  such  an  ascendency  over  them,  that  she 
banished  many  horrid  customs  which  Christianity 
had  as  yet  failed  in  uprooting.  It  was  probably 
the  peace  which  her  holiness  shed  around  her  m 
Scotland  which  attracted  Stephen  thither  ;  it  formed 
a  favourable  contrast  to  the  distracted  state  of 
England,  which  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
the  Conquest,  and  where  a  Saxon  monastery  could 
not  be  safe  from  the  aggressions  of  their  Norman 
lord.     From  Scotland  he  bent  his  steps  to  Paris. 

Up  to  this  time  Stephen's  life  had  been  one  of 
tranquillity,  spent  in  the  peace  of  a  monastery  or 
in  the  acquisition  of  learning.  But  he  seems  now 
to  be  entering  on  the  rougher  portion  of  his  career  ; 
he  had  not  yet  found  out  his  vocation,  and  with 
that  untiring  energy  of  which  his  after-life  showed 
so  many  proofs  was  looking  out  for  it.  He  was 
the  disciple  of  a  crucified  Lord,  and  his  brethren 
all  through  the  world  were  fighting;  how  then 
could  he  rest  in  peace  ?  He  left  Paris  and  under- 
took a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  at  that  time  a  journey 
of  great  danger  and  difficulty,  when  the  roads  were 
not  smoothed  by  all  the  contrivances  of  modern 
travelling.  Forests  had  not  been  cleared  nor 
mountains  cut  through  ;  and  the  towns  and  villages 
were  far  distant  from  each  other,  so  that  the  poor 
pilgrims  had  often  to  depend  on  the  hospitality 
of  the  monks  and  religious  houses  to  find  food 
and  a  night's  rest  after  a  long  day's  journey  on 
foot  or  on  horseback.  A  heavy  rain  was  a  most 
serious  inconvenience,  for  it  converted  the  road 
into  a  deep  mass  of  mud,^  flooded  the  rivers  and 

1  Petrus  Ven.  Ep.  6,  46. 
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broke  down  the  bridges.  Another  great  danger 
was  the  bands  of  robbers  who  infested  the  forests, 
and  the  frequent  wars  which  devastated  the  lands. 
The  castle  of  a  lawless  baron,  or  an  encounter  with 
any  of  the  numerous  bands  of  soldiers  which 
crossed  the  country  in  every  direction  in  war  time, 
was  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  defenceless 
traveller ;  no  religious  character  could  protect  him, 
for  we  find  that  monasteries  were  burnt  and 
churches  pillaged  with  as  little  scruple  as  if  the 
combatants  were  heathen  Normans  instead  of 
Christians.  On  one  occasion  all  the  bishops  and 
abbots  of  France  were  attacked  on  their  way  from 
the  council  of  Pisa,  by  some  petty  lord ;  some 
thrown  from  their  mules,  some  detained  prisoners, 
and  all  rifled  and  plundered  notwithstanding  their 
sacred  character.  A  lonely  pilgrim  like  Stephen 
would  not  be  likely  to  find  much  mercy  at  such 
hands :  undeterred  by  the  dangers  of  the  way,  he 
set  out  with  but  one  companion,  a  clerk,  whose 
name  is  unknown.  Rome  was  the  bourn  to  which 
the  hearts  of  all  Englishmen  naturally  turned  at 
that  day  across  the  wide  tract  of  land  and  sea 
which  separated  them.  Stephen  had  the  thoughts 
of  many  illustrious  examples  before  him  to  cheer 
him  on  his  way ;  many  a  Saxon  king  had  laid  aside 
his  crown  and  gone  to  assume  the  monastic  habit 
at  Rome.  The  venerable  Bede,  in  relating  one  of 
these  events,  says  that  it  was  only  what  many  of 
the  English,  noble  and  low-born,  clerks  and  lay- 
men, men  and  women,  vied  with  each  other  in 
doing ;  ^  and  their  enthusiastic  feelings  are  recorded 

^  Bede,  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  7, 
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in  that  saying  which  occurs  so  strangely  in  Bede's 
Collectanea,^  or  Commonplace-Book,  '^When  the 
Coliseum  falls,  Rome  shall  fall ;  when  Rome  falls, 
the  world  shall  fall."  England  had  never  forgotten, 
that  whatever  Rome  might  be  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  it  was  her  mother  church  ;  from  the  earliest 
times  there  was  an  English  school  in  Rome,  and 
some  Saxon  king,  tradition  said  Ina,  had  built  a 
church  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which 
belonged  to  the  English,  and  where  Saxon  pilgrims 
who  died  at  Rome  were  buried.  Stephen  was, 
therefore,  as  much  at  home  in  St.  Peter's  when 
once  he  got  to  Rome,  as  he  would  have  been  in 
Westminster  Abbey ;  recollections  of  his  native 
kings  would  meet  him  wherever  he  went ;  there 
he  might  see  the  place  where  Alfred,  when  a  boy 
of  seven  years  old,  was  anointed  king  by  Leo  IV. ; 
and  in  "the  street  of  the  Saxons,"  where  the 
English  pilgrims  lived,  stood  St.  Mary's  Church, 
in  which  was  the  tomb  of  Burrhed,  the  last  of  the 
Mercian  princes.  Stephen,  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
never  forgot  that  he  was  a  monk  ;  it  was  no  idle 
curiosity  which  led  him  so  far  over  the  sea  and 
across  the  Alps.  It  was  to  imitate  to  the  letter  the 
Hfe  of  Him  who  came  down  from  heaven  to  be  a 
poor  man,  and  who  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head  ; 
he  thus  courted  cold,  and  hunger,  and  nakedness, 
that  he  might  follow  step  by  step  the  Virgin  Lamb, 
as  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  upon  earth.  In  these 
times,  an  Englishman  in  quitting  his  country 
finds,  instead  of  the  one  home  everywhere,  altars  at 
which  he  can  only  kneel  as  an  alien,  and  travelling 

^  Bede,  ed.  Col.  torn.  iii.  483. 
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is  therefore  to  us  generally  a  source  of  dissipation. 
Stephen,  however,  found  brethren  wherever  he 
went,  from  the  parish  church  and  the  wayside 
chapel  to  the  cathedral  of  the  metropolitan  city. 

Still  the  bustle  of  moving  from  place  to  place, 
and  a  perpetual  change  of  scene,  are  apt  under  the 
best  circumstances  to  distract  the  mind  from  *hat 
state  of  habitual  devotion  in  which  it  ought  to  rest. 
Good  habits  are  very  hard  to  gain,  but  very  easy  to 
lose ;  and  nothing  is  so  likely  to  destroy  them  as 
a  mode  of  life  in  which  every  turn  of  the  road 
develops  something  new.  To  guard  against  this 
danger,  our  pilgrims  set  themselves  a  rule,  which 
none  but  the  most  ardent  devotion  could  conceive. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  their  long  journey, 
whether  they  were  in  a  crowded  city,  in  the  wilds 
of  a  forest,  or  clambering  up  the  Alps,  they  recited 
together  daily  the  whole  of  the  Psalter.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  expressly  said  that  they  did  not 
neglect  the  works  of  mercy,  which  God  gave  them 
an  opportunity  of  doing.  Thus  they  went  on  their 
way  chanting  the  praises  of  God,  and  walking  with 
a  joyful  heart  over  the  thorns  and  briers  which 
obstructed  their  path  ;  doing  good  as  they  went  to 
their  fellow-pilgrims,  and  to  all  sufferers,  of  whom 
in  those  times  of  violence  there  was  no  lack.  The 
road  which  they  travelled  was  not  an  unfrequented 
one  ;  and  they  might  have  found  much  to  distract 
their  attention  if  they  had  chosen  to  detach  their 
minds  from  their  holy  occupation.  They  not  only 
met  the  lowly  pilgrim  who  like  themselves  had  left 
his  home  out  of  devotion  ;  but  many  a  bishop  and 
abbot,  too  often  with  a  lordly  train,  hastening  to 


have  his  cause  judged  at  Rome,  would  overtake 
and  pass  them  by;  or  else  they  would  meet  the 
young  clerk,  high  in  hopes,  going  to  seek  his  for- 
tune as  an  adventurer  at  the  Roman  court.^  Many 
a  more  congenial  companion,  however,  travelled 
the  same  way;  their  alternate  chanting  of  the 
Psalms  was  at  least  not  so  singular  as  to  be  osten- 
tatious; at  each  of  the  hours  the  monk  was  bound 
to  descend  from  his  horse,  pulled  off  his  gloves  and 
his  cowl,  and,  falling  on  his  knees,  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross;  then,  after  saying  the  Pater  Noster, 
Deus  in  adjutorium,  and  Gloria  Patri,  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  finished  the  office  on  horseback.^ 
English  monks  especially,  when  they  travelled,  said 
the  usual  night  hours  during  the  day,  so  that  other 
voices  besides  those  of  our  pilgrims  were  heard 
chanting  in  the  open  air  as  they  journeyed  to 
Rome.  There  were  pilgrims  of  another  sort,  who, 
unlike  Stephen  and  his  companion,  had  undertaken 
the  journey  to  expiate  some  dreadful  crime;  some 
even  walked  with  small  and  cutting  chains  of  iron 
round  their  bodies,^  in  hopes  of  obtaining  absolu- 
tion from  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 

There  was  then  many  an  object,  both  good  and 
bad,  to  arrest  the  attention  of  our  pilgrims  on  the 
way,  and  to  call  for  their  sympathy.  The  road  to 
Rome  was  an  indication  of  what  the  city  was 
itself ;  it  was  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and, 
like  the  Church,  had  both  a  heavenly  and  an  earthly 
aspect.     In  one  sense  it  was  Christ's  kingdom,  hold- 

^  V.  Hildebertus,  Ep.  3,  24,  for  a  specimen  of  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  papal  court. 
'  Statuta  Lanfranci,  c.  15.  ^  Ducange,  Peregrinatio. 
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ing  in  its  hands  His  interests,  and  dispensing  His 
mysteries ;  in  another  sense  it  was  an  earthly  king- 
dom, with  earthly  interests  and  intrigues,  the  rich, 
powerful,  and  intellectual  thronging  its  gates  and 
endeavouring  to  gain  the  honours  and  the  wealth 
which  it  had  to  dispense ;  and  then,  again,  through 
this  motley  scene,  it  was  Christ's  kingdom  working, 
and  bringing  good  out  of  the  selfishness  and  the 
avarice  of  men,  to  the  wonder  of  the  angels  who 
look  on.  It  was  in  this  twofold  point  of  view  that 
Rome  was  looked  upon  in  Stephen's  time  ;  thus,  on 
the  one  hand,  William  of  Malmesbury,i  a  contem- 
porary writer,  speaks  in  bitter  terms  of  the  Romans 
as  '^the  laziest  of  men,  bartering  justice  for  gold, 
selling  the  rule  of  the  canons  for  a  price  "  ;  and  in 
the  next  page  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  with  enthu- 
siasm its  heavenly  treasures,  the  bodies  of  number- 
less martyrs,  who  rested  in  its  bosom.  If  ever 
there  was  a  turbulent,  seditious  populace,  it  was 
that  of  Rome  ;  its  nobles,  fierce  and  bloody  tyrants; 
its  cardinals,  too  often  purpled  princes ;  but  then, 
too,  it  was  the  principal  treasure-house  of  Christ's 
blessings  on  earth,  the  centre  of  Catholic  com- 
munion, and  the  rallying-point  of  all  that  was 
good ;  and  if  sometimes  the  side  of  injustice, 
amidst  the  multiplicity  of  causes  which  flowed  into 
it,  triumphed,  still  there  was  a  mighty  energy  in 
its  good,  which  at  length  brought  good  out  of 
evil ;  and  at  all  events  there  was  ever  room  for  the 
poor  pilgrim  to  kneel  at  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles, 
from  whence  he  went  back  on  his  way  rejoicing. 
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This  was  Stephen's  object  in  going  to  Rome  ;  he 
thought  that  his  prayers  would  be  most  likely  to  be 
heard  if  he  knelt  near  that  body  the  very  shadow  of 
which  healed  the  sick,  and  which  was  often  so 
close  to  our  most  blessed  Lord  ;  and,  again,  at  the 
tomb  which  contained  that  precious  body  which 
gave  virtue  to  handkerchiefs  and  aprons,  and  which 
bore  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  its  suffer- 
ings had  filled  up  what  was  behindhand  of  the 
afflictions  of  our  Lord  for  His  Church's  sake. 
How  Stephen's  prayers  were  answered  we  shall 
soon  see. 
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STEPHEN  AT  MOLESME 


Stephen  was  returning  from  his  pilgrimage  with 
his  faithful  companion,  probably  on  his  way  back 
to  Sherborne,  when  God  conducted  his  steps  to  the 
place  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  his  labours.  As 
he  was  travelling  through  a  dark  forest  in  the 
diocese  of  Langres  in  Burgundy,^  he  came  to  a 
poor  monastery  situated  on  the  side  of  a  sloping 
hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  little  river  Leignes.  It 
could  hardly  be  called  a  monastery,  for  it  was  a 
collection  of  huts,  built  by  the  monks  themselves, 
of  the  boughs  of  trees,  which  they  had  cut  down 
with  their  own  hands,  surrounding  a  small  wooden 
oratory.  Around  this  little  knot  of  huts,  more  like 
an  encampment  than  a  settled  dwelling,  was  an 
open  space  in  the  forest,  which  the  monks  had 
cleared,  and  which  had  been  given  them  by  a 
neighbouring  baron.  The  brethren  had  no  means 
of  subsistence  but  the  produce  of  this  piece  of 
ground,  which  they  tilled  with  their  own  hands, 
and  they  were  as  much  dependent  upon  it  as  the 
poorest  serf  who  gained  his  own  livelihood  by  the 

^  As  late  as  Martenne's  time,  the  road  to  Molesme  was  so  intricate, 
that  he  and  his  companions  lost  their  way  in  the  wood,  and  only 
arrived  at  the  convent  gate  very  late  at  night.    Voy.  Litt.  part  i. 
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sweat  of  his  brow ;  yet  amongst  this  poor  brother- 
hood were  men  of  noble  birth  and  of  high  intellec- 
tual attainments.  The  monastery  had  only  been 
established  a  short  time,  and  was  struggling  with 
all  the  difficulties  which  beset  an  infant  community. 
Its  history  is  a  curious  one,  as  showing  how  the 
reckless  fury  of  the  times  was  beaten  down  by  an 
element  of  good  even  more  energetic  than  the  evil 
which  it  had  to  encounter.  Two  brothers  of  noble 
birth  were  one  day  riding  through  a  solitary  place 
in  a  forest  not  far  from  Molesme,  called  the  Forest 
of  Colan  ;  both  were  armed,  for  they  were  riding  to 
take  part  in  a  tournament, — a  species  of  festivity, 
which  with  all  its  pageantry,  its  flutter  of  pennons 
and  glittering  of  armour,  was  soon  after  condemned 
in  strong  terms  by  the  Church. ^  They  were  both 
worldly  men,  whose  only  object  was  honour,  in  the 
pursuit  of  which  they  feared  neither  God  nor  man. 
As  they  were  journeying  on,  the  devil,  aided  by  the 
solitude  and  darkness  of  the  place,  suggested  horrid 
thoughts  to  each  of  them — of  murdering  the  other 
in  order  to  obtain  his  heritance,  and  it  cost  them 
a  struggle  to  put  the  temptation  down.  Shortly 
afterwards,  on  returning  from  the  tournament,  they 
passed  through  the  same  place.  The  wicked  thoughts 
which  had  attacked  them  in  that  spot  rose  to  the 
mind  of  each,  and  each  trembled  secretly  at  the 
dreadful  power  which  Satan  possessed  over  his 
mind.  Without  revealing  to  each  other  their  fears, 
they  both  hastened  to  the  hut  of  a  holy  priest,  who 
lived  a  hermit's  life  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and 

^  St.  Bern.  Ep.  376,  Cone.  Lat.  ii.  Canon  14. 
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separately  confessed  their  sin.  They  then  revealed 
to  each  other  the  dreadful  thoughts  which  had 
crossed  their  minds,  and  recognising  that  they 
could  not  serve  God  and  Mammon,  must  either  be 
like  devils  in  wickedness  or  saints  in  holiness,  they 
agreed  to  quit  the  world  with  all  its  honours,  and 
to  live  in  the  forest  under  the  direction  of  the  holy 
hermit.  The  world  soon  heard  of  the  conversion 
of  these  noble  youths,  who  had  quitted  everything 
that  it  holds  dear,  to  embrace  a  voluntary  poverty, 
and  to  live  a  life  of  painful  discipline  ;  and  a  few 
others  were  induced  to  follow  their  example.  At 
first  they  lived  the  life  rather  of  hermits  than  of 
coenobites ;  afterwards,  as  their  number  increased 
to  seven,  they  determined  on  adopting  the  rule  of 
St.  Benedict,  and  looked  around  them  for  some  one 
to  instruct  them  in  it.  They  turned  their  eyes  on 
Robert,  then  Abbot  of  St.  Michel  de  Tonnere,  a 
monastery  near  the  town  of  Tonnere,  on  the 
borders  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy.  Robert, 
however,  was  at  that  time  unable  to  leave  his  post, 
and  the  hermits  of  Colan  were  disappointed  in  their 
hopes  of  obtaining  him.  Not  long  after,  however, 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  St.  Michel  by  the  incor- 
rigibly bad  lives  of  the  monks,  and  to  return  to 
Celle  near  Troyes,  his  original  monastery,  from 
whence  he  was  soon  elected  Prior  of  St.  Aigulphus. 
At  this  place  the  hermits  again  sought  him,  and  this 
time  they  applied  to  Rome  for  an  order  from  the 
pope,  commanding  him  to  undertake  the  direction 
of  them.  Alexander  II.,  the  then  reigning  pontiff, 
pleased  with  their  persevering  zeal,  granted  their 
request,  and  Robert  quitted  St.  Aigulphus  to  preside 
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over  this  infant  community.  Under  his  guidance 
they  gained  frequent  accessions  to  the  brotherhood; 
and  when  at  last  their  numbers  amounted  to  thir- 
teen, St.  Robert  saw  fit  to  remove  their  habitation 
from  the  forest  of  Colan  to  Molesme.  The  new 
monastery  was  founded  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  on  Sunday,  the  20th  of  December,  a.d.  1075. 
It  was  here  that  Stephen  found  the  community, 
and  he  at  once  felt  that  he  had  reached  the  end  of 
his  wanderings.  The  place  certainly  had  nothing 
tempting  to  common  eyes.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  a 
person  falling  in  love  with  what  may  be  called 
the  romance  of  monastic  life:  splendid  archi- 
tecture, a  beautiful  ceremonial,  and,  above  all, 
religious  peace  and  an  absence  of  worldly  cares, 
are  legitimate  compensations  for  all  that  monks 
give  up  for  Christ's  sake.  But  at  Molesme  even 
these  attractions  were  wanting.  The  monks, 
like  St.  Paul,  worked  with  their  own  hands 
to  get  their  daily  bread;  and  so  poor  were  they 
that  even  this  was  often  lacking,  and  they  were 
obliged  at  times  to  live  wholly  on  vegetables.  They 
were  visibly  dependent  on  God's  providence  for 
their  daily  bread;  and  seeking  first  the  .kingdom 
of  God,  they  trusted  that  their  scanty  food  and 
raiment  would  be  added  to  them.  It  was  their 
poverty  which  attracted  Stephen  ;  these  few  men 
serving  God  in  the  wild  of  the  forest  were  the  very 
realisation  of  the  new  order  of  things  which  was 
brought  in  by  the  cross  of  Christ,  by  which  weak- 
ness was  made  strength  and  suffering  sanctified  to 
bring  joy.  They  were  the  salt  of  the  earth,  pre- 
serving it  from  corruption  by  their  supernatural 
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virtues,  and  averting  the  anger  of  God  from  the 
sinful  world.  Here  he  found  St.  Benedict's  rule 
carried  out  to  the  letter  without  any  of  the  relaxa- 
tions which  had  crept  in  through  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  this  we  know  from  every  one  of  Stephen's  sub- 
sequent actions  was  the  state  of  life  at  which  he 
aimed  in  his  own  person,  and  which  he  tried  to 
in  others.  This  probably  was  the  object  of  his 
prayers  at  St.  Peter's  tomb,  and  now  they  were 
answered,  for  he  had  thus  lighted  unexpectedly 
upon  a  place  where  he  could  follow  after  that 
perfection  which  he  had  already  conceived  in  his 

heart.^ 

In  thus  quitting  his  original  monastery  and  enter- 
ing another,  he  was  in  no  way  violating  his  rule, 
for  St.  Benedict  expressly  allows  an  abbot  to  receive 
a  monk  of  any  distant  monastery  which  was  un- 
known to  him;  that  is,  as  it  is  interpreted,  he 
excludes  monasteries  which  are  so  near  as  to  admit 
of  intercourse.  But  there  was  another  difficulty, 
which  it  cost  Stephen  a  painful  struggle  with  him- 
self to  overcome.  The  devil  often  gathers  all  his 
powers  to  give  battle  to  great  saints,  when  they  are 
on  the  eve  of  doing  some  action  which  is  to  be  the 
turning-point  of  their  lives  ;  and  so  it  was  with 
Stephen.  He  felt  a  most  bitter  pang  at  parting 
from  the  clerk  who  had  been  the  faithful  companion 
of  his  pilgrimage.  His  affectionate  heart,  which 
from  his  early  consecration  to  God's  service  at 
Sherborne,  could  hardly  have  known  the  love  of 

1  Manriquez,  Ann.  Cist.  Introd.  c.  2,  conjectures  that  he  made  a 
vow  at  Rome  to  embrace  a  more  perfect  mode  of  life. 
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father,  mother,  brethren,  or  sisters,  had  it  seems  fixed 
itself  so  firmly  on  his  friend,  that  now  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  he  could  tear  himself  away.  He, 
however,  vanquished  in  the  struggle,  and  remained 
behind  at  Molesme,  while  his  friend  passed  on.  For 
this  one  friend  whom  he  gave  up,  he  at  once  found 
two  others  in  Robert  and  Alberic,  the  abbot  and 
prior  of  Molesme.  Both  of  them  were  his  com- 
panions in  the  more  arduous  struggles  of  his  after- 
life ;  both  have  been,  with  him,  held  up  by  the 
Church  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful,  among  the 
saints  ;  and  it  was  their  joint  work  which  he  was 
afterwards  left  on  earth  to  complete.  When,  how- 
ever, Stephen  joined  them  at  Molesme,  they  were 
but  simple  monks,  unknown  to  the  world.  Robert, 
the  spiritual  father  of  both  Alberic  and  Stephen, 
was  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Champagne ; 
he  had  been  a  monk  from  a  very  early  age,  and  had 
been  distinguished  for  his  adherence  to  the  strict 
rule  of  St.  Benedict ;  he  had  quitted  the  govern- 
ment of  the  abbey  of  St.  Michel,  as  we  have  said 
above,  and  retired  into  a  private  station  because 
of  the  incorrigible  laxity  of  the  monks.  Alberic 
was  one  of  the  original  seven  hermits  of  Colan  ;  he 
is  described  in  the  early  history  of  Citeaux  as  "a 
man  of  learning,  well  skilled  in  things  both  divine 
and  human,  a  lover  of  the  rule  and  of  the  brethren."  ^ 
These  two  walked  'land  in  hand  with  Stephen  in 
all  the  trials  in  which  they  soon  found  themselves 
involved.  The  monastery  at  times  suffered  from 
actual  want ;  from  the  loneliness  of  the  spot  and 

*  Exord.  Parv.  Cist.,  c.  9. 
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the  fewness  of  visitors,  they  were  quite  forgotten  by 
the  world,  and  the  alms  of  the  faithful  were  turned 
into  other  channels.  They  continued,  however,  in 
cheerful  faith,  winning  their  livelihood  out  of  the 
hard  ground,  and  feeling  sure  that  God  would  not 
desert  them  ;  and,  indeed,  they  found  that  their 
faith  was  not  misplaced.  One  day,  as  they  were 
about  to  sit  down  to  a  scanty  meal,  after  the  hard 
labour  of  the  day,  the  Bishop  of  Troyes  arrived  at 
the  monastery  with  a  considerable  retinue.  The 
poor  monks  felt  ashamed  that  they  could  so  miser- 
ably supply  the  needs  of  their  illustrious  visitor,  but 
cheerfully  divided  with  him  their  hard-won  meal. 
The  bishop  went  away  from  the  monastery,  wonder- 
ing at  the  fervent  piety  of  its  inmates.  For  a  long 
time  nothing  came  of  this  visit,  and  the  monks  had 
probably  forgotten  it.  Meanwhile  the  resources 
of  the  community  became  daily  more  straitened, 
till  at  last  there  were  hardly  provisions  enough  left 
to  serve  them  for  a  few  days.  The  brethren  applied 
to  St.  Robert,  and  informed  him  of  the  state  of  the 
case.  He  bade  them  quietly  trust  in  God,  who 
would  not  leave  His  servants  to  perish  in  the  soli- 
tude to  which  they  had  retired  to  serve  Him.  He 
ordered  some  of  them  to  go  to  Troyes,  which  was 
much  nearer  to  them  than  their  own  episcopal  city 
of  Langres,  and  bade  them  buy  food,  though  he 
well  knew  that  he  had  no  money  to  give  them. 
The  exact  conformity  of  their  lives  to  the  very  letter 
of  Scripture,  made  them  look  upon  it  as  a  solace 
and  a  counsel  in  the  minutest  points,  in  a  way  of 
which  we  have  no  conception  ;  thus  the  words  of 
Isaiah  rose  to  St.  Robert's  mind,  "  Ye  who  have  no 
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money,  hasten,  come,  and  buy.''  ^  Encouraged  by 
the  faith  of  their  abbot,  the  monks  set  out.  on  their 
apparently  hopeless  journey.  So  long  had  the  good 
brethren  kept  away  from  the  world,  that  they  for- 
got the  singularity  of  their  appearance.  They  were 
therefore  surprised  on  entering  the  city  that  their 
naked  feet,  coarse  habit,  and  features  so  worn  with 
toil  and  watching  that  the  fervent  spirit  seemed  to 
shine  through  the  flesh,  attracted  general  attention. 
The  news  flew  hastily  round,  till  it  reached  the 
bishop's  palace.  He  ordered  them  to  be  brought 
to  his  presence,  and  as  soon  as  they  entered  recog- 
nised his  hosts  of  Molesme.  He  received  them 
with  joy,  took  off  their  tattered  habits,  and  sent 
them  back  with  his  blessing,  and  a  waggon  loaded 
with  clothes  and  bread  for  their  poor  brethren  at 
home.  We  may  fancy  the  joy  of  the  community 
when  they  saw  their  messengers  return,  not  empty- 
handed  as  they  went,  but  laden  with  the  blessings 
which  God  had  given  them,  as  it  were  with  His  own 
hand,  to  reward  their  faith.  This  seems  to  have 
been  nearly  the  last  of  their  struggles  with  poverty, 
"  for,"  says  the  monk  who  has  written  St.  Robert's 
life,^  "  from  that  day  forth  there  never  was  wanting 
to  them  a  man  to  supply  them  with  all  that  was 
necessary  for  food  and  clothing.  And  as  they  en- 
dured with  the  greatest  constancy  in  God's  service, 
many  continually  were  added  to  their  number,  fugi- 
tives from  the  world,  who,  leaving  their  earthly 
burdens,  placed  their  necks  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Lord." 


^  Isa.  Iv.  Vulg. 


*  v.  Bollandists,  April  29. 
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The  community  of  Molesme  seemed  now  to  be  in 
a  fair  way  of  becoming  the  head  of  a  new  and 
flourishing  congregation  of  the  Benedictine  order. 
It  might  even  have  rivalled  Cluny,  for  many  abbots 
prayed  St.  Robert  to  grant  them  some  of  his  monks, 
by  way  of  introducing  into  their  own  monasteries 
the  reform  of  Molesme.      It  would  have  become 
what  Citeaux  was  afterwards,  had  not  the  folly  of 
the   monks  frustrated   the  designs  of  God.     The 
various  steps  by  which  the  change  was  effected  in 
the  convent  are  not  marked  in  the  scanty  annals  of 
the  time.     The  brethren  appear  at  first  in  the  story 
as  saints  in  perfection,  and  a  little  further  on  are 
represented  as  degenerate.    The  change,  however, 
took  place  on  an  increase  of  numbers  and  of  wealth 
in  the  community;   it  does   not,  therefore,  at  all 
follow  that  the  original  monks  degenerated ;  it  was 
rather  the  second  generation  who  broke  in  upon 
the  strictness  of  the  first.    Again,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  strong  expressions  may  be  used, 
and  rightly,  about  the  corruption  of  monks,  with- 
out implying  the  existence  of  gross  impurity.    A 
convent  may  degenerate  into  a  lax  and  formal  way 
of  performing  its  duties,  or  it  may  be  ruined  by 
internal  dissensions,   without  falling    into  vicious 
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excesses.    The  most  common  commencement  of 
corruption  was  a  violation  of  the  rule  of  poverty, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  at  Molesme. 
The  wealth  which  had  accrued  to  them  from  the 
bounty  of  the  faithful  had  done  away  with  the 
necessity  of  manual  labour,  and  they  refused  to 
obey  their  abbot,  who  wished  to  keep  it  up  as  a 
portion   of    the  discipline  enjoined    by  the  rule. 
Again,  they  insisted  on  keeping  possession  of  paro- 
chial tithes,  and  they  assumed  habits  of  a  richer 
and   warmer  sort  than    the  rule   allowed.     They 
grounded  their  arguments  on  the  general  practice 
of  monasteries  about  them,  though  it  was  opposed 
to  the  rule  which  they  professed  to  follow.     From 
the  general  state  of  monasticism  at  the  period  it 
was  quite  evident  that  these  dispensations,  though 
sanctioned   by  precedent,   and   in   themselves  not 
incompatible  with  strictness   of  Hfe,  led   in   most 
cases  in  the  end  to  laxity.     On  these  grounds  St. 
Robert  opposed  these  innovations,  and  his  opposi- 
tion led  to  further  resistance  from  the  monks ;  they 
had  first  begun  by  despising  the  poverty  of  Christ, 
and  they  ended  by  disobeying  their  abbot.     Poverty 
and  obedience  are  the  very  soul  of  monasticism, 
and  a  convent  which  has  once  transgressed  these 
two  portions  of  the  vow  is  in  a  state  next  to  hope- 
less.   St.  Robert  saw  that  his  presence  only  irritated 
his    refractory    children,   and    he   determined    on 
leaving  them,  as  St.  Benedict  and  other  saints  had 
set  him  the  example  of  doing,  and  retired  to  a  place 
called  Aurum,  the  habitation  of  certain   hermits.^ 

^  Mabillon,  Ann.  Ben.  69,  73,  identifies  this  with  a  place  called 
Hauz,  where  three  hermits  are  said  to  have  lived,  and  which  was,  in 
his  time,  a  farm  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Molesme. 
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The  community  of  Molesme  seemed  now  to  be  in 
a  fair  way  of  becoming  the  head  of  a  new  and 
flourishing  congregation  of  the  Benedictine  order. 
It  migiit  even  have  rivalled  Cluny,  for  many  abbots 
prayed  St.  Robert  to  grant  them  some  of  his  monks, 
by  way  of  introducing  into  their  own  monasteries 
the  reform  of  Molcsmc.  It  would  have  become 
what  Citeaux  was  afterwards,  had  not  the  folly  of 
the  monks  fru-slrated  the  designs  of  God.  The 
various  steps  by  which  the  change  was  effected  in 
the  convent  arc  not  marked  in  tl)e  scanty  annals  of 
the  time.  The  brethren  appear  at  first  in  the  story 
as  saints  in  perfection,  and  a  little  further  on  are 
represented  as  degenerate.  The  chajige,  however, 
took  pL'ice  on  an  increase  of  numbers  and  of  wealtli 
in  the  community;  it  does  not,  therefore,  at  all 
follow  that  the  original  monks  degenerated ;  it  was 
rather  the  second  generation  who  broke  in  upon 
the  strictness  of  the  first.  Again,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  strong  expressions  may  be  used, 
and  rightly,  about  the  corruption  of  monks,  with- 
out implying  the  existence  of  grciss  impurity.  A 
convent  may  degenerate  into  a  lax  and  formal  way 
of  performing  its  duties,  or  it  may  be  ruined  by 
internal  dissensions,  without  falling   into  vicious 
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The  most  conmion  commencement  of 
corruption  was  a  violation  of  the  rule  of  poverty, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  at  Molesme. 
The  wealth  which  had  accrued  to  them  from  the 
bounty  of  the  faithful  had  done  away  with  the 
necessity  of  manual  labour,  and  they  refused  to 
obey  their  abbot,  who  wished  to  keep  it  up  as  a 
portion  of  the  disciphne  enjoined  by  the  rule. 
Again,  they  insisted  on  keeping  possession  of  paro- 
chial tithes,  and  they  assumed  habits  of  a  richer 
and  warmer  sort  than  the  rule  allowed.  They 
grounded  their  arguments  on  the  general  practice 
of  monasteries  about  them,  though  it  was  opposed 
to  the  rule  which  they  professed  to  follow.  From 
the  general  state  of  monasticbm  at  the  period  it 
was  quite  evident  that  the^^e  dispensations,  though 
sanctioned  by  precedent,  and  in  them^lvcs  not 
incompatible  with  strictness  of  life,  led  in  mosit 
cases  in  the  end  to  laxity.  On  these  grounds  St. 
Robert  opposed  these  innovations,  and  his  opposi- 
tion led  to  further  resistance  from  the  monks ;  they 
had  first  begun  by  despising  the  poverty  of  Christ, 
and  they  ended  by  disobeying  their  abbot.  Poverty 
and  obedience  are  the  very  soul  of  monasticism, 
and  a  convent  which  has  once  transgressed  these 
two  portions  of  the  \x)w  is  in  a  state  next  to  hope- 
less. St.  Robert  saw  thai  his  presence  only  irritated 
his  refractory  children,  and  he  determined  on 
leaving  them,  as  St.  Benedict  and  other  saints  had 
set  him  the  example  of  doing,  and  retired  to  a  place 
called  Aunim,  the  habitation  of  certain  hermits.* 

'  Mibillon,  Ann.  Boi.  69,  73*  MittUfiei  this  witb  ■  pUcv  called 
Hsuc,  vbere  tkrec  bcrmiu  src  i^itl  to  luTe  )iftd,  and  trhifh  wtA,  te 
his  time,  a  hm  htUxigia^  to  the  ■MOAstrry  c^  Mnlnxne. 
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This  was  a  severe  trial  to  Stephen.  He  had  come 
to  Molesme  because  there  he  could  serve  Christ 
better  than  anywhere  else,  and  he  had  for  a  time 
rejoiced  in  being  able  to  follow  the  steps  of  his 
Divine  Master.  But  he  had  gradually  seen  his 
brethren  become  worse  and  worse,  till  at  last 
through  their  misconduct  he  was  now  abandoned 
by  his  spiritual  guide.  It  is  true  he  did  not  himself 
follow  the  laxity  which  he  saw  around  him,  but 
this,  though  it  might  set  his  own  conscience  at  rest, 
could  not  restore  the  peace  of  the  brotherhood. 
The  very  object  of  the  ccenobitic  life  is  that  all 
should  obey  the  same  rule  and  do  the  same  things, 
so  that  the  zeal  of  one  may  kindle  the  other.  The 
bond  of  charity  was  now  broken,  and  the  convent 
was  in  effect  ruined.  To  add  to  his  trial,  he  now 
found  that  a  great  portion  of  the  charge  of  this 
unruly  community  was  on  his  hands,  for  Albcric, 
who  as  prior  naturally  took  the  government  of  the 
abbey  in  the  absence  of  the  abbot,  invested  him 
with  a  portion  of  his  authority.  He  therefore  set 
about  his  hopeless  task,  but  how  far  he  succeeded 
we  may  guess  from  the  treatment  which  the  monks 
inflicted  on  his  colleague.  They  scLzod  on  Albcric^ 
who  still  endeavoured  to  carry  out  Robert's  prin- 
ciples, beat  him  severely,  and  thrust  him  into  a 
dungeon.  On  his  release  Alt>eric  determined  to 
quit  the  monastery,  and  he  was  followed  by  Stephen 
and  one  or  two  other  monks.  Thus  was  Stephen 
cast  upon  the  world,  deprived  of  all  the  guides 
which  Providence  had  put  into  his  way ;  so  true  is 
it  that  we  must  not  set  our  hearts  in  this  world 
even  on  the  good  which  God  allows  us  to  work. 
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Good  is  to  be  loved,  not  because  it  is  ours,  but 
because  it  is  to  God's  glory ;  when  He  wills  that  it 
should  perish  we  must  not  murmur,  but  keep  our 
hearts  still  fixed  upon  Him,  ready  to  do  His  will. 

Stephen  was  now,  it  may  be  said,  his  own  master. 
The  authorities  of  his  convent,  by  abandoning  it, 
had  released  him  from  his  vow  of  obedience.  He, 
however,  did  not  choose  for  himself  an  easy  lot; 
he  again  sought  the  desert,  and  retired  with  Alberic 
and  the  other  monks  to  a  solitary  place  called 
Vivicus,  now  Vivier,  near  Landreville,  about  four 
leagues  from  Molesme.^  God,  however,  did  not 
leave  His  servant  in  this  solitude.  After  he  had 
been  there  for  some  time,  gathering  strength  by 
prayer  and  fasting  for  the  work  which  he  was  soon 
called  upon  to  perform,  it  pleased  Him  to  call  him 
back  from  hi*  retreat  to  his  old  monastery.  The 
monks  soon  discovered  that  the  flower  of  the  com- 
munity was  i;onc»  and  that  they  could  not  govern 
themselves  \\-ithout  Robert.  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  not  thoroughly  bad ;  they  did  not  wish 
to  give  up  the  strict  abstinence  enjoined  by  the 
rule ;  it  was  rather  the  poverty  which  scandalised 
them ;  they  did  not  Hkc  the  coarse  habit  and  the 
hard  niunual  labour,  and  wished  to  be  like  their 
neighbours-  Tliey  therefore  began  to  long  for 
Robert's  return,  and  knew  not  how  to  win  him 
back  from  hb  retreat  after  once  driving  him  away 
by  their  misconduct,  and  then  grossly  ill-treating 
their  prior  in  his  absence.  They  at  Uist  determined 
to  apply  to  the  holy  see,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 

^  Mabtllon,  Ann.  Ben.  66^  io<x 
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an  order  commanding  Robert  to  resume  the  com- 
mand of  the  monastery.  The  holy  see  appears  to 
have  been  the  great  court  of  appeal  of  Christendom : 
monks  good  and  bad,  bearded  hermits,  and  mitred 
abbots,  all  brought  their  causes  to  Rome  ;  and  if  he 
could  not  afford  to  travel  in  any  other  way,  the 
poor  brother  trudged  manfully  across  the  Alps  with 
his  wallet  on  his  back  to  obtain  justice  from  the 
papal  court.  The  jurisdiction  of  bishops  over 
abbots  was  ill  defined,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  in- 
dependent way  in  which  superiors  left  their  monas- 
teries without  apparently  consulting  their  bishop. 
None,  therefore,  but  a  power  which  held  its  seat  at 
a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  could  not 
be  accused  of  selfish  views,  was  able  to  step  in 
when  ordinary  authority  failed.  A  mandate  from 
Rome  Robert  could  not  refuse  to  obey,  and  he 
again  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  refractory 
monks.  Stephen  and  Alberic,  with  the  other  monks 
who  had  retired  to  Vivier,  followed  the  example  of 
their  abbot,  and  the  whole  brotherhood  was  again 
united  within  the  cloister  of  Molesme.  The  monks 
who  had  before  rebelled  had  either  grown  wiser  or 
been  frightened  into  submission,  and  were  ready  to 
obey  their  abbot ;  on  the  other  hand,  Robert  had 
learned  to  deal  more  gently  with  them,  now  that 
they  were  disposed  to  be  submissive.  The  com- 
mand of  the  Pope  had  rendered  it  impossible  to 
quit  them  a  second  time,  without  permission  from 
Rome  itself,  or  from  a  legate  ;  so  that  it  was  clearly 
his  duty  to  manage  their  unruly  spirits  as  best  he 
could,  and  by  concession  in  some  particulars  to  win 
them  to  keep  the  more  essential  portions  of  the 
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rule.  The  monastery  began  again  to  flourish,  and 
new  convents  were  even  placed  under  the  jurisdic- 
•tion  of  the  abbot,  and  filled  by  monks  of  his 
choosing,  who  were  to  model  the  new  community 
according  to  the  reform  introduced  by  him. 

Though,  however,  the  harmony  of  the  convent 
was  thus  restored,  and  external  decency  preserved, 
yet  it  was  far  from  being  a  place  where  those  who 
aspired  after  perfection  could  rest  in  peace  ;  the 
charm  of  holy  poverty  was  gone,  and  many  of  the 
brethren  of  Molesme  in  secret  regretted  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place.    The  convent  had  ceased  to 
be  to  them  what  it  had  been  before ;  the  alms  of 
the  faithful  had  enriched  it,  and  they  regretted  the 
wooden  huts  and  oratory,  and  the  poverty  which 
had  obliged  them  to  work  in  the  heat  and  in  the 
cold,  as  is  the  appointed  lot  of  poor  men.    The  fore- 
most of  their  party  was  Stephen.     Every  morning 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  was  read  in  chapter,  and 
he  mourned  in  secret  over  the  many  departures 
from  its  holy  dictates,  of  which  the  convent  was 
guilty.    To  the  generality  of  the  world  many  of  the 
commandments  of  Christ  are  precepts  of  perfection ; 
but  to  monks  who  have  sworn  to  quit  the  world, 
they  are  precepts  of  obligation.     In  token  of  this, 
a  monk  in  some  convents  was  buried  in  his  habit, 
with  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  in  his  hand,  to  show 
that  by  that  rule  he  was  to  stand  or  fall  at  the  last 
day.     For  a  long  time,  however,  Stephen  and  his 
companions  made  no  formal  complaint,  but  bore 
their   sorrows    in    silence.      Much   might    be    said 
against  taking  any  steps  to  remedy  the  state  of 
things  which  they  saw  around  them.     It  was  not 
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by  their  fault  that  they  transgressed  their  rule ; 
besides  this,  peace  had  but  lately  been  restored  to 
the  monastery,  and  it  was  an  invidious  thing  again 
to  disturb  the  conscience  of  their  brethren,  which 
had  so  lately  been  set  at  rest.  Again,  each  of  them 
might  think  that  the  feelings  which  actuated  him 
were  merely  the  effect  of  his  own  restlessness,  in 
which  case  it  would  be  a  far  greater  merit  to  obey 
in  silence,  than  to  afflict  their  bodies  with  fasting, 
and  to  walk  about  in  coarse  garments. 

Gradually,  however,  by  comparing  his  views  with 
those  of  his  neighbour,  each  man  found  that  he  was 
not  singular  in  thus  feeling  acutely  the  misery  of 
their  situation.  Stephen  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  break  the  subject  to  Alberic  ;  ^  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  dispensations  and  indulgences  which 
the  other  monks  claimed,  may  appear  to  be  merely 
the  restless  feelings  of  one  accustomed  to  live  in  the 
wild  solitudes  of  nature,  but  they  derive  a  meaning 
from  the  state  of  monasticism  in  his  time.  St. 
Benedict  had  in  his  rule  left  a  power  with  the 
superior  of  altering  or  tempering  the  rule,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  convent.  The 
natural  course  of  things  had  led  abbots  to  take 
advantage  of  this  provision,  and  their  alterations 
had  in  time  considerably  changed  the  monastic 
state.  It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  any  one  was 
to  blame  in  this.  An  abbot  was  at  first  the  superior 
of  a  few  poor  brethren,  who  worked  for  their  own 

^  Cum  verbum  innovandae  religionis  in  eadem  domo  motum  fuisset, 
ipse  Stephanus  primus  inter  primos  ferventissimo  studio  laboravit  ac 
modis  omnibus  institit  ut  locus  et  ordo  Cisterciensis  insiitueretur. — 
Exord,  Mag, 
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livelihood  amongst  the  rocks  of  some  wilderness, 
or  in  some  hidden  valley,  and  who  only  differed 
from  common  labourers  in  their  singing  psalms 
day  and  night,  in  their  fasting  every  day,  and 
praying  every  hour ;  but  the  case  was  widely 
different  when  the  same  abbot  was  ruler  over  two 
or  three  hundred  monks,  and  when  the  bounty 
of  the  faithful  had  made  him  the  steward  of  the 
poor,  by  giving  him  wide  lands  and  fair  manors. 
The  abbot  became  a  temporal  lord,  with  vassals 
under  his  command;  he  had,  moreover,  to  sit  in 
councils,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  besides  going  to 
Rome  on  the  business  of  the  abbey,  and  making 
a  progress  to  visit  his  estates.  Again,  my  lord 
abbot,  leading  a  solemn  service  with  music  and 
chanting  under  the  canopy  of  his  carved  stall,  or 
blessing  the  people  from  the  altar  with  a  jewelled 
mitre  on  his  head,  and  a  ring  on  his  finger,  was 
a  very  different  person  from  the  poor  lord  of  a  few 
acres  in  a  desert,  ruling  over  a  few  monks  with 
a  wooden  staff  like  a  shepherd's  crook.  Another 
change  in  monasteries  was  their  application  to 
learned  purposes  ;  St.  Benedict's  rule  implies  that 
many  of  the  monks  did  not  know  how  to  read, 
and  learnt  the  Psalter  and  divine  office  by  heart ;  ^ 
but  monasteries,  naturally,  became  the  chief  seats 
of  learning,  and  often  contained  two  schools,  one 
within  the  cloister  for  the  novices,  the  other  without 
it,  for  secular  pupils.  This  involved  a  library  and 
an  establishment  for  copying  manuscripts,  so  that 
manual  labour  might,  in  process  of  time,  with  pro- 

*  Reg.  St.  Ben.  c  viii.  57,  58,  with  Calmet's  Comment. 
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priety  give  place  to  literary  labours.     None  of  these 
changes  involved  a  violation  of  the  rule  ;  the  abbot 
often  wore  a  hair  shirt  under  his  splendid  vestments, 
and  slept  upon  a  hard  mattress  of  straw,  stretched 
by  the  side   of   the   magnificent  state  bed   in   his 
chamber.      He  was  often  really  poor   amidst  the 
great  wealth  of  the  abbey,  because  the  whole  of 
the  revenues  which  could  be  spared  from  the  con- 
vent were  given  to  the  poor.     In  this  way  Cluny, 
in  St.  Hugh's  time,  seems  to  have  been  a  wonderful 
and  stately  seminary,  from  which  proceeded  the 
great  men  of  the  age,  rulers  of  churches,  and  even 
of  the  world,  through  their  sanctity  of  life.     Still 
with  its  magnificent  church,  and  great  revenues, 
it  was  not  what  it  was  before,  the  poor  and  simple 
religious  house.     It  would  be  absurd  to  depreciate 
it   on   this   account;    as  well   might  one  precious 
stone  be  blamed  for  not  being  another  ;  still  it  was 
a  fact  that  it  was  changed  ;    there  were  dispensa- 
tions from   manual   labour,  and   pittances   in   the 
refectory,  and  a  stud  of  horses  for  the  abbot  and 
for  the   prior,  even    for   each  dean   to   ride   away 
when  he  would,  to  visit  his  charge.     Innocent  as 
all   this   was,  when   such   an   abbot  as   St.   Hugh 
governed  Cluny,  still  it  was  a  dangerous  state  ;  a 
dispensing  power  is  necessarily  beside  the  law ;  its 
limits  are  undefined,  for  it  quits  the  broad  line  of 
fact  and  precedent,  and  introduces  moral  questions, 
in  which  it  is  always  difficult  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise  point  where  good   begins  to  mix   with   evil. 
Thus  the  very  next  abbot  to  St.  Hugh  ruined  Cluny 
for  a  time,  and  in  Stephen's  time  very  many  monas- 
teries were  in  a  miserable  state,  on  account  of  the 
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laxity  introduced  by  abbots  under  the  name  of  dis- 
pensations. Stephen  lived  during  the  whole  of  the 
long  struggle  between  the  popes  and  the  secular 
power,  and  we  shall  see  proofs  in  the  subsequent 
actions  of  his  life,  that  in  the  state  of  perplexity  and 
confusion  which  ensued  during  that  most  momen- 
tous contest,  pomp  and  luxury  had  power  to  in- 
vade even  the  cloister.  Many  were  the  innovations 
introduced  under  the  name  of  dispensations,  till 
hardly  a  vestige  of  the  monastic  character  remained. 
Simony  again  brought  with  it  intercourse  with 
princes,  pride  and  luxury.  We  must  not,  therefore, 
wonder  at  Stephen's  hatred  of  the  very  name  of 
dispensation. 

Furthermore,  we  must  recollect  that  Stephen  had 
been  a  dweller  in  the  wilderness  and  forest ;  he 
aspired  to  the  highest  Christian  perfection,  so  that 
he  would  not  have  been  contented  even  with  Cluny. 
Though  a  man  of  learning,  he  wished  to  become 
foolish  for  Christ's  sake ;  he  wished  to  be  perfectly 
destitute,  and  to  depend  for  his  daily  bread  and  his 
coarse  habit  on  God's  providence.  No  record  re- 
mains of  any  action  or  saying  of  his  against  the 
stately  order  of  Cluny,  but  his  vocation  lay  another 
way.  God  had  kindled  a  divine  love  in  his  heart, 
and  it  was  fire  in  his  bones,  and  would  not  let  him 
rest  till  he  had  accomplished  the  work  which  he 
was  sent  on  earth  to  perform.  God's  saints  are 
His  workmanship,  and  the  same  Almighty  good- 
ness which  has  made  the  lilies,  and  also  given  its 
own  beauty  to  the  rose,  which  has  created  flowers, 
precious  stones,  and  animals,  each  with  a  different 
glory,  has  also  in  the  creation  of  His  grace  variously 
VOL.  I.  c 
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moulded  the  souls  of  His  saints.  Stephen's  lot  was 
to  be  of  those  who,  by  their  utter  destitution  of 
human  helps,  most  of  all  illustrate  the  new  order  of 
things,  which  our  blessed  Lady  celebrated  in  the 
Magnificat.  Out  of  weakness  he  was  to  be  made 
strong  ;  with  his  perfect  poverty,  his  coarse  and 
tattered  garment,  his  body  bowed  down  by  labour 
and  mortification,  he  was  to  bring  in  an  order  of 
men  into  the  Church,  who  beat  down  pomp  and 
luxury,  intellect  and  power.  His  wooden  staff  was 
more  powerful  than  the  sceptre  of  kings,  and  his 
fragile  frame  was  the  centre,  around  which  the 
whole  of  the  saintly  prelates  of  the  Church,  who 
fought  against  luxury  and  simony  in  the  Church, 
clustered  and  arranged  their  battle;  the  pre-emi- 
nence which  God  gave  to  His  saint  in  after-life  is 
a  full  vindication  of  his  conduct  in  these  his  first 
years,  when  he  was  a  poor  despised  monk,  treated 
by  his  brethren  as  an  enthusiast  and  fanatic. 


CHAPTER   IV 

REMOVAL  FROM   MOLESME 

The  scanty  chronicles  of  the  time  give  but  few  par- 
ticulars of  the  history  of  Molesme  at  this  period ; 
all  that  is  known  is,  that  the  war  of  dispensations 
continued  for  some  time  at  Molesme,  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  brethren  continued  to  scoflF  at 
Stephen's  scruples.  His  energetic  words  had,  how- 
ever, made  a  great  impression  on  many  of  the 
community,  so  that  the  number  of  those  who 
longed  for  a  more  perfect  way  began  to  form  by 
no  means  a  despicable  part  of  the  monastery. 
Seeing  then  that  God  had  touched  the  hearts  of 
so  many  of  his  brethren,  Stephen  determined  on 
attempting  a  plan,  out  of  which  afterwards  sprung 
the  order  of  Citeaux.  .  He  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
new  monastery,  to  be  governed  according  to  the 
very  letter  of  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  The  scheme 
was  in  many  respects  a  very  bold  one  :  in  the  first 
place,  it  involved  leaving  Molesme,  and  retiring 
again  to  the  desert  or  the  forest;  it  was  in  fact 
beginning  the  world  afresh,  and  exposing  himself 
naked  and  destitute  to  all  the  hardships  which  beset 
an  infant  community.  These,  however,  were  diffi- 
culties which  he  had  already  overcome,  and  which 
his  faith  would  teach  him  to  treat  as  light  afflictions. 
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But  there  was  another  point  of  view  in  which  he 
was  running  a  risk  in  his  new  undertaking.  We 
are  far  too  apt  to  look  upon  the  Middle  Ages  as 
times  to  which  ordinary  rules  of  prudence  will  not 
apply.  It  is  quite  true  that  now,  when  ail  is  over,  we 
can  look  back  and  wonder  at  the  superhuman  deeds 
which  faith  then  achieved ;  but  we  forget  that  we 
now  consider  them  as  they  are  lit  up  by  the  glory 
which  a  successful  result  has  thrown  upon  them. 
Many  a  man  whom  we  now  revere  as  a  saint,  was 
looked  upon  in  his  day  as  a  fanatic.  Stephen  had 
then  to  consider  the  chances  of  success,  just  as  we 
should  do  now;  he  must  have  bethought  himself 
whether  his  scheme  was  likely  to  answer^  in  modern 
phraseology.  The  difference  between  him  and  one 
of  us  is  simply  that  he  had  the  faith  to  throw  him- 
self on  a  great  principle,  in  spite  of  the  chances  of 
its  not  answering.  There  was  a  great  chance  that 
the  opinion  of  even  good  men  would  condemn 
him ;  he  was  leading  a  number  of  monks  into  the 
desert,  and  that  from  Molesme,  a  regular,  and,  in 
many  respects,  a  flourishing  community.  In  re- 
turning to  the  letter  of  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  he 
was  going  back  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the 
sixth,  a  leap  almost  as  wide  as  it  would  be  in  the 
nineteenth  to  go  back  to  the  twelfth.  He  was, 
moreover,  passing  over  the  great  precedent  of 
Cluny,  then,  as  has  been  before  intimated,  in  the 
height  of  its  splendour.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
voice  of  his  conscience  was  loud  within  him,  bidding 
him  embrace  the  most  perfect  way  :  and  the  sad 
state  of  a  great  many  monasteries,  which  had  fallen 
into  disorder  from  the  use  of  dispensations,  was  an 
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external  voice,  hardly  less  loud,  warning  him  to 
avoid  the  rock  on  which  they  had  split.  His  first 
care  was  to  ascertain  the  will  of  his  superiors ;  he 
therefore  and  his  companions  applied  to  Robert 
and  stated  their  difficulties.  Their  faith  in  thus 
throwing  themselves  on  the  will  of  their  abbot  was 
rewarded,  for  he  cordially  entered  into  their  schemes. 
With  a  joyful  heart,  they  then  consulted  with  their 
abbot  on  the  best  mode  of  effecting  what  they 
wished,  feeling  now  sure  that  God  was  with  them 
in  the  course  which  they  intended  to  pursue. 

They  were  obliged  to  proceed  warily,  for  the 
monks  of  Molesme,  however  unwilling  themselves 
to  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  in  all  its  strictness, 
were  still  too  well  aware  of  the  lustre  which  Robert, 
Alberic,  and  Stephen  cast  upon  the  convent,  to 
bear  to  part  with  them  easily.  They  did  not  there- 
fore even  apply  to  their  own  bishop  of  Langres, 
but  went  straight  to  Hugh,  archbishop  of  Lyons 
and  legate  of  the  Holy  See  in  France.  It  was 
early  in  the  year  1098  that  Abbot  Robert  set  out 
from  Molesme  on  his  way  to  Lyons,  accompanied 
by  Stephen,  and  five  other  monks,  Alberic,  Odo, 
John,  Laetaldus,  and  Peter.  The  prelate  to  whom 
they  applied  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
adherents  of  St.  Gregory  VII.,  and  had  even  ex- 
pectations of  succeeding  to  the  popedom  on  his 
death.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  St.  Anselm,  and  at 
the  time  that  our  abbot  came  to  Lyons  with  his 
companions,  the  illustrious  exile  had  sought  and 
obtained  shelter  there.  Hugh  was  therefore  a  man 
to  appreciate  their  difficulties.  He  entered  into 
their  scheme,  and  on  their  return  to  Molesme,  sent 
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them  a  letter  authorising  them  to  quit  Molesme ; 
this  document,  as  it  distinctly  states  the  object  for 
which  they  wished  to  leave  their  monastery,  shall 
be  here  subjoined  at  length. 

"Hugo,   Bishop   of   Lyons    and   legate    of    the 
Apostolic  See,  to  Robert,  Abbot  of  Molesme,  and  to 
the  brethren  with  him,  who  desire  to  serve  God 
according  to  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.     Be  it  known 
to    all  who   rejoice   in   the   advance   of  our  Holy 
Mother  the  Church,  that  you,  with  certain  men, 
your  sons,  brethren  of  the  convent  of  Molesme, 
have  stood  in  our  presence  at  Lyons,  and  declared 
that  ye  wished  to  adhere  to  the  rule  of  the  blessed 
Benedict,  which  ye  had  up  to  this  time  kept  in  the 
said  monastery  in  a  lukewarm  and  negligent  way, 
henceforth     more     strictly    and     more    perfectly. 
Which  thing,  because  it  is  evident  that  from  many 
preventing  causes  ye  cannot  fulfil  in  the  aforesaid 
place,  we,  consulting  the  salvation  of  both  parties, 
that  is,  both  of  those  who  go  away  and  those  who 
stay,  have  thought  it  best  that  ye  should  retire  to 
some  other  place,  which  the  bounty  of  God  shall 
point  out  to  you,  and  there  serve  the  Lord  to  your 
souls'  greater  health  and  quiet.    To  you  therefore 
who  were  then  present.  Abbot  Robert,  and  brethren 
Alberic,  Odo,  John,  Stephen,  Laetaldus,  and  Peter, 
yea  and  to   all  whom   according   to  rule  and  by 
common  counsel  ye  have  determined  to  unite  to 
yourselves,  we  both  then  gave  advice  to  keep  this 
holy  design,  and  therein  now  bid  you  persevere, 
and  through  apostolic  authority  and  by  the  setting 
of  our  seal  confirm  it  for  ever." 

On  receiving  this   letter,  Robert   solemnly  gave 
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back  into  the  hands  of  the  brethren  who  remained 
the  vows  which  they  had  taken  of  obedience  to 
himself,  at  the  same  time  giving  them  liberty  to 
elect  a  successor.    Twenty-one  brethren,  gathered 
together  by  Stephen's  energetic  words,  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  the  archbishop's  permission 
and  to  follow  him  into  the  desert ;  the  others  had 
not  the  courage  to  take  this  bold  step.    A  convent 
is  a  little  world  in  itself,  and  has  its  mixed  characters 
and  tempers,  just  like  the  world ;  the  mass  of  the 
community  in  such  a  convent  as  Molesme  probably 
consisted  of  men   who  followed    the    leading    of 
others,  and  contented  themselves  with  arriving  at  a 
certain  standard  of  holiness,  without  rising  much 
above  or   falling    much    below  it.      Let    no    one 
suppose  that  all  is  smooth  in  a  convent  life  ;  it  has 
temptations  of  its  own,  temptations  to  rising  only 
just  in  time  for  matins,  to  a  love  of  such  ease  as  the 
cloister  will  allow,  to  talking  vain  words  at  recrea- 
tion time,  to  a  low  standard  of  devotion  ;  tempta- 
tions at  which  those  who  live  in  the  world,  exposed 
to  imminent  danger  of  mortal  sin,  may  smile  ;  and 
yet  real,  because  they  argue  habitual  sloth.    Those 
then  who  were  contented  with  this  low  state  of 
religion,  and  yet  were  incapable  of  open  acts  of 
disobedience  and  breaches  of  conventual  discipline, 
would  be  able  to  appreciate  the  high  character  of 
Robert  and  Stephen,  though  they  could  not  follow 
them.     Such  men  would  be  painfully  startled  at 
finding  that  they  must  lose  brethren  beside  whom 
they  had  knelt  at  vigils,  and  to  whose  fervour  in 
singing  God's  praises  they  had  been  accustonied  to 
look  as  a  flame  whereat  to  kindle  their  own  cold- 
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ness.  The  disobedient  and  rebellious,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  considered  the  fervour  of  the  saints  to  be 
a  reproach  on  their  own  evil  tempers,  were  glad  to 
be  left  to  themselves  without  the  restraint  which 
the  presence  of  the  strict  party  imposed  upon  them. 
It  was  therefore  with  various  emotions  that  the 
monks  of  Molesme  saw  their  brethren  set  out  on 
their  expedition.  As  for  the  little  band  itself  who 
thus  left  their  convent  for  the  wilderness,  nothing 
could  be  more  dreary  than  the  prospect  before 
them.  They  were  in  every  respect  adventurers, 
and  none  ever  set  out  in  quest  of  adventures  across 
sea  or  land  in  a  more  destitute  condition  than  did 
these  twenty-one  brethren.  Robert  took  with  him 
the  ecclesiastical  vestments  and  vessels  necessary 
for  celebrating  the  holy  mysteries,  and  also  a  large 
breviary  for  the  ordering  of  the  divine  office. 
Except  this,  they  had  nothing.  Two  accounts  are 
left  us  of  their  march  ;  one  that  they  left  the 
convent  gates,  not  knowing  whither  they  were 
going,  and  that  they  sought  the  wildest  and  most 
rugged  paths,  and  at  last  arrived  at  Citeaux,  where 
a  voice  from  heaven  bade  them  rest.  Another 
account  says  that  they  had  already  pitched  upon 
Citeaux,  before  they  left  Molesme,  as  being  the 
most  lonely  and  uncultivated  spot  that  they  could 
find.  Either  story  gives  a  sufficiently  dreary 
account  of  their  march,  for  a  journey,  undertaken 
with  the  prospect  of  arriving  at  such  a  place  as 
Citeaux  is  then  described  to  have  been,  is  no  less 
appalling  than  one  of  which  the  end  was  altogether 
unknown.  But  however  naked  they  appeared  to 
the  eye  of  the  world,  the   heavenly   enthusiasm 
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which  prompted  them  to  enter  on  such  a  course 
was  enough  to  buoy  them  up  under  their  difficulties. 
At  all  events,  even  this  nakedness  was  more  wel- 
come to  Stephen,  and  such  as  he,  than  the  miser- 
able uncertainty  which  had  hung  over  him  ever 
since  the  degeneracy  of  Molesme.  His  conscience 
had  been  hurt  by  his  inability  to  keep  the  rule 
according  to  which  he  had  sworn  to  live ;  and  no 
suffering  can  be  so  dreadful  as  a  state  of  doubt, 
whether  we  are  in  the  place  in  which  God  would 
have  us  be.  Stephen  was  now  sure  that  he  was 
right ;  God  had  blessed  his  endeavours  after  a  more 
perfect  way,  by  turning  the  heart  of  his  abbot,  and 
of  the  legate  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  now  his  path 
was  clear  before  him.  He  had  entered  in  at  the 
strait  gate,  and  now  had  only  to  pursue  the  way 
into  which  God  had  directed  his  feet.  There  are 
moments  when  holy  men  feel  that  their  crown  is 
won ;  such  must  have  been  Stephen's  thought  as 
he  left  the  gates  of  Molesme.  His  Saviour  had 
with  His  own  hand  put  the  cross  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  he  had  now,  with  the  same  Saviour's  help,  only 
to  carry  it  with  a  stout  heart  to  his  grave. 
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Travellers  are  often  struck  with  the  picturesque 
situations  of  ancient  abbeys.  The  fact  is,  that  those 
parts  which  are  now  the  most  beautiful,  were  in 
former  times  the  wildest  and  most  solitary.  Little 
nooks,  which  are  even  now  so  lonely  that  the  re- 
lentless hand  of  civilisation  has  left  them  in  their 
primitive  beauty,  must  have  been  mere  wildernesses, 
far  from  human  habitation,  in  ages  when  so  much 
of  the  earth  was  uncultivated.  Besides  which, 
rocks  and  mountains  may  be  very  picturesque  to 
look  at,  and  yet  very  uncomfortable  as  dwelling- 
places  ;  and  many  a  stream,  the  banks  of  which 
are  now  visited  for  the  sake  of  a  beautiful  ruin,  at 
the  time  when  the  monastery  was  built  flowed 
through  pathless  wilds  and  uninhabited  forests.  So 
it  was  with  Citeaux  ;  at  the  time  when  Stephen  and 
his  companions  first  came  to  dwell  there,  it  was  a 
very  different  place  from  what  it  was  when  the 
stately  abbey  was  built,  which  contained  the  tombs 
of  all  the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  Citeaux  was  the 
name  of  a  spot  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  wood, 
in  the  diocese  of  ChMons  and  the  province  of 
Burgundy.  It  was  only  tenanted  by  wild  beasts, 
who  found  shelter  in  the  thickets  with  which  the 
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place  was  overgrown,  and  into  which  no  one  ever 
cared  to  penetrate.    A  small  stream  ran  through  it 
which  took  its  rise  from  a  fountain,  about  a  league 
from  Dijon,  called  Sans-fonds,  because  it  was  so 
deep  that  no  one  had  ever  found  the  bottom.    This 
stream   had   also   a  strange   peculiarity  connected 
with  it,  that  in  the  time  of  rain  it  was  languid  and 
shallow,  but  when  the  heat  had  dried  up  all  other 
rivers,  it  ran  merrily  along  in  a  copious  stream,  as 
if  it  defied  the  power  of  the  sun.     The  industry  of 
the  monks  in  after  ages  collected  its  waters  into 
three  noble  ponds,  filled  with  fish  ;  but  at  the  time 
of   which   we   write,   it  was   ever   overflowing    its 
banks,  so  that  the  place  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  an  old  word  expressive  of  the  flags  and 
bulrushes  which  the  marshy  soil  produced  in  abun- 
dance.   On  the  borders  of  the  wood  were  several 
scattered  cottages,  where  dwelt  the  peasants  who 
cultivated  the  estate  of  the  Viscount  of  Beaune,  to 
whom  the  place  belonged;   and  there  was  also  a 
rude  and  small  church,  for  the  use  of  this  rustic 
population.    The  lord  of  Beaune  gave  them  leave 
to  take  possession  of  this  most  unpromising  tene- 
ment, and  they  forthwith  began  to  clear  away  the 
briers  and  the  sedge,  and  to  cut  down  the  trees,  so 
as  to  leave  an   open   space  for  their   habitation. 
They  then  rudely  put  togther  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  which  they  had  felled,  and  constructed  the 
monastery,  such  as  it  was.    The  rudeness  of  their 
dwelling,  however,  raised  for  them  a  most  unex- 
pected friend.    Odo,  the  then  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
had  been  originally  one  of  the  wildest  of  the  u-on 
nobles  who  infested  the  land.    A  few  months,  how- 
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ever,  before  their  arrival  at  Citeaux,  the  majestic 
looks  and  bearing  of  our  own  Anselm  had  cowed 
the  ducal  robber,  who  had  set  out  in  full  armour 
to  seize  upon  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  rich 
coffers  of  Canterbury,  as  the  saint  passed  through 
his  dominions.  The  eye  of  the  archbishop  seems 
to  have  converted  him,  for  from  that  moment  he 
became  an  altered  man.  Hearing  from  the  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons  that  a  number  of  holy  men  had 
come  to  build  a  monastery  in  his  territory,  he  in- 
quired about  them.  So  miserable,  however,  was 
their  dwelling-place,  that  fearing  lest  they  should 
die  from  the  roughnesses  which  they  had  to  bear  in 
this  barren  and  dreary  spot,  he  sent  workmen  to 
assist  them  in  rearing  their  monastery.  At  length, 
all  was  ready  for  their  reception,  and  they  chose 
the  2ist  of  March  1098,  for  the  solemn  inauguration 
of  the  new  abbey.  A  double  festivity  in  that  year 
fell  on  that  day ;  it  was  not  only  Palm  Sunday,  but 
also  the  feast  of  St.  Benedict.  They  canonically 
elected  Robert  as  their  abbot,  and  he  received  the 
pastoral  staff  at  the  hands  of  Walter,  bishop  of 
Chalons,  who  thus  regularly  erected  the  monastery 
into  an  abbey,  under  the  name  of  Novum  Monas- 
terium,  or  New  Minster,  in  honour  of  St.  Mary,  to 
whom,  from  this  first  wooden  edifice,  all  churches 
of  the  order  were  afterwards  dedicated.  The 
brethren  then  one  by  one  vowed  to  pay  him  obe- 
dience, according  to  a  form  preserved  in  the  Exor- 
dium Parvum.  "That  profession  which  I  made  in 
thy  presence  at  the  monastery  of  Molesme,  that 
same  profession  and  stability  I  confirm  before  God 
and  His  saints  in  thy  hands,  that  I  will  keep  it  in 
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this  place  called  New  Minster,  in  obedience  to  thee 
and  to  thy  successors  to  be  regularly  substituted  in 
thy  room."  Odo  of  Burgundy  and  Rainaldus  of 
Beaune  had  before  given  them  the  allodium,  or 
freehold  estate  on  which  the  monastery  was  built ; 
the  serfs  also  who  tilled  the  ground  were  given 
over  to  them,  as  well  as  the  church  in  which  they 
used  to  worship.  It  is  characteristic  of  these  first 
Cistercian  fathers,  that  they  refused  to  receive  this 
church  from  the  Viscount  of  Beaune,  as  an  append- 
age to  the  estate,  nor  would  they  have  anything  to 
do  with  it,  unless  it  were  given  up  entirely  into  their 
hands,  by  his  abandoning  his  rights  in  a  separate 
act ;  for  "  the  abbot  and  the  rest  of  the  brethren 
thought  it  by  no  means  right  to  receive  the  church 
from  his  hands,  because  he  was  a  layman."  ^  This 
took  place  in  the  very  heat  of  the  contest  about  in- 
vestitures, and  thus  at  the  very  outset  of  their  order, 
the  Cistercians  chose  their  side  in  the  momentous 
contest,  though  they  could  as  yet  but  show  it  in  a 

1  Gall.  Christ,  torn.  iv.  Instr.  p.  232.  It  is  quite  evident  that  this 
act  of  the  Cistercians  was  meant  for  a  protest  against  lay  usurpation, 
but  its  precise  bearing  is  not  so  easy  to  discover.  It  seems  that  the 
Church  property  had  in  some  way  become  a  portion  of  the  allodium  or 
freehold  estate  which  had  come  to  Rainaldus  through  his  wife.  This 
appears  from  the  phrase  ienere  eccUsiam,  which  is  of  the  same  cast  as 
redimere^  recipere  ecclesiam,  where  eccUsia  means  the  property  belong- 
ing to  a  church.  What  the  Cistercians  here  did,  i.e.  receiving  back 
ecclesiastical  property  from  a  layman  (suscipere  ecclesiam  de  manu 
laici),  was  afterwards  forbidden  by  the  third  Lateran  Council  and  the 
Council  of  London  in  1200,  unless  the  bishop  consented  to  the 
arrangement.  Though  these  canons  were  not  passed  at  this  time,  our 
Cistercians  felt  the  difficulty  and  refused  to  receive  the  church  as  a 
portion  of  the  domain.  They  required  Rainaldus  to  make  a  formal 
renunciation  of  the  Church  property  by  a  separate  act.  V.  Van  Espen, 
Jus  EccL,  pt.  ii.  sect.  4,  tit.  2,  c  5. 
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small  way.  A  few  days  before  that  Palm  Sunday, 
St.  Anselm,  whom  they  had  left  at  Lyons,  had  set 
out  on  his  way  to  Rome,  and  on  that  very  Sunday, 
while  Citeaux  was  being  solemnly  founded,  the 
same  saint  had  left  his  train  at  a  small  town  on  the 
road  to  Italy,  and  had  gone  with  two  monks  to  an 
unknown  monastery,  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  St. 
Benedict.  The  simple  brethren  did  not  know  who 
he  was,  and  bade  him  beware  in  his  journey, 
because  the  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had,  as 
was  reported,  been  stopped  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
by  the  perils  of  the  road.  Anselm  and  the  monks 
of  Citeaux  were  at  the  same  moment,  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  fighting  the  same  cause,  and  yet 
neither  party  knew  what  the  other  was  about ;  but 
true  monks  everywhere  have  a  sort  of  instinct  of 
what  is  the  good  and  the  right  side ;  they  have  no 
earthly  interests  to  dim  their  vision  of  what  is  God's 
cause,  and  we  may  trust  a  monk  for  being  ever  in 
his  place — for  the  Church  against  the  world. 

The  officers  of  the  New  Monastery,  thus  quietly 
established,  were  now  appointed  ;  Alberic  returned 
to  his  old  situation  which  he  held  at  Molesme,  that 
of  prior;  Stephen  was  made  sub-prior.  In  this 
peaceable  state  everything  remained  for  a  year 
under  Robert's  guidance,  but  he  was  not  destined 
to  see  the  full  fruit  of  his  labours.  The  monks  of 
Molesme  again  found  that  they  could  not  do  with- 
out him.  It  required  a  firm  hand  to  rule  those 
refractory  spirits  who  had  once  broken  loose,  and 
could  only  be  kept  in  order  by  an  authority  which 
they  respected.  The  secession  also  of  such  men  as 
Robert,  Alberic,  and  Stephen,  from  the  convent  had 
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brought  it  into  disrepute,  and  this  could  only  be 
done  away  by  regaining  their  abbot.     The  authority 
of   the   archbishop   of   Lyons,  however,  who   had 
countenanced  Robert's  departure  for  Citeaux,  ren- 
dered it  a  difficult  matter  to  win  him  back.    The 
only   authority  to   which   they  could   appeal   was 
Rome,  and  to  Rome  they  went,  nothing  daunted  by 
the  length  of  the  way.    A  council  was  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  the  third  week  after  Easter,  1099;  i*  was 
convened  by  Urban  II.,  for  the  condemnation  of 
investitures,  and  for  devising  means  for  carrying  on 
the  crusade.      Thither  the    monks   repaired,   and 
represented  to  the  pope  the  widowed  state  of  the 
church  of  Molesme,  deprived  of  its  first  abbot  and 
pastor.      Urban   seems  to   have   suspected   them; 
he  describes  in  his  letter  to  Hugh,  archbishop  of 
Lyons,  the  great  clamour  with  which  they  entered 
into  the  council,  and  seems  rather  to  have  yielded 
to   their   importunity,   against  his  own  judgment. 
He  did  not  directly  command  Robert  to  return  to 
Molesme,  but  he  bade  Hugh  do  his  best  to  bring 
him  back  if  it  could  be  done  ;  and  at  all  events  he 
ordered  him  to  take  care  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
wilderness  of  Citeaux  (as  he  calls  it)  should  be  left 
in  peace,  and  that  the  monks  of  Molesme  be  made 
to  keep  their  rule.    The  legate  held  a  consultation 
on  the  subject  at  a  place  near  Lyons,  called  Pierre 
encise,  and  determined  that  the  only  way  to  restore 
peace,  both  to    Molesme  and  to  the  new  monas- 
tery,  was    to    give   up   Robert  to   Molesme,   and 
to  forbid  the  two  convents  to  have  any  further 
communication  with  each  other,  except  such  as  St. 
Benedict  enjoins  on  houses  between  which  there  is 
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no  connection  but  the  common  profession  of  re- 
ligion. Gaufridus,  the  abbot  who  had  been  elected 
in  the  room  of  Robert,  was  willing  to  yield  the 
government  of  the  abbey,  and  nothing  now  re- 
mained but  that  Robert  himself  should  quit  Citeaux, 
and  return  to  the  post  which  he  had  so  often 
quitted  and  resumed.  He  again  gave  up  his  own 
will  to  obey  his  superiors,  and  returned  to  the 
bishop  of  Chalons  the  pastoral  staff,  which  he  had 
a  year  and  a  few  months  before  received  from  his 
hands.  He  then  freed  the  monks  of  Citeaux  from 
the  obedience  which  they  owed  to  him,  and  went 
back  to  his  old  charge  at  Molesme.  He  was  indeed 
a  perfect  pattern  of  obedience,  and  suffered  himself 
to  be  bandied  about  from  one  convent  to  another 
as  the  will  of  his  superiors  directed  ;  notwith- 
standing his  aspirations  for  a  more  perfect  way,  he 
abandoned  them  at  the  command  of  God,  knowing 
that  no  sufferings  are  acceptable  to  God,  if  not 
undertaken  according  to  His  will  in  charity.  Doubt- 
less he  merited  more  in  God's  sight  by  giving  up 
his  brethren  at  Citeaux  for  his  refractory  subjects 
at  Molesme,  than  he  could  have  done  by  the  most 
austere  life.  His  obedience  was  rewarded,  for  Mo- 
lesme appears  to  have  flourished  under  his  rule,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  several  monasteries 
were  founded  from  it.  One  nunnery,  that  of  Juilly, 
in  which  St.  Bernard's  sister  afterwards  took  the  vows, 
owed  its  origin  to  St.  Robert.  It  is  probable  that  he 
still  assisted  Stephen  andAlbericwith  his  counsel,but 
his  direct  connection  with  Citeaux  ceased  with  his 
last  departure  from  Molesme.  He  died  about  the  year 
1 1 10;  and  was  canonised  by  Pope  Honorius  III. 
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Robert  left  nothing  behind  him  at  Citeaux  but  the 

vestments  and  sacred  vessels,  which  he  had  brought 

with  him;  these  were  expressly,  according  to  the 

legate's  command,  to  belong  to  the  New  Monastery. 

The  large  Breviary  also  was  to  remain  there  till  St. 

John  Baptist's  day,  by  which  time  the  brethren  were 

to  have  copied  out  and  then  to  send  it  to  Molesme. 

This,  and  the  remembrance  which  they  kept  of  his 

virtues,  was  all  the  vestige  which  remained  of  his 

jurisdiction  of  Citeaux  :  he  left  them  as  free  as  if  he 

had  never  been  their  abbot,  or  received  their  vows. 

They  hud  therefore  now  to  elect  a  successor,  and 

their  choice  fell  upon  Albcric ;  under  him  Stephen 

was  naturally  made  prior.    These  two  had  worked 

hand  in  hand   from   the  first   commencement   of 

Molesme,  and  remained  together  even  when  Robert 

seceded  from  them ;  and  now  that  he  had  finally 

left  them,  the  eyes  of  tlie  whole  community  were 

fixed  upon  them.    Stephen  had  been  in  a  manner 

the  pupil  of  both,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  virtues  of 

each  were  necessary  to  make  up  the  defects  of  his 

original  character.     He  had  left  Sherborne,  as  we 

have  seen,  from  a  violent  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 

had  for  some  time  roamed  about  the  world  almost 
VOL.  I.  49  i> 
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without  an  object,  certainly  without  a  clear  know- 
ledge of  his  vocation.  He  had  first  learned 
obedience  under  Robert,  and  the  stability  of  his 
character  had  been  tried  by  the  troubles  which  he 
had  encountered  at  Molesme ;  and  now  he  had  a 
further  lesson  to  learn  from  Alberic,  that  of  patient 
prudence.  *' Alberic,"  says  the  Exordium,  "when 
he  had  received,  though  much  against  his  will,  the 
pastoral  charge,  began  to  bethink  himself,  as  being 
a  man  of  wondrous  prudence,  what  stormy  troubles, 
coming  to  shake  the  house  committed  to  him,  might 
annoy  it."  And  troubles  enough  there  were  about 
him.  The  post  of  abbot  was  at  all  times  one  which 
involved  great  anxiety,  from  the  absolute  powers 
which  were  vested  in  him.  It  was  to  him  that  the 
strict  obedience  which  formed  so  large  a  part  of 
the  monastic  rule  was  due,  the  deepest  respect  was 
paid  to  him,  even  to  bowing  the  kncc»  and  profound 
inclinations,^  The  officers  of  the  monastery,  from 
the  prior  downwards,  were  removable  at  his  will.* 
At  the  same  time  he  was  to  be  in  an  especial 
way  the  chief  spiritual  guide  of  all  the  brethren, 
and  to  temper  the  rigour  of  the  rule  for  the  weak, 
without  introducing  irregularity  into  the  convent. 
To  him  the  monks  revealed  all  their  sorrows,  and 
recurred  for  advice ;  for  which  there  w;is  a  place 
called  the  auditorium  especially  set  apart.  Even 
here,  however,  they  could  not  speak  without  hb 
leave ;  on  their  appearance  he  gave  them  the  bene- 
diction ;  but  if  after  this  he  kept  a  stern  silence,  the 

^  UflM  Cist.    NoUodum  qprift  q|«Md»  MoMKlii  c^cnU&tur  Abbtccfn, 
corts  CO  (^vma  6cctfn(  ct  poft  oiculum  protadc  ibdinent.  P.  i.  c  9a 
*  Rcf.  S(.  Ben.  65. 
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brother  who  applied  for  license  left  the  auditorium 
without  speaking.!  At  the  same  time,  the  regulation 
of  the  habits  and  of  the  food  of  the  monks  was  in 
his  hands,  so  that  the  temporal  and  spiritual  pros- 
perity  of  the  convent  depended  in  a  great  measure 
upon  him  alone.     No  stronger  proof  of  the  great 
power  of  the  abbot  need  be  sought,  than  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  later  monastic  reformations  attack 
at  once  the  power  of  his  office,  some  even  making 
It  triennial.    They  may  have  done  away  with  some 
evils,  but  at  the  same  time  they  changed  the  spirit 
of  monasticism,  for  there  can  be  no  perfect  obedi- 
ence  where  all  may  be  lords  in  turn.    At  least  so 
the  Cistercians  thought,  and  in  their  reform  (for  so 
It  was)  the  abbot  had  all  the  powers  which  St 
Benedict  vested  in  the  office.     Alberic  therefore 
had  full  need  of  the  '*  wondrous  prudence  "  which 
the  old  Cistercian  history  celebrates.    The  abbot  of 
Citeaux  u^  not   then  the  magnificent  personage 
who  celebrated  mass  pontifically  with  the  episcopal 
mitrc,  ring,  and  sandals,  the  lord  of  five  military 
orders,  sitting  in  a  lofty  chair,  on  a  level  with  the 
bishop,  in  the  parliament  of   Burgundy.*    Alberic 
was  but  the  head  of  a  few  monks  in  a  marshy 
desert,  where  they  had  to  struggle  to  win  a  hard 
subsistence  from  the  barren  soil:  they  wre  ex- 
posed to  the  oppressions  of  any  baron  who  might 
take  a  fancy  to  molest  them ;  and,  above  all,  they 
were  treated   ;is  cntJiusia^^ts  and  fanatics  by  the 

•  iMocent  VIIL  gftv«  the  abbot  of  Citewix  th«  piMkce  of  cele. 
toliDc  F«otinc«lly.  in  a  baU  diud  April  9^  14S9;  ^  ^  Cmll. 
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monasteries  around  them.  Their  calumnies  might 
at  any  time  alienate  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  as  yet  had  protected  them;  for  the 
saintly  boldness  with  which  they  determined  to 
keep  the  whole  rule  of  St.  Benedict  had  irritafed 
not  only  their  neighbours  of  Molesme,  but  even  the 
German  convents  had  had  news  of  the  fanaticism 
and  disobedience  of  this  New  Monastery. 

It  was  well  for  Stephen  that  he  was  brought  close 
to  Alberic,  in  these  trying  times  of  the  Cistercian 
struggles  for  existence :   his  office  of   prior  linked 
him  to  the  abbot,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
watching    the    calm  wisdom   with   which  Alberic 
warded  off  these  difficulties.    The  prior,  according 
to  St.  Benedict's  rulc,>  was  to  b«  entirely  the  abbot's 
minister;    and   the   Cistercians  kept   up  this  first 
notion  of  a  prior.    "  Let  the  prior,  wiihin  and  with- 
out.  concerning  all  things  and  in  all  thing*,  act 
accordini^  to  the  will  of  the  abbot."    They  even 
gave  less  authority  to  the  prior  than  was  usual  m 
other  nilcs,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Lan- 
franc's  decrees,  c.  3,  with  the  Usus  Cislercicnsis. 
The  prior  was  thu.s  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  the 
abbot ;  his  office  wa.s  to  take  the  abbot's  place  in 
all  the  common  routine  of  the  convent  wlien  the 
abbot  was  engaged,  and  specially  to  keep  up  the 
regularity  of  the  brethren,  by  giving  the  signal  fur 
bbour  and  for  the  chapter.    He  also  presided  in 
the  refectory,  and  gave  the  signal  by  a  small  bell, 
when  they  were  to  begin,  and  when  to  leave  off 
eating  ;  for  the  Cistercian  abbot,  as  was  prescribed 

»  R«g.  S«.  Ben.  c  65.    UioiCUt  p.  i.  ill. 
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in  St.  Benedict's  rule,  al\%ays  ate  ^^4th  the  guests 
who  happened  to  come  to  the  abbey.  Stephen's 
principal  duty,  therefore,  was  to  work  conjointly 
with  Alberic,  and  he  profited  by  the  office  which 
thus  threw  him  in  contact  witli  that  holy  man. 

Albcric's  first  care  was  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  his  abbey,  '*that  it  might  for  ever  remain  in 
quiet,  sale  from  the  oppression  of  all  persons, 
ecclesiastical  or  secular.''  It  appears  from  the 
archbishop  of  Lyons'  letter  to  Pope  Pascal,  that 
"the  brethren  of  the  Church  of  Molesme,  and  some 
other  neighbouring  monks,  did  not  cease  to  harass 
and  disquiet  them,  thinking  that  they  themselves 
wcTC  looked  upon  as  vile  and  dcspiciibic  by  the 
world,  as  long  as  these  strange  and  novel  monks 
were  seen  to  dwell  among  them,"  They  endea- 
voured to  entice  away  stragglers  from  the  Cis- 
tercian brethren  back  to  Mole.sme,  and  even  used 
violence  and  guile  in  order  to  di^^turb  the  quiet  of 
the  New  Monastery.  Alberic's  only  place  of  refuge 
was  the  Holy  See ;  and  at  this  moment  tv^'o  car- 
dinalSy  John  and  Benedict,  were  in  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  means  to  punLsh  Philip,  l^ing 
of  France,  who  had  divorced  his  own  wife  Bertha, 
and  was  living  in  adultery  with  Bertrada,  wife  of 
F*ulke,  Count  of  Anjou.  The  two  cardinals  held  a 
council  at  Poictiers,  and  excommunicated  the  king; 
but  amidst  the  press  of  business  which  this  involved, 
they  found  leisure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  Citeaux. 
It  appears  that  the  fame  of  tlie  saintly  inhabitants 
of  this  poor  monastery  had  spread  all  over  France, 
and  readied  the  ears  of  the  legates.  Tlie  words 
which  the  cardinals  use  in  their  letter  to  the  Pope 
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might  almost  seem  to  imply  that  they  had  been  in 
person  to  Citeaux  :  at  all  events,  they  must  have 
seen  some  of  the  brethren,  whose  appearance 
struck  them  with  admiration,  and  they  willingly 
wrote  to  the  holy  father,  begging  him  to  take  the 
monastery  under  his  special  protection.  Alberic 
assembled  the  chapter,  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
Stephen  and  the  rest  of  the  brethren,  two  monks, 
John  and  Ilbodus,  were  despatched  to  Rome,  with 
letters  from  the  cardinal  legates,  from  Hugh,  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  and  from  the  bishop  of  Chalons. 
Pascal  had  been  but  a  year  elected  to  the  papal 
throne,  and  was  then  in  the  height  of  his  power ; 
his  gracious  demeanour  and  piety  had  conciliated 
all  about  him,  and  his  unanimous  election  had 
brought  to  Rome  a  peace  which  it  had  not  known 
for  a  long  time.  The  moment  therefore  which  the 
Cistercians  chose  was  a  fortunate  one.  They  found 
that  Pascal  was  absent  from  Rome,  and  they  had 
to  follow  him  as  far  as  Troja  in  Apulia.  The 
warm  expressions  of  esteem  which  his  letter  to 
Alberic  contains,  prove  that  he  received  the 
brethren  with  open  arms.  Himself  a  monk  of  Cluny, 
and  a  disciple  of  St.  Hugh,  he  could  well  enter  into 
their  troubles  ;  and  although  he  afterwards  showed 
himself  so  very  unable  to  comprehend  the  great 
cause  for  which  his  predecessors  had  fought,  yet 
his  character  was  such  as  to  appreciate  the  motives 
which  had  driven  the  brethren  of  Citeaux  into  the 
wilderness.  He  immediately  granted  the  request  of 
the  two  envoys,  and  gave  them  a  letter  by  which  he 
took  the  New  Monastery  under  the  special  protec- 
tion of  the  Holy  See.    He  calls  them  "  his  most  dear 
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sons  in  Christ,  whom  he  longed  after  much,''  and 
he  concludes  with  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  any   "archbishop  or  bishop,  emperor  or 
king,  count  or  viscount,  judge,  or  any  other  person 
ecclesiastical   or   civil,"  who,  being   aware   of  the 
protection  granted  by  the  Holy  See,  should  molest 
the  abbey.    The  letter  is  dated  April  i8,  iioo.    The 
old   Cistercian   historian,  after   giving  an  account 
of  the  protection  thus  extended  by  the  Holy  See, 
adds  with  a  sort  of  melancholy  feeling,  that  it  was 
granted  and  the  messengers  had  returned  **  before 
Pope  Pascal  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  emperor 
and   sinned."      This   privilege  of   protection   thus 
obtained  from  the    Holy  See  was  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  Citeaux.     It  is   evidently  not  an 
exemption,  that  is,  it  is  not  meant  to  exempt  the 
abbot  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  to  subject 
him  immediately  to  the  Holy  See,  for  the  canoni- 
cal obedience  to  the  see  of  Chalons  is  expressly 
mentioned.     Its  import  must  be  understood  from 
similar  documents    granted    by   former   sovereign 
pontiffs.      The    jurisdiction    of    monasteries    was 
always  a  difficulty  in  the  Church ;   it  is  generally 
believed   that  they  were  from  the  first  subject  to 
the  bishop ;  so  far  is  this  from  the  case,  that  during 
the  first  150  years  of  their  existence,  that  is,  till 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  monks   were   no  more 
under  the  bishop  than  other  laymen.    As  monachism 
developed  into  a  system,  the  bishops  naturally  be- 
came  the    ultimate   authority   to    which    convents 
were  subject.     Still  it  was  necessary  that  the  abbot 
should  have  an  authority  next  to  absolute  in  the 
internal  management ;  and  according  to  the  rule  of 
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St.  Benedict,  he  has  the  power  to  excommunicate 
the  monks  who  transgressed  the  rule.  The  bishop 
only  appears  as  the  abbot's  assistant  in  punishing 
the  brethren  who  were  priests.^  Again,  he  blessed 
the  abbot  when  he  had  been  chosen  by  the 
convent,  and  it  was  from  him  that  the  abbot's 
authority  was  derived.^  As  time  went  on,  bishops 
encroached  upon  the  convents;  they  required 
money  for  the  benediction  of  the  abbot,  interfered 
with  the  freedom  of  election,  and  took  upon  them 
the  administration  of  the  temporalities.  The  poor 
of  Christ  had  no  refuge  but  the  Holy  See;'  and 
several  letters  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  are 
extant,  in  which  he  commands  bishops  to  respect 
the  privileges  of  abbeys,  and  takes  them  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  In  one 
case  he  even  withdraws  the  sole  jurisdiction  over 
an  abbey  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  joins 
with  him  a  council  of  six  bishops.  That  great 
pontiff  knew  that  a  monastery  should  be  perfect 
in  itself ;  the  very  principle  of  obedience  required 
it  to  be  subject  to  one  head,  and  the  authority  of 
the  bishop  was  only  necessary  to  constitute  that 
head,  that  the  obedience  might  be  canonical,  as 
also  to  superintend,  not  to  interfere  with,  his  autho- 
rity. They  were  Christ's  spiritual  army,  ready  at 
any  time  to  assert  the  faith  against  heresy,  how- 
ever powerful,  and  setting  up  the  light  of  heavenly 
purity  when  the  profligacy  of  the  world  had  well 
nigh  cast  away  religion.  In  order  to  do  this,  they 
must  be  a  whole  within  themselves,  and  cut  off 

^  c  62.  t  c.  65. 
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from  worldly  influence,  and  from  interests  without 
the  cloister.  A  bishop  in  most  cases  could  not  be 
a  monk,  and  therefore  could  not  govern  a  convent ; 
he  could  only  come  in  at  certain  times  as  a  remedy 
in  cases  beyond  the  rule.  Subsequent  pontiffs 
followed  St.  Gregory  in  jealously  guarding  the  in- 
dependence of  monasteries  ;  for  instance,  John  IV.^ 
even  granted  a  formal  exemption  to  two  convents, 
and  subjected  them  immediately  to  the  Holy  See. 
The  primitive  meaning  of  such  extraordinary  privi- 
leges was  to  guard  against  the  encroachments  of 
which  bishops  had  been  guilty,  and  to  keep  the 
internal  government  of  the  abbey  in  the  hands  of 
the  abbot ;  they  were  not,  however,  intended  to 
separate  monks  from  the  canonical  obedience  due 
to  the  bishop.  It  is  true  that  after  the  time  of 
which  we  are  writing,  they  came  to  be  much 
abused ;  and  St.  Bernard  complains  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  abbots,  who  endeavoured  to  avoid  the 
authority  of  their  bishop,  whilst  he  approves  of 
the  devotion  of  founders  of  monasteries,  who  placed 
their  houses  under  the  protection  of  Rome.  Of 
this  nature  was  the  letter  of  Pascal  to  Alberic ;  it 
was  not,  as  we  have  said,  an  exemption  from 
episcopal  authority,  but  it  was  a  privilege,  by 
which  the  defenceless  house  of  Christ's  poor  ones 
was  taken  under  the  wings  of  the  Apostolic  See. 
Two  things  were  especially  commanded  by  the 
pope  ;  one,  "  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  no  person 
whatever  to  change  the  state  of  their  mode  of  life." 
This  left  them  full  power  to  live  as  they  pleased 

*  Mabillon,  Ann.  Ben.  torn.  i.  Appendix,  Na  17,  18. 
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according  to  the  strict  rule   of  St.   Benedict;    a 
bishop  might  do  his  best  to  oblige  them  to  keep 
their   rule,   if   they  broke   it;    but  he   could   not 
compel  them  to  observe  the  same  customs  as  most 
other  convents  around  them  ;  to  profess  the  rule  of 
St.  Benedict,  but  in  effect  to  relax  it  under  pretence 
of  dispensations.     Again,  it  left  them  free  to  estab- 
lish what   usages  they  pleased ;    every  monastery 
had   many   traditionary  practices   and   ceremonies 
peculiar   to  itself,  in  matters  which  the  rule  had 
left  open ;  and  Pascal  by  this  provision  exempted 
the  Cistercians  from  the  usages  of  any  other  re- 
ligious house,  and  left  them  free  to  form  their  own 
customs.     Out  of  this  permission  arose  the  Usus 
Cisterciensis.      The  other  special  provision   made 
by  the  pope  was,  ''that  none  should  receive  the 
monks  of  your  monastery  called  the  New  Minster, 
without  a  commendation  according  to  the  rule." 
This  was  in  fact  a  confirmation  of  the  canonical 
authority  committed  by  the  bishop  of  Chilons  to 
the  abbot  of  Citeaux  by  the  delivery  of  the  pastoral 
staff;  it  was  the  act  by  which   he  had  authority 
over  the  monks,  so  that  they  could  not  leave  the 
cloister  without  his  consent.     Without  vows,  and 
those  made  to  a  person  vested  with  authority,  monks 
are  a  mere  collection  of  individuals,  dissolvable  at 
will ;  the  absence  of  a  canonical  vow  changes  the 
whole  idea  of  monastic  life,  and  none  can  hope  for 
God's  blessing  on  the  most  solemn  engagements 
which  they  form,  unless  the  power  in  whose  hands 
they  place  themselves  is  the  representative  of  the 
Church.    Otherwise  they  can  never  be  sure  that 
their  obedience  is  not  self-will.     These  words  of 
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Pascal,  therefore,  are  like  the  recognition  of  a 
corporate  body  by  the  law ;  one  Christian  may 
any  day  that  he  pleases  make  a  vow  that  he  will 
live  in  obedience  to  another ;  but  unless  that  other 
is  recognised  by  the  Church,  the  ecclesiastical  law 
cannot  take  cognisance  of  the  transaction.  Such 
is  the  explanation  of  this  privilege  given  by  the 
pope  to  Citeaux,  which  at  once  raised  it  above 
the  calumnies  of  the  monks  who  felt  their  own 
lives  to  be  reproved  by  the  holiness  of  their 
neighbours. 
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Alberic,  now  that  he  had  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  Holy  See,  set  forward  with  a  bold  heart  in 
his  strict  following  of  St." Benedict's  rule.  In  the 
execution  of  all  the  reforms  which  distinguished 
what  afterwards  became  the  order  of  Citeaux, 
Stephen  as  prior  was  necessarily  foremost ;  the 
whole  movement,  indeed,  was  but  carrying  into 
effect  what  he  had  before  conceived  at  Molesme. 
The  first  alteration  effected  was  the  cutting  off  of 
all  superfluity  in  the  monastic  habit.  The  Church 
in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  had  a  hard 
battle  to  fight  with  pomp  and  luxury  within  the 
sanctuary  itself.  Courtly  prelates,  such  as  Wolsey 
in  a  later  age,  were  not  uncommon,  and  this 
worldly  spirit  had  invaded  even  the  cloister.  A 
reformation,  therefore,  such  as  that  effected  by 
Alberic  and  Stephen  at  the  outset  of  the  century, 
was  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  deciding  the 
struggle  in  favour  of  Christian  poverty.  They 
were  not  as  yet  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
what  they  were  doing ;  they  were  but  a  few  poor 
monks,  serving  God  in  the  midst  of  a  marshy  wild, 
in  an  obscure  corner  of  Burgundy,  and  only  aimed 

at  securing  their  own  salvation.    But  they  arose  in 
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a  critical  time  for  Christendom,  and  just  turned 
the   scale   as  it  was  wavering.     Let   us  hear  the 
words  of  a  good  old  monk,  who  wrote  in  another 
part  of  the  world  during  the  first  years  of  Citeaux.^ 
"  How  shall  I  begin  to  speak  ?     For  on  all  sides  is 
the  sacred  end  of  monkish  life  transgressed,  and 
hardly  aught  is  left  us,  save  that,  as  our  holy  father 
Benedict  foretold,  by  our  tonsure  and  habit  we  lie 
to  God.     We  seem  almost  all  of  us  prone  to  pride, 
to  contention,  scandal,  detraction,  lying,  evil  speak- 
ing, hurtful  accusations,  contumacy,  wrath,  bitter- 
ness, despising   of   others,    murmuring,   gluttony," 
and  he  winds  up  all  by  saying,  "we  are  seduced 
by  a  love  of  costly  apparel."     Bitter  are  the  com- 
plaints that  we  hear  of  one  monk*  clad  in  rich  grey 
or  party-coloured  silks,  and  another  ambling  by  on 
a  mule  which  cost  200  solidi.    What  shall  we  say  to 
the  proud  abbot  with  his  train  of  sixty  horse,  riding 
forth,  not  like  the  father  of  a  monastery,  but  like  an 
armed,  castellan  ?     Or  to  another  with  his  robe  of 
costly  fur,  and   his  sideboard  of   gold  and   silver 
plate,  though  he  rode  but  four  leagues  from  home.* 
And  if  the  abbot  himself  was  in  sober  black,  his 
secular  attendants  rode  behind  him  in  gay  clothing 
of  scarlet  or  green,  the  motley  procession  arresting 
the  eyes  of  beholders  along  the   road,   whilst  it 
frightened  the  porter  of  the  poor  monastery  where 
they  were  to  put  up  for  the  night.     It  was  high  time 
for  the  Cistercian  to  step  in  with  his  rough  woollen 
stuff,  and  to  return  to  St.  Benedict's  rule.     Alberic 

^  Chronicon  Vulturaense,   Muratori,  Script.   Rer.   Ital.  torn,  i.  p. 
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'  St.  Bernard,  ApoL  ad  Guil.  lo,  ii.         *  Stat.  Pet.  Ven.  40.  70. 
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and  his  brethren  rejected  all  habits  that  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  rule ;  ^  they  therefore  would  not 
wear  garments  with  ample  folds,  nor  garments  of 
fur,  shirts,  nor  hoods  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
habit.  St.  Benedict  allows  the  habit  to  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  climate  ;  but  for  countries  of  a  mean 
temperature,  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  gar- 
ment called  cuculla,  a  tunic,  and  a  scapular  are 
sufficient.  At  first  these  were  only  the  common 
habits  worn  by  the  peasants  of  the  country.  The 
stern  old  Benedictine  looked  for  nothing  pic- 
turesque; he  had  made  himself  poor  for  his  Lord's 
sake,  and  he  wore  the  dress  of  the  poor  among 
whom  he  lived,  and  with  whom  he  worked  in  the 
cold  and  heat,  in  the  rain  and  in  the  sunshine. 
Ancient  pictures  are  still  seen  of  the  monk  in  his 
tunic  and  scanty  scapular,  reaching  down  to  his 
knees,  without  sleeves,  but  with  holes  through 
which  his  arms  were  passed,  and  with  a  pointed 
cowl  enveloping  his  head.  Over  this,  which  was 
his  working  dress,  he  w^ore  in  the  choir  and  in  the 
house  the  cuculla,  which  was  a  large  mantle,  not 
unlike  a  close  cope,  without  sleeves,  and  envelop- 
ing the  whole  person.^  There  was  many  a  step 
between  this  coarse  garb  and  the  ample  folds  into 
which  it  had  developed  around  the  noble  figure  of 

^  "  Rejicientes  a  se  quicquid  regula  refragabatur,  froccos  videlicet, 
et  pellicias,  staminias  et  caputia." — Exord.  Parv.  15.  Staminia  is 
described  by  William  of  Malmesbury  as  ' '  illud  quod  subtiliter  texitur 
laneum,  quod  nos  staminium  vocamus." — Gest.   Reg.  Angl.  lib.  iv. 

§  336. 

2  See  the  cuculla  of  St.  Remaclus,  the  oldest  Benedictine  habit 
existing  in  Martenne's  time. — Voyage  Lit.  ii.  154. 
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St.  Hugh  of  Cluny.^  In  the  Cluniac  order  the 
scapular  was  called  cuculla,  and  the  upper  gar- 
ment was  called  froccus.  Instead  of  the  pointed 
and  almost  conical  cowl  of  the  primitive  Bene- 
dictine, their  scapular  had  a  fair  and  ample  cowl, 
and  the  froccus  had  long  and  pendent  sleeves  two 
feet  in  circumference  ;  again,  their  scapular  covered 
not  only  the  shoulders,  but  it  was  also  expanded 
into  a  covering  for  the  arms,  so  that  it  scandalised 
our  simple  Cistercians.^  The  froccus  which  Alberic 
and  Stephen  rejected  was  in  fact  the  same  garment 
as  their  own  cuculla,  as  worn  "  with  a  difference  " 
by  the  Cluniacs.  They  reverted  as  far  as  they 
could  to  St.  Benedict's  pattern,  following  the 
Italian  rather  than  the  French  monks,  for  their 
scapular  had  the  same  form  as  that  of  Mount 
Cassino.  With  all  their  severity,  there  is  a  grace 
about  the  Cistercian  habit,  from  the  fond  associa- 
tions with  which  they  connected  it.  In  the  black 
scapular  worn  over  the  white  tunic,  broad  about 
the  shoulders,  then  falling  in  a  narrow  strip  to  the 
feet,  they  saw  the  form  of  our  Lord's  cross,  and 
thus  they  loved  to  bear  it  about  with  them  even 
in  sleep.3    Their  cuculla  was  compared  by  Pope 

1  Martenne,  Voyage  Lit.  i.  229. 

«  That  the  froccus  of  the  Cluniacs  had  sleeves  is  plain  from  the 
answer  made  by  the  Cluniac— Martenne,  Thes.  Anec.  tom.  v.  p.  1649, 
47.  Their  amplum  caputium  is  mentioned  in  St.  Bernard's  letter  to 
Robert,  his  cousin.  For  the  scapular,  see  Martenne,  ibid.  p.  1639,  25. 
The  difference  between  the  Cluniac  froccus  and  Cistercian  cuculla  is 
said  by  Peter  the  Venerable,  Ep.  27,  to  consist  in  that  the  latter  was 
"  album  et  curtum."  Again,  the  cowl  was  detached  from  the  froccus, 
as  appears  from  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Cassino,  quoted  by  MabUlon, 
Acta  Sanct  Ord.  Ben.  Saec.  v.  Preface,  p.  44. 

•  Martenne,  ibid.  i6$o,  48. 
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Boniface  VI.  to  the  six  wings  of  the  seraphim,  for 
"it  veils  the  head  of  the  monk  as  it  were  with 
two   wings,  and  the  arms  as  it  were  with  twain, 
and  the  body  as  it  were  with  twain."  ^     Another 
characteristic  of  the  Cistercian  habit  was  its  white 
colour.      The    scapular,    as    we    have    said,    was 
black,  and  when  on   a  journey  they  might   ride 
booted  and  spurred,  with   a  grey  cuculla,  so  that 
they  were  called  in   Germany  grey   monks;    but 
their  proper  habit  was  white,  and  much  wonder  it 
excited  amongst  the  brethren  of  other  orders.    The 
black  monks  meeting  a  white  monk  on  a  journey 
would  stop  and  stare  and  point  at  the  stranger  as 
if  he  were  a  traveller  in  a  foreign  dress.^    They 
reproached  the  Cistercians  with  wearing  a  garment 
fit  only  for  a  time  of  joy,  whilst  the  monastic  state 
was    one    of    penitence.^      But   the   white   monks 
answered  that  the  life  of  a  monk  was  not  only  one 
of  penitence,  but  was  like  that  of  the  angels,  and 
therefore  they  wore  white  garments,  to  show  the 
spiritual  joy  of  their  hearts.    And  notwithstanding 
their  coarse   bread  and  hard   beds,   there   was   a 
cheerfulness  about  the  Cistercians  which  may  in  a 
great  measure  be  traced  to  what  we  should  now 
call  a  sympathy  with  nature.     Their  life  lay  out  of 
doors,   amongst  vineyards   and  corn-fields;    their 
monasteries,  as  their   names  testify,  were  mostly 
situated  in  sequestered  valleys,  and  were,  by  a  law 
of  the  order,  as  old  as  the  time  of  Alberic,  never  in 
towns,  but  in  the  country.     From   their   constant 
meditation  as  they  worked,  they  acquired  a  habit 

1  Ibid.  1649,  46.  •  Pet.  Ven.  Ep.  iv.  17. 

»  Martenne,  Thes.  Anec.  torn,  v,  1649,  46. 
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of  joining  their  recollections  of  Scripture  to  natural 
objects ;  hence  also  the  love  for  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, which  is  evident  in  the  earlier  ascetic  writers 
of  the  order.  We  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  this 
narrative,  abundant  proof  that  Stephen's  white 
habit  did  not  hide  a  gloomy  or  unfeeling  heart. 

The  reason   assigned  for  the  change  of  colour 
in  the  habit  is  the  devotion  to  St.  Mary,  observable 
in  the  order  from  the  beginning.     It  was  a  stand- 
ing law  that  all  Cistercian  monasteries  should  be 
"founded  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
queen   of    heaven   and    earth,    holy   Mary";i    the 
hours  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  were  also  recited  very 
early   after   the    foundation   of  Citeaux ;    and    the 
angelic  salutation  2  was  one  of  the  common  acts 
of  devotion  put  into  the  mouth  of  even  the  lay- 
brethren  of  the  order.     The  immediate  cause  of 
the  adoption  of  the  white  habit  is  mysterious ;    it 
seems  difficult  to   account  how  it  should  all  at 
once  appear,  without  the  sanction  of  any  statute  of 
the   order,   especially   as   it   was    opposed    to    the 
custom  if  not  to  the  rule  of  the  primitive  Bene- 
dictines.   A  tradition  is  even  current  in  the  order, 
that  Alberic  saw  the  blessed  Virgin   in  a  vision 
putting   upon    his   shoulders   the   white   garment; 
and  that  he  changed  the  tawny  colour  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene    to   the   joyful    colour   sacred    to    the 
mother  of  our  Lord,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
solation which  the  vision  afforded  him  in  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  was  then  struggling.    The 

^  Nom.  Cist.  Inst.  Cap.  Gen.,  p.  i.  c.  18. 

■  The  latter  part  of  the  Ave  Maria  was  not  added  till  (he  sixteenth 
century.     Vide  Mabillon,  Acta  Sane.  Praef.,  vol.  v. 

VOL.  I.  £ 
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vision  has  not  much  historical  authority,  though 
the  tradition  of  the  order,  and  the  strange  circum- 
stance of  the  change  of  colour  itself,  are  in  favour 
of  its  truth.    The  one  thing  certain  is,  that  it  was 
assumed   in   honour  of  the  spotless  purity  of  St. 
Mary,  the  special  patroness  of  the  Cistercians ;  and 
the  circumstance  that  she  was  chosen  to  be  the 
pecuHar  saint  of  the  rising  order  is  in  itself  charac- 
teristic.   One  would  have  thought  that  the  austerity 
of  Alberic  and  Stephen  would  have  led  them  to 
choose  some  martyr  or  some  unbending  confessor 
of  the  faith  ;  but  they  rather  raised  their  minds  to  her 
on  whom  the  mind  cannot  rest  without  joy,  though 
her  own  most  blessed  soul  was  pierced  Ihroiigh  with 
a  sword.    She  was  the  spotlcj«  Hly  of  the  valleys 
in  which  the  King  of  Heaven  deigned  to  take  up  his 
abode ;  and  the  Cistercians  thought  it  well  that  she 
should  protect  by  her  prayers  their  lowly  houses, 
which  were  hid  from  the  vx>t\d  in  secluded  vales,  and 
make  them  also  the  dwelling-place  of  her  Son. 

It  was  not,  however,  only  in  their  habit  that  the 
Cistercians  imitated  the  primitive  monks ;  they  re- 
turned also  to  the  scanty  diet  which  St.  Benedict 
prescribes.  It  was  most  of  all  in  this  particular 
that  the  abuse  of  dispensations  crept  in,  for  in  this 
portion  of  the  rule  the  abbot  was  especially  to  exer- 
cise his  discretion.*  A  few  years  after  the  time 
when  the  Cistercian  reform  was  effected  the  Clu- 
niacs  degenerated,  after  St.  Hugh's  death,  under 
Abbot  Pontius ;  not  only  did  they  cat  meat  every 
day  in  the  week  except  Friday,*  but  they  ransacked 
earth  and  air  for  highly-flavoured  dainties.    They 


^  Reg.  St.  Ben.  41. 


•  P<L  Ven.  Ep.  ri  15. 


kept  huntsmen,  who  searched  the  forest  through 
for  venison  and  wild  boars  ;  their  falconers  brought 
them    the    choicest    birds— pheasants,    partridges, 
and  wood-pigeons.     The  province  under  the  arch- 
bishopric  of   Lyons  seems   at   that   time   to   have 
been   especially   full   of   monasteries   from    which 
religion    had    disappeared,    inhabited     by    monks 
''whose  cloister  was  the  whole  world,  whose  god 
was  their  belly/' 1    Wine,  well  spiced,  and  mixed 
with  honey,  and  meats  highly  seasoned  with  pepper, 
ginger,  and  cinnamon,  were  then  to  be  found  in 
the   refectory  of  Cluny,2  with   all  kinds  of  costly 
spices  brought  from  beyond  the  sea  and  even  from 
the  East.     Monks  used  also  to  retire  to  the  infir- 
mary under  pretence  of  sickness,  in  order  to  cat 
meat ;  and  strong  healthy  brethren  might  be  seen 
walking  about  with  the  support  of  a  staflf,  which 
was  the  mark  of  the  in6rm.    The  liberality  of  the 
faithful  had  also  augmented  the  evil,  as  might  be 
seen  from  the  necrologies  of  monasteries,  in  which 
certain  benefactors  were  commemorated  who  left 
sums  of  money  to  be  laid  out  in  pittances  or  re- 
laxation:$  for  the  monks  on  certain  days  Ixjyond 
the  rule.    St.  Benedict  gives  his  monks  a  pound 
of  bread  a  day  besides  two  cooked  dishes,  and  on 
days  when  they  had  more  than  one  meal,  a  few 
raw  vegetables  or  fruits  for  supper.    M  far  as  the 
letter  of  the  rule  went,  tiiese  dishes  might  be  fish, 
eggs,  milk,  cream,  cheese,  roots,  and  vegeUblcs  of 
all  sorts;*  even  fowls  were  not  excluded,  but  the 
custom  of  the  primitive  monks  of  the  order  had 

>  PcL  Vcn.  Ep.  a.  a.        «  St.  Bcra.  Kp.  i.  1.  Sui.  Pet  Vc*.  ir. 

•  C4lmc«,  Com.  Lit.  £i.  ^ 
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banished  all  but  the  plainest  vegetables  boiled  with 
salt.     Cluny,  even  in  its  best  times,  had  added  to 
these  frugal  rules,  and  it  is  probably  against  the 
Cluniac  innovations  that  Alberic  and  Stephen's  re- 
gulations were  framed.    The  Cluniacs  divided  their 
messes  into  two  sorts,  one  called  ^enerale,  which 
was  allowed  by  the  rule  ;  another  was  pitanttUy  and 
beyond  it.    The  regular  cooks  had  nothmg  to  do 
with  the  pittance,  which  was  always  distributed  by 
the  cellarer,  the  theory  being  that  it  was  benevo- 
lently allowed  beside  the  rule ;  again,  it  was  never 
blessed.    The  general  was  given  separately  to  each 
monk ;  the  pittance  was  in  one  dish  between  two 
brethren.    The  common  food  of  the  brethren  was 
beans  and  other  vegetables.     Minute  directions  are 
given  ''that  the  beans  be  stirred  from  the  bottom 
with  a  spoon/'  lest  they  be  scorched.    Also  they 
are  to  be  boiled  with  grease,  and  one  of  the  cooks, 
it  is  especially  provided,  may  taste  -  the  water  of 
the   beans,   that    he    may   prove    if    they   be   well 
seasoned."    On   Monday,  Wednesday,  and   Friday 
the  general  consisted  of  beans  and  vegetables,  be- 
sides which  there  was  a  pittance,  which  might  be 
four  eggs,  or  cheese.    On  other  days  the  general, 
besides  the  vegetables,  might  be  fish  or  five  eggs. 
No  one  can  accuse  this  diet  of  excess,  and  yet  it 
was  beyond  the  rule  of   St.  Benedict.     There  is 
even  a  story  to  the  effect  that  St.  Peter  Damian 
was  shocked  at  the  style  of  the  refectory  at  Cluny, 
and  especially  at  their  using  grease  with  their  vege- 
tables, and  that  he  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  to 
St   Hugh.i     It  is  also  quite  true  that  amidst  the 

^  BlbL  Clun.  461. 
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marshy  soil  and  damp  woods  of  Citeaux,  and  with 
much  more  manual  labour  than  was  practised  by 
the  Cluniacs,  Alberic   and   Stephen   succeeded   in 
establishing  a  much  more  strict  system  than  that 
of    Cluny.      They  rejected,   says    the    Exordium, 
"dishes  of  divers  kinds  of  food  in  the  refectory, 
grease  also,  and  whatsoever  was   opposed  to   the 
purity  of  the  rule."     It  is  known  that  they  did  not 
eat  fish ;   even  eggs  seem  to  have  been  excluded, 
and  milk  was  used  only  at  the  season  of  harvest, 
and  that  not  as  a  pittance,  but  as  one  of  the  two 
dishes  allowed  by  the  rule.^     After  half  a  night 
spent  in  singing  the  divine  office,  in  reading  and 
meditation,  and  a  day  spent  in  agricultural  labour, 
they  assembled  to  what  was  during  a  great  part  of 
the  year  their  single  meal,  which  consisted  solely 
of  what  St.  Benedict  allowed,  and  that  procured  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow.     Their  fare  was  the  con- 
vent bread  and  two  messes  of  vegetables,  boiled, 
not  with  the  culinary  accuracy  of  Cluny,  but  in  the 
plainest  way.     It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  con- 
trast between  St.  Hugh  and  Stephen.    The  abbot 
of  Cluny  himself  lived  a  most  austere  life,  but  he 
was  also  a  builder  of  magnificent  churches,  and  of 
ecclesiastical  ornaments.*     He  also  gave  dispensa- 
tions to  weaker  brethren,  in  one  case  allowing  a 
nobleman,  whose  dainty  flesh  had  worn  from  his 
birth  soft  silks  and  foreign  furs,  to  wear  for  a  time 
a  less  rough  habit  than  the  rest  of  the  brethren  ;  in 

*  Vid.  Us.  Cist.  84  for  the  exclusion  of  fish  and  eggs ;  vid.  Inst  Cap, 
Gen.  49,  ap.  Nomasticon  Cisterciense,  et  Fastredi,  Ep.  ap.  Op.  St.* 
Bern.  ed.  Ben. 

*  Vit.  S.  Hug.  ap.  Bib.  Clun.  p.  420. 
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another,  increasing  the  daily  portion  of  the  younger 
monks  beyond  what  the  rule  prescribed.^    Stephen, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  cast  in  another  mould ;  he 
was  made,  not  to  bring  on  the  weak,  but  to  lead  the 
strong.    All  that  belonged  to  earth  he  looked  upon 
as  an  encumbrance,  even  though  it  was  hallowed 
by  consecration  on  the  altar.     He  loved  coarse  and 
scanty  food  because  it  was  a  partaking  of  Christ's 
sufferings,  and  he  clung  to  the  rough   monastic 
garment  because   it  was   an  imitation   of   Christ's 
poverty.     It  was  this  love  of  poverty  which  also 
induced  them  to  make  another  regulation,  widely 
differing  from  the  general  practice  of  the  monas- 
teries  at   that  time.      ''And    because,"  it  is  said, 
"  neither  in  the  rule  nor  in  the  life  of  St.  Benedict 
did  they  read  that  that  doctor  of  the  Church  pos- 
sessed churches,  or  altars,  or  oblations,  or  burial- 
grounds,   or   tithes   belonging   to   other    men,   or 
bakehouses,  or  mills,  or  farms,  or  serfs,  therefore 
they  rejected  all  these  things."    They  did  not  by 
any  means  intend  to  do  away  with  the  lands  or 
offices  of  the  convent;  on  the  contrary,  they  had 
already  accepted  a  grant  of  land,  with  the  serfs 
and  all  that  was  upon   it,  from  the  Viscount  of 
Beaune,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  both  mills  and 
bakehouses    were    already    in    full    operation    at 
Citeaux,  for   St.  Benedict's  rule   prescribes  ''that 
all    necessary    things,    such    as    water,    a    mill,    a 
garden,  a   bakehouse,  should  if  possible  be  con- 
tained within  the  monastery,  and  that  divers  arts 
should  be  exercised  there."  ^     Monks  were  to  be 


*  Ibid,  et  p.  432. 
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their   own  millers  and  bakers,  farmers  and  gar- 
deners ;  and  doubtless  such  strict  observers  of  the 
rule  as  the  brethren  of  Citeaux  had  already  sunk 
wells  and  enclosed  a  garden.     Doubtless,  too,  they 
had  erected  a  mill,  though  it  may  be  safely  con- 
jectured that  it  was  not  so  large  as  that  of  Farfa, 
a  convent  which   was  built  after  the  pattern   of 
Cluny,  the  mill  of  which  was  an  edifice  seventy 
feet  long  and  twenty  broad,  with  a  tower  over  it ; 
nor  had  it  adjoining,  as  at  Farfa,  a  manufactory 
where  goldsmiths  and  other  artificers  were  at  work.^ 
At  Cluny  the  mill  was  an  important  place,  where 
specially  before   Easter  and  Christmas  a  servant 
of  the  abbey  ground  the  corn  of  which  the  altar- 
breads  were  to  be  made,  dressed  in  an  alb,  and 
with  a  veil  enveloping  his  head.*    The  bakehouse, 
too,  was  not  left  without  ornament ;  it  was  adorned 
with  boughs  of  walnut  tree ;  ^  many  things  con- 
nected  with  household  affairs  were  at  Cluny  con- 
secrated with  rites  of  an  almost  oriental  beauty, 
which  reminds  one  of  patriarchal  times ;  thus  the 
new  bread  was  specially  blessed  in  the  refectory, 
as  were  the  first-fruits  of  beans ;  and,  again,  the 
first  grapes,  which  were  blessed  at  the  altar  during 
mass.*    Our  poor  Cistercians  were  as  yet  struggling 
for  existence,  and  the  place  where  they  baked  their 
coarse   food  was    not    so   picturesque    as  that   of 
Cluny ;  but  they  did  not  mean  by  the  regulations 
above  quoted  to  make  use  of  mills  and  bakehouses 
out  of  the  precincts  of  the  abbey;  and  they  ex- 

^  Ann.  Ben.  torn.  iv.  p.  208. 

a  Udal.  iii.  13,  ap.  D'Achery,  Spicil.  torn.  I 

«  Calmet,  Com.  Ut.  2.  428.  *  Udal.  i.  35. 
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pressly  say  a  little  further  on  that  "  they  will  receive 
lands  far  from  the  dwelling-place  of  men,  vineyards 
and  fields  and  woods  and  water  to  make  mills,  but 
for  their  own  use."  The  wood  of  Citeaux  was, 
therefore,  already  an  active  scene  where  the  monks 
might  be  seen  working  in  silence,  broken  only  by 
the  stroke  of  the  spade  or  the  noise  of  the  water 
turning  the  wheels  of  the  mill,  or  the  bell  calling 
them  from  their  labour.  The  meaning  of  the  above 
regulation,  then,  was  that  they  were  not  to  possess 
large  domains,  with  wood  and  water,  corn-fields 
and  vineyards,  which  they  did  not  cultivate  them- 
selves but  let  out  to  tenants.  Many  were  the  broad 
lands  possessed  by  the  monks  of  Cluny,  with  vassals 
and  servants,  both  men  and  women.  For  the  use 
of  the  three  hundred  brethren,  as  well  as  of  the 
poor  and  the  guests  of  the  abbey,  560  sextarii  of 
wheat  and  500  of  rye  monthly  were  stored  up  in 
granaries  from  the  various  farms  that  were  within 
reach.i  The  possessions  of  the  abbey  were  divided 
into  districts,  over  each  of  which  was  a  dean, 
appointed  to  take  care  that  it  sent  in  the  proper 
quantity  of  whatever  was  required  of  it.^  As  for 
those  lands  which  were  too  far  from  Cluny  to  send 
thither  their  produce,  the  corn  and  wine  which  grew 
there  was  sold  on  the  spot,  and  paid  to  the  Came- 
rarius,  who  procured  clothing  and  all  necessaries 
for  the  brethren.^  Italy,  Spain,  and  England  sent 
the  produce  of  their  lands  to  clothe  the  brethren ; 
one   province  especially,  from  the   Rhone  to  the 

»  Dispositio  facta  a  D.  Pet.  Ven.,  Baluz.  Miscel.  torn.  iii.  p.  72. 
»  Udal.  iii.  5.  »  lb.  iii.  II. 
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Alps  and  the  sea,  was  appointed  to  this  duty,  and 
sent  its  treasures  to  the  camera  of  Cluny.  An 
English  manor,  given  by  King  Stephen,  usually 
furnished  the  monks  with  shoes  and  stockings.^ 
Such  was  Cluny,  and  that  not  in  a  time  of  de- 
generacy, but  under  St.  Hugh,  and  afterwards 
under  Peter  the  Venerable,  when  the  monks  fasted 
and  prayed,  and  rose  in  the  night  to  sing  psalms ; 
when  its  vast  revenues  were  not  misspent,  but  daily 
fed  a  large  number  of  poor.  It  was  a  vast  king- 
dom where  Christ  reigned,  where  His  saints  rested 
in  peace,  and  which  raised  an  image  of  peace  in 
a  world  of  strife  and  bloodshed.  Happy  were  the 
vassals  transferred  from  a  secular  lord  to  the  rule 
of  the  abbot  of  Cluny  :  instead  of  being  robbed 
and  harried  two  or  three  times  a  year,  by  exactions 
over  and  above  their  rent,  and  bought  and  sold 
like  the  cattle  on  the  estate,  they  were  treated  as 
brethren  and  sisters.^  A  castle  given  to  the  Cluniacs, 
instead  of  a  den  of  thieves,  became  an  oratory. 
If  the  brethren  sold  the  produce  of  the  estates  at 
a  distance  from  the  abbey,  their  dealings  were 
marked  with  a  fairness  and  a  generosity  which 
showed  that  they  trafficked  not  for  gain,  but  for 
their  own  support,  and  to  feed  the  poor.^ 

Still,  with  all  this,  what  our  Cistercians  said  was 
quite  true ;  Cluny  had,  we  will  not  say  degenerated 
from,  but  changed  St.  Benedict's  institution.  The 
possessors  of  these  wide  domains,  though  they  lived 
a  life  of  more  than  ordinary  strictness,  never  touch- 


*  Disp.  facta  &c.,  ubi  sup. 
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ing  animal  food,  and  mortifying  the  flesh  with 
watchings  and  fasts,  yet  could  not  be  said  to  be 
Christ's  poor  ones,  in  the  same  sense  as  men  who 
had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  their  own  manual 
labour.  It  may  be  said  that  Cluny  was  an  ancient 
abbey,  enriched  by  the  bounty  of  kings  and  bishops, 
and  that  Citeaux  was  but  a  poor  monastery,  strug- 
gling into  existence ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  a 
stricter  profession  of  poverty  was  the  very  dis- 
tinction between  Citeaux  and  other  abbeys ;  if 
ever,  therefore,  it  became  rich,  it  was  because  it 
broke  through  its  original  institution,  whilst  the 
riches  of  Cluny  were  not  necessarily  a  mark  of 
decline,  but  a  legitimate  development.  The  idea 
of  the  monastic  state  in  Stephen's  mind  was  quite 
different  from  that  conceived  by  Peter  the  Vene- 
rable. 

We  have  purposely  put  off  the  first  part  of 
Alberic  and  Stephen's  regulation  as  to  the  posses- 
sions of  the  convent,  because  it  forms  the  most 
striking  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  Cluny.  They 
would  not  possess  any  of  the  property  which  had 
originally  belonged  to  the  parochial  clergy.  The 
Church,  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 
was  endeavouring  to  win  back  the  tithes  and  the 
revenues  of  livings  from  the  hands  of  their  lay 
possessors;  but  the  iron  gauntlet  of  the  feudal 
noble  was  found  to  retain  as  tight  a  hold  as  the 
dead  hand  of  the  Church.  The  tithes  had  probably 
first  come  into  the  possession  of  laymen  by  the 
gift  of  the  bishops  themselves,  in  times  of  danger ; 
the  system  of  feudalism  was  extended  even  to 
Church   property,  and   the   parish  churches  were 


put  as  fiefs  into  laymen's  hands,  on  condition  that 
they  would    defend    the   Church.      Though  they 
were  never  meant  to  be  a  perpetual  gift,  yet  the 
nobles   who   had  them   in    possession   would   not 
give  them  up ;  they  had  won  them  by  their  good 
sword,  and  keep  them  they  would.     Other  nobles 
had   simply   seized   upon   the   tithes   by   violence, 
principally   in   the   lax  times  of  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty ;  and  the  same  injustice  which  had  at  first 
robbed  the  Church,  afterwards  resisted  it.     In  vain 
did  St.   Gregory  VII.   and    Urban    II.   order  the 
restitution  of  tithes,  the  nobles  in  very  many  cases 
would  not  disgorge  the  spoil.     The  supreme  pontiffs 
acted  with  the  greatest  moderation  in  not  pronounc- 
ing, though  they  often  threatened,  the  sentence  of 
excommunication.      In   the   meanwhile,   a  middle 
course  was  found;  laymen  possessing  tithes  were 
allowed  to  give  them  up  to  monasteries,  or  to  found 
religious  houses  with  them,  if  the  consent  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  was  first  obtained.     In  this 
way  tithes  first  got  into  the  hands  of  monasteries ; 
and  though  this  was  not  the  best  possible  course, 
as  was  afterwards  proved,  yet  it  was  at  the  time  a 
remedy  for  a  glaring  evil.      Bishops,  who  at  one 
time  vehemently  opposed  this  transfer,  were  led 
to   sanction   it   by  the   necessity  of  the   case.     In 
other    instances,    bishops     themselves,     with     the 
sanction   of   their   chapter,   gave    parish   churches 
into  the  hands  of  abbeys,  thinking  that  they  would 
exercise  their  patronage  with  the  greatest  wisdom. 
The  feeling  which  induced  the  Cistercians  to  rule 
that  their  monastery  should  possess  no  tithes,  was 
probably  rattier  a  zeal  for  poverty,  than  a  notion 
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that  the  thing  was  wrong  in  itself.  A  monk,  accord- 
ing to  the  Cistercian  idea,  was  not  to  administer 
the  holy  Sacraments  nor  to  teach,  but  he  was  to 
remain  within  his  cloister,  in  prayer  and  con- 
templation, in  poverty  and  mortification.  In  the 
regulation  quoted  above,  tithes  and  church  property 
in  general  is  classed  with  mills,  and  bakehouses  and 
lands ;  all  come  under  the  same  head,  as  being 
possessions,  and  therefore  opposed  to  poverty. 
Stephen  himself,  when  abbot  of  Citeaux,  as  will 
be  seen  by-and-by,  was  present  at  the  council  of 
Troyes,  where  the  Templars  were  allowed  to 
possess  tithes,  if  the  bishop  consented ;  and  St. 
Bernard,  his  disciple,  himself  wrote  to  an  arch- 
bishop to  exhort  him  to  consent  to  the  gift  of 
tithes  presented  by  a  layman  to  a  monastery.^ 
Their  argument,  therefore,  was  not  that  monks,  as 
being  laymen,  cannot  under  any  circumstances 
possess  tithes,  but  that,  as  cultivating  lands  of  their 
own,  they  do  not  come  under  the  old  distribution 
of  church  property,  one-third  to  the  bishop,  another 
to  the  clergy,  and  the  rest  to  the  poor  who  have  no 
means  of  earning  their  own  living.  Their  principal 
reason  then  was,  that  monks  must  till  their  ground 
with  their  own  hands,  instead  of  living  upon  pro- 
perty which  belongs  to  the  clergy.  Very  different 
were  the  maxims  of  Cluny  ;  one  bishop  alone  gave 
sixty  parish  churches  to  different  priories  of  the 
Cluniac  order.^  Exclusive  of  the  parish  churches 
in  and  about  Cluny  itself,  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  churches  were  at  one  time  in  the  gift  of 
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the  abbot.i  It  is  easy,  from  this  fact,  to  frame  an 
idea  of  the  almost  pontifical  power  of  the  ruler 
of  this  vast  abbey ;  and|  the  whole  of  the  affairs  of 
the  house  were  conducted  on  a  scale  of  corre- 
sponding grandeur.  It  was  not  in  the  person  of 
the  brethren  that  this  magnificence  was  seen,  at 
least  not  in  the  good  times  of  Cluny,  for  the  price 
which  their  habit  was  to  cost  was  fixed,*  and  they 
were  not  above  menial  arts,  such  as  taking  their 
turn  in  the  kitchen  as  cooks  ;  but  the  church  and 
the  buildings  of  the  abbey  were  in  a  style  which 
befitted  its  importance.  So  far,  then,  were  they 
from  giving  up  tithes  and  church  lands,  in  order 
to  depend  on  their  own  labour  for  daily  bread, 
that  manual  labour  was  very  little  practised  at  all. 
Udalric,  the  compiler  of  their  customs,  says  that 
he  must  ingenuously  confess  that  their  manual 
labour  was  confined  to  shelling  beans,  weeding 
the  garden,  and  sometimes  baking  bread.  Their 
time  was  occupied  in  long  and  splendid  services 
in  the  church,  in  reading,  praying,  and  meditation, 
and  in  the  usual  routine  of  the  abbey.  They  were 
even  allowed  to  write  after  vespers,  when  all  were 
sitting  in  the  cloister  in  silence,  provided  the  pen 
slipped  so  noiselessly  over  the  parchment,  that 
no  sound  broke  the  perfect  stillness.^  How  is  it 
possible,  says  Peter  the  Venerable,  for  monks  fed 
on  poor  vegetable  diet,  when  even  that  scanty  fare 
is  often  cut  off  by  fasts,  to  work  like  common 
labourers  in  the  burning  heat,  in  showers  of  rain 


»  Bibl.  Clun.  col.  1753. 
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and  snow,  and  in  the  bitter  cold  ?  Besides,  it  was 
indecent  that  monks,  which  are  the  fine  linen  of 
the  sanctuary,  should  be  begrimed  with  dirt,  and 
bent  down  with  rustic  labours.^  The  good  part 
of  Mary  must  not  thus  yield  to  that  of  Martha. 
And  yet  Stephen  and  his  companions  found  it 
possible  to  do  all  this.  Their  poor  worn-out 
bodies  did  not  sink  under  their  heavy  burdens, 
nor  were  the  garments  of  their  souls  less  white 
because  they  were  thus  exposed  to  suffer  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  season.  It  was,  indeed,  inex- 
plicable, even  to  their  contemporaries,  how  they 
thus  could  live ;  but  the  secret  lay  in  the  fervency 
of  the  spirit,  which  kept  up  the  lagging  flesh  and 
blood;  their  lives  were  above  nature,  and  because, 
for  Christ's  sake,  they  gave  up  church-lands  and 
tithes  in  order  to  be  poor,  He  bore  them  up,  so 
that  they  did  not  faint  under  their  labours.  Besides, 
they  were  not  the  less  like  the  lowly  Mary  sitting 
at  the  Lord's  feet,  because  they  worked  in  the 
fields  ;  suffering  is  not  incompatible  with  the  better 
part.  The  order  which  produced  St.  Bernard 
cannot  be  accused  of  not  being  contemplative. 
While  their  bodies  were  bent  in  agricultural  labours, 
their  souls  were  raised  to  heaven.  Again,  they 
had  an  expedient  by  which  they  were  enabled  to 
remain  within  a  short  distance  of  the  cloister, 
however  scattered  their  farms  might  be,  and  thus 
no  time  was  lost  in  journeys  to  and  from  the  place 
of  their  labour,  and  they  could  always  return  to 
the  duties  of  the  choir,  and  be  within  the  monastery 


*i 


at  the  times  set  apart  for  meditation.  Alberic  at 
once  felt  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  the  choir 
service,  when  the  monks  might  be  obliged  to  sleep 
in  the  farm-houses,  or,  as  they  were  called,  granges 
of  the  monastery,  and  he  determined  on  obviating 
it  by  turning  to  account  the  institution  of  lay- 
brethren,  which  had  subsisted  for  a  long  time  in 
the  Benedictine  order.  It  arose  from  the  nature 
of  things,  and  not  by  a  regular  distinction  into 
choir  and  lay-brethren,  at  the  time  of  the  taking 
of  the  vow,  as  it  was  afterwards  to  be.  Amongst 
a  great  number  of  monks,  many  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  had  not  faculties  for  learning 
the  choir  services  ;  it  was  natural  that  these  should 
be  employed  in  the  many  menial  offices  which  a 
large  monastery  would  require.  Hence  arose  the 
institution  of  lay-brethren ;  it  however  appears  to 
have  taken  its  most  systematic  shape  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Cistercian  order.  Some  of  them 
dwelt  in  the  abbey  itself,  others  in  the  scattered 
and  lonely  granges  around  it ;  they  kept  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  the  community,  and  were  its  tailors, 
shoemakers,  and  blacksmiths.  Those  who  were  in 
the  granges  were  excused  from  the  fasts  of  the 
order,  except  in  Advent,  and  on  the  Fridays  from 
the  14th  of  September  to  Lent.^  Whenever  the 
bell  of  the  abbey  rang  for  a  canonical  hour  they 
fell,  on  their  knees,  and  in  heart  joined  the  brethren 
who  sang  the  office  in  the  abbey  church.  There 
were  thus  in  every  Cistercian  abbey  "  two  monas- 
teries, one   of  the   lay-brethren,    another   of    the 


1  Pet.  Ven.  Ep.  I.  28. 
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clerics."  1  The  choir  brethren  were  thus  enabled 
always  to  work  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
abbey,  and  were  strictly  forbidden  to  remain  a 
whole  night  in  any  of  the  granges,  without  press- 
ing necessity.  The  relations  between  the  choir  and 
lay-brethren  were  of  the  closest  kind  :  instead  of 
being  treated  as  slaves,  as  they  were  by  their  feudal 
lords,  these  poor  children  of  the  soil,  and  artisans, 
were  looked  upon  as  brothers,  and  were  by  a  special 
law  of  the  order  to  partake  in  all  spiritual  advan- 
tages as  though  they  were  monks,  which  in  fact  they 
were  in  all  but  the  name,  for  they  made  their  vows 
in  the  presence  of  the  abbot,  like  the  other  brethren. 
Politicians  who  love  equality  and  liberty  may  thank 
the  monks  for  placing  on  a  level  the  nobleman  and 
the  villain,  and  for  ennobling  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil  by  stooping  down  to  his  lowliness,  and  partak- 
ing of  his  labours.  The  world  may  thank  Alberic 
for  this  scheme,  by  which  the  choir  brother  imparted 
his  spiritual  goods  to  the  poor  lay-brother,  who  in 
turn  by  his  labour  gave  him  time  for  singing  the 
praises  of  God  during  the  night,  and  for  meditating 
on  His  glories  continually.  The  disciples  of  Alberic 
and  Stephen  in  after  time  followed  their  steps ; 
and  Alanus,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  schoolmen, 
finished  his  life  in  the  rough  and  lowly  labours  of  a 
lay-brother  of  Citeaux,  and  was  represented  in  a 
recumbent  figure  on  his  tomb,  in  their  habit,  holding 
a  rosary  in  his  hand.  There  are  few  more  touch- 
ing pictures  in  the  annals  of  Citeaux  than  the 
story  2  of  the  poor  lay  brother  sitting  to  watch  by 

1  Dial,  inter  Clun.  et  Cist.  3.  43. 
^  Manriqtsez  in  ann.  1 129,  c.  6. 


night  in  the  lonely  grange,  thinking  of  his  brethren 
in  the  abbey,  while  they  celebrated  the  feast  of  the 
Assumption,  and  repeating  over  and  over  again  the 
angelic  salutation  with  such  devotion,  that  the  angels 
brought  news  of  it  to  St.  Bernard,  then  preaching 
on  the  subject  of  the  feast-day  at  Clairvaux. 
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THE  TIMES  OF  ALBERIC 


The  customs  of  Citeaux  have  been  thus  minutely 
contrasted  with  the  customs  of  other  places,  that 
the  reader  might  know  with  whom  he  had  to  do, 
what  Cistercians  were,  and  why  they  were  not 
Cluniacs,  or  Carthusians,  or  simply  Benedictines, 
though  they  so  strictly  professed  St.  Benedict's  rule. 
They  are  not  an  order  yet,  but  only  a  monastery, 
and  that  a  very  poor  one ;  it  was  left  to  Stephen 
afterwards  to  constitute  them  an  order ;  they  were 
not  even  yet  Cistercians,  but  only  the  poor  brethren 
of  New  Minster  in  the  wood  of  Citeaux,  and  we  have 
called  them  Cistercians  by  anticipation.  Alberic's 
rules  were  very  well  kept  by  his  brethren ;  so  that 
the  fervour  of  the  monastery  began  to  be  noised 
abroad.  Their  old  patron,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
was  astonished  at  them ;  while  some  other  monks 
put  themselves  in  the  way  of  receiving  the  alms  of 
the  faithful,  these  brethren  hid  themselves  from  the 
world.  It  seemed  wonderful  how  they  could  subsist 
in  such  a  damp,  out-of-the-way  hole  as  that  in 
which  they  had  seated  themselves.  Nothing  was 
heard  of  them,  except  that  day  and  night  went 
their  bells,  first  the  bells  for  matins,  then  the  great 
bell  tolling  out  for  the  lay-brethren  to  get  up,  and 

8a 


all  day  long  for  the  hours,  and  for  vespers  in  the 
evening,  and  compline  at  nightfall.  Nobody  knew 
how  they  lived,  except  that  their  white  habits  were 
seen  in  the  fields,  as  they  worked ;  and  yet  they 
asked  for  nothing.  There  they  were,  a  wonderful 
fact  in  the  way  of  all  irreligion  and  wickedness, 
men  whose  faith  was  not  an  abstraction,  but  who 
evidently  believed  that  Christ  had  come  down  from 
heaven  to  die,  since  such  was  their  love  for  Him 
that  they  chose  to  be  like  Him  in  all  things,  even  in 
suffering.  And  there  was  the  prior  Stephen,  leading 
them  out  to  work  with  his  sweet  smiling  face,  not- 
withstanding all  this  suffering.^  His  spirit  had 
continued  unbroken  through  all  his  trials,  and  well 
might  he  now  be  joyful  in  the  Lord,  since  God  had 
so  blessed  him  in  them ;  he  had  borne  the  cross 
when  it  entered  into  his  soul,  and  he  now  tasted  the 
joy  which  it  always  brings  with  it.  Truly  "  Wisdom 
is  justified  of  her  children,"  and  so  thought  Odo  of 
Burgundy,  for  he  loved  the  poor  monks,  and  the 
forest  of  Citeaux,  and  he  built  him  near  the  abbey 
a  lodge,  w^hich  in  after  times  was  still  called  the 
palace  even  in  its  ruins.  At  most  of  the  principal 
festivals  he  would  come  there  with  his  court ;  he 
would  not  celebrate  them  in  the  cathedral  of  Chalons, 
or  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Benignus  of  Dijon,  but 
he  loved  better  the  brethren  of  the  new  monastery, 
for  they  sang  the  praises  of  God  so  sweetly,  and 
with  such  joy,  that  his  heart  was  touched,  and 
caught  fire  at  their  devotion.  He  found,  in  the 
same  year  as  Alberic  made   the   above   rules,  an 

^  Guil.  Malm.  Gest.  Reg.  lib.  iv. 
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opportunity  of  assisting  the  monks.^  It  will  be 
remembered  that  only  a  portion  of  Citeaux  had 
been  given  by  the  Viscount  of  Beaune  ;  the  rest 
had  been  given  them  by  Odo  of  Burgundy,  who 
agreed  to  pay  the  lord  of  Beaune  twenty  solidi  a 
year  for  the  hire  of  the  land.  The  collectors  of  the 
revenues  of  the  lord  of  Beaune,  however,  found  it 
a  much  easier  matter  to  get  the  money  from  the 
monks,  who  would  bear  patiently  to  be  oppressed, 
than  from  the  people  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
They  therefore  applied  to  the  monastery  for  the 
twenty  shillings,  instead  of  applying  to  the  treasury 
of  the  Duke.  The  monks  paid  the  demand  in 
silence,  though  they  could  ill  afford  it  out  of  the 
poor  return  which  their  lands  yielded.  At  length, 
Odo  heard  of  the  exaction,  and  determined  to  free 
them  from  it  for  ever,  by  assigning  a  portion  of  his 
own  ground  to  the  lord  of  Beaune,  out  of  the 
produce  of  which  he  was  to  help  himself  to  his 
twenty  shillings ;  and  the  Viscount,  in  return,  freed 
the  monks  for  ever  from  all  claims  which  he  him- 
self or  his  heirs  might  have  upon  them.  This  was 
indeed  the  last  service  which  the  good  duke  rendered 
them,  for  he  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land  that  very 
year  in  which  he  conferred  this  benefit  on  the 
monastery.  Jerusalem  had  not  long  been  taken  by 
the  Crusaders,  and  Christendom  was  now  arming 

1  The  Cistercian  annalist  places  this  gift  in  the  year  1 102,  when  it 
could  not  have  happened,  for  Duke  Odo  set  out  for  Jerusalem  in  lioi. 
The  charter  preserved  in  Du  Chesne,  Histoire  G^n^alogique  des  Dues  de 
Bourgogne,  says  that  it  was  "  post  biennium."  that  is,  in  the  third  year 
after  the  foundation  of  Citeaux  in  March  1098.  It  would  thus  come 
into  the  year  1 101.  This  charter  also  proves  that  the  author  of  "I'Art 
de  verifier  les  Dates  "  is  wrong  in  making  him  leave  Burgundy  in  1097. 


in  support  of  Godfrey's  new  kingdom,  which  was 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  infidels.    The  Crusaders 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  holy  sepulchre  ;  but 
as  if  to  show  that  the  keeping  of  this  precious 
treasure  depended  on  the  good  behaviour  of  Chris- 
tians, God  never  permitted  them  to  hold  it  by  a 
firm  tenure.     Its  honoured  guardians  had  to  defend 
it  at  the  point  of  the  sword  ;  the  harness  was  hardly 
ever  off  their  back,  and  no  crown  could  be  less  easy 
than  that  of  Jerusalem.     Odo  of  Burgundy  never 
reached  the  Holy  Land  ;  he  died  in  1102,  almost  as 
soon  as  he  had  reached  the  army  of  the  Crusaders. 
On  his  death-bed  the  sweet  song  of  the  Cistercian 
choir  rung  in  his  ears,  and  he  desired  that  his  body 
should  not  lie  in  a  foreign  land,  but  should  be  carried 
across  sea  and  land  to  be  buried  at  Citeaux.     So 
his  followers  obeyed  his  dying  request,  and  brought 
his  remains  back  to  Burgundy.     In  dying  he  gave 
the   last   proof    of    affection   for   the   brethren   of 
Citeaux,  by  wishing  to  be  buried  among  them.     He 
might  have  been  buried  beneath  the  walls  of  many 
a  cathedral  or  abbey  church,  better  befitting  the 
high  and  puissant  Duke  of  Burgundy,  but  he  chose 
to  lie  where  his  faithful  monks  would  watch  around 
his  body,  and  say  a  prayer  for  his  soul  as  they 
passed  his  tomb.     Times  were  indeed  changed  with 
the  old  wood  of  Citeaux,  which  had  a  few  years 
before  been  the  habitation  of  wild  beasts ;  and  now 
the  funeral  procession  of  a  prince  might  be  seen 
moving  through  it ;  and  it  was  a  strange  meeting, 
that  of  the  banners  and  coronet  and  the  armour 
of  the  deceased  duke  with  the  white  habit  of  the 
monks,  who  had  renounced   the   world    and    its 
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honours.  They  had  given  up  pomp  and  grandeur, 
and  now  one  of  the  highest  princes  in  Christendom 
was  come  to  lie  down  at  their  feet,  that  they  by 
their  intervention  might  assist  his  soul  before  the 
tribunal  of  Christ.  Truly  many  men  would  wish 
to  live  in  a  king's  court,  but  most  would  rather  in 
death  be  with  the  monks.  It  is  not  known  in  what 
part  of  the  first  church  of  Citeaux  Duke  Odo  was 
buried ;  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  body  did 
not  lie  in  the  cemetery  among  the  monks.  In  the 
magnificent  church  afterwards  built  at  Citeaux,  his 
tomb  was  under  the  porch  of  the  church,  in  a 
place  called  the  chapel  of  the  dukes,  where  his 
two  sons  were  buried  with  him. 

To  be  the  burial-place  of  the  princes  of  the  earth 
was  not  however  enough  for  Citeaux  ;  and  however 
regular  and  admirable  was  his  abbey,  yet  Alberic 
had  one  care  which  pressed  upon  his  soul ;  it 
seemed  as  if  the  very  existence  of  the  convent  was 
likely  to  pass  away  with  the  present  generation,  for 
no  novices  arrived  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  those  who 
died.  If  matters  did  not  mend,  Citeaux  would 
return  again  to  its  former  possessors,  wolves  and 
wild  boars.  Alberic's  patience  was  sorely  tried ;  it 
was  not  only  that  their  name  would  perish  from  the 
earth,  which  would  be  but  a  light  evil,  but  the 
failure  of  Citeaux  would  be  a  proof  to  the  world 
that  the  monks  of  Molesme  were  right,  and  that  St. 
Benedict's  rule  could  not  now  be  observed  to  the 
letter.  It  was  too  much  for  mortal  man  to  bear,  it 
might  be  said,  and  God  had  shown  His  disapproval 
of  this  over-strictness  by  depriving  the  monastery 
of  spiritual  children.     They  passed  many  a  long 


day  in  expectation  of  an  increase  of  numbers,  but 
the  monks  who  joined  them  were  far  too  few  to 
give  hope    of    the    ultimate    continuance    of    the 
monastery.     Alberic  however  persevered,  feeling 
sure  that  at  all  events  it  was  God's  will  that  he 
should  continue  in  his  present  position,  and  he  left 
the  future  in  God's  hands.     Stephen  and  he  had 
seen  worse  days  than  this,  when  they  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  Molesme,  and  to  betake  themselves 
to  the  solitude  of  Hauz,  and  it  might  please  God  to 
reward  them  with  the  sight  of  an  increase  of  their 
spiritual  children  before  they  died.    Alberic  cer- 
tainly did  die  long  before  Citeaux  became  what  it 
afterwards  was  ;  but  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  given 
him  a  supernatural  intimation  that  his  order  would 
one  day   flourish   beyond   his   expectations.     The 
vision  is  mentioned  by  no  contemporary  writer, 
but  we  give  it,  because  nothing  can  be  said  against 
the  truth  of  it,  in  itself,  and  because  it  contains 
some  remarkable  circumstances.    Considering  the 
influence  that  Citeaux  afterwards  had  upon  the 
fortune  of  the  Church,  there  is  no  improbability  in 
the  supposition  that  our  blessed  Lord  might,  in  His 
condescension,  be  pleased  to  console  the  abbot 
when  his  courage  was  flagging,  by  extraordinary 
means.    It  is  said,  that  one  day,  the  community 
was  surprised  by  the  entrance  of    a  clerk,  who 
offered  himself  as  a  novice.     The  porch   of  the 
monastery  at  which  the  new-comer  knocked  was 
not  an  inviting  one ;  it  was  not  an  imposing  arch- 
way with  a  large  gate,  with  bolts  and  bars ;  it  was 
a  poor  door  of  wicker-work,  at  which  hung  a  huge 
iron  knocker,  at  the  sound   of    which    a    porter 
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appeared  with  his  usual  salutation  of  Deo  gratiaSy 
as  if  he  would  say,  "Thanks  be  to  God  that  He  has 
sent  us  a  stranger  to  feed  and  entertain."    This  time, 
however,  the  new-comer  seemed  to  be  no  stranger  ; 
he  seemed  to  recognise  the  porter,  though    the 
monk  could  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  him 
before.     When  brought  to  the  abbot,  he  appeared 
to  know  him  also,  as  well  as  the  prior  Stephen,  and 
all  the  brethren.    At  length  he  solved  the  mystery, 
by  relating  his  history.     He  was  a  clerk,  who  when 
a  student  of  the  schools  of  Lyons,  saw  in  a  vision  a 
valley,  stretched  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  on 
the  mountain  was  a  city  of  surpassing  beauty,  on 
which  none  could  gaze  without  joy,  as  its  radiant 
towers  crowned  the  eminence  on   which    it  was 
built.    The  beholder  felt  a  strange  and  irresistible 
desire  to  enter  its  gates  and  dwell  there.    Around 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  however,  was  a  broad 
river,  the  waters  of  which  flowed  about  it,  and  were 
too  deep  for  the  traveller  to  ford.    As  he  roamed 
about  in  quest  of  a  place  where  he  might  cross  it,  he 
saw  upon  the  bank  twelve  or  fourteen  poor  men 
washing  their  garments  in  the  stream.     Amongst 
them  was  one  clad  in  a  white  garment  of  dazzling 
brightness,  and  his  countenance  and  form  were 
very  different  from  the  rest ;  he  went  about  helping 
the  poor  men  to  wash  the  spots  off  their  clothes ; 
when  he  had  helped  one,  he  went  to  help  another. 
The  clerk  went  up  to  this  august  person  and  said, 
"  What  men  are  ye  ?"    And  he  answered,  "These 
poor  men  are  doing  penance,  and  washing  them- 
selves  from  their  sins ;  I  am  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus 
Christ,  without  whose  aid  neither  they  nor  any  one 


else  can  do  good.    This  beautiful  city  which  thou 
seest  is   Paradise,  where   I    dwell;    he  who    has 
washed  his  clothes  white,  that  is,  done  penance  for 
his  sins,  shall  enter  into  it.    Thou  thyself  hast  been 
searching  long  enough  for  the  way  to  enter  into  it, 
but  there  is  no  other  way  but  this  one  which  leads 
to  it."     After  these  words  the  sleeper  awoke,  and 
pondered  over  the  vision.    Soon  after  he  returned 
home  from  the  schools,  and  related  to  the  bishop  of 
Chilons,  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  what  he  had 
seen  in  sleep.    The  bishop  advised  him  to  quit  the 
world  for  the  cloister,  and  above  others  recom- 
mended  the  new  monastery  at  Citeaux.     Thither 
the  clerk  went,  and  he  found  everything  unpromis- 
ing  enough ;    the  place  was  barren  and  desolate, 
and  the  brethren  dwelling  "  with  the  wild  beasts. ' 
The  gate  of  the  monastery  did  not  look  a  whit  more 
inviting,  but  what  was  his  astonishment  when  he 
saw  the  porter  who  answered  to  the  sound  of  the 
rude  knocker  ;  he  immediately  saw  that  he  was  one 
of  the  men  whom  he    had    seen  washing    their 
clothes  white  in  the  stream.    On  seeing  the  abbot 
and  the  other  brethren,  he  observed  the  same  thing, 
and  he  at  once  fell  on  his  knees  at  the  feet  of 
Alberic,  and  begged  to  be  received  as  a  novice. 
He  afterwards  became  a  good  monk,  and  succeeded 
Stephen  as  prior. 
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From  the  time  of  the  admission  of  this  monk,  which 
took  place  in  the  year  1104,  there  is  a  great  gap  in 
the  Cistercian  annals.  The  greater  portion  of  those 
chapters  in  the  greater  and  smaller  Exordium  of 
Citeaux  which  relate  to  the  abbacy  of  Alberic  have 
been  lost ;  and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  Stephen 
till  the  year  1109,  when  Alberic  died.  The  Exor- 
dium simply  mentions  his  death  in  the  following  few 
words  :  "  Now  the  man  of  God,  Alberic,  after  having 
exercised  himself  in  the  school  of  Christ  by  the 
discipline  of  the  rule  for  nine  years  and  a  half, 
departed  to  the  Lord,  a  man  glorious  in  faith  and 
virtue,  and  therefore  to  be  blessed  by  God  in  life 
everlasting  for  his  merit."  He  died  on  the  26th  of 
January.  St.  Alberic  has  been  canonised  by  the 
veneration  of  the  faithful,  and  many  miracles  are 
said  to  have  taken  place  at  his  tomb.  Certainly,  if 
any  one  deserved  well  of  the  Church,  it  was  St. 
Alberic.  The  regulations  which  he  passed  into 
laws  may  be  called  the  first  statutes  of  the  order, 
and  they  first  gave  to  Citeaux  a  tangible  form  by 
which  it  was  distinguished  from  other  monasteries. 
He  worked  on  in  faith,  without  seeing  the  fruits  of 
his  labours,  and  he  was  called  away  from  it  when 
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the  infant  community  was  in  great  perplexity.    It 
seemed   dying  away  as   its  members  successively 
died,  and  bade  fair  not  to  outlast  its  first  generation. 
His  death  was  therefore  a  most  painful  trial  to 
Stephen,  who  was  thus  deprived  of  his  friend  and 
companion,  whom  he  had  found  at  Molesme,  when 
he  first  came  there,  and  who  had  shared  with  him 
all  his  hardships  ;  now  he  was  left  alone  when  he 
most  needed  counsel  and  support.    Stephen's  spirit 
seems  however  to  have  risen  with  the  thought  that 
his  dear  friend  already  possessed  his  crown,  and 
might  help  him  with  his  prayers  even  more  than  he 
had  done  with  his  counsels  when  alive.     He  had  as 
prior  to  incense  and  sprinkle  with  holy  water  the 
body  of  his  friend,  and  to  throw  earth  upon  it, 
when  it  lay  in  the  grave  ;  and  then  the  procession 
returned  in  inverse  order,  the  lay-brethren  and  the 
convent  first,  and  himself  last,  with  the  cross  borne 
before  him.^    They  then  repaired  to  the  chapter, 
where  he  addressed  them  a  discourse  which  has  been 
preserved.    "All  of  us  have  alike  a  share  in  this 
great  loss,  and   I  am  but  a  poor  comforter,  who 
myself  need  comfort.     Ye  have   lost  a  venerable 
father  and  ruler  of  your  souls ;  I  have  lost,  not  only 
a  father  and  ruler,  but  a  friend,  a  fellow-soldier  and 
a  chief  warrior  in  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  whom 
our  venerable  father  Robert,  from  the  very  cradle 
of  our  monastic  institute,  had  brought  up  in  one 
and  the  same  convent,  in  admirable  learning  and 
piety.     He  is  gone  from  us,  but  not  from  God,  and 
if  not  from  God,  then  not  from  us ;  for  this  is  the 

1  Usus  Cist.  p.  i.  98. 
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right  and  property  of  saints,  that  when  they  quit 
this  life  they  leave  their  body  to  their  friends,  and 
carry  away  their  friends  with  them  in  their  mind. 
We  have  amongst  us  this  dear  body  and  singular 
pledge  of  our  beloved  father,  and  he  himself  has 
carried  us  all  away  with  him  in  his  mind  with  an 
affectionate  love ;  yea,  if  he  himself  is  borne  up  to 
God,  and  joined  with  Him  in  undivided  love,  he 
has  joined  us  too,  who  are  in  him,  to  God.    What 
room  is  there  for  grief  ?     Blessed  is  the  lot,  more 
blessed  he  to  whom  that  lot  has  fallen,  most  blessed 
we  to  be  carried  up  to  such  a  presence,  for  nothing 
can  be  more  joyful  for  the  soldiers  of  Christ  than 
to  leave  this  garment  of  flesh,  and  to  fly  away  to 
Him  for  love  of  whom  they  have  borne  so  many 
toils.    The  warrior  has  got  his  reward,  the  runner 
has  grasped  his  prize,  the  conqueror  has  won  his 
crown,  he  who  has  taken  possession   prays  for  a 
palm  for  us.     Why  then  should  we  grieve  ?     Why 
mourn  for  him  who  is  in  joy  ?     Why  be  cast  down 
for  him  who  is  glad  ?     Why  do  we  throw  ourselves 
before  God  with   murmurs  and   mournful  words, 
when  he,  who  has  been  borne  up  to  the  stars,  is 
pained  at  our  grief,  if  the  blessed  can  feel  pain  ;  he 
who  by  an  earnest  longing  prays  that  we  may  have 
a  like  consummation.     Let  us  not  mourn  for  the 
soldier  who  is  at  rest ;  let  us  mourn  for  ourselves 
who  are  placed  in  the  front  of  battle,  and  let  us  turn 
our  sad  and  mournful  words  into  prayers,  begging 
our  father  who  is  in  triumph  not  to  suffer  the  roar- 
ing lion  and  savage  enemy  to  triumph  over  us." 
Such  were  Stephen's  words  when  he  had  just  parted 
with  his  dearest  friend ;  as  usual  he  seems  to  rise 


with  his  difficulties.  Indeed  he  had  full  need  of 
this  bold  spirit,  for  he  was  about  to  succeed  the 
sainted  Alberic  in  his  most  painful  dignity.  The 
monks  unanimously  elected  him  their  abbot,  and 
he  found  himself  with  the  whole  weight  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  direction  of  the  new  convent 
on  his  shoulders.  William  of  Malmesbury  says 
that  he  was  absent  at  the  time  that  he  was  elected, 
and  some  suppose  that  he  withdrew  from  Citeaux 
for  fear  of  being  elected.  It  does  not  however 
appear  how  his  absence  could  have  prevented  his 
election,  unless  he  intended  to  leave  Citeaux  alto- 
gether, of  which  there  is  no  record  whatever.  Saints 
fly  from  dignities  which  bring  with  them  rank  and 
splendour ;  but  the  poor  abbey  of  Citeaux  had 
nothing  to  recommend  it  but  hardship  and  labour, 
and  these  were  a  species  of  distinction  from  which 
Stephen  was  not  the  man  to  shrink.  It  is  therefore 
most  probable  that  some  other  motive  occasioned 
his  absence,  though  it  does  not  appear  what  it  was. 
He  elected  Robert,  the  monk  who  saw  the  vision 
which  we  have  related,  prior  in  his  room. 
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Stephen  found  himself  heir  to  all  St.  Alberic's  diffi- 
culties as  well  as  to  his  dignity.  He  received  from 
him  a  convent  perfect  in  its  internal  arrangement, 
but  one  which  men  seemed  rather  disposed  to  ad- 
mire at  a  distance  than  to  enter.  The  new  abbot, 
however,  felt  certain  that  the  principle  on  which 
Citeaux  had  been  founded  was  right ;  it  was  one 
which  must  in  time  catch  all  the  ardent  spirits  in 
the  Church  who  wished  to  be  monks  in  order  to 
crucify  the  flesh  and  not  merely  to  seek  for  peace. 
Hatred  of  poverty  had  been  the  great  bane  of 
monasteries,  and  his  aim  was  to  restore  the  primi- 
tive discipline  of  St.  Benedict,  which  had  well-nigh 
been  forgotten.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  must  not 
only  exhibit  it  in  his  own  person,  but  he  must 
create,  so  to  speak,  a  monastery  in  full  operation, 
one  to  which  novices  crowded,  and  which  was  to 
last  to  the  end  of  the  world— a  school  of  Christian 
discipline.  He  took  what  would  appear  a  strange 
expedient  to  entice  novices  to  Citeaux.  His  first 
act  was  to  all  appearance  the  cutting  off  all  earthly 
support  from  the  monastery.  Hugo,  the  successor 
of  Odo,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  wa$  biiricd 
at  Citeaux,  followed  his  father's  example  in  frc- 
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quenting  the  church  of  the  monastery  on  all  great 
festivals.  He  brought  with  him  a  large  train  of 
nobles,  whose  splendid  appointments  were  but  an 
ill  match  for  the  simplicity  and  poverty  of  the 
church.  The  presence  of  this  brilliant  array 
seemed  to  Stephen  ill  suited  to  the  place;  the 
jangling  of  steel  spurs  and  the  varied  colours  of 
the  dress  of  the  courtiers  were  a  poor  accompani- 
ment to  the  grave  chant  and  the  poor  habit  of 
the  brethren.  Every  one  knows  that  the  sight  of 
a  king's  court  is  pleasing,  and  men  go  a  great  way 
to  see  it ;  now  the  echo  of  earthly  pleasure  and  the 
presence  of  earthly  joy  arc  inconsistent  with  the 
profession  of  a  monk,  whose  conversation  ought  to 
be  in  heaven.  Men  may  say  what  they  will  about 
ideal  perfection^  but  it  is  a  sure  fact  that  saints  are 
very  much  nearer  perfection  than  we  may  think. 
Human  frailties  arc  on  the  long  run  unavoidable; 
but,  at  all  events,  the  frailty  of  liking  the  vicinity 
of  princes  and  nobles  is  not  one  of  these,  for 
Stephen  did  avoid  it.  He  declared  that  no  prince 
should  henceforth  hold  his  court  in  the  church  of 
Citeaux.  Apparently  thi>:  act  was  at  once  cutting 
hiiutielf  off  from  all  earthly  protection  ;  the  presence 
of  a  ducal  court  was  no  empt>'  show;  it  was  a 
guarantee  that  $u*ords  would  be  drawn  and  lances 
put  in  rest  to  defend  Citeaux.  All  this  Stephen^ 
as  it  seemed,  threw  away ;  he  knew  that  God 
specially  guarded  the  destitute,  and  he  preferred 
the  guardianship  of  saints  and  angels  to  that  of 
M  earthly  prince.  God  rewarded  his  faith,  for  he 
did  not  ultimately  lose  the  favour  of  Hugo,  who 
after  his  deatii  rented  side  by  side  with  his  father 
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in  the  chapel  under  the  porch  of  the  abbey-church. 
Before  that    time,   however,  the    community  had 
suffered  many  a  hardship,  which  might  have  been 
averted  had  the  powerful  Duke  of  Burgundy  been 
as  good  a  friend   to   the   convent  as  heretofore. 
Stephen's  next  step  was  one  with  which  modern 
notions  of  monasticism  are  still  more  inconsistent. 
He  forbade  that,  says  the  Exordium,  "  in  the  house 
of  God,  in  which  they  wished  to  serve  God  de- 
voutly day  and   night,  anything  should  be  found 
which  savoured  of  pride  and  excess,  or  can  in  any 
way  corrupt  poverty,  that  guardian  of  virtue  which 
they  had  chosen  of  their  own  accord."    According 
to  this,  no  crucifixes  of  gold  or  silver  were  to  be 
used;  one  candlestick  alone  was  to  light  up  the 
church,  and  that  not  branching  with  elaborate  or- 
naments, and  studded  with  precious  stones,  but  of 
iron ;  censers  were  to  be  of  brass ;  chasubles,  not 
of  gold  and  silver  tissue,  or  of  rich  silk,  but  of 
common  stuff;  albs  and  amices  of  Hnen ;  copes, 
tunicles,  and  dalmatics  were  inexorably  excluded. 
Even  the  chalices  were  not  to  be  of  gold,  but  silver 
gilt,  as  was  also  to  be  the  pipe  through  which  they 
received  the  blessed  Blood  of  the  Lord  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist.    This  was  indeed  a  strange  way  of  at- 
tracting novices  :  the  monastic  churches  were  fre- 
quented by  men  on  account  of  the  splendour  of 
the  services,  for  sacred  vessels,  and  altars  adorned 
with  gold  and  gems,  for  the  number  of  ecclesiastics 
in  splendid  vestments   passing  to  and   fro  before 
their  eyes  in  seemly  order.    But  by  this  act  Stephen 
proclaimed  to  the  world  that  they  did  not  wish  their 
church  to  be  crowded  with  visitors ;  they  wished  to 
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remain  known  only  to  God,  in  the  heart  of  their 
marshy  forest ;  but  he  knew  that  there  must  be 
many  m  the  Church  who  longed  to  serve  God  in 
poverty  and  oblivion,  and  he  reckoned  upon  re- 
ceivmg  them  into  Citeaux.  The  novice  who  came 
there  must  come  from  the  pure  love  of  God,  since 

c^^ZTvT'^^^J^^^  "^^^  considered  the  heritage 
of  monks,  and  the  compensation  for  their  toils   a 
stnkmg  ceremonial  and  solemn  rites.     This  is  in- 
deed  very   different   from   the   notion   which   our 
Jncy  frames  of  monks  men  of  warm  imaginations, 
who  retired  to   a  cloister  to  wear  a  picturesque 
habit,  and  to  be  free  from  toils ;  and  it  reads  a 
salutary  lesson  to  those  whose  Catholicism  consists 
m  a  love  of  "esthetic "  religion.    Stephen  did  not 
at  all  by  rejecting  these  means  of  external  devotion 
intend  to  pronounce  against  the  consecration  of  the 
riches  of  the  wodd  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  • 
he  was  a  monk,  and  had  to  do  with  monks  alone  • 
It   was  quite  certain    that    St.   Benedict  intended 
poverty  to  be  an  essential  feature  of  the  cloister 
and   Stephen   was    determined   to    prove   that   St' 
Benedict's  rule  might  be  kept  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury as  It  had  been  in  the  sixth.    The  Church  was 
not  in  her  dotage,  and  her  children  could  do  then 
what  they  had  done  before.     Another  reason  for 
the  rejection  of  splendour  of  worship  was  because 
It  interfered  with  meditation,  properly  so  called 
the  contemplation  of  heavenly  things  without  the 
aid  of  the  senses.      Not  only  were  splendid  vest- 
ments  excluded  from  Citeaux,  but,  as  we  learn  from 
Its  early  statutes,i  sculptures  and  pictures  were  not 
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allowed  in  the  church,  "  because  while  the  atten- 
tion  is  given  to  such  things,  the  profit  of  godly 
meditation  and  the  discipline  of  religious  gravity 
are  often  neglected."    Without  determining  which 
of  the  two  is  the  better,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that 
the  devotion  which  floats  to  heaven  on  the  sounds 
of  beautiful  music,  and  is  kept  alive  by  a  splendid 
religious  scene,  is  very  different  from  that  which, 
with   closed   eyes   and   senses   shut   up,  sings   the 
praises   of  God,   and   at  the   same  time   is  fixed 
on    the    heavenly    mysteries    without    any    inter- 
mediate channel.     This  latter  species  of  devotion 
can   only   exist    without    danger   in    the   Catholic 
Church,  whose  creed  is  fixed,  and  her  faith  un- 
changeable,   while    she     herself    is    an    external 
body,  the   image   of  her   Lord.      Stephen,  there- 
fore, could  securely  reject  to  a  certain  extent  the 
aid    of   external    religion ;    for   his  mind,   trained 
in  the  Catholic  faith,  had  a  definite  object  to  rest 
upon,  the    Holy  Trinity,   with   the    inexhaustible 
and  incomprehensible  treasures  of  contemplation 
therein  contained.    Though  the  chalice  was  not  of 
gold,  he   knew  what  was   in   it,  even   his   blessed 
Lord;    and  he  could  think  upon  the  saints,  with 
their  palms  and  crowns   in  heaven,  though  their 
images  were   not  sculptured   about   him.     Again, 
though  sculptures  and  paintings  were  not  allowed, 
yet  one  image  is  expressly  excepted ;  crucifixes  of 
wood,  painted    to    the    life,  were    placed   in  the 
church,  and  these  must,  from  the  colouring  and 
material,  have  been  much  more  real  than  golden 
or  silver  figures,  however  well  sculptured,  could 
have  been.     It  should  also  be  observed,  that  archi- 
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tecture  is  not  excluded  from  this  list  of  prohibi- 
tions ;  the  old  church  of  Citeaux,  built  in  Stephen's 
time,  still  existed  when    Martenne  1   came  to  visit 
the  monastery ;  it  stood  in  all  its  simplicity  beside 
the  vast  and  splendid  edifice,  a  strange  relic  of  the 
ancient  times  of  Citeaux ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
contrast,  its  beauty  is  praised  by  the  Benedictine. 
The  line  which  Stephen  marked  out  for  himself 
was  therefore  definite;  costliness,  pomp,  and  un- 
necessary ornaments  were  excluded,  but  beauty  of 
shape  was  kept.     He  would  not  have  a  misshapen 
chasuble,  though  he  eschewed  cloth  of  gold,  nor 
would  he  have   an   unsightly   church,  though   he 
loved  simplicity.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
a  better  type   of  Citeaux  than   a  great    Norman 
church,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  abbeys  of  Caen,  with 
its  vast  round  arches  and  simple  shafts  clustering 
round  a  massive  pier;    even  its   austere  capitals, 
looking  like  an  imitation  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Roman  empire,  might  come  in  as  the  counterpart 
of  Stephen's  notion  of  going  back  to  St.  Benedict 
as  his  model. 

These  new  regulations  of  the  abbot  of  Citeaux 
were  the  more  bold,  because  they  were  directly 
opposed  to  what  may  be  called  the  leading  religious 
men  of  the  day.  St.  Hugh  of  Cluny  died  the  very 
year  that  they  were  put  in  force,  and  the  state  of 

*  Voy.  Lit.  i.  223.  Martenne  there  incidentally  says  that  this 
church  was  consecrated  in  i  io6  ;  if  so,  it  must  have  been  a  different 
church  from  that  built  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  This  event  is  not 
recorded  by  the  Cistercian  historians ;  no  notice  has  been  Uken  of  it 
in  the  text,  because  the  Benedictine  gives  no  authority  for  the  asser- 
tion, though  it  is  exceedingly  likely  in  itself. 
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things  which  he  had  introduced  at  Cluny  of  course 
acquired  a  new  sanctity  from  the  saintly  memory 
which  he  had  left  behind  him.  Differing  as  they 
did  in  other  respects,  nothing  can  show  the  differ- 
ence of  his  spirit  and  that  of  Stephen  more  than 
the  contrast  between  them  in  this  particular.  St. 
Hugh  had  a  great  fondness  for  ecclesiastical  orna- 
ments. "  He  said  within  himself,"  writes  his  bio- 
grapher, "  with  the  Prophet :  *  Lord,  I  have  loved 
the  beauty  of  Thy  house  and  the  place  where  Thine 
honour  dwelleth ' ;  and  whatsoever  the  devotion  of 
the  faithful  gave,  he  entirely  consecrated  to  adorn- 
ing the  church  or  to  the  expenses  of  the  poor."  ^ 
The  vast  church  which  he  built  at  Cluny  (as  it  is 
said,  by  the  divine  command  conveyed  in  a  vision), 
was  reckoned  the  most  beautiful  of  his  time ;  it  con- 
tained stalls  in  the  choir  for  220  monks.  It  had 
two  side  aisles  and  two  transepts,  and  two  vast 
lanterns  gave  light  to  the  whole.  At  the  upper  end 
was  a  beautiful  apse  supported  by  eight  marble 
columns,  each  of  which  could  hardly  be  embraced 
by  two  men.  All  the  precious  things  of  the  world 
were  consecrated  to  the  adornment  of  this  splendid 
basilica  :  one  beautiful  corona  of  lights,  the  gift  of 
Matilda,  queen  of  England,  made  after  the  pattern 
mentioned  in  Exodus,^  especially  caught  the  eye 
of  beholders,  as  it  hung  before  the  high  altar  :  it 
was  made  of  gold  and  silver,  and  its  delicate 
branches  blazed  with  crystals  and  beryls  inter- 
spersed among  its  beautifully-wrought  lilies.*    Even 

1  Hildebert  ap.  Bibl.  Clun.  420.  -  Exod.  xxv.  31-39. 

*  Bibl.  Clun.  164a 


the  immense  hall  which  was  the  refectory  of  the 
convent  had  its  own  religious  ornaments;  it  was 
painted  all  round  with  figures  of  saints  of  the  Old 
and    New  Testament,   and   of  the    founders    and 
benefactors   of  Cluny  :    but  the   principal    object 
was  a  large  figure  of  our  Lord,  with  a  representa- 
tion   of   the  terrible   day  of    judgment.      All   the 
ceremonies  in  the  church  were  most  solemn  and 
imposing,   seen   by   the   dim   light   of    its   narrow 
windows  ^  cut  through  the  thick  wall,  or  with  the 
sun  shining  through  the  ample  lanterns ;  or  again 
with  its  blaze   of  lights,  and   specially  the  seven 
before  the  holy  cross  on  the  night  of  our  Lord's 
nativity,  when  the  church  was  adorned  with  rich 
hangings,  and    all    the    bells    rang    out,   and  the 
brethren  walked  in  procession  round  the  cloisters, 
their  hearts  burning  with  the  words  of  good  St.  Hugh 
spoken  the  evening  before  in  the  chapter.^    Who 
could  blame  the  holy  abbot  for  enlisting  the  senses 
in  the  service  of  religion  ?  he  could  not  be  accused 
of  pomp  or  pride,  who  in  his  simplicity  took  his 
turn  in  washing  the   beans   in  the  kitchen  ;  *  his 
heart,  in  the  beauties  of  the  sanctuary  saw  but  an 
image  of  the  worship  in  the  courts  of  heaven,  and 
was  not  entangled  or  brought  down  to  earth  by 
the  blaze  of  splendour  around  him.     Still  all  this, 
as  we  have  said  before,  was  a  development  upon 
St.  Benedict's  rule  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
contemplated    by  him  :    if    he   had  walked  in   a 
Cluniac  cloister,  and  had  seen  its  grotesque  orna- 


*  Ann.  Ben.  torn.  v.  p.  252.  *  Udal.  i.  11.  46.  Bibl.  Clun.  1273. 
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ments,  with  the  apes  and  centaurs  peeping  out 
from  the  rich  foHage,  the  huntsmen  with  horns 
and  hounds,  and  the  knights  fighting  together  on 
the  walls,^  he  would  hardly  have  known  where  he 
was.  Stephen's  doubtless  was  the  original  con- 
ception of  monasticism,  which  time  had  altered, 
if  it  had  not  corrupted.  St.  Hugh  would  have  the 
church  all  glorious  within,  and  her  clothing  with- 
out of  wrought  gold  ;  but  Stephen  wished  her  to 
be  like  her  Lord,  in  whom  was  found  no  comeli- 
ness that  men  should  desire  Him  ;  but  Stephen's 
pastoral  staff  was  a  crooked  stick  such  as  an  old 
man  might  carry  ;  St.  Hugh's  wzs  overlaid  with 
foliage  wTOught  in  silver,  mixed  with  ivory  :  2  yet 
the  souls  of  both  were  the  workmanship  of  that 
One  blessed  Spirit,  who  divideth  to  every  man 
severally  as  He  will.  Though  the  abbot  of  Cluny 
took  advantage  of  all  the  treasures  of  art  and 
nature,  and  turned  them  to  the  service  of  God, 
while  on  the  other  hand  Stephen  in  many  cases 
rejected  the  help  of  external  religion,  yet  both 
could  find  a  place  in  the  Catholic  Church,  whose 
worship  is  not  carnal,  nor  yet  so  falsely  spiritual 
as  to  cease  to  be  the  body  of  the  Lord. 


*  St.  Bern.  Apol.  ad  Guil. 


«  Voy.  Lit.  I  226. 


CHAPTER  XI 

STEPHEN   IN  TIMES  OF  WANT 

The  consequence  of  Stephen's  thus  boldly  casting 
off  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  all 
that  could  attract  the  world  into  the  solitude  of 
Citeaux,  soon  began  to  be  visible.  In  the  year 
mo  it  was  discovered  that  the  world  was  inclined 
to  forget  those  who  had  forgotten  it;  for  either 
from  the  failure  of  crops,  or  from  some  other  un- 
known cause,  the  convent  was  reduced  to  a  state 
not  only  of  poverty  but  of  beggary,  and  no  one 
was  found  to  relieve  it.  Stephen's  was  but  a  poor 
abbacy ;  he  had  now  been  scarcely  a  year  in  his 
new  dignity,  and  he  found  himself  lord  of  a  starv- 
ing community ;  but  he  had  already  counted  the 
cost,  and  he  knew  that  his  Lord  would  not  leave 
His  servants  to  die  of  want  in  the  depths  of  their 
forest.  His  countenance  was  therefore  not  a  whit 
less  smiling  on  account  of  his  difficulties,  and  he 
cheered  up  his  brethren  by  his  earnest  words.  At 
length  the  extremity  of  want  came  upon  the  monas- 
tery, and  one  day  the  brother  cellarer  came  to  the 
abbot  and  informed  him  that  there  was  not  enough 
for  one  day's  provision  in  the  house.  "  Saddle  me 
two  asses,"  was  Stephen's  only  answer ;  when  they 

were  ready,  the  abbot  himself  mounted  one,  and 
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bade  a  lay-brother  mount  the  other.  He  then 
ordered  his  companion  to  beg  bread  from  door  to 
door  in  a  certain  village,  while  he  himself  went  to 
beg  in  another,  and  he  appointed  a  place  where 
they  should  meet  after  making  their  rounds.  To  a 
passing  stranger  the  h©ly  man  must  have  looked 
very  like  one  of  those  Sarabaitae  or  wandering 
monks,  of  whom  St.  Benedict  speaks,  on  a  voyage 
in  quest  of  gain,  so  strange  must  have  been  his 
figure,  mounted  as  he  was  on  the  ignoble  beast,  in 
his  white  habit  and  his  rough  cowl  over  his  shaven 
head ;  but  his  face  was  radiant  with  joy,  for  never 
was  he  more  like  his  blessed  Lord  than  when  he 
was  thus  reduced  to  beggary.  After  having  gone 
through  the  village,  begging  as  he  went,  he  met  his 
lay-brother  returning  from  his  task  ;  on  comparing 
notes  the  brother's  wallet  was  found  to  be  very 
much  more  full  than  his  superior's.  "  Where  hast 
thou  been  begging  ?  "  said  the  abbot,  with  a  smile  ; 
"  I  see  thou  hast  been  gleaning  in  thicker  stubble 
than  I.  Where,  prithee,  hast  thou  been  gleaning  ?  " 
The  lay-brother  answered,  "  That  priest  whom  you 
know  full  well  filled  my  wallet,"  and  he  mentioned 
the  priest's  name.  The  abbot  at  once  recognised 
the  priest  to  be  one  who  had  obtained  his  benefice 
by  simony.  It  was  then  in  the  thick  of  the  contest 
about  investitures,  and  Stephen  shuddered  at  receiv- 
ing aught  from  hands  stained  with  such  a  sin  ;  and 
he  groaned  aloud  and  said,  "Alas  for  thee  !  why 
didst  thou  receive  aught  there  ?  thou  didst  not 
know  then  that  that  priest  had  been  simoniacally 
ordained ;  and  what  he  has  accepted  is  leprosy  and 
rapine.    As  the  Lord  liveth,  of  all  that  he  has  given 
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us,  we  will  taste  nothing.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  eat  of  his  sin,  and  that  it  be  turned  into  the 
substance  of  our  bodies ! "  He  then  called  some 
shepherds,  who  were  near  the  spot,  and  emptied 
all  the  contents  of  the  wallet  into  their  laps.  This 
is  but  one  instance,  which  has  been  preserved 
almost  by  chance,  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
the  convent  laboured,  and  of  Stephen's  unworldly 
way  of  meeting  them  ;  the  particulars  of  their  daily 
life  in  these  trying  times  have  been  forgotten.  Many 
other  facts  of  the  same  sort  doubtless  were  handed 
down  and  told  by  the  monks  in  after-times,  as  this 
which  we  have  mentioned  was  related  by  Master 
Peter,  surnamed  Cantor;  but  the  convent  tradi- 
tions have  died  away,  and  the  chronicles  have  not 
recorded  more,  till  we  come  to  the  last  acts  which 
closed  these  times  of  difficulty.  It  was  by  what 
would  be  called  a  strange  coincidence  that  the 
wants  of  the  brethren  were  at  last  relieved.  The 
monks  called  it  a  miracle  wrought  by  God  at 
Stephen's  prayers ;  and,  if  the  truth  be  told,  we 
think  they  were  right.  It  seems  to  be  but  scrip- 
tural to  believe  that  it  happened,  as  our  Lord  has 
promised,  "  He  that  believeth  on  Me,  the  works 
that  I  do  shall  he  do  also ;  and  greater  works  than 
these  shall  he  do,  because  I  go  to  the  Father."^ 
However,  the  reader  shall  judge  for  himself.  It 
was  a  long  dreary  season,  the  time  of  this  down- 
right beggary  of  Citeaux.  It  was  of  no  great  con- 
sequence during  Lent ;  but  Lent  passed  away,  and 
Easter  came  without  alleviation.    Still  the  monks, 

^  John  xiY.  12. 
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b.uoyed  up  by  the  cheerfulness  of  their  abbot,  did 
not  allow  their  spirit  to  flag,  and  only  rejoiced  the 
more  because  they  suffered  for  Christ's  sake.  At 
length  Pentecost  came,  and  it  was  found  that  there 
was  hardly  bread  in  the  house  to  last  out  the  day ; 
nevertheless  the  brethren  prepared  for  the  mass  of 
that  great  day  with  ecstasies  of  joy.  They  began 
to  chant  the  solemn  service  with  overflowing 
hearts,  and  before  the  mass  was  over  God  re- 
warded their  faith,  for  succours  arrived  at  the  gate 
of  the  monastery  from  an  unexpected  source.  '*  In 
these  and  the  like  events,"  says  the  old  monk  who 
relates  it,  "the  man  of  God,  Stephen,  weighing 
within  himself  how  true  are  those  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, '  They  who  fear  the  Lord  shall  want  no  manner 
of  thing  that  is  good,'  looked  with  wonder  on  the 
bounty  and  mercy  of  God  on  himself  and  his 
brethren :  more  and  more  did  he  progress  in  holy 
religion,  and  gloried  in  the  straits  of  blessed  poverty, 
as  in  all  manner  of  riches."  At  length  the  crisis 
came ;  even  after  the  mercy  of  God  on  Whitsunday 
their  sufferings  were  not  over,  nay,  they  were  at 
their  height,  and  with  them  proportionately  rose 
the  abbot's  faith.  He  called  to  him  one  of  the 
brethren,  and,  as  says  the  same  historian,  "speak- 
ing to  him  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  said  to  him,  'Thou 
seest,  dearest  brother,  that  we  are  brought  into 
a  great  strait  by  want ;  nay,  well  -  nigh  are  our 
brethren's  lives  brought  into  peril  by  hunger,  cold, 
and  other  sufferings.  Go  then  to  the  market  of 
Vezelay,  which  is  very  soon  coming  on,  and  buy 
there  three  waggons,  and  for  each  waggon  three 
horses,  strong  and  fit  for   draught,   of   which   we 
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are  very  much  in  need  for  carrying  our  burdens. 
And  when  thou  hast  laden  the  waggons  with  clothes 
and  food  and  other  necessaries,  thou  shalt  bring 
them  with  thee,  and  come  back  to  us  in  joy  and  pros- 
perity.'" The  poor  brother  was  astonished  at  the 
good  abbot's  command,  and  it  probably  crossed  him 
that  he  was  sent  on  a  fool's  errand ;  however,  in  the 
spirit  of  holy  obedience  he  said,  "  I  am  ready,  my 
lord  and  father,  to  obey  thy  commands,  if  thou  wilt 
but  give  me  money  to  buy  these  necessaries."  The 
abbot,  however,  had  no  such  intentions ;  he  felt 
quite  sure  in  his  royal  heart  that  the  crisis  was  come, 
and  that  God  was  now  going  to  help  them.  As  a 
physician  can  see  deeper  into  a  disease  when  it  is  at 
its  height  than  the  bystanders,  so  can  the  spiritual 
man  see  into  God's  providence  further  than  other 
men.  He  issued,  therefore,  his  orders  with  a  quiet 
tone,  as  if  the  wealth  of  Peru  was  at  his  command. 
Regardless  of  the  monk's  astonishment,  he  said, 
"  Be  it  known  to  thee,  brother,  that  when,  in  care 
and  anxiety,  I  searched  for  means  for  relieving  the 
wants  of  our  brethren,  I  found  but  three  pence  in 
the  whole  house.  Take  them,  if  thou  wilt.  As 
for  the  rest,  whatever  is  wanting,  the  mercy  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  provide  it.  Go  then  without 
fear,  for  the  Lord  will  send  His  angel  with  thee, 
and  will  prosper  thy  way."  It  is  not  on  record 
whether  the  monk  took  the  three  pence  with  him ; 
but  it  is  certain,  whether  he  did  or  no,  that  they 
would  not  help  him  much  on  his  mission.  How- 
ever, he  started  for  the  town  which  the  abbot  had 
mentioned.  When  he  got  there,  he  went  to  the 
house  of  a  friend,  and  told  him  of  his  difficulties. 
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Now  it  happened   that  a  rich  neighbour  of  this 
friend  was  on  his  death-bed,  distributing  alms  to 
the  poor.    Thither  then  the  man  went,  and  related 
in  what  straits  were  the  monks  of  Citeaux,  whose 
holiness  was  well  known  all  over  the  country ;  the 
dying  man,  on  hearing  this,  sent  for  the  monk,  and 
gave  him  as  much  money  as  would  suffice  to  buy 
all   that  the   abbot   had   ordered.     Away  then   he 
went,   and  bought    his   three  waggons  and    nine 
horses,  and  all  the  articles  of  which  the  brethren 
stood  in  need,  and  then  started  merrily  for  Citeaux. 
When  he  got  near  the  monastery  he  sent  word 
to  the  abbot  that  he  was  coming,  and  how  accom- 
panied.    Stephen,  in  the  holy  rapture  of  his  heart, 
assembled   the   chapter  and    said,   "  The   God   of 
mercy,  the  Lord  God  of  mercy,  has  frankly  and 
bountifully  dealt  with  us.    Yea,  nobly  indeed,  gener- 
ously indeed,  hast  Thou  done.  Thou  who  providest 
for  us,  our  Shepherd,  opening  Thine  hand  and  filling 
our  poverty  with  plenteousness."     Then  the  abbot 
put  on  his  sacred  vestments,  and  took  his  pastoral 
staff  in  his  hand,  and  with  the  whole  convent  in 
procession,    the   cross   and   holy   water    solemnly 
borne  before  him,  went  to  meet  the  brother  and 
his  convoy  at  the  abbey  gate.    This  was  the  last 
of  the  trials  which  Stephen  had  to  undergo  from 
the  failure  of   the   temporalities   of    his  convent. 
The  alms   of   the    faithful    flowed   in   apace,   and 
the  cellarer  had  never  again  to  report  an  empty 
granary  to  the  abbot. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE   MORTALITY  AT  CITEAUX 

All  however  was  not  over  yet ;  the  sorest  trial  of 
all  was  yet  to  come,  far  worse  than  the  obstinacy 
of  the  monks  of  Molesme,  or  the  penury  of  Citeaux. 
In  the  year  mi  and  11 12,  a  mortality  broke  out 
amongst  the  brethren ;  and  Stephen  saw  several  of 
his  spiritual  children  dying  off  one  by  one  before 
his  eyes.     In  that  year  the  whole  Church  was  sick, 
for  it  was  then  that  Pope  Pascal  was  held  in  cap- 
tivity by  the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  and  what  was 
worse,  gave  up  the  right  of  granting  investitures. 
Then  some  bishops  spoke  harsh  words  against  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  that  he  should  be  deposed,  and 
the  hearts  of  all  men  were  failing  them  for  fear. 
But  the  repentance  of  Pascal  and  the  firmness  of 
the   bishops,   and   specially  of  Guido,  archbishop 
of  Vienne,  saved  the  Church  after  a  season.     It  was 
during  this  time  of  confusion  for  all  Christendom, 
that  Citeaux  was  in  mourning.     First  one  brother 
went,  and  then  another ;  independently  of  all  other 
considerations,  the  loss  of  men  who  had  borne 
with  him  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  must 
have  been  most  painful  to  Stephen.    The  ties  which 
bound  one  member  of  a  religious  community  to 

another,  in  death  as  well  as  in  life,  were  of  the  closest 
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kind..  As  in  life  they  had  helped  one  another  on 
in  the  painful  task  of  crucifying  the  flesh,  so  in 
death  they  who  remained  behind  on  earth  helped 
their  brother,  who  was  passing  away  before  them 
from  this  world,  by  their  prayers  and  by  their 
presence.  Though  monks  all  their  lives  through 
looked  death  in  the  face  in  frequent  meditations, 
yet  they  did  not  consider  that  they  could  ever  be 
too  well  prepared  for  that  dreadful  moment.  It  is 
dreadful,  not  only  because  the  soul  is  about  to 
appear  before  its  God,  but  also  because  it  is  an 
hour  of  actual  conflict  with  the  devil,  who  then 
often  marshals  all  his  powers  for  a  last  effort, 
and  endeavours  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  dying 
man.  It  was  therefore  the  rule  in  a  convent,  that 
all  the  brethren  should  come  unto  the  death-bed 
of  a  dying  monk  to  help  him  against  his  spiritual 
enemy.  The  death  of  a  brother  was  thus  a  subject 
of  personal  interest  to  each  member  of  a  convent, 
and  in  this  point  of  view  alone,  the  successive 
deaths  of  his  friends  must  have  been  a  bitter  trial 
to  Stephen.  As  abbot,  it  was  his  lot  to  go,  at  the 
head  of  the  brethren,  clad  in  alb,  stole,  and  maniple, 
and  with  his  pastoral  staff  in  his  hand,  to  the 
chamber  of  the  dying  man,  to  administer  to  him 
extreme  unction,  and  to  give  him  the  holy  rood 
to  kiss.^  Again  and  again  during  those  two  painful 
years  he  was  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  the  brother, 
to  anoint  his  limbs  before  his  soul  passed  away  from 
his  body.  And  how  often  when  the  last  agony  was 
actually  come,  did  the  harsh  strokes  of  the  wooden 
mallet  2  which  usually  called  the  convent  together, 
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resound  through  the  cloister,  together  with  the 
tolling  of  the  bell,  to  summon  the  community  to 
the  death-bed  of  a  brother.  Then  all  labour  was 
hastily  given  up,  and  even  the  divine  office  was 
broken  off,  and  all  went  to  the  dying  man's  room, 
repeating  aloud  the  words  of  the  Creed.  There 
they  found  him  lying  on  ashes  sprinkled  on  the 
floor  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  for  that  was  the  posture 
in  which  monks  died ;  and  then  they  commended 
his  soul  to  God  with  Litanies  and  the  Penitential 
Psalms.  In  all  these  mournful  ceremonies,  and 
in  all  those  which  took  place  around  the  corpse 
before  and  at  the  burial,  Stephen  as  abbot  had  the 
chief  place;  the  crosses  and  the  graves  silently 
multiplied  before  him  in  the  churchyard,  and  still 
no  novices  arrived  to  fill  the  empty  stalls  of  those 
who  were  dead.  The  cause  of  the  mortality  is 
not  known  ;  it  may  have  been  that  the  marshy 
soil  0/  the  wood  had  not  been  properly  drained, 
and  that  the  brethren  sunk  under  the  damp  air, 
to  which,  from  their  long  abstinence,  their  bodies 
were  peculiarly  sensitive.  It  could  not  have  been 
the  austerity  of  their  life  alone,  for  thousands  after- 
wards followed  their  steps,  and  died  of  a  good 
old  age  ;  still  it  was  certain  that  the  world  would 
put  it  down  to  that  cause,  and  even  the  monks  of 
the  day  would  look  upon  the  convent  as  one  cursed 
by  God  on  account  of  the  fanatical  austerities  of 
its  inmates.  Stephen's  cares  thus  multiplied  upon 
him,  and  he  found  no  consolation  from  them  except 
in  the  time  of  the  divine  office.  It  is  recorded  of 
him,  that  after  the  evening  collation  was  read,  as 
he  entered  into  the  church  he  used  to  pause  at 
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the  entrance  with  his  hand  pressing  on  the  door. 
One  ot  the  brethren,  whom  he  especially  loved, 
frequently  observed  this  silent  gesture  as  he  went 
into  church,  and  ventured  to  ask  him  what  it  meant. 
''The  holy  father,"  says  the  Exordium,  answered, 
"  I  am  forced  during  the  day  to  give  free  course 
to  many  thoughts  for  the  ordering  of  the  house; 
all  these  I  bid  to  remain  outside  the  door,  and  I 
tell  them  not  to  venture  in,  and  to  wait  till  the 
morrow,  when  I  find  them  ail  ready  for  me  after 
Prime  has  been  said."  However  the  abbot  might 
manage  to  drive  away  distressing  thoughts  during 
the  quiet  hours  of  the  night,  while  the  monks  were 
chanting  the  office  in  church,  yet  they  recurred 
with  tenfold  force  during  the  day,  when  all  the 
cares  of  the  house  came  upon  him,  while  his 
spiritual  children  were  dying  about  him.  At  times 
even  his  faith  all  but  failed ;  it  crossed  his  mind 
that  the  monks  who  scoffed  at  Citeaux  might  after 
all  be  right.  The  Cistercian  manner  of  life  might 
be  displeasing  to  God,  and  the  frequent  deaths  of 
the  brethren  and  the  barrenness  of  the  monastery 
might  be  a  punishment  for  their  presumption  in 
attempting  to  go  beyond  what  God  allowed.  Pain 
in  itself  is  not  pleasing  to  God,  and  an  austere  life, 
unless  it  be  joined  by  charity  to  Christ's  sufferings, 
becomes  simple  pain,  for  His  merits  alone  convert 
our  sufferings  into  something  sacramental,  and 
make  them  meritorious  in  the  eyes  of  God.  He 
might  therefore  have  been  leading  his  poor  brethren 
into  the  wilderness,  and  have  made  them  there 
perish  with  hunger,  and  their  blood  would  be  re- 
quired at  his  hands.    These  melancholy  thoughts 
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tormented  him,  and  at  last  they  broke  out  into 
words,  when  with  the  whole  convent  he  was 
summoned  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  another 
brother  who  was  about  to  follow  the  many  in- 
mates of  Citeaux  who  had  already  died.  All  the 
brethren  wondered  as  he  spoke  the  words,  at  the 
calm  faith  with  which  he  pronounced  them,  not- 
withstanding the  deep  anxiety  which  they  displayed. 
Thus  then  in  the  presence  of  all  he  addressed  the 
dying  man  :  '*  Thou  seest,  dearest  brother,  in  what 
great  weariness  and  failing  of  heart  we  are,  for 
we  have  done  our  best  to  enter  upon  the  strait 
and  narrow  way,  which  our  most  blessed  father 
Benedict  has  proposed  in  his  rule,  and  yet  we 
are  not  well  assured  whether  this  our  way  of  life 
is  pleasing  to  God ;  especially  since  by  all  the 
monks  of  our  neighbourhood  we  have  long  been 
looked  upon  as  devisers  of  novelty,  and  as  men 
who  kindle  scandal  and  schism.  But  more  than 
all,  I  have  a  most  piercing  grief  which  cuts  me 
through  to  the  heart  like  a  spear,  and  that  is,  the 
fewness  of  our  members ;  for  one  by  one,  and  day 
after  day,  death  comes  in  and  hurries  us  away. 
Thus  I  very  much  fear  this  our  new  religious  in- 
stitute will  perish  with  ourselves,  for  God  has  not 
thought  fit,  up  to  this  time,  to  associate  with  us 
any  zealous  persons,  who  love  the  lowliness  of 
holy  poverty,  through  whom  we  could  hand  down 
to  posterity  the  model  of  this  our  rule  of  life. 
Wherefore,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
for  whose  love  we  have  entered  upon  the  strait 
and  narrow  way  which  He  proposes  to  His  followers 
in  the  Gospel,  and  by  virtue  of  thine  obedience,  I 
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command  thee,  at  whatever  time  and  in  whatever 
way  the  grace  of  the  same  our  Lord  may  determine, 
that  thou  return  to  us,  and  give  us  information 
touching  this  our  state,  as  far  as  His  mercy  will 
allow."  He  spoke  these  words  with  a  quiet  con- 
fidence, which  looked  beyond  the  grave,  so  that 
he  appalled  the  brethren  ;  but  the  dying  monk, 
with  a  bright  smile  lighting  up  his  features,  said, 
"  Willingly  will  I  do,  my  lord  and  father,  what  thou 
commandest,  if  only  I,  through  the  help  of  thy 
prayers,  shall  be  allowed  to  fulfil  thy  command." 
The  result  of  this  strange  dialogue,  held  on  the 
confines  of  life  and  death,  was  not  long  in  appear- 
ing. The  brother  died,  and  a  few  days  after  he 
had  passed  away,  the  abbot  was  in  the  fields  work- 
ing with  the  brethren.  At  the  usual  time  he  gave 
the  signal  for  rest,  and  they  laid  aside  their  labour 
for  a  while.  He  himself  withdrew  a  little  way  from 
the  rest,  and  with  his  head  buried  in  his  cowl,  sat 
down  to  pray.  As  he  was  in  this  position,  lo  !  the 
departed  monk  appeared  before  him,  surrounded 
by  a  blaze  of  glory,  and,  as  it  seemed,  rather  buoyed 
up  in  air  than  standing  on  the  ground.  Stephen 
asked  him  how  he  fared.  '^Well,  good  father 
abbot,"  he  answered,  "well  is  it  with  me,  and  well 
be  it  with  thee,  for  by  thy  teaching  and  care  I 
have  merited  to  obtain  that  never-ending  joy,  that 
unknown  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing, to  gain  which  I  patiently  and  humbly 
bore  the  hard  toils  of  our  new  order.  And  now 
according  to  thy  bidding  I  have  returned  to  bring 
news  of  the  grace  and  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  thee,  father,  and  to  thy  brethren  ;  you 
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bade  me  certify  you  of  your  state,  and  I  say  unto 
you.  Lay  aside  all  doubt,  and  hold  it  for  certain 
that  your  life  and  conversation  is  holy  and  pleasing 
to  God.  Moreover,  the  grief  at  thy  want  of  children 
to  leave  behind  thee,  which  gnaws  deep  into  thy 
heart,  shall  very  soon  disappear  and  turn  to  joy 
and  triumph ;  for  even  yet  the  children,  which  thou 
who  wast  childless  shalt  have,  shall  cry  in  thine 
ears,  'The  place  is. too  strait  for  us;  give  place  to 
us  that  we  may  dwell.' ^  For  behold,  from  this 
time  forth,  the  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for 
you,  in  sending  many  men  unto  you,  and  among 
them  very  many  of  noble  birth  and  learned.  Yea, 
and  like  bees  swarming  in  haste  and  flowing  over 
the  hive,  they  shall  fly  away  and  spread  themselves 
through  many  parts  of  the  world ;  and  out  of  that 
seed  of  the  Lord,  which  by  His  grace  has  been 
heaped  together  here,  they  shall  lay  up  in  the 
heavenly  granaries  many  sheaves  of  holy  souls, 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world."  On  hearing 
these  words  the  abbot  sat  rapt  in  joy  at  the  favour 
which  the  Lord  had  shown  to  him.  Though  the 
heavenly  messenger  had  finished  his  task,  he  still 
lingered  and  remained  visible  to  Stephen ;  he  had 
undertaken  the  mission  while  on  earth,  in  obedience 
to  his  superior,  and  he  must  not  go  without  the 
leave  of  him  who  had  imposed  the  task  upon  him ; 
just  as  he  would  have  done  had  he  been  still  a  liv- 
ing monk,  speaking  to  his  abbot  in  the  little  parlour 
at  Citeaux,  the  glorified  spirit  waited  for  the  bene- 
diction of  the  father.     At  length  he  said  to  Stephen, 
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"  It  is  now  time,  lord  abbot,  that  I  return  to  Him 
who  sent*  me ;  I  pray  thee  dismiss  me  in  the 
strength  of  thy  blessing."  Stephen  shrunk  back 
at  the  thought  of  assuming  authority  over  that 
blessed  soul,  and  at  last  broke  silence  :  "  What  is  it 
that  thou  sayest  ?  Thou  hast  passed  from  corrup- 
tion to  incorruption,  from  vanity  to  reality,  from 
darkness  to  light,  from  death  to  life,  and  thou 
wouldest  be  blessed  by  me,  who  am  still  groaning 
under  all  these  miseries  ?  This  is  against  all  just 
right  and  reason  ;  I  ought  rather  to  be  blessed  by 
thee  ;  and  therefore  I  pray  thee  to  bless  me."  But 
the  glorified  brother  answered  :  "  Not  so,  father, 
for  the  Lord  hath  given  to  thee  the  power  of  bless- 
ing, for  He  has  placed  thee  on  a  pinnacle  of  dignity 
and  of  spiritual  rule.  But  me,  thy  disciple,  who  by 
thy  healthful  doctrine  have  escaped  the  stains  of 
the  world,  it  befits  to  receive  thy  blessing ;  nor  will 
I  go  hence  till  I  have  received  it."  Stephen,  though 
confused  and  filled  with  wonder,  did  not  dare  to 
refuse,  and  lifting  his  hand,  he  blessed  him,  and  the 
happy  soul  immediately  disappeared,  leaving  him 
in  a  transport  of  wonder  at  the  favour  which  our 
Lord  had  accorded  to  him.  It  required  a  holy  dar- 
ing at  first  to  seek  for  this  mysterious  meeting  ;  and 
none  but  one  who,  like  Stephen,  had  from  dwelling 
alone  with  the  Lord  in  the  wilderness  and  forest, 
realised  the  unseen  world,  could  have  behaved  with 
calmness  and  presence  of  mind  when  that  world 
was  so  suddenly  opened  upon  him.  A  modern 
philosopher  has  in  mere  wantonness  sported  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  made  such  an  agree- 
ment as  Stephen  made  with  his  dying  disciple  ;  but 
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this  boldness  arose  from  infidelity,  Stephen's  from 
strong  faith,  and  God  punished  the  infidel  for  thus 
tempting  Him  by  leaving  him  in  his  error,  while 
He  rewarded  the  holy  abbot  by  a  vision.^  Let  no 
one  venture  into  the  world  unseen  who  does  not 
live  above  the  world  of  sense.  Stephen,  however, 
was  now  rewarded  for  all  his  trials,  and  for  his 
confidence  in  God,  who  never  forsakes  those  that 
trust  in  Him.  He  passed  at  once  from  the  dread- 
ful state  of  uncertainty  which  had  harassed  him,  to 
one  of  assurance  ;  he  had  still  a  long  and  dreary 
journey  before  him,  and  his  crown  was  not  yet  won, 
nay  it  might  still  be  lost,  but  at  all  events,  he  now 
felt  sure  that  the  path  on  which  he  had  entered  was 
the  very  narrow  way  of  the  Lord,  and  not  one 
which  he  had  chosen  for  himself  in  self-will. 

1  "  Osborne  went  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  became  an  eminent 
lawyer,  and  made  money,  but  died  young.  He  and  I  had  made  a 
serious  agreement,  that  the  one  who  happened  first  to  die,  should,  if 
possible,  make  a  friendly  visit  to  the  other,  and  acquaint  him  how  he 
found  things  in  that  separate  state.  But  he  never  fulfilled  his  pro- 
mise."—Franklin's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  57- 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  NOVICES 

The  vision  not  only  assured  Stephen  that  the  Cis- 
tercian way  of  life  was  acceptable  to  God,  but 
seemed  also  to  prophesy  a  speedy  increase  of  num- 
bers in  the  monastery.  Shortly  afterwards  another 
event  occurred,  which  the  monks  interpreted  as 
pointing  the  same  way.  Another  of  the  brethren 
was  dying,  and  on  ht$  death-bed  he  told  the  abbot 
that  he  had  dreamed  that  he  saw  a  vast  multitude 
of  men  washing  their  clothes  in  a  fountain  of  most 
pure  water  near  the  church  of  Citeaux,  and  that  he 
heard  a  voice  saying  that  the  name  of  the  fountain 
was  iCnon.  This  it  will  be  remembered  was  the 
name  of  the  place  where  the  austere  St.  John  bap- 
tized a  multitude  of  men  with  the  baptism  of  re- 
pentance. The  dream  then  wa-^  taken  to  mean  that 
a  multitude  would  come  to  Citcaux  to  wash  their 
stained  garments  white  by  penance.  Whatever  the 
vision  portended,  it  is  certain  that  the  days  of 
mourning  for  Citeaux  were  nearly  over.  Fourteen 
years  of  widowhood  and  barrenness  had  now  passed 
away  since  its  first  foundation,  and  the  fifteenth  at 
last  was  to  bring  consolation  with  it,  In  the  year 
1 1 13,  the  iron  hammer  which  hung  at  the  lowly 
gate  of  the  monastery  sounded,  and  a  targe  number 
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of  men  entered  the  cloister,  which  was  hardly  ever 
visited  except   by  some  traveller   who  had  been 
benighted  in  the  forest  of  Citeaux.    Thirty  men 
entered,   and   coming  to   Stephen,  begged   to    be 
admitted   as   novices.     There  were  amongst  them 
men  of  middle  age,  who  had  shone  in  the  councils 
of  princes,  and  who  had  hitherto  worn  nothing  less 
than  the  furred  mantle  or  the  steel  hauberk,  which 
they  now  came  to  exchange  for  the  poor  cowl  of 
St.  Benedict ;  but  the  greater  part  were  young  men 
of  noble  features  and  deportment,  und  well  might 
they,  for  they  were  of  the  noblest  houses  in  Bur- 
gundy.   The  whole  troop  was  led  by  one  young 
man  of  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  of 
exceeding  beauty.*     He  was  rather  tall  in  stature ; 
his  neck  was  long  and  delicate,  and  his  whole  frame 
very  thin,  like  that  of  a  man  in  weak  health.    His 
hair  was  of  a  light  colour,  and  his  complexion  was 
fair ;  but  with  all  its  paleness,  there  was  a  virgin 
bloom  spread  over  the  thin  skin  of  his  cheek.    His 
face  was  such  as  had  attracted  the  looks  of  many 
high-born   ladies;*   but  an  angelic  purity  and  a 
dovelike  simplicity  shone'  forth  in  his  eyes,  which 
showed  at  once  the  serene  chasteness  of  his  souL 
This  young  man  was  he  who  was  afterwards  St 
Bernard,  and  who  now  came  to  be  the  disciple  of 
Stephen,  bringing  with  him  four  brothers  and  a 
numl>er  of  young  noblemen,  to  fill  the  empty  cells 
of  the  novices  of  Citeaux.  Well  was  it  worth  toiling 

»  VkL  aeicrif)«icm  of  St.  B<rr^rd'»  penoo  by  Ganfridtu,  ietimMe 
ffieiM)  tad  tcertury  of  the  »ia«.  iiid  ift«rw»n!*  tbtKJl  oi  Chitrtxix. 
Su  Bern.  VtU  L  bK  tti.  1.  Ed.  Ben. 
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all  the  cold,  dreary  night  of  expectation,  if  such  was 
to  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  fishing.    "On  that 
day,"  says  an  old  monk,  **  the  whole  house  seemed 
to  have  heard  the  Holy  Spirit  responding  to  them 
in  these  words, '  Sing,  O  barren,  thou  that  didst  not 
bear  ;  break  forth  into  singing,  and  cry  aloud,  thou 
that  didst  not  travail  with  child,  for  more  arc  the 
children  of  the  desolate  than  the  children  of  the 
married  wife.'"    Stephen's  expectations  were  ful- 
filled to  the  letter  ;  those  regulations^  which  appeared 
so  little  likely  to  attract  novices  to  the  convent  had 
brought  St.  Bernard  to  its  gates.     If  he  had  wished 
to  attract  the  lukewarm  and  indifferent,  he  would 
have  made  rules  of  another   kind ;  so  true  u  it 
that  the  children  of  wisdom  have  a  policy  of  their 
own,  though  it  be  different  from  that  of  the  world. 
St.  Bernard  would  have  been  received  with  open 
arms  by  the  monks  of  any  order,  nay,  he  might 
have  created  an  order  for  himself ;  but  he  preferred 
finding  out  the  poorest  and  most  hidden  monastery 
in  the  world,  and  he  found  that  it  was  Citcaux,  just 
following  the  train  of  reasoning  which  Stephen 
knew  would  be  that  of  a  saint-like  mind.    During 
the  whole  time  of  the  desolation  of  Citcaux,  and  (he 
internal  conflict^^  of  its  abbot,  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
been  silently  leading  Bernard,  and  preserving  him 
from  the  world,  that  he  might  come  pure  and  un* 
defiled  to  this  ix)or  abbey.    All  that  concerns  him 
is  of  such  vital  importance  to  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  work  which  Stephen  was  sent  upon  earth  to 
perform,  that  the  history  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out  an  account  of  the  steps  which  brought  him  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  our  abbot.     It  \sxis  not  without  a 
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painful  struggle  that  he  had  been  brought  there,  as 
indeed  such  is  God's  way  ;  all  great  saints  have  had 
great  trials,  for  there  can  be  no  crucifixion  without 
pain.  After  the  death  of  his  mother,  whom  he 
loved  tenderly,  and  to  whom  God  entrusted  the 
forming  of  hi;$  holy  mind,  he  began  to  think 
seriously  of  becoming  a  monk.  Though  she  died 
in  his  youth,  yet  her  sacred  memory  haunted  him 
even  in  manhood,  and  she  is  even  said  to  have 
appeared  to  him  to  l>eckon  him  on  to  tlie  cloister. 
The  beauty  of  his  person  and  the  corrupt  manners 
of  the  age,  more  than  once  at  this  critical  time  put 
his  purity  in  danger,  and  though  through  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  walked  through  the  midst  of 
the  burning  fire  even  without  feeling  it,  yet  he  de- 
termined to  shun  a  world  where  wickedness  so 
abounded.  His  noble  birth  wx)uld  have  opened  his 
way  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Church ;  '*but," 
says  his  historian,  **  he  deliberated  in  what  way  he 
could  most  perfectly  leave  the  world,  and  began  to 
search  and  to  trace  out  where  he  could  most  safely 
.and  most  purely  find  rest  for  his  soul  under  tl>e 
yoke  of  Christ.  The  place  which  occurred  to  him 
in  hb  search  was  the  new  plantation  of  Citeaux, 
where  monastic  discipline  was  brought  anew  to 
what  it  had  been  at  first.  There  the  harvest  was 
plenty,  but  the  labourers  were  few,  on  account  of 
the  exceeding  severity  of  the  life  and  of  its  poverty, 
at  a  time  when  the  fervour  of  the  monks  at  their 
first  conversion  was  hardly  at  all  on  the  decline." 
Bernard  had  no  intention  of  becoming  a  monk 
witJi  a  mitre  and  p;Lstoral  staff  in  rc\x:rsion ;  his 
object  was  that  his  life  should  be  hid  with  Christ  in 
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God,  and  that  his  conversation  should  be  in  heaven. 
His  first  step  was  however  comparatively  easy  ;  but 
much  remained  to  be  done  before  Stephen  received 
his  illustrious  disciple  within  the  walls  of  Citeaux. 
Bernard  had  gained  a  victory  over  the  concu- 
piscence of  the  flesh,  and  over  the  pride  of  high 
birth ;  military  glory,  which  was  the  passion  of  all 
his  brothers,  had  no  attractions  for  him,  but  he  had 
still  a  weak  side  on  which  the  tempter  could  assail 
him,  and  this  was  the  pride  of  intellect.  No  one 
can  read  his  writings  without  seeing  the  wonder- 
ful genius  which  they  show :  the  same  burning 
eloquence  which  made  him  a  Christian  preacher, 
if  it  hdd  been  heard  in  kings'  courts  ^^XDuld  have 
carried  all  before  it ;  and  the  acuteness  uith  whicli 
he  at  once  sees  deep  into  metaphysical  questions, 
would  have  put  him  at  the  head  of  philosopliical 
schools.  And  was  all  this  to  go  too?  Was  his 
tongue  to  remain  silent  in  Cistercian  dreariness? 
and  his  acuteness  to  be  buried  with  rude  and  un- 
learned monks?  Yes,  so  it  was;  all  was  to  be 
sacrificed,  beauty  of  form,  noble  birth,  quickness 
and  depth  of  thought,  brilliant  eloquence ;  all  were 
to  be  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  he  was  to  become  a 
common  labourer,  planter,  reaper,  ploughman,  and 
if  so  be,  hodger  and  ditcher,  wrapped  in  a  coarse 
cowl,  with  low-bom  men  for  his  fellows.  We  have 
not  yet  spoken  of  one  tie,  perhaps  the  strongest  of 
all,  and  the  one  which  cost  the  most  pain)to  break, 
and  that  was  the  love  of  friends  and  relations.  The 
slightest  acquaintance  with  his  life  will  show  the 
painful  struggle  of  his  affections,  even  when  he  was 
abbot  of  Clairvaux ;  how  he  mourns  with  passionate 
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grief  over  the  death  of  his  brother,  or  still  more 
over  the  spiritual  death  of  any  one  whom  he  knew. 
Besides  his  kinsmen,  his  brilliant  and  amiable  quali- 
ties had  endeared  him  to  all  the  flower  of  the  nobles 
of  Burgundy.    As  soon  as  the  slightest  hint  was 
known  of  Bernard's  intention,  all  Uiesc  were  up  in 
arms:  there  were  his  sister  Humbeline,  a  noble 
and  beautiful  young  lady,  his  eldest  brother  Guido, 
already  a  maiticd  man,  and  a  good  soldier  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy ;  Gerard  too,  the  accomplished 
knight,  the  enthusiastic  soldier,  and  the  prudent 
leader,  beloved  for  his  sweet  di8|M)sition ;  and  his 
friend  Hugh,  the  lord  of  MAcon,  all  thinking  his 
project  absurd,  and  himself  half-mad.    Was  he  to 
throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  a  fanatic  like  Stephen, 
and  to  bury  himself  in  the  corner  of  an  old  wood  ? 
The  thing  must  not  be.    Impossible  indeed  it  was 
with  man  ;  but  very  possible  with  God.    This  was 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  cross,  going  on  about 
them,  which  was  in  time  to  shake  tlic  whole  of 
France,  nay,  the  whole  world.    Even  they  them- 
selves discovered  that  it  was  possible ;  it  was  a 
dangerous  thing  to  come  across  Bernard  in  hi> 
vocation,  as  they  soon  found  to  their  cost.     How- 
ever, though  they  could  not  move,  yet  they  could 
cause  much  pain  to  Bernard.    As  he  acknowledged 
afterwards,  h>s  steps  were  well-nigh  turned  back, 
and  the  struggle  was  most  painful.    If  it  had  not 
been  for  his  mother's  memory  he  would  have  fallen, 
but  her  sweet  lessons  were  evermore  recurring  to 
his  mind  and  urging  him  on.    One  day  he  was  on 
his  way  to  see  his  brothers,  who  were  then  with  the 
army  of  the  duke  besieging  the  castle  of  Grancey ; 
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these  thoughts  burst  so  forcibly  on  his  mind  that 
he  entered  .into  a  church  which  was  open  by  the 
wayside,  and  prayed  with  a  torrent  of  tears,  stretch- 
ing his  hands  to  heaven,  and  pouring  out  his  heart 
like  water  before  the  Lord  his  God.  From  that 
hour  the  purpose  of  his  heart  was  fixed,  and  he  set 
his  face  stedfastly  to  go  to  Citeaux.  **  It  was  not, 
however,"  pursues  his  historian,  ''with  a  deaf  ear 
that  he  heard  the  voice  of  one  saying,  *  Let  him  that 
heareth  say,  Come.'  Truly,  from  that  hour,  like  a 
flame  which  burneth  the  wood,  and  a  fire  consum- 
ing the  mountains,  here  and  there,  first  seizing  on 
all  about  it,  then  going  forth  to  things  fartiier  away^ 
thus  the  fire  which  the  Lord  had  sent  into  the  heart 
of  His  servant,  and  had  willed  that  it  should  bum^ 
first  attacks  his  brothers,  all  but  the  youngest,  who 
could  not  yet  go  into  religion,  and  who  was  left  to 
comfort  his  old  father,  then  his  kinsmen,  fellows, 
and  friends,  and  all  of  whcxse  conversion  there  coiild 
be  any  hope."  First  came  his  uncle  Galdricus,  a 
puissant  noble  and  a  valiant  knight,  well  known 
for  feats  of  arms;  he  quitted  his  good  ca^^tle  of 
Touillon,  his  vassals  and  his  richeSi  and  gave  in 
to  the  burning  words  of  his  nephew.  Then  the 
heavenly  fire  kindled  his  young  brother  Bartho- 
lomew ;  his  heart  gave  way  easily,  for  he  had  not 
yet  been  made  a  knight,  having  still  his  spurs  to 
win.  Then  came  Andrew,  the  fourth  brother ;  {it 
was  a  sore  trial  to  him  to  give  up  the  world,  for  he 
had  just  received  his  knightly  sw*ord  from  the  altar^ 
at  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  and  had  seen  his  first 
field ;  but  at  last  he  yielded,  for  he  saw  in  a  vision 
his  sainted  mother  smiling  upon  him,  and  he  cried 
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out  to  Bernard,  "  I  see  my  mother,"  and  at  once 
gave  in.    But  the  trial  was  still  sorer  when  it  came 
to  the  turn  of  Guy,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers ;  he 
was  a  married  man,  and  his  young  wife  loved  him 
tenderly,   besides   which   he  had   more   than  one 
daughter,  with  whom  it  was  hard  indeed  to  part  in 
the  age  of  their  childhood ;  and  even  after  he  had 
yielded  to  his  brother's  persuasions^  and  had  broken 
through  all  these  ties,  a  greater  diflSculty  than  all 
remained   behind.     It  was  a  law  of  the  Church, 
that  neither  of  a  married  pair  could  enter  a  cloister 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  ;  and  how  was  it 
possible  that  a  delicate  and  high-born  woman  could 
consent  to  part  with  her  husband  and  enter  into  a 
monastery  !    Bernard,  however,  declared  to  Guy, 
that  if  she  did  not  consent,  God  would  smite  her 
with  a  deadly  disease ;  and  so  it  turned  out  she 
soon  after  fell  ill,  and  "  finding/'  says  William  of 
St. Thierry,  "that  it  was  hard  for  her  to  kick  against 
the  pricks^  she  sent  for  Bernard"  and  gave  her  con- 
sent.    None,  however,  clung  to  the  world  with  such 
deep-rooted  affection  as  Gerard,  the  second  brother : 
as  w^  said  before,  he  Nvas  a  frank  and  high-spirited 
soldier,  yet,  withal,  sage  in  counsel,  and  he  had  won 
all  atxjut  him  by  his  kind-heartedness.    The  world 
was  all  open  before  him  ;  his  talents  were  sure  to 
raise  him  to  high  rank  and  honour ;  and  he  was 
ardently  fond  of  feats  of  chivalrous  daring.     To 
him  the  conduct  of  his  brothers  seemed  to  t>e  mere 
folly,  and  he  abruptly  repelled  Bernard's  advice. 
But  the  fire  of  charity  was  still  more  powerful  than 
the  young  knight's  ardour ;  '*  I  know,  I  know,"  said 
Bernard,  **  that  pain  alone  will  give  wi«idom  to  thine 
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ears,"  and  laying  his  hands  upon  Gerard's  side,  he 
continued,  *!A  day  will  come,  and  that  soon,  when 
a  lance,  piercing  this  side,  will  tear  a  way  to  thy 
heart  for  this  counsel  of  thy  salvation  which  thou 
dost  despise  ;  and  thou  shalt  be  in  fear,  but  shalt 
not  die."  A  few  days  after  this,  Gerard  had  in  the 
heat  of  the  battle  charged  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy;  there  he  was  unhorsed,  wounded  with  a 
lance  in  the  very  place  where  Bernard  had  laid 
his  finger,  and  dragged  along  the  ground.  His 
brother's  words  rose  before  him,  and  he  cried  out, 
"  I  am  a  monk,  a  monk  of  Citeaux."  Little  did 
Stephen  think,  in  the  midst  of  his  perplexities,  that 
the  name  of  his  poor  monastery  had  been  heard  in 
the  thick  of  a  deadly  6ght,  and  that  a  nobleman 
had  chosen  that  estrange  place  to  make  his  pro- 
fes^on,  with  swords  pointed  at  his  breast,  and 
lances  and  pennons  flying  about  him.  Notwith- 
standing Gerard's  exclamation,  he  was  taken  captive, 
and  lodged  in  a  dungeon  within  the  castle  of  hi$ 
enemies ;  he,  however,  soon  .after  made  his  escape 
from  prison  in  a  way  which  seemed  perfectly  mira- 
culous, and  joined  his  brother  Bernard.  Now  the 
whole  band  of  brotheis  had  been  \*'on  over;  but 
Bernard  was  not  yet  satisfied;  the  fields  were  wtiite 
(or  the  harvest,  and  he  went  about  collecting  his 
sheaves  that  he  might  lay  them  all  up  in  the  garners 
of  Citeaux.  Hugh,  the  lord  of  MAcon,  was  also  to 
be  brought  to  Stephen's  feet;  the  young  nobles 
drew  together  into  knots  in  self-defence^  when- 
ever Bernard  passed  by,  for  fear  of  being  carried 
away  by  his  powerful  word ;  mothers  hid  their 
90n%  let»t  in  the  Bower  of  youth  they  should  hide 
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themselves  in  a  cloister.    All  however  was  in  vain  ; 
"  as  many,"  says  the  abbot  of  St  Thierry,  "  as  were 
so  pre-ordained  by  the  grace  of  God  working  in 
them,  and  the  word  of  His  strength,  and  through 
the  prayer  and  earnestness  of   His  servant,  first 
hesitated,   then   were  pierced   to  the  heart;   one 
after  another  they  believed  and  gave  in,"    Thirtj^ 
men  of  the  most  noble  blood  in  Burgundy  were 
thus  collected  together;   as  many  of  them  were 
married  men,  their  wives  also  had  to  give  up  the 
world;  all  these  arrangements  required  time,  and 
for  six  months  they  put  off  their  conversion  till 
their  affairs  could  be  arranged.    The  females  re- 
tired to  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Juilly,  whence 
afterwards  it  is  supposed  that  many  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  first  CiMercian  nunnery,  the  abbey 
of  Tard,  near  Dijon.    When  the  time  for  proceed- 
ing to  Citeaux  ^•as  come,  Bernard  and  his  four 
brothers  went  to  the  castle  of  Fountains,  which 
was  their  family  place,  to  take  leave  of  their  father 
and  sister.     This  w;is  tlicir  last  glimpse  of  the 
world;  they   then   left   all   and   followed   Christ 
The  little  Nivard   was  playing  about  with  other 
boys  as  they   passed.      Guy,  the    eldest   brother, 
stopped  his  childish  glee  for  a  moment,  to  tell 
him  that  all  the  broad  lands  of  Fountains,  and 
many  a  fair  portion  of  tJic  earth,  were  to  be  for 
him.     "What,"   said    the    boy,   "earth    for   me, 
heaven  for  you  1   the  bargain  is  not  a  fair  one." 
Probably  he  knew  not  then  what  he  siid,  but  ;ts 
soon  as  he  could  he  followed  his  brothers.    Thus 
the  old  father  was  left  to  sit  alone  in  his  deserted 
halls  with  his  daughter  Humbelinc ;  he  was  now  a 
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barren  trunk,  with  the  choice  boughs  lopped  off ; 
his  noble  lin«  was  to  come  to  an  end,  and  when 
he  dropped  into  the  grave,  the  castle  of  his  fathers 
was  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  strangers. 

Now,  it  may  be  asked,  that  Stephen  has  housed 
his  thirty  novices,  what  has  he  or  any  one  else 
gained  by  it  ?  what  equivalent  is  gained  for  all 
these  domestic  ties  rudely  rent,  for  all  these  bleed- 
ing hearts  torn  asunder,  and  carrying  their  wounds 
unhealed  into  the  cloister?  Would  not  rustics 
suit  Stephen's  purpose  well,  if  he  would  cultivate 
a  marsh  in  an  old  wood,  without  desolating 
the  hearths  of  the  noblest  houses  of  Burgundy  ? 
Human  feeling  revolts  when  high  nobles,  with 
their  steel  helmets,  shining  hauberks,  and  painted 
surcoats,  are  levelled  witli  the  commonest  tillera 
of  the  soil ;  and  even  feelings  of  pity  arise  when 
htgh«born  dames,  clad  in  minever,  and  blazing 
with  jewels,  cast  all  aside  for  the  rough  sackcloth 
aiid  the  poor  serge  of  St.  Benedict ;  what  shall  we 
say,  when  young  mothers  quit  their  husbands  and 
their  families  to  bury  themselves  in  a  cloi^er? 
There  are  here  no  painted  windoi%*s  and  golden 
candlesticks,  with  chasubles  of  white  and  gold  to 
hdp  out  the  illusion ;  feeling  and  imagination,  all 
are  shocked  alike,  and  every  faculty  of  the  natural 
man  is  jarred  at  once  at  the  thought.  Such  words 
might  have  been  spoken  even  in  Stephen's  time, 
but  "Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children."  One 
word  suffices  to  silence  all  these  murmurcrs :  Eccc 
Homo,  Behold  the  Man.  The  wonders  of  the 
incarnation  are  an  answer  to  all  cavils.  Why,  it 
may  as  well  be  asked,  did  our  blessed  Lord  choose 
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to  be  a  poor  man,  instead  of  being  clothed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen?  why  was   His  mother  a 
poor  virgin?   why  was  He  born  in  an  inn,  and 
laid  in  a  manger  ?  why  did  He  leave  His  blessed 
mother,  and  ahnost  repulse  her,  when  she  would 
speak  to  Him  ?  why  was  that  mother's  soul  pierced 
with  agony  at  the  sufferings  of  her  divine  Son  ? 
why,  when  one  drop  of  His  precious  blood  would 
have  healed  the  whole  creation,  did   He  pour  it 
all  out  for  us  ?  in  a  word,  why,  when  He  might 
have  died  (if  it  be  not  uTong  to  say  so)  what  the 
world  calls  a  glorious  death,  did   He  choose  out 
the  most   shameful,  besides  heaping  to  Himself 
every  form  of  insult,  and  pain  of  body  and  soul  ? 
He  did  .ill  this  to  show  us  that  suffering  was  now 
to  be  the  natural  state  of  the  new  man,  just  as 
pleasure  is  the  natural  state  of  the  old.    Suffering 
and  humiliation  are  the   proper  weapons  of  the 
Christian,  precisely  in  the  same  way  that  indepen- 
dence, unbounded  dominion   and  power,  are  the 
instruments  of  the  greatness  of   the  u'orld.    No 
one  can  see  how  all  this  acts  to  bring  about  Uit 
final  triumph  of  good  over  evil ;  it  requires  faith, 
but  so  does  the  spectacle  of  our  blessed    Ixivd 
naked  on  the  cross,  with  St-  Mary  and  St,  John 
weeping  on  each  side.    After  casting  our  eyes  on 
the  holy  rood,  does  it  never  occur  to  us  to  wonder 
how  it  can  be  possible  to  be  saved  in  the  midst 
of  the  endearments  of  a  family,  and  the  joys  of 
domestic  life?     God  forbid  that  any  one  sliould 
deny  the  possibility  5  but  does  it  not  at  first  sight 
require  proof  that  heaven  can  be  won  by  a  life 
.spent   in   this  quiet  way.     Again,  let  us  consider 
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the  dreadful  nature  of  sin,  even  of  what  are  called 
the  least  sins,  and  would  not  any  one  wish  to  cast 
in  his  lot  with  Stephen,  and  wash  them  away  by 
continual  penance  ?  Now  if  what  has  been  said  is 
not  enough  to  reconcile  the  reader's  mind  to  their 
leaving  their  father  in  a  body,  which  looks  like 
quitting  a  positive  duty,  it  should  be  considered 
that  they  believed  themselves  to  be  acting  under 
the  special  direction  of  God.  Miracles  were  really 
wrought  to  beckon  them  on ;  at  least  they  were 
firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  those  miracles, 
which  is  enough  for  our  purpose,  and  they  would 
have  disobeyed  what  they  conceivetl  to  be  God's 
guidance^  if  they  had  remained  in  the  world. 
Miracle?^,  indeed,  cannot  be  pleaded  to  the  reverji- 
ing  of  commands  of  the  Decalogue;  but  persons 
leave  their  parents  for  causes  which  do  not  involve 
religion  at  all>  as  to  follow  some  profession  in  a 
distant  quarter  of  the  globe^  or  to  marry ;  and  we 
may  surely  excuse  St.  Bernard  and  his  brothers  for 
conduct  which  was  so  amply  justified  by  the  event. 
One  \\x)rd  more  :  every  one  will  allow  that  he  who 
i»  continually  meditating  on  heaven  and  heavenly 
things,  and  ever  has  his  conver^tion  in  heaven, 
where  Christ  is  Mtting  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
is  more  i^rfcct  than  he  who  is  always  thinking  on 
worldly  affairs.  Let  no  one  say  that  this  perfec- 
tion is  ideal,  for  it  is  a  mere  fact  that  it  has  been 
attaine<l.  Stephen  and  Bernard,  and  ten  thousand 
other  saints,  have  won  thrs  perfection,  and  it  may 
be  and  is  won  now,  for  the  Church  verily  is  not 
dead,  nor  have  the  gates  of  hell  prevailed  against 
her.    All  cannot  attain  to  such  a  high  state  on 
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earth,  for  it  is  not  the  vocation  of  all.  It  was, 
however,  plainly  God's  w»ill  that  all  Bernard's  con- 
vertitcs  should  be  so  called,  from  the  fact  of  their 
having  attained  to  that  state  of  perfection.  They 
were  happy,  for  to  them  it  was  given  not  to  fear 
those  words  of  our  Lord,  '*  Whosoever  lovcth  father 
or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me;" 
or  again,  that  terrible  saying,  spoken  to  one  who 
asked  to  go  and  bury  his  father,  "Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead."  Moreover,  they  knew  that 
blessing,  "Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  There  is  no 
man  that  hath  left  hou:$e,  or  brethren,  or  sisters, 
or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands, 
for  my  sake  and  the  Gospel's,  but  he  shall  receive 
an  hundred-fold  now  in  this  time,  houses,  and 
brethren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers  and  children, 
and  lands,  with  persecutions ;  and  in  the  world  to 
come  eternal  life."  Bernard  did  receive  back  both 
father  and  sister,  for  his  father  died  in  his  arms  a 
monk  at  Clairvaux,  and  his  sister  also  in  time  re- 
tired to  a  cloister.  Let  any  one  read  St.  Bernard's 
sermons  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  he  will 
not  doubt  that  monks  ha\-e  joys  of  their  own, 
which  none  but  those  who  have  felt  them  can 
comprehend. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  WORLD  EDIFIED  BY  THE  BRETHREN  OF  CITEAUX 

The  times  of  refreshing  from  the  Lord  had  indeed 
come  to  the  forlorn  monastery  ;  the  unheard-of 
conversion  of  so  many  noble  youths  filled  the 
world  with  wonder.  It  wa$  a  proof  that  Uie  Church 
was  not  only  not  dead,  but  not  even  asleep.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  heart  of 
ChrUitendom  seemed  to  huve  failed,  and  all  men 
thought  that  the  world  w;ls  coming  to  an  end; 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  century  the  Church 
was  citlicr  preparing  for,  or  actually  engaged  in  a 
deadly  struggle  with  the  civil  power,  and  in  that 
miserable  confusion  men  seemed  to  have  lost  their 
hmdmarks,  and  not  to  know  what  was  to  come  of 
all  the  perplexity  which  they  saw  about  them. 
Meanwhile,  the  Church  herself  felt  the  deteriorating 
effects  uf  the  struggle ;  men  saw  the  strange  spec- 
tacle of  courtier-bishops^  acting  as  the  ministers 
of  kings,  and  behaving  in  all  respects  like  the  wild 
nobles,  from  whom  they  were  only  distinguished 
by  wearing  a  mitre  and  carrying  a  crozicr.  Let 
any  one  think  how  bishops  behaved  in  the  contest 
between  St.  Anselm  and  the  king,  or  again  in 
Germany,    how    many    of    them    j^idcd    with   the 

emperor  against  the  pope,  and  he  will  see  how  the 
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feudal  system  had  worked  upon  the  Church.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  struggle 
seemed  as  doubtful  as  ever,  when  the  emperor 
Henry  V.,  like  a  loving  son  of  the  Church  that  he 
was,  took  Pope  Pascal  prisoner  in  the  very  Basilica 
of  St.  Peter,  and  would  not  let  him  go  till  he  had 
given  him  a  blessing  ;  that  is,  till  he  had  given  up 
the  question  of  investiture,  and  acknowledged  him- 
self vanquished  by  crowning  his  tyrant.*  This, 
however,  was  the  last  act  of  the  great  struggle ; 
three  years  after  Bernard's  entrance  into  Citeaux, 
the  Church  resumed  her  former  attitude,  when,  in 
the  Lateran  Council,  the  pope  acknowledged  his 
error,  and  allowed  the  biithops  to  excommunicate 
the  emperor.  The  time  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Church  was  at  hand ;  but  though  she  might  con- 
quer the  powcns  of  the  world,  how  was  she  to 
expel  luxury  from  her  own  t)osom  ?  Enough  has 
been  said  in  these  pages  to  show  tliat  the  cloister 
itself  was  deeply  infected  by  a  spirit  of  worldly 
pomp.  What  was  woi:st  of  all,  even  Cluny,  the 
nurse  of  holy  prelates  and  of  great  popes,  was 
degenerating;  in  St.  Hugh's  time,  its  vast  riches 
had  been  used  in  the  service  of  God,  but  now  that 
he  was  de;id,  it  became  evident  in  how  precarious  a 
situation  is  a  rich  monastery.  One  bad  abbot  is 
enough  to  spoil  the  whole,  and  St.  Hugh's  suc- 
cessor, Pontius,  was  utterly  unequal  to  the  task  of 
governing  this  vast  abbey.  He  was  a  young, 
ambitious  man,  high  in  favour  with  jx)pes,  em- 
perorSi  and  all  great  men,  the  go-between  of  high 
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personages  in  important  matters,  and  withal  speci- 
ally neglectful  of  the  business  of  the  monastery. 
For  three  years  he  went  on  well  enough,  but  just 
about  the  time  of  the  rising  prosperity  of  Citeaux, 
he  began  to  vex  the  monks  by  his  haughty  conduct. 
To  finish  a  melancholy  story,  after  ten  years  of 
bickering  he  threw  up  his  abbey  in  disgust.  After 
various  acts  of  turbulence,  this  accomplished  and 
high-spirited  man,  who  might  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  personages  of  his  day,  died  in  a  prison 
excommunicated.  Out  of  reverence  for  Cluny,  he 
was  allowed  to  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground, 
and  long  afterward*^  his  tomb  was  shown  in  the 
church,  on  which  lay  his  effigy,  represented  with  a 
cord  round  his  hands  and  feet.  His  misman;igc- 
mcnt  ruined  Cluny  for  a  time,  and  threw  the  whole 
of  its  dependent  priories  into  disorder.  When  the 
monastic  state  wa$  thus  on  the  wane,  how  could 
any  improvement  be  expected  in  the  bi&hopsi  who 
were  mostly  supplied  from  the  monks?  The 
Church  miglit  shake  ofif  the  feudal  yoke,  but  how  was 
the  leprosy  of  pomp  and  luxury  to  be  shaken  out 
of  her  own  bosom^  if  her  own  rulers  were  tainted  ? 
At  this  juncture  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness  is  heard,  calling  to  repentance  those  who 
dwelt  in  king's  houses,  clothed  in  soft  raiment. 
Stephen's  burning  love  of  poverty  astonisiied  the 
world,  especially  when  God  set  His  seal  upon  His 
ser\ant*s  work,  by  bringing  to  his  feet  such  a 
disciple  as  Bernard,  with  a  train  of  noble  followers. 
It  was  a  movement  in  favour  of  holy  poverty,  which 
vibrated  over  the  whole  of  Christendom,  Rol>ert, 
Alberic,  and  Stephen  had  thus  created  a  new  idea 
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in  the  Church ;  not  that  there  ever  were  wanting 
men  who  would  be  poor  for  Christ's  sake,  but  the 
Cistercian  monk  in  his  white  habit,  and  his  train  of 
lay-bret)jren  working  for  him,  that  he  might  have 
time  for  contemplation,  is  a  personage  the  precise 
likeness  of  whom  has  never  been  seen  brought  out 
in  a  rcgul  I'  ystem  before.  The  institution  of  lay- 
brethren  had  always  existed,  as  we  have  8.aid  before, 
but  it  was  more  systcmatiscd  in  the  Cistercians,  and 
had  a  more  distinct  object.  The  lay-brethren  took 
charge  of  the  granges,  which  were  often  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  monastery.  The  choir 
brethren  wxire  thus  enabled  always  to  remain 
witlyn  the  cloister,  and  had  an  uninterrupted  time 
Cor  spiritual  reading  and  prayer.  Meditation  had 
thus  a  marked  place  in  the  system  ;  and  it  is  more 
observable,  because  the  length  and  intricacy  of  the 
fplendid  services  of  Cluny  took  up  a  very  great 
part  of  the  time  of  the  monks.  The  result  of  this 
system  was  what  may  be  called  a  new  school  of 
ascetic  wTiters,  of  whom  St.  Bernard  is  the  chief, 
followed  by  Gilbert  of  Hoyland,  abbot  of  Swinc- 
shed  in  England,  iCkcd  of  Rievaux,  and  William 
of  St  Thierry.  The  science  of  the  interior  man 
thus  began  to  be  more  especially  de\'clopcd  by  the 
Cistercian  reform.  Again,  Stephen  and  his  disciples 
were  destined  to  exercise  a  more  direct  influence  on 
the  world  than  the  old  Benedictines ;  from  the  fact 
of  their  being  a  reform  in  the  particular  direction 
of  a  revival  of  poverty,  they  occupied,  so  to  speak, 
a  more  militant  position  than  the  monks  before 
them.  They  found  themselves  at  once  opposed 
not  only  to  monasteries,  but  to  all  luxurious  pre« 
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lates,  and  secular  churchmen  who  were  the 
favourites  of  kings,  and  so,  indirectly,  to  kings. 
We  shall*  soon  see  that  all  the  reforms  in  the 
Church  naturally  connected  themselves  with  Cit- 
eaux  as  their  centre. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


A  DAY  AT  CITEAUX 


St.  Robert  and  St.  Alberic  had  both  a  share  in  the 
establishment  of  the  new  monastery ;  it  was  Stephen, 
however,  exclusively,  who  framed  the  order  of  the 
Cistercians.  Before  his  time  it  was  only  a  single 
convent,  but  under  him  it  greu*  into  the  head  of  a 
vast  monastic  fedcracy  extending  through  every 
country  in  Europe.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
intemaJ  arrangement  of  this  large  body,  and  let  no 
one  suppose  that  legislating  for  many  thousands  of 
monks  i$  at  all  an  easier  task  than  settling  the  con- 
stitution of  an  equal  number  of  citizens.  Before, 
however,  proceeding  to  consider  Citeaux  in  this 
dignified  capacity  as  the  queen  and  mother  of  an 
order,  it  will  be  well  to  go  through  the  daily  exer- 
cises of  a  Cistercian  convent,  that  the  re;ider  may 
know  what  it  \s  that  is  growing  up  before  him. 
Suppose  the  monks  all  lying  on  their  beds  of  straw, 
ranged  in  order  along  the  donnitory,  the  abbot  in 
the  midst  Each  of  them  lay  full  dressed,  with  hisi 
cowl  drawn  over  his  head,  with  his  cucuUa  and 
tunic,  and  even  with  stockings  on  his  feet^  His 
scapular  alone  was  dispensed  with.  Doubtless  no 
one  complained  of  heat,  for  the  bed-clothes  were 
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scanty,  consisting  of  a  rough  woollen  cloth  between 
their  limbs  and  the  straw,  and  a  sort  of  woollen 
rug  over  them.^    The  long  dormitory  had  no  fire, 
and  currents  of  air  had  full  room  to  play  under  the 
unceiled   roof,  left   in  the  native   rudeness   of  its 
beams.     A  lamp   lighted  up  the  apartment,   and 
burned  all  night  long.     At   the   proper  hour   the 
clock  awoke  the  sacristan,  who  slept,  not  in  the 
dormitory,  but  near  the  church.     He  was  the  time- 
keeper of  the  whole  community,  and  regulated  the 
clock,  which  seems  to  have  been  something  of  an 
alarum,^  for  he  used  to  set  it  at  the  right  hour  over- 
night.    His  was  an  important  charge,  for  he  had  to 
calculate  the  time,  and  if  he  was  more  wakeful  than 
usual,  or  if  his  clock  went  wrong,  the  whole  con- 
vent was  robbed  of  a  part  of  its  scanty  rest,  and  the 
last  lesson  had  to  be  lengthened  that  the  hour  of 
lauds  might  come  right  again.     The  time  for  rising 
varied  with  these  strict  observers  of  the  ancient 
rule.      St.   Benedict    commands    that    his    monks 
should  get  up  at  the  eighth  hour  of  the  night  during 
the  winter.     In  his  time,  however,  the  length  of  the 
hours  varied   in   summer   and  winter.      Day   and 
night  were  each  divided  into  twelve  hours,  but  as 
the  day  dawns  earlier  in  some  parts  of  the   year 
than  in  others,  the  twelve  hours  of  night  would 
then  be  distributed  over  a  less  space  of  time  at  one 
period  than   at  another,  and  would   therefore  be 
shorter.    The  eighth  hour  of  the  night  would  thus, 
though  always  two  hours  after  midnight,  be  some- 
times closer  to   it  than   at  others.      It,  however, 
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always  fell  about  two  o'clock,  according  to  our 
mode  of  reckoning.^  In  summer  the  hour  of 
matins  was  so  fixed  that  they  should  be  over  a 
short  time  before  lauds,  which  were  always  at 
daybreak.  The  sacristan,  as  soon  as  he  was  up, 
trimmed  the  church  lamp  and  that  of  the  dormi- 
tory, and  rang  the  great  bell ;  in  a  moment  the 
whole  of  this  little  world  was  alive ;  the  sole  things 
which  a  minute  ago  looked  as  if  they  were  watching 
were  the  two  solitary  lamps  burning  all  night  long, 
one  in  the  dormitory,  the  other  in  the  church,  as  if 
they  were  ready  trimmed  with  oil  for  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  ;  but  now  every  eye  is  awake,  and  every 
hand  is  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Most  men 
find  it  hard  to  leave  even  a  bed  of  straw,  and  the 
seven  hours  in  winter  and  six  in  summer  were  but 
just  enough  for  bodies  wearied  out  with  hard  work, 
and  always  hungering ;  doubtless  the  poor  novice 
often  stretched  himself  before  the  tones  of  the  bell 
which  had  broken  his  slumbers  fully  roused  him  to 
consciousness ;  but  starting  from  bed,  and  putting 
himself  at  once  into  the  presence  of  his  Lord,  was 
but  the  work  of  a  moment  for  the  older  monk. 
The  prayer  which  they  were  to  say  in  rising  is  not 
prescribed  in  the  rule  ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that 
after  crossing  themselves  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  they  repeated  the  psalm,  Deus  in  adjutorium 
meum  intended  and  then  walked  towards  the  church. 
One  by  one  these  white  figures  glided  along  noise- 
lessly through  the  cloister,  keeping  modestly  close 
to  the  walls,  and   leaving  the   middle   space   free 

*  Bona,  Div.  Psal.  c.  iv.  3. 

^  Martenne,  de  Antiq.  Men.  Rit.  lib>  i.  i.  27. 
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where  none  but  the  abbot  walked.^  Their  cowls 
were  drawn  over  their  heads,  which  were  slightly 
bent  down;  their  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground, 
and  their  hands  hung  down  motionless  by  their 
sides,  wrapt  in  the  sleeves  of  the  cuculla.  The  old 
Cistercian  church,  after  the  model  of  which  was 
built  even  the  stately  church  which  afterwards 
contained  all  the  brethren  in  the  flourishing  times 
of  Citeaux,*  was  remarkable  in  its  arrangement. 
It  was  intended  for  monks  alone  ;  few  entered 
it  but  those  guests  who  happened  to  come  to 
the  abbey,  and  they  were  not  always  allowed 
to  be  present.'  It  was  divided  into  four  parts ; 
at  the  upper  end  was  the  high  altar,  standing 
apart  from  the  wall ;  the  sole  object  which  Cis- 
tercian simplicity  allowed  upon  it  was  a  crucifix  of 
painted  wood ;  and  over  it  was  suspended  a  pix, 
in  which  the  Holy  Sacrament  was  reserved,  with 
great  honour,  in  a  linen  cloth,*  with  a  lamp  burn- 
ing before  it  day  and  night.^  There  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  even  candlesticks  upon  the  altar, 
though  two  large  lights  burned  during  the  time 
of  mass  immediately  before  it.*  The  part  in 
front  of  this    most  sacred    place  was   called   the 

1  Rit.  Cist.  I.  5.  «  Rit.  Cist.  i.  3. 

•  Us.  Cist.  17.  21.  55.  *  lb.  21. 

•  V.  c.  82,  in  the  collection  of  statutes  of  the  general  chapters  before 
his  time,  made  by  Stephen's  successor.  The  words  "  et  potest "  show 
that  it  was  in  a  place  not  accessible  to  all.  The  lamp  is  mentioned 
again  in  a  later  collection  of  statutes,  Nom.  p.  277.  Those  who  know 
the  reverence  of  St.  Stephen's  age  for  the  Holy  Sacrament  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  know  where  the  lamp  was  placed,  though  it  is  not  expressly 
mentioned.  For  a  contemporary  instance  of  a  light  before  the  high 
altar,  vid.  Matt.  Par.  Vit.  Pauli  Abb.  Sti  Alb. 

•  Us.  Cist.  55. 
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presbyterium,  and  there  the  priest,  deacon,  and 
sub-deacon  sat  in  chairs  placed  for  them,  when 
the  holy  sacrifice  was  to  be  celebrated.  Next  came 
the  choir  itself,  where  the  brethren  sat  in  simple 
stalls,  ranged  on  each  side  of  the  church.  In 
front  of  the  stalls  of  the  monks  were  the  novices, 
kneeling  on  the  pavement,^  and  sitting  on  low  seats. 
The  stall  of  the  abbot  was  on  the  right  hand,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  choir,  and  the  prior's  place  was 
on  the  opposite  side ;  just  where  the  head  of  a 
college  and  his  deputy  sit  in  one  of  our  own  col- 
legiate chapels.  Beyond  this  was  the  retro-chorus, 
which  was  not  the  Lady  Chapel,  but  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  church,  nearest  the  nave,  and  was 
the  place  marked  out  for  those  in  weak  health,  but 
still  well  enough  to  leave  the  infirmary.^  Last  of 
all  came  the  nave,  which  was  smaller  than  the  rest 
of  the  church,^  unlike  the  long  and  stately  naves 
of  our  cathedral  churches.  Into  this  church,  called 
by  the  modest  name  of  oratory,  the  first  fathers  of 
Citeaux  entered  nightly  to  sing  the  praises  of  God, 
and  to  pray  for  the  world  which  was  lying  asleep 
beyond  the  borders  of  their  forest.  It  had  many 
separate  entrances,  by  which  different  portions  of 
the  convent  flocked  in  with  a  quick  step  to  rouse 
themselves  from  sleep,  but  all  in  perfect  silence ; 
by  one  side  entrance  the  brethren  came  in  between 
the  presbytery  and  the  stalls,*  while  the  abbot  and 
prior,  and  those  about  him,  entered  at  the  lower 
end ;    there    was    also    a    door   leading   into   the 

^  Fosbrooke,  Monachism,  p.  203. 

-  Us.  Cist.  loi.     Rit.  Cist.  i.  3. 

»  Voy.  Lit.  i.  224.  *  Us.  Cist.  68.     Rit.  Cist.  i.  5. 
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cloister,^  through  which  processions  passed.    Each 
brother  as -he  came  in  threw  back  his  cowl,  and 
bowed  to  each  altar  that  he  passed,  and  then  to  the 
high  altar.     They  then,  except  on   Sundays  and 
some   feast   days,  knelt  in   their   stalls  with   their 
hands  clasped  upon  their  breasts,  and  their  feet 
close  together,  and  said  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Creed.     In  this  position  they  remained  till  the  Deus 
in  adjutorium  had  been  said,  when  they  rose  and 
remained  standing  during  the  rest  of  the  service, 
except  where  it  was  otherwise  especially  marked. 
Matins  lasted  for  about  two  hours,  during  which 
they  chanted  psalms,  interspersed  with  anthems; 
the  glimmering  light  of  the  lamp  was  not  intended 
to  do  more  than  pierce  through  the  gloom  of  the 
church,  for  the  greater  part  of  the   service  was 
recited  by  heart,  and  a  candle  was  placed  just  in 
that  part  where  the  lesson  was  to  be  read ;  2  if  it 
were  not  that  their  lips  moved,  they  might  have 
been  taken  for  so  many  white  statues,  for   their 
arms  were  placed  motionless  upon  their  bosoms 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,^  and  every  movement  was 
regulated  so  as  to  be  as  tranquil  as  possible.*    The 
sweet  chanting  of  the  early  Cistercians  struck  some 
of  their  contemporaries  as  something  supernatural. 
**With  such  solemnity  and  devotion  do  they  cele- 
brate the  divine  office,"  says  Stephen  of  Tournay, 
"that  you   might  fancy  that  angels'  voices  were 
heard  in  their  concert;  by  their  psalms,  hymns, 
and  spiritual  songs,  they  draw  men  to  praise  God, 
and  they  imitate  the  angels."  ^    Yet  this  effect  was 


»  Us.  Cist.  7,  21. 
*  lb.  I.  6. 


«  Us.  Cist.  68.  »  Rit.  Cisl.  i.  8. 

•  Bona  de  Div.  Psal.  18.  5. 
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simply  produced   by   common   Gregorian   chants, 
sung  in  unison ;   as  in  the  other  parts  of  divine 
worship,  the  Cistercians  were  reformers  in  church 
music.    They  sent,  in  their  simplicity,  all  the  way 
to  Metz  to  procure  the  antiphonary  of  that  church, 
as  being  the  most  likely  to  be  pure  from  innova- 
tion,   probably   because   Amalarius,  a   deacon   of 
Metz,  was  a  celebrated  liturgical  writer  in  the  time 
of  the  son  of  Charlemagne ;  but  they  soon  found 
that  many  ages  had  passed  over  the  Church  since 
the  time  of  the  great  emperor  of  the  West.    The 
book  was  very  defective,  and  was  filled  with  inno- 
vations, and  they  immediately  set  about  correcting 
it.i     Monastic  music  had  suffered,  as  well  as  other 
portions  of  St.  Benedict's  rule ;  and  our  Cistercians 
speak  with  contempt  of  womanish  counter-tenor 
voices,2  which  they  inexorably  banished  from  their 
churches.    Their  chanting  was  especially  suited  for 
contemplation;   they  dwelt  on  each  syllable,  and 
sucked  in  the  honeyed  sense  of  the  psalms  as  they 
pronounced  the  words.     It  is  not  wonderful  if  the 
men  of  that  time  believed  that  devils  trembled,  and 
angels  noted  down  in  letters  of  gold^  the  words 
which  dropped  from  their  lips,  as  these  grave  and 
masculine  voices  chanted  through  the  darkness  of 
the  night  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  and  the 
glories  of  the   Lord   and  of   His   Church.    Few, 
indeed,  are  worthy  to  chant  the  Psalms :  who  can 
repeat,  for  instance,  the  119th  Psalm  as  he  should  ? 
but   Stephen  and  his   brethren   might  pronounce 

^  Tract,  de  Cantu.  in  St.  Bernard's  works. 

^  St.  Bern,  in  Cant.  47,  Inst.  Cap.  Gen.  71,  ap.  Nomasticon. 

^  Exord.  Mag.  2.  3. 
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those  burning  words  of  the  Spirit  without  shame, 
for  they  had  indeed  given  up  the  world.  "  Igni- 
tum  eloquium  tuum  vehementer,  et  servus  dilexit 

illud." 

After  matins  were  over  they  never  returned  to 
sleep,  but  were   permitted  either  to   pray  in   the 
church,  or  to  sit  in  the  cloister.     In  summer,  when 
the  day  dawned  upon  the  convent  almost  as  soon 
as  matins  were  over,  the  time  thus  allowed  was 
very  short,  for  lauds  followed  close   on   the  first 
glimmer  of  morning  light.     In  winter  there  was  a 
considerable   interval   between   lauds   and  matins, 
and  it  was  during  this  part  of  the  day  that  the 
monk  was  left  most  to  himself.    This  was  the  time 
allotted  to  mental  prayer,  and  many  a  monk  might 
then   be   seen  kneeling   in   his   stall,  occupied   m 
that  meditation  which,  according  to  St.  Bernard, 
"gathers  itself  up  into  itself,  and  by  divine  help, 
separates  itself  from  earthly  things,  to  contemplate 
God."  ^     It  was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  order  that 
they  were  not  to  prostrate  themselves  full  length 
on  the  ground  in  church,2  but  should  keep  their 
souls  in  quiet  before  God,  without  violent  action. 
Others  again  remained  in  the  cloister,  which,  with 
all  its  strictness  and  tranquillity,  was  a  busy  scene. 
Let  no  one  think  of  the  cloister  as  it  is  now,  in  a 
state  of  desertion,  about  our  cathedrals,  cold  and 
comfortless,  with  all  the  glass  taken  out  of  its  win- 
dows ;  its  religious  silence  has  given  place  to  the 
silence   of  the  churchyard.     It  was  formerly  the 
very  paradise  of  the  monk,  from  which  all  the  rest 
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*  Dc  Con.  5.  2. 


'  Inst.  Cap.  Gen.  86. 


of  the  convent  was  named ;  ^  it  shut  him  out  from 
the  world  "with  its  royal  rampart  of  discipline," 
and  was  an  image  of  the  rest  of  heaven.  It  was 
the  passage  by  which  every  part  of  the  convent 
buildings  was  connected,  and  around  which  on 
Palm  Sunday  they  walked  in  procession,  with  green 
palms  in  their  hands.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  at  right  angles  with  it,  was  the  dormitory  ; 
opposite  the  church  was  the  refectory,  and  adjoin- 
ing the  church  was  the  chapter-house ;  ^  in  the 
centre  was  a  cross.  After  matins,  then,  those  of 
the  brethren  who  were  not  in  the  church  were 
all  together  in  the  cloister.  In  one  part  was  the 
cantor  marking  out  the  lessons,  and  hearing  some 
brother  repeat  them  in  a  low  suppressed  tone  ;  or 
else  a  novice  would  be  learning  to  recite  the  psalter 
by  heart.  In  another  part,  ranged  on  seats,  the 
brethren  would  sit  in  unbroken  silence  reading, 
with  their  cowls  so  disposed  about  their  heads  that 
it  might  be  seen  that  they  were  not  asleep.  It  was 
here  that  St.  Bernard  gained  his  wonderful  know- 
ledge of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  meditating  upon 
them  before  the  morning  light.  In  another  corner 
of  the  cloister,  the  boys  of  the  monastery  would 
be  at  school,  under  the  master  of  the  novices.    The 

*  St.  Bem.  Scrm.  dc  Div.  42. 

•  Calmet,  R^gle  de  St.  Benolt,  ch.  66.  The  order  observed  in 
processions  falls  in  with  Calmet's  opinion,  v.  Us.  Cist.  17.  It  is  there 
implied  that  the  deacon,  who  went  first,  had  at  the  last  station  of  the 
procession  his  face  to  the  east  and  his  back  to  the  brethren.  The 
whole  convent,  therefore,  after  having  made  the  round  of  the  cloister, 
and  finished  at  the  point  where  they  began,  looked  to  the  east ;  they 
must,  therefore,  at  first  starting  from  the  church,  have  moved  towards 
the  cast.  And  this  fixes  the  position  of  their  first  station,  which  is 
known  to  have  been  the  dormitory,  at  the  cast  end  of  the  church. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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library  from  which  the  monks  took  the  books  in 
which  they  read,  was  between  the  church  and  the 
chapter  -  house,   and   was   under   the    care    of  the 
sacristan  :  and  let  no  one  despise  the  library  of  a 
Cistercian  convent.     St.  Augustine  seems  to  have 
been  a  favourite  author  with  them,i  and  Citeaux 
itself  had  no  lack  of  expositions  of  Scripture  by  the 
Fathers.2     Shall  we  not  be  surprised  to  find  a  copy 
of  the  Koran  in  the  armarium  of  Clairvaux  ?  and 
yet  there  it  was,  the  gift  of  Peter  the  Venerable, 
who  had   ordered    it  to   be  translated   carefully.^ 
Citeaux  had  its  scriptorium  as  well  as  its  library, 
where  manuscripts  were  copied  by  the  brethren. 
It  is  true  that  the  antiquary  would  despise  the 
handiwork  of  the  Cistercians,  for  no  illuminated 
figures  of  saints,  elaborate  capital  letters,  or  flowers 
in  arabesque  creeping  up  the  margin,  were  allowed ; 
jewelled   covers   and   gold  clasps  were   also   for- 
bidden ;  *  but  instead  of  this,  religious  silence  was 
strictly  observed,  and  the  scriptorium  was  a  place 
for    meditation    as    much    as   the    cloister    itself.^ 
Their  labours  did  not  consist  in  simply  copying  the 
manuscripts;  they  took  pains  to  discover  various 
readings,  and  to  compare  editions.     It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  cold  winds  of  the  forest, 
with  the   burning   sun    and  drenching   rain,  must 
have  fairly  bleached  out  of  Stephen's  mind  all  the 
learning  which  he  had  gathered  in  the  schools  of 
Paris.       But    he    left   behind   him   a   work   which 

1  Mabillon  de  Mon.  Stud.  App.  Art.  24.  St.  Bern,  de  Bapt. 
•  St.  Bern.  Vit.  Guillel.  i.  24.  ap.  Ben. 
»  Pet.  Yen.  Ep.  4.  17.  *  Inst.  Cap.  Gen.  13.  81. 

^  Inst.  Cap.  Gen.  87. 
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proved  that  he  kept  under  his  Cistercian  habit  the 
same  heart  which  had  urged  him  to  leave  his  old 
cloister  of  Sherborne  to  study  in  Scotland  and  in 
France.  A  manuscript  edition  of  the  Bible,  written 
under  the  eye  of  our  abbot  himself,  was  preserved 
with  great  reverence  at  Citeaux  up  to  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Not  content  with  con- 
sulting Latin  manuscripts,  he  even  had  recourse 
to  the  Rabbins,  in  order  to  settle  the  readings  of 
the  Old  Testament.  In  this  way  there  could  never 
be  a  lack  of  books  for  the  brethren  to  read  in  the 
cloister,  since  there  was  at  home  a  power  of  multi- 
plying them  as  long  as  there  were  friendly  monas- 
teries to  lend  them  new  manuscripts  to  copy,  when 
the  original  stock  of  the  library  had  failed. 

As  the  Cistercians  followed  the  natural  divisions 
of  the  day,  the  hours  in  winter  and  in  summer 
differed  considerably,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned ;  again,  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the 
year  altered  their  mode  of  living  to  a  great  degree. 
From  Easter  to  Holy  Cross  day— that  is  the  14th 
of  September — they  broke  their  fast  after  sext,  and 
had  a  second  meal  after  vespers,  except  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridscys,  which  were  fast  days  :  during 
the  rest  of  the  year,  from  Holy  Cross  day  to  Easter, 
they  never  had  but  one  meal  a  day,  and  that  after 
nones,  up  to  Ash  Wednesday,  but  during  Lent  not 
till  after  vespers.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore, 
to  give  a  sketch  of  their  mode  of  living,  first  in 
summer  and  then  in  winter.  Lauds,  as  has  been 
said  before,  followed  matins  very  soon  in  summer, 
after  which  an  interval  was  allowed,  during  which 
the  brethren  might  go  to  the  dormitory  to  wash 
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themselves,  and  change  portions  of  the  dress  in 
which  they  had  slept.  As  soon  as  the  day  had 
fully  dawned,  prime  was  sung,  and  then  they  went 
into  the  chapter.  If  ever  there  was  a  scene  revolting 
to  human  pride,  it  was  the  chapter  ;  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  monastic  life,  it  shows  that  a  con- 
vent was  not  a  place  where  men  walked  about  in 
clothes  of  a  peculiar  cut,  and  spent  their  time  in 
formal  actions,  but  a  school  of  humiliation,  where 
the  very  last  roots  of  self-love  were  plucked  up, 
and  the  charity  of  the  Gospel  planted  in  its  stead. 
Humility  was  the  very  soul  of  the  cloister,  and  a 
great  part  of  St.  Benedict's  rule  is  taken  up  with 
an  analysis  of  the  twelve  degrees  of  humility,  which 
form  the  steps  of  a  Jacob's  ladder,  leading  up  to 
perfect  love,  which  casteth  out  fear.^  Our  Cister- 
cians had  studied  this  part  of  the  rule  well,  and 
St.  Bernard's  earliest  work  is  a  sort  of  comment 
upon  it.  The  chapter-house  was  the  place  where 
this  mingled  humility  and  love  was  most  of  all 
exercised.  Around  it  were  ranged  seats,  one  above 
another ;  the  novices  sitting  on  the  lowest  row,  or 
rather  on  the  footstools  attached  to  the  seats ;  in 
the  midst  was  the  abbot's  chair.2  The  chapter 
opened  with  the  martyrology,  and  with  those  parts 
of  the  service  now  attached  to  the  office  of  prime. 
Then  followed  the  commemoration  of  the  faithful 
departed,  and  in  some  cases  a  sermon  ;  after  which 
a  portion  of  St.  Benedict's  rule  was  read.  Then 
each  brother  who  had  in  the  slightest  way  trans- 
gressed the  rule,  came  forward  and  confessed  it 


1  Reg.  c  7. 


•  Rit.  Cist.  3.  8. 
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aloud  before  the  whole  convent.  He  rose  from 
his  seat  and  threw  back  his  cowl  that  all  might 
see  his  face,  then  he  muffled  up  his  face  and  head, 
and  threw  himself  full  length  on  the  low  stool  of 
the  lectern,  without  speaking  a  word.  At  length 
the  abbot  spoke,  and  asked  him,  "What  sayest 
thou  ?  "  The  brother  answered,  "  Me^  culp^,"  "  It 
was  by  my  fault " ;  then  he  was  bidden  to  rise  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  he  again  uncovered  his 
features,  and  confessed  his  faults,  and  after  receiv- 
ing a  penance,  if  it  were  necessary,  he  went  back 
to  his  seat  at  the  bidding  of  his  superior.  When 
all  had  confessed  their  own  sins,  then  a  still  more 
extraordinary  scene  followed  :  each  monk  accused 
his  brother  if  he  had  seen  or  heard  anything  amiss 
in  him.  He  rose,  and  mentioning  his  name,  said, 
"Our  dear  brother  has  committed  such  a  fault." 
Happy  they  who  could  thus  bear  to  hear  their 
faults  proclaimed  in  the  face  of  day,  without  being 
angry.  The  angels  are  blessed  because  they  cannot 
sin ;  next  to  them  in  happiness  are  those  who  are 
not  wrathful  when  rebuked.  But  what  shall  we 
say  to  the  punishments  for  greater  offences  against 
the  rule  ?  The  monk  who  had  grievously  offended 
stripped  himself  to  his  waist,  and  on  his  knees 
received  the  discipline  at  the  hands  of  a  brother 
in  the  face  of  the  convent.  Blessed  again  are  they 
who  thus  are  willing  to  suffer  shame  on  earth,  if 
by  any  means  they  may  escape  shame  at  the 
dreadful  day  of  judgment.  It  was  not,  however, 
only  in  public  that  they  confessed  their  sins ;  any 
mortal  sins  against  the  rule  were  to  be  confessed 
over  again  to  a  priest  for  the  benefit  of  absolution, 
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though  they  had  already  been  proclaimed  in  the 
chapter  ;  and  during  all  the  intervals  of  work, 
before  they  had  broken  their  fast,  the  brethren 
might  confess  their  sins  in  private  in  the  chapter. 
An  instance  is  incidentally  related  in  which  a 
novice,  on  entering  into  Clairvaux,  made  a  general 
confession  of  the  sins  of  his  whole  life,^  and  this 
was  probably  a  common  practice,  though  not  en- 
joined by  the  rule  ;  at  least  it  had  become  common 
at  the  end  of  the  century  in  which  Stephen  lived.^ 
After  the  chapter  was  over,  the  brethren  went  out 
to  manual  labour  ;  this  was  one  of  the  peculiarities 
which  distinguished  Citeaux  from  Cluny.  Their 
labour  was  good  hard  work  by  which  they  gained 
their  livelihood,  and  with  the  help  of  their  lay- 
brethren  supported  themselves,  and  gave  abundant 
alms  to  the  poor.  Few  things  are  more  remarkable 
than  this  mixture  of  all  the  details  of  spades  and 
forks,  ploughing,  haymaking,  and  reaping,  with  the 
meditation  and  constant  prayer  of  the  Cistercians. 
During  the  harvest-time  the  daily  mass  was,  if  the 
abbot  so  willed,  attended  only  by  the  sick  and  all 
who  were  too  weak  to  work,  for  the  whole  convent 
was  in  the  fields.  And  when  mass  was  said,  the 
priest  put  off  chasuble  and  stole,  and  with  his 
assistants  followed  the  brethren  who  had  gone 
before  to  work.^  St.  Bernard  put  off  the  finishing 
of  one  of  his  wonderful  sermons  on  the  Canticles, 
because  the  brethren  must  go  to  the  work  which 

*  Vit.  St.  Bern.  7.  22. 

*  Vid.  Adam,  abbot  of  a  Cistercian  monastery,  quoted  by  Calmet  on 
c.  53  of  the  Rule. 

»  Us.  Cist.  84. 
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their  rule  and  their  poverty  required.^  It  was  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Cistercians,  that  they  did  not  sing 
psalms,  but  meditated  while  they  worked ;  again,  no 
one  was  allowed  to  take  a  book  with  him  into  the 
fields.  This  last  regulation  was  probably  made  by 
Stephen  himself,  for  it  is  recorded  of  St.  Alberic 
that  he  took  the  psalter  with  him  when  he  worked. 
Field-work  was  not,  however,  it  may  be  said  by  the 
way,  the  only  labour  of  the  Cistercian ;  he  took  his 
turn  to  be  cook,  which  office  went  the  round  of 
the  convent,  and  was  changed  weekly.  Again,  he 
might  be  cellarer,  infirmarian,  master  of  the  novices, 
or  porter,  with  a  variety  of  other  offices,  which 
would  give  him  employment  enough.  The  cellarer, 
especially,  was  an  officer  of  considerable  dignity  in 
the  community ;  he  had  the  whole  of  the  victualling 
department  under  his  care ;  cooks  and  lay-brethren 
especially  referred  to  him  in  all  matters  which  came 
under  his  jurisdiction,  and  he  had  to  weigh  out  the 
proper  quantity  of  food  for  each  of  the  monks. 
Prudence  and  experience  were  not,  therefore, 
qualities  thrown  away  in  a  convent,  which,  as  has 
been  said,  was  a  little  world  in  itself,  and  even,  in 
its  way,  a  busy  world.  But  each  servile  occupation 
was  hallowed  by  obedience  and  religious  silence, 
in  which  the  Lord  spoke  to  the  heart. 

The  brethren  left  the  fields  as  soon  as  the  first 
stroke  of  the  bell  for  tierce  was  heard.  The  early 
Benedictines  said  tierce  in  the  fields,  and  continued 
working  till  near  ten  o'clock,  thus  giving  two  hours 
and  a  half  to  manual  labour.    The  reason  why  the 

1  Serm.  i. 
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Cistercians  worked  for  a  shorter  time  was,  because 
mass  followed   immediately   upon   tierce.     In   St. 
Benedict's  time  there  was  no  daily  mass/  but  since 
then  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  discipline  of 
the  Church,  and  the  holy  sacrifice  was  offered  up 
every  day  at  Citeaux.     At  this  mass  any  one  might 
communicate  who  had  not  communicated  on  the 
Sunday,  which  was  the  day  on  which  the  whole 
convent  received  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  most 
blessed  Lord,  who  was  at  that  time  given  to  the 
faithful  under  both  kinds.    After  the  celebration  of 
these  adorable  mysteries,  the  brethren  again  retired 
into  the  cloister  to  read,  or  went  into  the  church 
for  meditation.     At  about  half-past  eleven  the  bell 
rang  for  sext,  after  which  the  convent  assembled  in 
the  refectory,  for  the  first  and  principal  meal  of  the 
day,  except  on  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  out  of 
the  Paschal  time,  on  which  days,  as  has  been  said 
before,   they   had   only  one  meal,  and   that  after 
nones.     The  Cistercian  dinner,   or  breakfast  as  it 
might  be  called,  needed  the  seasoning  of  early  ris- 
ing and  hard  labour  to  make  it  palatable.     It  con- 
sisted of  a  pound  of  the  coarsest  bread  (one-third 
of  which  was  reserved  for  supper  if  there  was  one), 
and  two  dishes  of  different  sorts  of  vegetables  boiled 
without  grease.    Their  drink  was  the  sour  wine  of 
the  country,  well  diluted  with  water,  or  else  thin 
beer «  or  a  decoction  of  herbs  called  sapa,^  which 
seems  to  have  been  more  like  vegetable  soup  than 
any  other   beverage.     Even  fish  and  eggs,  which 

*  Martenne,  de  Ant.  Mon.  Rit.  2-4. 

*  Sicera  is  mentioned,  Us.  Cis.  117. 
»  Sapa  occurs  Vit.  St.  Bern.  2.  i. 
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had  always  been  considered  to  be  legitimate  diet 
for  monks,  were  excluded.  Their  contemporaries 
wondered  at  their  austerity  ;  how  weak  and  deli- 
cate bodies,  worn  out  by  hard  labour  and  by  night- 
watching,  could  possibly  subsist  on  such  coarse 
food  :  but  St.  Bernard  tells  us  what  made  it  pala- 
table. "  Thou  fearest  watchings,  fasts,  and  manual 
labour,"  he  says  to  a  runaway  Cistercian,  "  but  these 
are  light  to  one  who  thinks  on  the  eternal  fire. 
The  remembrance  of  the  outer  darkness  takes  away 
all  horror  from  solitude.  Think  on  the  strict  sift- 
ing of  thine  idle  words  which  is  to  come,  and  then 
silence  will  not  be  so  very  unpleasing.  Place  before 
thine  eyes  the  everlasting  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth,  and  the  mat  or  the  down  pillow  will  be  the 
same  to  thee."  And  yet  theirs  was  not  a  service  of 
gloom  or  fear.  Christ  rewarded  the  holy  boldness 
of  these  noble  athletes,  who  thus  afflicted  their 
bodies  for  His  sake,  by  filling  their  souls  with  the  joys 
of  devotion.  "  Oh  that  by  God's  mercy,"  says  St. 
Bernard  to  one  whom  he  was  persuading  to  quit 
the  world,  "  I  could  have  thee  as  my  fellow  in  that 
school  where  Jesus  is  the  Master !  Oh  that  I 
could  place  thy  bosom,  if  it  were  but  once  pure,  in 
the  place  where  it  might  be  a  vase  to  catch  that 
unction  which  teacheth  us  of  all  things  ! — Thinkest 
thou  not  that  thou  wouldest  suck  honey  from  the 
rock,  and  oil  from  the  rugged  stone  ? "  Every 
action  was  sanctified  to  the  monks ;  even  at  their 
meals  a  strict  silence  was  observed,  and  one  of  the 
brethren  read  aloud  some  religious  book  during  the 
time  that  they  were  in  the  refectory.  After  it  was 
over,  according  to  the  custom  of  hot  climates,  and 
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in  order  to  make  up  for  the  shortness  of  the  night 
in  summer,  they  went  into  the  dormitory  to  sleep. 
After  about  an  hour's  rest  the  bell  rang  to  rouse 
them  up,  and  in  the  interval  between  nones,  they 
washed  themselves,  and  either  sat  in  the  cloister  or 
repaired  to  the  church.  Nones  were  said  at  half- 
past  two,  after  which  they  were  allowed  a  draught 
of  water  in  the  refectory  before  they  returned  to 
manual  labour,  which  lasted  till  half-past  five,  when 
they  sang  vespers.^  The  vesper-hour  was  especially 
the  monk's  season  of  quiet,  when  the  day  was  over 
with  all  its  work,  and  the  shades  of  evening  were 
closing  about  him.  St.  Bernard  interprets  the  even- 
ing in  Scripture  to  mean  the  time  of  quiet,^  and 
Cistercian  writers,  even  in  late  times,  are  fond  of 
collecting  together  all  the  mystical  import  of  the 
time  of  vespers.^  They  went  into  the  refectory  after 
returning  from  their  work,  and  partook  of  a  slight 
repast,  consisting  of  the  remainder  of  their  pound 
of  bread,  with  a  few  raw  fruits,  such  as  radishes, 
lettuces,  or  apples  furnished  by  the  abbey  gardens. 

Before  we  close  the  day  with  compline,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  mark  the  difference  between  the 
summer  and  winter  rule.  Their  seasons  followed 
the  ecclesiastical  division  of  the  year  ;  summer  was 
reckoned  from  Easter  to  the  middle  of  September, 
and  the  rest  of  the  year  was  called  winter.  The 
Church  in  winter  sits  in  expectation  of  her  Lord's 
coming,  and  the  Cistercians  redoubled  their  austeri- 
ties during  this  long  period  of  the  gloom  of  the 


1  Calmet,  c.  48.  2  in  Cant.  Serm.  57. 
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year.    They  arose  in  all  the  cold  and  snow  of 
winter,  in  the  dark  and  dreary  night,  to  watch  for 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  to  pray  for  the  world 
which  was  lying  without  in  the  darkness  and  shadow 
of  death.    As  the  world  is  engaged  in  turning  day 
into  night,  in  order  to  have  its  fill  of  pleasure,  so 
they  multiplied  time  for  devotion  by  stealing  from 
the  hours  when  men  are  asleep.     On  Christmas 
night  a  fire  burned  merrily  in  the  calefactory,  and 
all  with  glad  hearts  might  cluster  around  it ;  but  at 
other  times  no  fire  is  mentioned  during  the  night 
hours,  and  it  was  in  cold  and  hunger  that  they 
waited  for  the  nativity  of  the  Lord,  and  thought 
upon  the  cold  cave  at  Bethlehem,  where  the  Blessed 
Virgin  waited  for  the  time  when  He,  who  is  the 
only  joy  of  the  faithful,  came  forth  from  her  to 
save  the  world.    He  was  the  centre  of  all  their 
exercises,  and  His  holy  fire  burning  in  their  hearts, 
gave  them  heat  and  light  in  the  dreariness  of  their 
watching.    Winter  brought  its  compensation  with 
it  at  Citeaux  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world.    It 
was  then  that  they  had  most  time  for  meditation 
and  prayer  in  the  cloister,  or  in  the  church  after 
matins;   for  lauds  were  never  said  till  the  early 
dawn,  which  would  of  course  be  then  much  later 
than   in    summer.     Prime    followed   immediately 
upon    lauds,    and    would    generally    begin    about 
seven  o'clock.     Then  came  the  mass,  tierce,  and 
the  chapter,  so  that  they  did  not  begin  to  work  till 
after  the  time  prescribed  by  St.  Benedict,  which 
was  after  tierce,  or  about  half-past  nine  or  ten. 
The  chapter  is  not  here  noticed,  nor  indeed  is  it 
mentioned  systematically  anywhere  in  his  rule ;  it 
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probably  became  a  system,  and  the  hour  for  it  was 
fixed,  after  St.  Benedict's  time.^     From  the  time 
that  they  went  into  the  fields  after  the  chapter  till 
nones,  which  were   said  between  two  and  three, 
they  worked  on  without  breaking  their  fast  till  after 
the  hour  was  said,  that  is  between  half-past  two 
and  three.*    After  the  meal  was  over,  they  walked 
into  the  church  two  and  two,  chanting  the  Mise- 
rere, and  there  said  grace.    Vespers  followed  soon 
after,  for  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  said 
about  sunset,  but  before  the  twilight  had  so  far 
faded  away  as  to  require  candles.     Such  is  Cardinal 
Bona's  opinion,  himself  a  Cistercian,  and  the  light- 
ing of  lamps  for  vespers  is  not  mentioned  among 
the  duties  of  the  servant  of  the  church,  as  he  was 
called.3      In    summer,   when   a   slight    repast   was 
allowed  in  the  evening,  the  quiet  of  the  twilight 
hour  was   necessarily  interrupted;   but   in  winter, 
when  nothing  was  permitted  after  their  one  meal 
but  a  draught  of  water,  nothing  broke  the  repose 
of  the  monks  after  vespers  were  said.    The  most 
breathless  stillness  reigned  in  the  convent.     The 
brethren  sat  reading  in  the  cloister,  and  even  signs 
were  forbidden  except  on  special  occasions.-*    The 
evening    twilight   between   vespers   and    compline 
was  the   monk's  sabbath.     They  were  forbidden 
expressly  to  get  into  knots  and  talk  together,  and 
almost  the  only  sign  allowed  was  when  one  brother 
motioned  to  another  to  take  care  of  his  book  if  any- 
thing called  him  out  of  the  cloister.     Strange  acci- 


*  Reg.  St.  Ben.  46.  «  Calmet,  c.  41. 

»  Bona  dc  Div.  Psal.  10.  Us.  Cist.  105.  *  Us.  Cist.  79. 
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dents  happened  to  books  in  those  ages  which  might 
have  made  this  precaution  necessary,  as  when  a 
bear   swallowed,  or   at   least   sadly  mangled,  the 
manuscript  of  St.  Augustine's  Epistles  at  Cluny,i 
though  it  is  true  such  visitors  would  hardly  enter 
a  cloister  full  of   monks.     During  Lent,  as  their 
bodily  labours  were  greater,  so  a  longer  time  was 
allowed  them  for  meditation  and  reading.    As  they 
did  not  break  their  fast  till  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,^  they  said  sext  and  nones  in  the  field,  or  at 
least  they  returned  to  their  work  as  soon  as  they 
had  said  them,  and   continued  working  till  four 
o'clock.^    But  a  longer  time  was  allowed  for  read- 
ing in  the  morning,  and  additional  mental  prayer  is 
especially  enjoined  at  this  season.*    The  only  read- 
ing  allowed  seems  to  have  been  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  the  cantor 
distributed  a  portion  of  the  Bible  to  each  brother, 
which  he  was  to  receive  reverently,  and  stretchmg 
out  both  hands,  "  for  joy  at  the  Holy  Scriptures." 
No  greater  proof  of  their  austere  penitence  m  the 
time  of  Lent  can  be  found  than  the  way  in  which 
St.  Bernard  speaks  of  it.    Sweetly,  and  with  the  ten- 
derness  of  a  mother,  does  he  always  speak  to  the 
brethren  at  that  time.     *'  Not  without  a  great  touch 
of  pity,  brethren,"  he  once  said,  "  do  I  look  upon 
you.     I  cast  about  for  some  alleviation  to  give  you, 
and  bodily  alleviation  comes  before  my  mind ;  but 
if  your  penance  be  lightened  by  a  cruel  pity,  then 
is  your  crown  by  degrees  stripped  of  its  gems. 

»  Pet.  Ven.  Ep.  i.  24.  *  Calmet,  c.  48. 

'  "  Usque  ad  decimam  horam,"  St.  Ben.  Reg.  48. 
*  Us,  Cist.  15. 
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What  can  I  do  ?  Ye  are  killed  all  day  long  with 
many  fasts,  in  labours  oft,  in  watchings  overmuch, 
besides  your  inward  trials,  the  contrition  of  heart 
and  a  multitude  of  temptations.  Yea,  ye  are  killed ; 
but  it  is  for  His  sake  who  died  for  you.  But  if 
your  tribulation  abounds  for  Him,  your  consolation 
shall  abound  through  Him.  For  is  it  not  certain 
that  your  sufferings  are  above  human  strength, 
beyond  nature,  against  habit  ?  Another  then  doth 
bear  them  for  you,  even  He  doubtless  who,  as 
saith  the  Apostle,  beareth  up  all  things  by  the 
word  of  His  power."  1 

Two  things  alone  remain  to  be  noticed,  which 
throughout  the  whole  year  were  the  last  events  of 
a  Cistercian  day,  and  those  are  the  collation  or  the 
reading  of  the  collations  of  Cassian,  and  compline. 
At  Citeaux  these  collations,  which  were  a  collection 
of  the  lives  of  the  early  monks,  or  else  some  of  the 
books  of  saints'  lives,  were  read  aloud  in  the  cloister. 
On  the  finishing  of  the  reading,  all  turned  their 
faces  to  the  east,  and  the  abbot  said,  "  Our  help  is 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  ;  the  convent  responded, 
"  Who  hath  made  heaven  and  earth " ;  and  then 
they  proceeded  into  the  church  to  sing  compline, 
which  was  the  last  office  of  the  day.  The  time  for 
compline  varied  according  to  the  hour  when  they 
retired  to  rest,  which  in  winter  would  be  about 
seven,  and  in  summer  about  eight.^  As  their 
motions  were  regulated  according  to  the  duration 
of  the  light,  an  approximation  only  can  be  made  as 
to  their  hours  of  going  to  bed  and  rising.     After 


^  Serm.  in  Psalm  xc.  Preface. 


^  Calmet,  c.  8. 


compline  the  abbot  rose  and  sprinkled  with  holy 
water  each   brother   as  they  went  out   in  order. 
They  then  pulled  their  cowls  over  their  heads  and 
walked  into   the   dormitory.     Such   was   the   Cis- 
tercian  life  in   its  first  fervour,  as  it   was  under 
Stephen  and  St.  Bernard.     Put  down  upon  paper 
it  appears  but  a  dead  letter  of  outward  observances  ; 
the  spirit  of  obedience,  humility,  and  charity  which 
animated  the  whole  cannot  be  described  in  words. 
The  angelical  countenances  and  noiseless,  regulated 
motions  of  the  monks,  which  had  a  certain  monastic 
grace  of  their  own,  are  all  missing  to  light  up  the 
whole.    The  presence,  again,  of  such  an  abbot  as 
Stephen    must  be  taken    into    account   before    a 
correct  idea  can  be  obtained  of  Citeaux.     He  could 
modify  the  rule  to  the  weak,  and  direct  the  energies 
of  the  strong ;  he  could  call  the  faint-hearted  into 
his  presence  in  the  parlour  and  give  them  words  of 
holy  counsel.     Many  things  are  scattered  up  and 
down  St.  Bernard's  writings  which  show  that  a  rule 
without  the  living  tradition  is  not  fully  intelligible. 
For  instance,  from  scattered  hints  it  appears  that 
the  monks  had  sometimes  a  certain  time  allowed 
them  for  conversing  together,  though  that  is  not 
mentioned  at  all  in  St.  Benedict's  rule.    The  fact 
is,  that  silence  was  the  general  order  of  the  day, 
but  the  abbot  might  allow  those  whom  he  judged 
fit  to  converse  together.^     In  after  ages,  and  not  so 

1  V.  Calmet,  c  6.  St  Bern.  Serm.  de  diversis,  17,  and  Benedictine 
note;  also  de  Grad.  Superbise,  13.  Also  Speculum  Monachonim,  in 
the  Benedictine  St.  Bernard,  written  by  Amulfus,  a  monk  of  BoWries, 
who  flourished  in  the  later  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  master  of 
the  novices  held  frequent  conversations  with  them,  vid.  Adam  of 
Perseigne,  in  Baluzius  Misc.  vol.  ii.  236. 
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long  after  Stephen's  time,  these  conversations  were 
systematised,  and  placed  at  set  hours ;  but  before 
then  they  seem  to  have  been  at  the  discretion  of 
the  abbot.  How  naked  and  dead  are  the  words  of 
a  rule  without  the  living  abbot  to  dispense  them,  to 
couple  together  the  strong  and  the  weak,  that  the 
sturdy  warrior  might  help  on  the  trembling  soldier, 
and  to  mingle  the  roughness  of  discipline  with  the 
tender  hand  which  dropped  oil  and  wine  on  the 
wounded  heart !  Stephen,  though  God  had  removed 
the  pains  which  had  so  long  afflicted  him,  had  now 
an  anxious  charge  upon  his  hands,  no  less  than  the 
training  up  of  St.  Bernard. 
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The  poor  house  of  Citeaux  was  now,  as  we  have 
seen,  perfect ;  it  had  not  only  a  strict  rule,  and  a 
ruler  to  teach  it,  but  it  had  also  novices  to  whom  it 
was  to  be  taught.  It  had  now  become  too  small 
for  its  inmates,  and  the  despised  convent,  which 
but  lately  was  looked  upon  with  fear  rather  than 
admiration,  had  now  the  choice  of  all  the  fair  fields 
of  France,  and  by  and  by  of  Europe,  at  its  com- 
mand. Many  were  the  children  of  her  that  was 
called  barren,  and  every  year  band  after  band  of 
monks  was  sent  out  from  the  now  teeming  house 
to  form  new  monasteries,  and  these  again  increased 
and  multiplied,  till  every  kingdom  of  Europe  was 
filled  with  the  daughters  of  Citeaux.  Soon  after 
the  arrival  of  St.  Bernard  and  his  companions  at 
the  convent,  Stephen  was  summoned  away  from 
home  for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  new  monas- 
tery of  La  Fert6  in  the  diocese  of  Chalons.  Walter, 
bishop  of  Chalons,  and  two  noblemen  of  the 
country,  on  hearing  that  Citeaux  was  too  full,  had 
immediately  looked  out  for  a  place  where  they 
might  house  the  new  colony,  and  proposed  to 
Stephen  to  found  a  convent  on  their  ground.    He 

gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and  himself  accompanied 
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the  brethren  whom  he  destined  for  this  service 
to  their  new  abode.     In  a  few  days  he  returned 
to  his  abbey  of  Citeaux.     The  charge  which  God 
had  entrusted  to  him  was  the  more  anxious,  be- 
cause St.  Bernard's  state  of  health  was  exceedingly 
precarious.     The    thinness    of    his    sHghtly  -  built 
frame  1  showed  in  what  a  frail  earthen  vessel  that 
precious  soul  was  contained.     His  neck  especially 
was  very  long  and  delicate,  so  that  when  he  threw 
back  his  cowl,  none  could  help  remarking  it,  and 
the   monks   praised   its   snowy   whiteness    and   its 
elegance,  like  that  of  a  swan.^     His  life  was  even 
endangered  by  the  narrowness  of  his  throat ;  but 
his  most  troublesome  infirmity  was  the  weakness  of 
his  stomach,  which  rejected  a  great  portion  of  the 
food  which  he  had  swallowed.     With  all  these  ail- 
ments he  had  entered  the  strictest  order  of  the  day, 
and  now  that  he  had  thus  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
he  was  determined  not  to  look  back.    He  had  entered 
the  abbey  of  Citeaux  in  order  to  bury  himself  from 
the  world,  to  become  a  poor  man  and  a  rustic,  not 
simply  to  hide  under  a  white  cuculla  an  ambitious 
heart,  nor  even  to  give  himself  time  to  exercise  a  fine 
imagination  on  holy  subjects.     Every  day  therefore 
he  used  to  excite  himself  forward,  by  repeating  to 
himself,   '^  Bernard,   Bernard,   wherefore  art  thou 
here?"     He  earnestly  set  himself  to  work  on  the 
rough  occupations  in  which  the  Cistercians  passed 
their  day.     His  attenuated  frame  was  bent  down 
with  the  rude  labours  of  the  field,  and  his  delicate 

1  "  Corpus  tenuissimum,  statura  mediocritatis  honestae,  longitudini 
tamen  vicinior  apparebat."    Gauffridi  Vita,  c.  I. 
«  Exord.  Mag.  7.  17. 
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skin  worn  with  holding  the  spade  and  the  hoe.  Nor 
did  he  work  listlessly  like  a  man  who  takes  up  a 
fork  and  makes  hay  on  a  fine  sunshiny  day,  but  he 
laboured  with  a  will  in  downright  earnestness,  as  if 
it  had  been  the  business  of  his  life.  His  weak  body 
often  sank  under  these  labours ;  and  often  the 
awkwardness  of  his  hands,  which  were  used  to  far 
other  work  than  digging  and  mowing,  and  such  like 
toils,  obliged  his  superiors  to  separate  him  from  his 
brethren  at  the  hours  of  manual  labour.  He  was, 
however,  never  happy  on  these  occasions,  and  if  he 
could  not  work  with  the  convent,  he  immediately 
began  cutting  wood  or  carrying  burdens  on  his 
shoulders.!  Stephen  seems  to  have  been  especially 
careful  of  him  in  this  respect :  during  the  harvest 
he  had  made  many  attempts  at  reaping,  but  was  too 
weak  and  too  little  accustomed  to  such  work  to 
succeed  ;  he  was  therefore  ordered  to  lie  by,  and  sit 
by  himself,  while,  as  says  William  of  St.  Thierry, 
the  brethren  were  reaping  with  fervour  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost.  This  was  a  sore  trouble  to  him, 
and  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  he  began  to  weep; 
he  then  prayed  to  God  to  give  him  grace,  so  that  he 
might  be  able  to  join  his  brethren  in  their  labours. 
From  that  day  forward  he  became  a  most  expert 
reaper,  and  the  same  William,  his  personal  friend, 
asserts  that,  even  up  to  the  period  when  he  was 
writing  his  account,  St.  Bernard  was  wont  to  say 
with  self-gratulation,  and  a  sort  of  joyous  triumph, 
that  he  was  the  best  reaper  of  them  all.  This  hard 
work,  to  which  he  subjected  himself  in  order  to 

1  Guil.  Vit.  I.  4. 
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carry  out  his  rule,  was  the  more  remarkable  in  him, 
not  only  because  of  his  extreme  weakness,  but  from 
the  exceeding  austerity  with  which  he  lived.  His 
very  existence  was  a  miracle,  for  he  hardly  seemed 
to  eat,  drink,  or  sleep,  and  his  friends  wondered  how 
he  could  live.  In  after  times  he  himself  severely 
taxed  his  own  austerity,  which  according  to  his  own 
account  had  made  him  useless  to  the  Church.  It  is 
not  on  record  that  Stephen  checked  him  in  his 
mortification  of  the  flesh  ;  he  probably  looked  upon 
his  youthful  novice  with  a  saintly  wonder,  as  one 
whom  God's  Holy  Spirit  was  leading  according  to 
His  own  blessed  will,  and  with  whom  he  must  not 
interfere.  Indeed,  so  much  had  this  severe  way  of 
life  become  the  habit  of  both  body  and  soul,  that 
he  hardly  could  have  increased  his  diet  if  he  would.^ 
St.  Bernard  is  indeed  one  who  cannot  be  judged  by 
ordinary  rules.  God  has  set  His  seal  upon  His 
saint,  by  the  wonderful  things  which  He  wrought 
through  him,  and  none  must  rudely  venture  to 
blame  his  actions.  He,  in  his  white  Cistercian  dress, 
was  raised  up,  for  the  needs  of  the  Church,  just  as 
was  John  the  Baptist  in  his  garment  of  camel's 
hair  ;  and  when  he  came  forth  from  his  monastery, 
and  the  world  streamed  forth  to  view  him,  and  kiss 
the  hem  of  his  poor  monkish  habit,  it  was  then  seen 
that  his  weak  frame,  with  the  spirit  of  love  and 
supernatural  energy  shining  through  it,  and  the 
flaming  words  of  divine  eloquence  bursting  from 
his  lips,  could  serve  God  and  His  Church  to  good 
purpose  indeed.     But  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak 
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of  him  as  the  companion  of  kings,  the  setter  up  of 
popes,  and  the  real  governor  of  the  Church ;  it  is 
only  as  a  Cistercian  monk  that  he  appears  here,  and 
in  this  capacity  his  w^onderful  way  of  life  was  not 
thrown  away.  It  subdued  his  body  to  his  spirit  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  seemed  to  live  the  life  of  an 
angel  upon  earth.  His  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  a 
ceaseless  contemplation  of  God,  and  he  realised  the 
crucifixion  of  the  flesh  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks, 
and  all  things  which  belong  to  the  Spirit  grew  and 
flourished  in  him.  His  senses,  from  the  abstraction 
of  his  soul,  seemed  to  be  dead  within  him.  He  did 
not  know  whether  the  ceiling  of  the  novices'  cell 
was  arched  or  flat,  though  he  passed  there  every  day 
of  his  life.  Again,  the  choir  of  the  church  of 
Citeaux  had  three  windows,  but  to  the  last  he 
fancied  it  had  only  one.  So  little  conscious  was  he 
of  the  sense  of  taste,  that  he  more  than  once  drank 
oil  instead  of  water,  without  perceiving  it.  It  was 
this  deadness  to  earth,  which  made  him  see  so  far 
into  heavenly  things  as  he  did.  Earnest  as  he  was 
in  working  at  the  lowest  manual  labour,  this  habit 
of  praying  always  never  forsook  him.  It  was  this 
habit,  which  he  acquired  at  Citeaux  under  Stephen's 
discipline,  which  was  the  source  of  all  his  power. 
The  Holy  Spirit  filled  him  with  rapturous  joys  which 
only  crucified  souls  can  know ;  and  this  unction 
which  anointed  him  from  above,  he  poured  back 
upon  the  Church,  and  thus  enabled  her  to  resist 
the  dry  and  cold  rationalistic  heresies  which  then 
threatened  to  overwhelm  her  with  the  maxims  of 
worldly  science.  It  was  this  education  too,  in  the 
cloister  of  Citeaux,  before  the  morning  light,  and^at 
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the  feet  of  Stephen  in  the  auditorium,  which  made 
him  the  great  founder  of  the  science  of  the  interior 
life  of  the  Christian.     He  has  been  called  the  last 
of  the  Fathers,  and  he  thus  stands  on  the  confines  of 
the  system  of  the  early  Church,  which  contemplated 
God  as  He  is  in  Himself,  and  that  of  the  later  ages, 
in  which  the  mysterious  dealings  of  God  with  the 
soul    of  the    individual    Christian    were    minutely 
analysed.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  so 
abstracted  from  the  world  as  to  be  either  singular 
in  his  demeanour  or  dead  to  earthly  affection.     He 
cast  off  a  hair  shirt  which  he  had  constantly  worn 
next  to  his  skin,  lest  in  a  monastery  where  all  things 
were    done    in    common    it    should    be    observed. 
Though  his  habit  was  of  coarse  and  poor  materials, 
yet   it   was  always  scrupulously   clean.     He   used 
to  say  that  dirt  was  the  mark  of  a  careless  mind, 
or  of  one  that  cherished   a  fond  idea  of  its  own 
virtue,   or  loved    the    silly  praise    of    men.      His 
motions   were   ever   regulated,  and  bore   humility 
on    the    face    of    them,    and    a    sweet    fragrance 
of   piety   was   shed   around   his    person    and    his 
actions,  so  that  all  [ooked  upon  his  countenance 
with  joy.i     His  voice  was  singularly  clear,  notwith- 
standing the  weakness  of  his  body,  and  in  after 
times  its  very  tones  won  even  those  who  did  not 
understand    the    language   which    he   spoke.       In 
conversation  the  spirit   of   charity  shone  through 
all  his  words,  and  he  always  spoke  of  what  most 
interested  his  companion,  making  inquiries  about 
his  trade  or  profession,   as   if  he  had  especially 

^  Gauf.  2. 
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studied   it  all   his   life.     Stephen  did  not  prevent 
his  seeing  and  conversing  with  his  relations  when 
they  came  to  Citeaux,  and  on  these  occasions  his 
courtesy    was    such,   that    his    exceedingly  tender 
conscience  would  sometimes  prick  him  as  though 
he  had  spoken  idle  words.    On  one  occasion  he 
devised  a  strong  expedient;   when  summoned  to 
see  some  of  his  friends  who  had  come  to  visit 
him,   he   stopped   his   ears  with  tow,  so  that  his 
deafness  might  give  him  an  air  of  stupidity.     Loud 
laughter  in  a  monk  was  an  object  of  his  special 
aversion,  and  he  has  recorded  it  in  one  place  of 
his   writings   by   a   graphic   picture   of   the   light- 
minded  monk  laughing  to  himself.     He  describes 
him  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  compressing 
his    lips,    clenching    his    teeth,   and    laughing    as 
though   he  would    not   laugh,   till    at    length   the^ 
suppressed  mirth  burst  out  through  his  nostrils.^ 
With  all  this  hatred  of  levity,  which  thus  appears  in 
the  almost  ludicrous  vividness  of  his  description, 
he  would  on  occasion  even  force  himself  to  smile. 
Another  characteristic  of  Bernard's  soul  was  the 
wonderful  strength  of  his  affections.     Though  he 
had  torn   himself    thus    rudely   from    all    earthly 
affections,  yet  the  wounds  which  he  had  suffered 
in  the  conflict  did  not  close  over  a  hardened  heart, 
but  he  carried  them  with  him  all  bleeding  to  the 
cloister.     Even  long  after  his  novitiate  was  over, 
nay,  to  his  last  day,  the  tenderness  of  this  maternal 
heart  cost  him  many  a  pang ;   chiefly  if  any  one 
of  his  brethren   went  wrong,   he    mourned   over 
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them  with  a  passionate  grief,  with  which  he  in  vain 
struggled,  as  though  it  were  an  imperfection.    On 
occasion  of  his  brother  Gerard's  death,  he  endea- 
voured   to    preach    one    of    his   sermons  on  the 
Canticles  without  alluding  to  it,  but  it  was  too 
much  for  him  :  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon,  his 
grief  bursts  forth,  and  down  fall  the  bitter  tears, 
which  he  had  pent  up  so  long,  and  he  breaks  out 
mto   expressions  of  the  most  vehement  and  im- 
passioned  sorrow.     He  kept  to  the  very  last  the 
most  vivid  recollection  of  his  mother ;  he  carried 
it  with  him   into   Citeaux,   and  every  day   before 
he  went  to  bed,  he  recited  the   seven  penitential 
psalms  for  the  repose  of  her  soul.    This  practice  is 
connected   with    the   only  time   on  record  when 
Stephen    reproved   his    illustrious    disciple.      One 
night  he  went  to  bed  without  having  repeated  his 
psalms :  in  some  way  it  came  to  Stephen's  know- 
ledge that  it  was  his  practice  thus  to  pray  for  his 
mother,  and  that  night  he  knew  that  his   novice 
had  left  that  duty  unfulfilled.     It  may  be  that  God 
revealed  to  him  the  whole  matter,  or  else  by  the 
strange   spiritual   instinct    which  those   intimately 
connected  with  others  possess,  he  read  in  his  face 
that  something  had  been   left  undone   overnight 
Mothers  possess  this  instinct,  and  why  should  not 
the  abbot,  who  watched  over  his  young  disciple 
with  a  mother's  love  ?     However  it  came  into  his 
mmd,  at   all   events  he   did  know  it,   and  that  in 
some  uncommon  way.      Next  morning  he  called 
Bernard  to  him,  and  said,  "  Brother  Bernard,  where, 
I  pray  you,  hast  thou   dropped  those  psalms   of 
thme  yesterday,  and  to  whose  good  keeping  hast 
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thou  committed  them  ? "  Bernard,  being  shy,  as 
says  the  history,  blushed,  and  marvelled  much 
within  himself  how  the  abbot  knew  that  of  which 
he  alone  possessed  the  secret.  He  perceived  that 
he  stood  in  the  presence  of  a  spiritual  man,  and 
fell  at  Stephen's  feet,  begging  pardon  for  his 
negligence,  which,  as  we  may  suppose,  he  was  not 
long  in  obtaining.  Such  is  one  of  the  few  specimens 
of  Stephen's  way  of  guiding  his  novice,  which  time 
has  spared.  The  other  circumstances  of  the  inter- 
course between  these  two  elect  souls  are  known 
only  to  God  and  His  angels.  Historians  mention 
but  slightly  even  the  solemn  ceremony  by  which 
St.  Bernard  knelt  at  the  feet  of  Stephen  to  take 
his  vows  on  quitting  the  novitiate,  the  year  after 
his  entering  the  convent.  This  was  the  culminating 
point  of  the  abbot's  life;  his  great  work  was  the 
training  of  St.  Bernard ;  henceforth  the  materials 
for  his  history  become  scanty,  for  he  appears  only 
the  administrator  of  his  order,  the  history  of  which 
is  merged  in  St.  Bernard.  He  had  passed  the  great 
trials  of  his  life,  and  he  now  lived  in  comparative 
peace,  founding  new  abbeys  every  year,  and  quietly 
watching  the  growth  of  the  mighty  tree  into  which 
his  grain  of  mustard  seed  had  grown.  Doubtless 
he  who  had  so  often  tried  to  hide  his  head  in  the 
depths  of  a  forest,  did  not  now  regret  that  his  light 
had  waned  before  his  illustrious  disciple.  And  let 
no  one  suppose  that  he  is  doing  nothing  because 
his  name  occurs  but  seldom  ;  every  new  monastery 
founded  year  by  year  is  his  work,  and  he  is  gradually 
becoming  the  head  of  a  vast  federacy  of  which  he 
is  the  legislator,  as  well  as  abbot  of  his  own  convent 
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of  Citeaux.  While  St.  Bernard  is  astonishing  the 
world  by  his  supernatural  power  over  the  minds  of 
men,  every  now  and  then,  from  Citeaux,  the  central 
point  in  which  these  vast  rays  of  glory  converge, 
some  new  act  of  monastic  policy  issues,  which  is 
owing  to  its  abbot. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

STEPHEN   CREATES  AN  ORDER 

Meanwthile,  the  Cistercian  order  was  silently  grow- 
ing up  about  him;  in  11 14,  Hugh,  once  lord  of 
M^con,  St.  Bernard's  friend,  was  sent  to  Pontigny 
with  a  colony  of  monks  from  Citeaux;  in  1115, 
Morimond  and  Clairvaux  were  founded.  And  who 
was  to  be  abbot  of  Clairvaux  ?  Surely  some  brother 
of  mature  age,  and  of  tough  sinews  and  hardy  frame, 
for  the  other  three  abbeys  were  founded  by  special 
invitation  of  some  bishop,  nobleman,  or  other  holy 
person,  but  the  colony  which  peopled  Clairvaux 
set  out  like  knight-errants  on  an  adventure,  not 
knowing  whither  they  went.  Yet  to  the  surprise 
of  all,  Stephen  fixes  on  St.  Bernard,  though  he  was 
hardly  out  of  his  novitiate,  and  was  just  twenty- 
five  years  of  age ;  and  though  his  weak  frame 
was  but  ill  able  to  bear  the  exercises  of  Citeaux, 
far  less  apparently  to  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, to  find  out  the  most  lonely  forest,  vale,  or 
mountain-side  that  the  diocese  of  Langres  could 
produce.  Twelve  monks  were  sent  with  this  youth- 
ful abbot  to  represent  the  twelve  Apostles  ;  he  him- 
self was  to  be  to  them  in  the  place  of  Christ.  The 
usual  form  with  which  such  an  expedition  set  out 

was  characteristic.     Stephen  delivered  to  him  who 
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was  to  be  the  new  abbot  a  crucifix  in  the  church  of 
Citeaux,  and  then  in  perfect  silence  he  set  out,  his 
twelve  monks  following  him  through  the  cloister. 
The  abbey  gates  opened  and  closed  upon  them, 
and  the  great  world  which  they  had  not  seen  for 
many  a  day  lay  before  them.     Forward  they  went, 
over  hill  and  down  dale,  St.  Bernard  going  first 
with  the  holy  rood,  and  the  twelve  following,  till 
they  came  to  a  deep  glen  between  two  mountains, 
whose  sides  were  clothed  with  a  forest  of  oaks, 
beeches,  and  limes ;  between  them  flowed  the  clear 
waters  of  the  river  Aube.    The  place  was  called, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  the  Valley  of  Worm- 
wood, and  had  been  the  haunt  of  robbers.     In  St. 
Bernard's  hands  it  became  Clairvaux,  or  the  Vale 
of  Glory.     Here,  then,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
peasants  round,  they  established  themselves,  and 
Stephen   soon   had   the   consolation  to   hear   that 
the  daughter  of  Citeaux  was  rivalling  her  mother. 
These  first  four  abbeys  founded  by  him,  La  Fert^, 
Pontigny,  Clairvaux,  and  Morimond,  were  the  heads 
of  what  were  afterwards  called  the  four  filiations  of 
Citeaux  ;  from  each  of  them  sprang  a  whole  line  of 
monasteries.    Stephen  foresaw  that  this  would  be 
the  case ;  in  fact  it  could  not  be  otherwise  ;  the 
only  thing  which  in  those  ages  of  faith  was  required 
to  found  a  monastery  was  men,  and  those  he  had 
with  him  already.     There  was  no  need  of  money, 
or  of  leave  from  king,  privy  council,  or  parliament. 
All  that  was  wanted  was  an  old  wood  or  a  wild 
waste,  which  the  owner,  if  there  was  one,  would  be 
glad  enough  to  give  up  to  any  one  who  chose  to 
expel  the  wild  beasts  and  break  it  up  for  tillage. 
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The  spiritual  children  of  Citeaux  were  therefore 
sure  to  increase,  now  that  four  flourishing  abbeys 
had  already  sprung  from  it.  The  question,  how- 
ever, was,  how  these  were  to  be  bound  to  the  parent 
monastery.  In  after  ages,  as  soon  as  the  first  gene- 
ration had  passed  away,  they  would  become  simply 
Benedictines,  with  a  white  habit,  and  there  was  no 
guarantee  whatever  that  they  would  keep  to  the 
peculiar  institutions  of  Citeaux.  Stephen's  first  step 
to  remedy  this  evil  was  the  institution  of  the  general 
chapter ;  every  year  all  the  abbots  of  monasteries 
descended  from  Citeaux  were  to  meet  there  on  Holy 
Cross  day,  to  confer  on  the  affairs  of  the  order ; 
and  their  first  meeting  took  place  in  the  year  11 16. 
Though  only  four  abbots  were  present  at  this 
assembly,  it  is  an  important  event  in  the  history, 
not  only  of  the  Cistercian,  but  of  every  other  order. 
In  the  institution  of  the  general  chapter,  Stephen 
had  devised  an  expedient,  which  went  far  to  remedy 
the  great  defect  of  the  early  monasteries — the  want 
of  a  proper  jurisdiction.  His  idea  was  as  yet  im- 
perfectly developed  ;  it  was  but  the  first  germ  of 
the  government  which  was  to  bind  the  Cister 
cian  order  together ;  but  it  was  a  hint  by  which 
all  Christendom  profited,  for  so  beneficially  was  it 
found  to  work,  that  Cluniacs,  Dominicans,  Fran- 
ciscans, and  the  various  congregations  of  the 
Benedictine  order  adopted  it.  Innocent  III.  seems 
to  have  been  struck  with  the  profound  wisdom 
of  Stephen's  plan,  for  in  the  celebrated  fourth 
Lateran  Council,  where  he  presided,  it  was  the 
system  brought  in  to  revive  the  monastic  discipline, 
which  in  many  places  had  been  ruined;  and  the 
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general  chapters  of  Citeaux  are  expressly  taken  as 
a  model. 

This  assembly  at  Citeaux  was  remarkable  also  in 
another  respect;   it  has  been  said  that  only  four 
abbots  were  present  at  it.    Where  then  was  my  lord 
of  Clairvaux  ?    Alas  !  it  is  not  hard  to  know  what  has 
become  of  him.     In  the  midst  of  the  holy  confer- 
ence, an  unexpected  visitor  comes  into  the  chapter- 
house in  the  dress  of  a  bishop.     The  abbots  ought 
to  have  risen  to  beg  the  blessing  of  this  prince  of 
the  Church,  thus  suddenly  appearing  among  them. 
Instead  of  this,  he  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground 
in  the  presence  of  Stephen  and  his  brethren.     This 
was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  William  of  Cham- 
peaux,  once  the  great  doctor  of  the  schools,  now 
bishop  of  Chalons  ;   in  that  lowly  posture  he  in- 
formed the  abbot  of  Citeaux  that  Bernard  was  hard 
at  death's  door,  and  would  certainly  die  if  he  were 
allowed   to   continue   administering   the   affairs  of 
his  abbey.    On  his  knees,  therefore,  the  venerable 
bishop  begged  of  Stephen  to  transfer  his  authority 
over  St.  Bernard  to  himself  for  the  space  of  a  year. 
The  abbot  of  course  willingly  acceded  to  his  re- 
quest, backed  as  it  was  by  the  humble  guise  of 
William,    and    St.    Bernard    was    accordingly,    by 
virtue  of  his  vow  of  obedience,  compelled  to  give 
himself  up  entirely  into  his  hands.     For  the  space 
of  a  year,  therefore,  he  was  removed  to  a  habitation 
built  for  him  outside  the  walls  of  Clairvaux,  and 
was  put  under  the  hands  of  a  physician,  whom  he 
was  ordered  implicitly  to  obey. 

Stephen  began  about  this  time  to  enter  into  relation 
with  another  illustrious  personage,  whose  friend- 
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ship  was  afterwards  of  great  use  to  the  order. 
William  of  Champeaux  was  not  the  only  bishop 
who  came  to  Citeaux  :  in  the  year  11 17  it  received 
within  its  walls  Guido,  archbishop  of  Vienne,  then 
apostolical  legate  in  France,  and  afterwards  des- 
tined, as  Pope  Calixtus  II.,  to  close  the  great 
struggle  which  Gregory  VII.  began.  He  had 
been  to  Dijon  to  celebrate  a  council,  to  which  it 
is  probable  that  Stephen  himself  was  summoned. 
When  the  council  was  over  he  repaired  to  Citeaux 
as  Stephen's  guest,  and  there  conceived  an  attach- 
ment to  the  rising  order,  which  he  carried  with 
him  to  the  papal  throne.  However  different  was 
the  lot  to  which  Guido  and  Stephen  had  been 
called,  one  shut  up  in  a  cloister,  the  other  a 
powerful  archbishop,  and  leader  of  a  great  party 
in  the  Church,  yet  there  was  something  not  un- 
congenial in  their  characters.  The  untiring  and 
patient  energy  with  which  Stephen  had  struggled 
through  his  difficulties,  and  was  now  in  fact  re- 
viving monastic  discipline  throughout  France,  was 
not  unlike  the  quiet  firmness  with  which  Guido 
was  awaiting  the  conclusion  of  the  contest  between 
Church  and  State.  When  Pascal  committed  the 
unhappy  fault  which  embarrassed  the  cause  of 
the  Church,  the  archbishop  of  Vienne,  as  legate 
of  the  holy  see,  immediately  excommunicated  the 
emperor,  and  then,  though  he  did  not  join  in  the 
impetuous  zeal  of  those  who  would  have  deposed 
the  pope,  he  waited  patiently,  without  for  a 
moment  quitting  the  position  which  he  had  taken 
up,  till  Pascal,  the  year  before  this  visit  to  Citeaux, 
confirmed  the  sentence  which  he  had  pronounced. 
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Before  he  left  the  abbey,  he  begged,  of  Stephen 
to  send  a  colony  of  monks  into  his  own  diocese 
of  Vienne,  promising  to  provide  them  with  all 
that  was  necessary.  To  this  request  Stephen  will- 
ingly acceded,  and  went  thither  in  person  to  found 
the  abbey  of  Bonneval. 

These   few  years  which  followed   St.  Bernard's 
entrance  into  the  abbey  are  quite  a  specimen  of 
the  general  tenor  of  Stephen's  life.     In  11 18,  the 
year  that  Bonneval  was  founded,  two  more  abbeys 
were  also  peopled  with  Cistercian  colonies— Prouilly 
in  the  diocese  of  Sens,  and  La  Cour-Dieu  in  that 
of  Orleans.     At  the  same  time,  two  more  monas- 
teries were  founded  from  Clairvaux.     Nine  abbeys, 
therefore,  had  sprung  from  Citeaux,  in  the  short 
space  of  five  years,  and   it  now  became  needful 
to  provide  a  constitution  for  the  rising  order.    This 
was  effected  by  Stephen  at  the  general  chapter  in 
1 1 19;  and  the  means  which  he  took  to  effect  this 
great  object  have  a  sagacity  about  them  which 
shows  how  deeply  he   had  studied  the  wants  of 
the   monastic    body.     They   entitle    him    to   rank 
amongst  the  most  illustrious  of  the  many  founders 
of  orders  who  have  in  different  ways  given  a  new 
direction  to  the  enthusiasm  of  Christians,  as  the 
needs  of  the  Church  required.     He  filled   up  a 
want  which  St.  Benedict's  rule  did  not,  and  indeed 
was  not  intended  to  supply,  and  that  was  the  in- 
ternal arrangement  of  a  body  of  monasteries  con- 
nected with   each   other.     St.   Benedict   legislated 
for  a  monastery,  Stephen  for  an  order.     The  idea 
of  the  great  patriarch  of  western  monks  was,  that 
each  monastery  was  to  be  a  monarchy  under  its 
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abbot ;  no  abbey,  as  far  as  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict 
goes,  is  in  any  way  connected  with  another.  In 
one  extraordinary  case  the  abbots  of  neighbouring 
monasteries  may  be  called  in  to  interfere  in  the 
election  of  an  abbot  j  ^  but  in  general  each  monas- 
tery was  an  independent  community.  This  rude 
and  imperfect  system  of  government  was  the  ruin 
of  monastic  institutions ;  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops 
was  utterly  inadequate  to  keep  refractory  monks 
in  order,  or  to  preserve  monastic  discipline  in  its 
purity.  So  entirely  had  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict 
at  one  time  disappeared  from  France,  that  its  very 
existence  before  the  time  of  St.  Odo  of  Cluny  has 
been  questioned.  In  some  monasteries  lay-abbots 
might  be  found  quietly  established,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  the  tramp  of  soldiers,  the  neigh- 
ing of  horses,  and  baying  of  hounds,  made  the 
cloister  more  like  a  knight's  castle  than  a  place 
dedicated  to  God's  service.^  A  specimen  of  the 
way  in  which  bishops  were  treated  when  they 
undertook  to  reform  abbeys  may  be  found  in  the 
conduct  of  the  monks  of  Fleury,  on  the  Loire, 
when  St.  Odo  was  introduced  into  the  abbey  to 
tame  them.  Two  bishops  and  two  counts  accom- 
panied the  abbot,  but  the  monks  minded  them, 
says  the  story,  no  more  than  pagans  and  bar- 
barians ;  they  fairly  buckled  on  the  sword,  posted 
themselves  at  the  gates,  got  a  plentiful  supply  of 
stones  and  missiles  on  the  roof,  and  declared  that 
they  would  rather  die  than  receive  an  abbot  of 
another  order  within  their  walls.  The  bishops 
might  have  remained  outside  the  walls  for  ever, 
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had  not  the  intrepid  abbot  mounted  his  ass,  and 
quietly  ridden  alone  into  the  abbey,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  monks,  who  were  too  much  struck  with 
his  courage  to  oppose  him.     Two  general  reforma- 
tions  of  monastic  institutions  were  effected  before 
Stephen's  time,  and  both  were  directed  at  the  evil 
which  we  have  mentioned  ;  St.  Benedict  of  Aniane, 
by  his  personal  influence,  united  all  the  abbeys  of 
the  Carlovingian  empire  into  one  congregation ;  but 
after  his  death,  they   relapsed  into  their  former 
state.     The   other   reform   was   much    more    per- 
manent ;  it  was  effected  by  the  celebrated  congre- 
gation  of  Cluny.     When   monasteries   were  in   a 
state    of    the    lowest   degradation,   still  there  was 
vitality  enough  in  this  mass  of  corruption  to  give 
birth  to  a  line  of  saints,  such  as  that  of  the  first 
abbots  of  Cluny.     By  the  sole  power  of  their  holi- 
ness they  bound  into  one  a  vast  number  of  abbeys, 
all  dependent  upon  their  own.     This  great  congre- 
gation  appears  not  to  have  been  fully  systematised 
till  the  time  of    St.    Hugh;    before  him,  abbeys 
seem  in  some  cases  to  have  become  again  inde- 
pendent, when  the  abbot  of  Cluny  died  who  had 
reformed   them.      He,   however,   required   it   as   a 
previous  condition  of  a  monastery  which  joined 
itself    to    the    congregation,    that    it    should    be- 
come a  priory  dependent  on  Cluny  and  that  its 
superior  should  be  appointed  by  himself  and  his 
successors.!     A  noble  and  a  stately  kingdom  was 
that  of  Cluny ;  314  monasteries  and  churches  were 
its  subjects;*  its  lord  was  a  temporal  prince,  and 
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in  spirituals  subject  to  none  but  the  Holy  See ;  he 
coined  money  in  his  own  territory  of  Cluny,  as  the 
king  of  France  in  his  royal  city  of  Paris,  and  the 
broad  pieces  of  the  convent  went  as  far  as  the 
fleurs-de-lis  of  the  Louvre.    This  spiritual  kingdom 
extended  to  Constantinople,  and  even  to  the  Holy 
Land.    Great  indeed  it  was  ;  too  great  for  any  man 
to  possess,  who  was  not  as  noble-minded  as  St. 
Hugh,   and   as   free  from    selfish   feelings   as  the 
graceful  and  loving  soul  of  Peter  the  Venerable. 
At  the  time  when  Stephen  completed  the  Cistercian 
order,  Cluny  was  in  the  hands  of  one  who  ruled 
it  between  the  time  of  St.  Hugh  and  Peter,  Abbot 
Pontius,  who  spoilt  the  whole.     He  must  needs  be 
called  by  the  proud  name  of  Abbot  of  Abbots,  and 
assume  a  haughty  superiority  over   the   abbot  of 
Mount    Cassino,    the    most    ancient    Benedictine 
abbey.    This  was  the  fault  of  the  system ;  one  bad 
abbot  ruined  all ;   Pontius  left  to  his  successor  a 
house  loaded  with  debt,  with  300  monks  to  support 
on  revenues  which  were  barely  sufficient  to  main- 
tain 100,  besides  a  rabble  of  guests  and  paupers 
who  infested  the  gates  of  the  abbey.     With  these 
disorders  before  his  eyes,  Stephen  determined  on 
instituting  a  system  of  reciprocal  visitation  between 
the  abbeys  of  his  order.      He  might,  as  abbot  of 
Citeaux,  have  constituted  himself  the  head  of  this 
increasing  congregation  ;  but  his  object  was  not 
to  lord  it  over  Christ's  heritage,  but  to  establish 
between  the  Cistercian  abbeys  a  lasting  bond  of 
love.    The  body  of  statutes  which  he  presented  to 
his  brethren   in  the  general  chapter  of  11 19  was 
called  the   Chart   of   Charity.     In  its  provisions, 
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the  whole  order  is    looked   upon   as  one  family, 
united  by  ties  of  blood;  Citeaux  is  the  common 
ancestor  of  the  whole,  and  the  first  four  abbeys 
founded  from   it,  La   Fert^,   Pontigny,  Clairvaux, 
and  Morimond,  as  its  four  eldest  daughters,  respec- 
tively governed  the  abbeys  sprung  from  them.   The 
abbot  of  Citeaux  was  called  "  Pater  universalis  or- 
dinis " ;  he  visited  any  monastery  that  he  pleased, 
and  wherever  he  went  the  abbot  gave  up  his  place 
to  him.    On  the  other  hand,  the  abbots  of  the  four 
filiations,  as  they  were  termed,  visited  Citeaux,  be- 
sides which  each  abbot  went  every  year  to  inspect 
the  abbeys  which  had  sprung  from  his  own.    Every 
year  a  general  chapter  was  held  at  Citeaux,  which 
all  the  abbots  in  the  order,  without  exception,  were 
obliged  to  attend  \mdcr  heavy  penalties.    The  chief 
abbot  of  each  fihalion  could,  willi  the  advice  of 
other  abbots,  depose  any  one  of  hb  subordinate 
abbotis  who  after  admonition  continued  to  violate 
the  rule ;  and  even  the  head  of  the  whole  order 
might  be  deposed  by  the  four  abbots  though  not 
without  u  general  chapter,  or*  in  case  of  urgent 
necessity,  in  an  assembly  of  abbots  of  the  filiation 
of  Citeaux.     Each  abbey  was  to  receive  with  joy 
any  of  the  brethren  of  other  Cistercian  abbeys,  and 
to  treat  him  as  though  he  were  at  home.    Thus  the 
most  perfect  union  was  to  he  preserved  amongst 
the  whole  body ;  and  if  any  discord  arose  in  the 
general  chapter,  the  abbot  of  Citeaux  might,  vnih 
the  help  of  other  abbots  called  in  by  himself,  settle 
the  question  in  dispute.    Thi«  is  but  a  faint  outline 
of  Uic  famous  Chart  of  Charity,  which  was  copied 
by  many  other  orders,  and  in  part  even  by  that 
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of  Cluny.     This  rigid  system  of  mutual  visitation 
might  seem  to  have  precluded  the  visitation  of  the 
bishop,  and  so  in  fact  the  order  became  in  time  ex- 
empt from  episcopal  superintendence  ;  but  Stephen 
by  no  means  intended  that   such  should  be  the 
case.      Exemptions  from   the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Vicar  of  Christ,  as  St.  Bernard  calls  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,*  formed  one  of  the  special  grievances 
against   which   the    early  Cistercian   writers  mo«»t 
loudly  declaim.    It  was  a  portion  of  the  ambition 
of  abbots  of  the  day,  and  was  therefore  classed  l>y 
them  with  the  assumption  of  the  pontifical  mitre 
and  sandals,  which  was  such  a  scandal  in  Cistercian 
eyes;.     Exemptions,  however,  which  u*ere  not  gained 
at  the  suit  of  the  abbot,  but  conceded  by  the  Holy 
Sec  to  the  piety  of  founders  of  monasteries,  are 
excepted  from  the  censure  by  St.  Bernard ;  and, 
notwithstanding  Stephen's  submission  to  diocesan 
authority,  he  took  care  to  secure  his  order  against 
the  influence  of  secular  bishops.    Even  from  the 
time  of  Hugh,  the  second  abbot  elected  by  Stephen, 
the  viords  "saJvo  ordine  nostro"  were  added  to 
the  oath  of  canonical  obedience,  taken  by  every 
abbot  on  receiving  the  benediction  from  the  bishop. 
Another  important  step  was  taken  by  him  to  secure 
his  order  and  its  new  constitution  from  undue  inter- 
ference.    He  determined  to  apply  to  the  Apostolic 
Sec  for  a  confirmation  of  the  Charta  Charitatis; 
without  this  sanction  it  vr2s  a  mere  private  compact 
between  the  then  ruling  Cistercian  abbots,  but  with 
the  papal  sanction  it  became  in  some  ^I'ay  a  law 
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of  the  Church.     Stephen  was  not  obliged  to  send 
all  the  way  to  Rome  to  obtain  this  confirmation 
from  the  Pope;  great  things  had  been  doing  in 
Christendom  all  this  while  that  Citeaux  had  been 
flourishing.      Pascal    II.  had  died,  and,  after  one 
short  year,  Gelasius  too  had  died,  not  at  Rome  in 
his  own  palace,  but  an  exile  at  Cluny.     Into  that 
year  were  crowded  troubles  as  great  as  had  ever 
befallen  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  since  the  days 
of  martyrdom.    A  troubled  life,  indeed,  had  been 
the  life  of    Gelasius,   ever   since  he  had  left  his 
peaceful  studies  at  Mount  Cassino,  and  been  made 
Chancellor  of  Rome,  to  amend  the  latinity  of  the 
papal  court,  where,  as  says  Pandulf,  "the  ancient 
style   of    elegance  and    grace   was   almost  lost."^ 
Rougher  tasks  he  found  than  this,  for  he  shared 
in  all  the  troubles  of  the  popes  during  that  long 
struggle,  and  at  last  he  himself  from  Cardinal  John 
Cajetan  was  made  Pope  Gelasius  II.     In  the  very 
ceremony  of   his    enthronement,   he    was  thrown 
from  his  seat  by  the  emperor's  party,  dragged  by 
the  hair  out  of  the  church,  and  at  its  very  door 
stamped  upon,  so  that  the  rowels  of  the  spurs  of 
his  persecutors  were  stained  with  his  blood.     Then 
he  fled  from  Rome  by  water,  amidst  a  tempest  of 
thunder  and  wind,  and  what  was  worse,  amidst  the 
curses  of  the  Germans,  who  stood  on  the  shore 
ready  to   seize   him   if  they  could ;   and   so  they 
would,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fearful  night,  and 
for  Cardinal  Hugo,  who,  when  they  landed,  carried 
the  holy  father  on  his  back  to  a  safe  castle.     In 
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exile  he  remained  the  rest  of  his  life,  with  but 
one  short  interval,  when  he  ventured  to  return  to 
Rome,  and  again  the  impious  nobles  rose,  and 
swords  were  drawn  about  him,  till  at  last  he 
said,  "Let  us  fly  this  city,  this  Sodom,  this  new 
Babylon  ! "  and  all  cried,  "  Amen  ! "  and  so  he  left 
Rome  for  ever,  and  came  to  France,  the  general 
refuge  of  popes  in  those  dreadful  times.  His  suc- 
cessor was  chosen  in  France,  and  this  was  no  other 
than  Guido,  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  of  the  noble 
house  of  Burgundy,  and  the  friend  of  Stephen  and 
of  Citeaux,  who  now  was  called  Pope  Calixtus  II. 
He  it  was  to  whom  God  gave  grace  to  finish  the 
struggle  between  the  Church  and  the  emperor,  and 
to  receive  the  submission  of  Henry  V.  But  this 
was  not  to  be  till  afterwards.  During  the  year 
when  the  Chart  of  Charity  was  framed,  which  was 
also  the  first  of  his  ruling  the  Church  of  Christ,  he 
remained  in  France,  and  held  a  council  at  Rheims, 
where  he  excommunicated  the  emperor.  In  De- 
cember Stephen's  messenger  found  him  at  Sede- 
locum,  a  place  supposed  to  be  Saulieu,  in  Auvergne, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  bishops  of  the  dioceses 
in  which  the  Cistercian  abbeys  were  situated,  he 
fully  confirmed  all  the  measures  which  Stephen 
had,  with  the  consent  of  his  brethren,  determined 
upon  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  his  order. 
The  Chart  of  Charity  was  not  a  dead  letter ;  if  the 
Spirit  of  God  had  not  been  in  that  house,  it  would 
have  been  but  so  much  parchment.  But  that 
blessed  Spirit  was  there  in  effect ;  else  how  could 
so  many  men  of  different  age,  temper,  rank  of  life, 
and  country,  have  lived  together  in  peace?     It  is 
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easy  at  times  to  make  great  sacrifices;  but  it  is 
hard  to  keep  up  the  intercourse  of  every-day  life 
without  jars  and  rents,  and  still  harder,  while  the 
body  is  suffering  from  fatigue  and  mortification,  to 
preserve  the  graceful  and  noiseless  considerateness 
which  attends  without  effort  to  a  brother's  little 
wants.  The  very  chapter  where  the  Chart  was 
passed  presents  an  instance  of  the  sort.  It  appears 
that  on  occasion  of  the  general  chapter  to  mark 
the  joy  of  Citeaux  at  the  presence  of  its  sons,  the 
stranger  abbots  were  regaled  with  a  pittance  or 
addition  to  their  frugal  meal.  But  the  fathers  saw 
that  in  consequence  of  this  additional  mess  every- 
thing went  wrong  in  the  abbey ;  the  poor  cooks 
were  put  out  by  the  unwonted  feast,  and  then  when 
all  was  over,  the  dishes  had  to  be  washed,  and  the 
servants  had  to  get  their  dinner,  and  so  vespers 
were  late,^  and  the  poor  monks  robbed  of  a  portion 
of  their  scanty  sleep.  The  abbots  were  unwilling 
that  their  arrival  should  give  so  much  trouble,  and 
they  begged  of  Stephen  that  the  pittance  should 
no  more  be  given  ;  and  he,  with  the  consent  of  the 
brethren,  acceded  to  their  request. 

*  Us.  Cist.  108.  77. 
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The  administration  of  his  order  was  quite  enough 
to  occupy  Stephen's  time  ;  year  after  year  new 
abbeys  were  founded,  and  Cistercian  monasteries 
rose  up  on  all  sides  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
world.  He  had  often  to  undertake  long  journeys 
for  the  foundation  of  some  new  community;  and 
besides  these  toils,  the  actual  government  of  such  a 
large  body  of  men  required  no  ordinary  attention. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  were  no  dangers 
in  the  way  of  monks,  or  that  signal  falls,  even  in 
his  most  promising  disciples,  did  not  at  times 
happen  to  grieve  his  heart.  For  instance,  in  the 
year  11 25,  Arnold,  whom  he  had  made  abbot  of 
Morimond,  one  of  the  four  governing  abbeys  of 
the  order,  suddenly  grew  disgusted  with  his  charge, 
and  while  Stephen  was  absent  in  Flanders,  suddenly 
left  the  cloister,  carrying  away  with  him  several  of 
the  brethren.  His  pretence  was  a  pilgrimage  ;  but 
he  never  returned  to  his  abbey,  and  died  soon  after 
at  Cologne,  a  runaway  monk.  While,  however, 
Stephen  was  thus  busied  in  managing  his  own 
abbeys,  a  reform  was  silently  going  on  in  another 
and  a  most  important  quarter,  from  the  mere  in- 
creasing weight  of  the  Cistercian  order.     It  might 
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have  been  supposed  that  the  Cistercian,  occupied 
in  digging  the  soil,  in  draining  marshes,  and  reduc- 
ing waste  lands  into  cultivation,  would  certainly  be 
a  great  comfort  to  the  poor  amongst  whom  he 
laboured,  and  whose  life  he  imitated ;  but  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  their  influence  could  reach 
higher  ;  and  yet  so  it  was.  The  bishop's  palace 
and  the  king's  court,  unhappily  at  this  time  too 
much  allied,  both  began  to  feel  the  influence  of  the 
bold  stand  in  favour  of  Christian  poverty  which 
Stephen  was  making.  About  the  year  12 14,  Peter, 
abbot  of  La  Fert6,  had  been  chosen  archbishop  of 
Tarantaise,  and  with  the  consent  of  Stephen  and 
the  general  chapter,  had  accepted  it.  Cistercian 
bishops  were  still  bound  to  keep  the  rules  of  the 
order  ;  they  did  not  wear  the  fur  garments,  with 
sleeves  lined  of  a  blood-red  colour,^  which  scanda- 
lised St.  Bernard,  but  they  kept  the  abbot  of  the 
order  covered  with  only  a  poor  mantle  lined  with 
sheep-skin.2  In  the  two  following  years  France 
was  astonished  by  the  conversion  of  three  of  the 
most  powerful  prelates  of  the  country — Henry, 
archbishop  of  Sens  ;  Stephen,  bishop  of  Paris  ;  and 
the  celebrated  Suger,  abbot  of  St.  Denis.  By  con- 
version it  is  not  meant  that  these  men  led  vicious 
or  immoral  lives ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  men 
whom  it  was  impossible  not  to  admire  for  the  noble 
way  in  which  they  led  what  was  then  the  better 
party  in  the  state ;  but  they  were  ambitious  and 
courtly  men,  half  soldier  or  statesman,  and  the  rest 
churchman.      It  was  the  time   when   the   French 


^  St.  Bern,  de  Off.  Epii.  2. 
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royalty  was  with  the  help  of  the  Church  rousing 
itself;  the  king  of  France  had  been  but  a  king  in 
name,  often  pious  and  devout,  but  seldom  great  or 
intellectual.     In  England  our  Norman  lords  were 
the  real  heads  of  a  feudal  sovereignty  ;  they  ruled 
by  right  of  conquest,  and  the  barons  were  kept 
under  by  common  fear  of  the  Saxons.     But  the 
poor   king   of   France,  in  his  royal  city  of  Paris, 
was  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  dukes  of  Normandy, 
and  counts  of  Anjou,  Blois,  and  Flanders,  a  mere 
shadow  of  Charlemagne,  very  different   from   his 
wily,  unscrupulous,  powerful  majesty  of  England, 
the  fine  clerk  who  held  his  brilliant  court  at  West- 
minster.     In  Louis  VI.'s  time,  however,  the  French 
monarchy   began    to    develop    itself;    he   wzs  an 
energetic    and    in    many    respects    an    estimable 
prince,  brought  up  in  his  youth  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis,  and  even  at  one  time  inclined  to  become 
a  monk.    He  made  common  cause  with  the  Church 
against  the  nobles,  who  were  wholesale  robbers  of 
Church  lands,  and  respected  neither  his  royal  crown 
nor  the  bishop's  mitre.     But  what  had  monarchy 
to  do  with  Stephen,  or  Stephen  with  monarchy, 
that  his  poor  order  should  be  brought  into  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  ?    And  yet  strange  to  say,  it 
came  across  King  Louis's  plans  by  converting  his 
minister.    The  very  head  of  the  political  movement 
was  won,  when  Suger's  heart  was  touched  by  St. 
Bernard's  burning  words,  and  when  the  royal  abbey 
of  St.  Denis  was  reformed  by  the  example  of  the 
Cistercians.     A  noble  heart  was  Suger's,  even  while 
the  world  had  too  great  a  share  in  it.     Nothing  low 
or  mean  ever  entered  into  it ;  all,  as  even  St.  Ber- 
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nard  allows,  that  stained  it,  was  too  great  a  love  of 
show  and  of  worldly  grandeur.^    Who  but  that  man 
of  little  stature,  of  piercing  eye,  and  sagacious  and 
withal  upright  heart,  had,  when  provost  of  Toury, 
broken  the  power  of  Hugh  of  Puiset,  that  thorn  in 
the  side   of  the   Church,  who   put   lance  in   rest 
against  the  king  himself?     In  his  monkish  cowl 
he  rode  into  the  town  of  Toury,  even  through  the 
enemies  who  besieged  it,  and  saved  it  for  the  king. 
No  business  was  safe  unless  Suger  was  in  it ;  his 
abbot  Adam,  and  the  king,  both  loved  him,  and 
sent  him  more  than  once  even  across  the  Alps ; 
and  no  wonder,  for   his   eloquence   and   learning 
were  so  great,  that  not  only  could  he  quote  the 
Fathers,    but   even    would  repeat    two    or    three 
hundred  lines  together  of  Horace  by  heart.     He 
had   once  just  quitted    Pope   Calixtus  on  one  of 
these  expeditions,  and   was   on  his   way  back   to 
France  at  an  inn,  and  had  said  matins  at  night, 
and  had  laid  him  down  again  to  sleep,  when  he 
dreamed  a  dream — that  he  was  at  sea  in  a  little 
boat  tossed  about  by  the  waves,  but  was  rescued 
by  the  help  of  the  blessed  martyr  St.  Denis.    Then 
he  went  on  his  journey,  and  was  pondering  what 
it  all  meant,  when  he  saw  coming  towards  him  a 
brother  of  the  abbey,  with  a  face  of  mingled  sorrow 
and  joy;  and  the  brother  told  that  Abbot  Adam 
was  dead,  that  the  monks  had  chosen  him  abbot  of 
St.  Denis,  even  without  waiting  for  the  king's  leave, 
and  that  the  king  was  very  angry,  and  had  put  in 
prison  some  of  the  brethren.     At  this  news  Suger's 

^  St.  Bern.  Ep.  78. 
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heart  was  sad ;  he  loved  his  abbot  dearly,  and 
besides  his  brethren  were  in  prison  for  his  sake, 
and  worst  of  all,  he  foresaw  a  contest  between  the 
king  his  master  and  the  pope  about  the  liberty  of 
election.  However,  the  blessed  martyr's  prayers 
helped  him  through  all,  and  the  king  confirmed  the 
choice  of  the  monks,  and  he  was  installed  abbot  of 
the  first  abbey  in  France.  Then  what  a  life  was 
his  when  he  was  thus  raised  on  high !  If  a  turbu- 
lent noble  was  to  be  put  down,  Suger  was  to  be 
there ;  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  riding  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  soldiers  to  Orleans  after 
his  lord  the  king,  he  fell  in  with  an  officer  of 
Hugh  of  Puiset,  whom  he  took  captive,  and  put 
securely  into  the  abbey  prison.  Rome  saw  him 
in  1 1 23  at  the  Lateran  Council;  next  year  the 
Church  of  St.  Denis  showed  a  memorable  scene. 
The  emperor,  stung  with  the  excommunication  pro- 
nounced against  him  at  the  council  of  Rheims, 
invaded  France,  the  constant  ally  of  the  Church. 
Then  the  royalty  of  France  plucked  up  heart,  and 
the  men  of  the  country  gathered  round  the  king, 
and  all  together  went  to  St.  Denis,  where  Louis 
received  the  Oriflamme  from  the  hands  of  Suger 
at  the  high  altar,  with  all  the  chivalry  of  France 
standing  around  him.  The  cause  of  God's  Church 
prevailed,  and  the  emperor  took  himself  back  to 
Germany,  without  waiting  to  see  the  Oriflamme 
unfurled.  This  was  all  very  well ;  Suger  was  on 
the  right  side ;  his  policy  was  the  best  for  France, 
which  was  thus  slowly  finding  a  bond  of  union  in 
the  king,  and  getting  rid  of  the  petty  tyrants  which 
disturbed   it.     Again,  he  was  on  the  side  of  the 
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Church,  for  these  nobles  were  its  intolerable  op- 
pressors ;   but  still  something  was  wanting  to  the 
abbot  of  St.  Denis.    The  concerns  of  his  soul  were 
not  prospering  amidst  this  perpetual  tumult.     Its 
wear  and  tear  fretted  his  body  down,  and  "  Abbot 
Suger,"  says  a   monk,   '*did   not  get  fat  as  other 
abbots  did."  ^    The  prayers  of  the  Cistercians,  how- 
ever, were  at  work,  and  St.  Bernard's  words  pricked 
his  conscience.      Indeed,  an  honest  mind  like  his 
could  not  be  long  in  seeing  that  he  looked  very 
little  like  a  churchman  and  a  monk,  as  he  rode  at 
the  head  of  troops,  or  moved  in  the  brilliant  train 
of  a  court.     Besides,  his  own  abbey  was  in  a  most 
miserable  state  :    without   believing  the  calumnies 
of  Abelard,  it  is  evident  that   it  was  as  unlike  a 
monastery  as  it  could  well  be.     It  was  thoroughly 
secularised ;  this  ancient  sanctuary,  once  the  very 
soul  of  the  devotion  of  France,  and  the  burial-place 
of  its  kings,  was  now  the  centre  of  the  business  of 
the  whole  realm. 

"Deftly  and  faithfully  did  Caesar  get  his  own 
there ;  but  as  for  the  things  of  God,  they  were  not 
paid  so  faithfully  to  God."  2  Posts  came  rushing  in 
from  all  quarters  ;  the  cloister  was  often  filled  with 
armed  men  ;  monks  might  be  seen  lounging  about, 
idly  talking  with  strangers,  and  even  women  were 
sometimes  admitted  within  its  precincts.  No  won- 
der that  this  scene  raised  Cistercian  indignation  ; 
but  it  was  not  long  to  continue  so.  Suger's  was 
an  honest  heart;  he  had  been  entangled  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  even  from   his  youth,  in 

^  Vit.  Sug.  2.  3.  ap.  Du  Chesne. 
*  St.  Bernard,  Ep.  78. 


secular  affairs,  and  the  hurry  of  business  had  pre- 
vented his  looking  about  him.  Now,  however,  that 
the  fearful  responsibility  of  the  government  of  the 
abbey  was  upon  him,  it  made  him  shudder.  The 
Cistercian  reform  was  spreading  with  a  wildfire 
speed  about  him  ;  it  was  a  declaration  from  heaven 
against  his  own  most  criminal  neglect  of  the  im- 
portant charge  which  God  had  committed  into  his 
hands.  His  long  troop  of  armed  retainers,  and  his 
sumptuous  habits,  formed  but  a  poor  contrast  to 
Stephen's  paltry  equipage,  as  he  travelled  about  in 
his  coarse  white  garment,  with  a  monk  or  two  and 
a  lay-brother  in  his  train.  The  soul  of  Suger  sinks 
within  him  at  the  thought  of  his  danger,  and  he 
determines  to  reform  both  himself  and  his  abbey. 
If  Citeaux  had  never  done  more  than  turn  to  God 
this  noble  heart,  its  labour  would  not  have  been 
thrown  away.  By  thus  suggesting  the  reform  of 
St.  Denis,  it  was  conquering  the  very  stronghold  of 
worldliness  ;  it  was  purging  the  Church  from  the 
thorough  secularisation  which  a  long  mixture  with 
the  world  had  brought  on.  Oh,  how  must 
Stephen's  heart  have  leaped  within  him,  when  he 
thus  saw  his  order  doing  his  work  !  He  would 
most  cordially  have  joined  in  the  devout  gush  of 
quiet  joy  with  which  Suger  thanked  God.  "Amidst 
the  recovery  of  the  ancient  lands  of  the  Church, 
and  the  acquirement  of  new,  the  spread  of  this 
Church  all  around,  the  restoration  or  construction 
of  its  buildings,  this  is  the  chief,  the  most  grateful, 
yea,  the  highest  privilege  which  God  in  His  mercy 
has  given  me,  that  He  has  fully  reformed  the  holy 
order,  the  state  of  this  holy  Church,  to  His  own 
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honour  and  that  of  His  saints  in  the  same  place, 
and  has  settled  in  peace  the  end  and  object  of  holy 
religion,  by  which  man  attains  to  the  enjoyment  of 
God,  without  causing  scandal  or  trouble  among  the 
brethren,  though  they  were  all  unaccustomed  to 
it."  ^  The  conversion  of  Suger  is  in  itself  the  justi- 
fication of  Stephen,  in  the  rigid  rules  of  poverty 
which  he  adopted  at  Citeaux ;  it  was  the  best  way 
of  gaining  an  upright  heart,  like  that  of  the  abbot 
of  St.  Denis,  to  put  before  him  a  clear  and  un- 
questionable example  of  holy  poverty,  which  must 
reach  him  even  in  the  whirl  of  secular  business. 
France  afterwards  called  him  the  father  of  his 
country,  and  it  is  to  the  influence  of  the  Cistercian 
reform  that  he  owed  that  single-hearted  conscien- 
tiousness, and  that  habit  of  devotion,  which  kept 
him  up  when  he  was  afterwards  regent  of  the 
whole  realm. 

It  is  true  that  in  one  particular  he  was  not  a 
disciple  of  Stephen ;  he  could  not  bear  poverty  in 
the  adornment  of  churches  ;  it  was  not  in  his 
nature,  and  could  not  be  helped.  He  even  seems 
evidently  to  aim  at  his  good  friends  at  Citeaux,  when 
he  says,  "  Every  man  may  have  his  own  opinion  ; 
I  confess  that  what  pleases  me  best  is,  that  if  there 
be  anything  more  precious  than  another,  yea  most 
precious  of  all,  it  should  serve  to  the  ministration 
of  the  blessed  Eucharist  above  all  things."  This 
difference  between  St.  Denis  and  Citeaux  was  in 
after  days  curiously  illustrated ;  for  Abbot  Suger 
was  pondering  within  himself  how  to  get  gems  to 
adorn  a  magnificent  crucifix  on  the  high  altar  of 

*  Vit.  Lud.  Grossi  ap.  Du  Chesne,  torn.  iv.  311. 
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the   abbey   church,   when    in   came   three   abbots, 
among  whom  were  my  lord  of  Citeaux  (probably 
Stephen's  successor)  and  another  Cistercian  abbot, 
with  such  a  store  of  jewels  as  he  had  never  seen 
before.     Thibault,  Count  of  Champagne,  another 
disciple  of  Citeaux,  had  out  of  love  for  holy  poverty 
broken  up  two  magnificent  gold  vases,  and  given 
them  as  alms  to  these  abbots,  and  they  came  at 
once  to  St.  Denis,  knowing  that  they  should  be 
sure  to  find  a  market  for  them.     Unlike  the  simple 
choir  of  Citeaux,  the  sanctuary  of  the  royal  abbey 
blazed  with  gold  arid  jewels,  with   painting  and 
sculpture ;  there  was  the  cross  worked  by  Eligius, 
the  goldsmith  saint,  and  there  were  the  jasper,  the 
ruby,   the   sapphire,  the   emerald,  and  the   topaz, 
"yea,"  says  Suger,   *'all   the   precious  jstoncs    of 
old  Tyre  were  its  covering,  save  the  carbuncle." 
All  the  crowns  of  the  kings  of  France  were  there 
deposited  after  their   death,  on  the  shrine  of  the 
martyrs.     Yet  the  abbot's  delight  in  thus  adorn- 
ing the  shrine  of  his  Lord  wa«   utterly   unmixed 
with   selfish  feeling,   "for,"   he  says,   ''it  is   most 
meet  and    right   that   with   all   things    universally 
we  should  minister  to  our  Redeemer,  who  in  all 
things  without  exception  lias  mercifully  deigned  to 
provide  for  us,  who  has  united  our  nature  to  His 
own  in  one  admirable,  never  to  be  divided  Person, 
who,  placing  us  in  his  right  hand,  has  promised  us 
that  we  shall   verily  possess   His  kingdom  ;    our 
Lord,  who  livcth  and  reignetii  with  the  Father  and 
the    Holy  Ghost,  one    God    for  ever    and    ever. 
Amen." »     It  is  instructive  to  sec  how  the  Cistercian 
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influence  extended  to  persons  whose  minds  were 
of  a  texture  so  different  from  that  of  the  abbot  of 
Citeaux,  However  Stephen  might  have  been  scan- 
dalised with  the  unmonastic  appearance  of  the  high 
altar  of  St.  Denis,  he  would  have  found  a  kindred 
spirit  in  its  noble-minded  abbot,  a  very  Cistercian  in 
simplicity,  amidst  all  this  splendour.  "This  man 
shames  us  all,"  said  of  Suger  a  certain  abbot  of 
Cluny ;  "  he  does  not  build  for  himself  as  we  do, 
but  for  God  only."  With  all  his  love  for  architec- 
ture, he  built  but  one  thing  for  himself,  and  that 
was  a  cell  ten  feet  broad  and  fifteen  long.  Here 
was  his  little  bed  of  straw,  hid  in  the  daytime  by 
handsome  covering,  but  during  the  few  hours  that 
he  lay  there  at  night,  it  had  nothing  on  it  but  the 
rough  Cistercian  Isena  or  woollen  rug,  which  St. 
Alberic  substituted  for  the  many  coverings  of  the 
Cluniac  dormitory.  Thus  he  lived,  one  of  the  most 
noble  conquests  of  Citeaux,  and  through  whom,  as 
he  afterwards,  when  regent,  had  in  his  hands  the 
appointment  of  every  bishop  in  the  realm,  Stephen's 
love  of  poverty  influenced  most  materially  the  whole 
Church  of  France. 

And  what  said  King  Louis,  when  this  strange 
influence  appeared  in  his  own  place  ?  He  was 
doing  his  best  for  the  Church,  and  was  the  alliance 
between  Church  and  State  to  be  broken  up,  and 
his  ecclesiastical  friends  to  be  taken  from  his  very 
fside,  for  the  sake  of  a  monk  like  Stephen  ?  The 
king  had  patronised  the  Cistercians,  and  as  appears 
rom  a  letter  written  at  this  time,^  had   at   some 
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former  period  joined  himself  in  a  fraternity  of 
prayers  with  them  ;  but  now  that  Henry  of  Sens 
and  Stephen  of  Paris  left  his  court  to  govern  their 
flocks  like  good  pastors,  he  began  to  think  that 
Cistercian  prayers  were  very  well  in  their  way,  pro- 
vided they  did  not  convert  his  ministers.  Annoyed 
by  the  conduct  of  the  bishops,  he  took  occasion  of 
some  cabal  in  the  diocese  of  Paris  to  seize  upon 
the  temporalities  of  the  See ;  and  when  the  arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  as  metropolitan  of  Paris,  took  the 
part  of  the  bishop,  he  began  also  to  persecute  him. 
It  appears  that  the  king  had  partisans  amongst  the 
cardinals,  and  it  was  doubtful  how  the  matter  would 
turn  out ;  the  poor  bishop  knew  not  where  to  find 
help,  but  he  bethought  himself  that  there  was  then 
sitting  an  assembly  of  fearless  men  who  had  no- 
thing to  expect  from  the  world.  He  applied  to 
the  chapter  of  Citeaux  for  letters  to  the  Pope  to 
recommend  his  cause.  The  abbots  judged  it  best 
to  write  first  to  the  king  himself,  and  St.  Bernard 
composed  a  letter  in  the  name  of  the  abbot  of 
Citeaux,  and  his  brethren  assembled  at  their  annual 
meeting.  Here  then  was  Stephen  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  kings  and  cardinals.  Strange  is  the  style  of 
the  opening  of  this  bold  epistle.  "To  the  noble 
king  of  the  Franks,  Louis,  Stephen,  abbot  of  Citeaux, 
and  the  whole  assembly  of  Cistercian  abbots  and 
brethren,  health,  safety,  and  peace  in  Christ  Jesus." 
The  wooden  crosier  of  Citeaux  against  the  gold 
sceptre  of  the  Louvre  !  the  match  seems  most  un- 
equal ;  but  the  wooden  crosier  won  the  day  at  last. 
The  cardinals  hung  back,  and  there  came  a  decision 
from  Rome  in  favour  of  the  king,  and  all  seemed  to 
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be  prospering  on  his  side.  But  there  was  still  a 
party  unsatisfied,  which  had  sprung  up  silently 
and  imperceptibly  around  the  king,  and  whose 
influence  now  began  to  be  felt  across  the  Alps, 
Its  wishes  must  henceforth  form  an  item  in  the 
consultation  of  popes  and  kings.  St.  Bernard  and 
Hugh  of  Pontigny  cry  aloud  to  the  pope  him- 
self, in  spite  of  the  murmurs  of  some  of  the 
cardinals,  who  loved  not  such  importunate  parti- 
sans of  justice.  At  last  the  Holy  See  interfered 
in  the  bishop's  favour,  at  or  about  the  time  of 
the  Council  of  Troyes,  11 28,  at  which  Stephen 
and  St.  Bernard  were  both  present.^  Shortly  after- 
wards, Stephen,  with  the  abbots  of  Clairvaux 
and  Pontigny,  wrote  to  the  Pope  in  favour  of 
the  archbishop  of  Sens,  whom  King  Louis  was 
still  persecuting.  They  were  an  uncompromising 
set  of  men,  whom  nothing  could  satisfy  till  the 
oppressed  was  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  his 
oppressor ;  these  Cistercian  frogs  would  croak  out 
of  their  marshes,^  and  would  not  hold  their  peace, 
for  all  the  bitter  complaints  of  the  cardinals,  whose 
rest  was  sadly  disturbed  by  their  noise.  They  must 
needs  be  at  the  bottom  of  every  movement  in  the 
Church  with  their  importunate  poverty.  Even  the 
warlike  Templars  felt  its  influence,  and  clothed 
themselves  in  their  white  cloaks  "  without  arrogance 
or  superfluity,"  and  in  plain  armour,  with  horse- 
trappings  unadorned  with  gold  and  silver.  They 
were  first  made  an  order  at  the  Council  of  Troyes, 

^  Mabillon's  notes  on  St.  Bernard,  Ep.  45. 
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in  the  presence  of  Stephen,  and  each  provincial 
master  of  the  Temple  took  an  oath,  that  he  would 
defend  all  religious,  but,  above  all,  Cistercian 
monks  and  their  abbots,  as  being  their  brethren  and 
fellows. 
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The  Cistercian  influence  had,  however,  not  reached 
its  height  even  at  the  Council  of  Troyes :  two  years 
after  occurred  the  schism  of  Anacletus,  the  decision 
of  which  in  favour  of  Innocent  II.  was,  under  God, 
entirely  owing  to  St.  Bernard.  The  question  did 
not  originate  in  a  mere  quarrel  between  two  parties 
amongst  the  cardinals.  The  election  of  Innocent  II. 
was  a  bold  innovation,  by  which  the  turbulent 
people  of  Rome  were  excluded  from  any  share  in 
choosing  the  supreme  pontiff.*  There  were  miiny 
wild  and  unscrupulous  barons  in  Europe,  but  a 
Frangipani,  a  Colonna,  or  a  count  of  Tusculum 
could  match  them  all.  The  very  last  election  of 
Honorius  II.  had  been  brought  about  by  a  notorious 
trick  of  a  Frangipani ;  and  a  short  time  before, 
Gelasius,  in  leaving  Rome,  had  said  solemnly,  that 
if  so  be,  he  had  rather  fall  into  the  hands  of  one 
emperor  than  of  so  many.  The  cardinals,  who  in 
this  case  had  elected  Pope  Innocent,  met  together 
without  the  knowledge  not  only  of  the  Roman  clergy 
and  people,  but  even  of  a  vcrj'  large  part  of  the 
sacred  college.  X^is  they  did,  says  Suger,  for  fear 
of  the  turbulent  Romans.    Hence,  not  only  the  clco- 
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tion  of  Petrus  Leonis  the  antipope,  but  even  of  the 
real  successor  of  St.  Peter,  was  informal ;  it  required 
the  subsequent  voice  of  Christendom  to  constitute 
Innocent  the  rightful  pope.    The  impression  left  on 
the  mind  by  Suger's  clear,  statesman-like  view  of  the 
transaction  is,  that  of  the  two  elections  that  of  Peter 
was  the  more  formal ;  and  he  adds  that  the  Council 
of  ^tampes  in  its  decision  inquired  more  about  the 
character  than  the  election  of  the  candidates.    The 
cardinals  of  Innocent's  party  had,  however,  another 
and  a  cogent  reason  for  proceeding  thus  surrepti- 
tiously in  the  election.    "They  elected  Innocent," 
says  an  old  chronicler,  *'with  too  great  haste,  as 
some  think,  in  order  to  exclude  Peter,  who  soemed 
to  aim  at  the  popedom  on  secular  grounds."  *    They 
were  the  religious  party  amongst  the  cardinal^  and 
they  dreaded  the  election  of  Peier,  who  ^^  placed 
not  God  for  his  help,  but  trusted  in  the  nmltttude 
d  his  riches,  in  the  power  of  his  relations,  and  in 
the  strength  of  his  fortifications."     He  was  the  head 
of  the  secular  party  in  the  Church,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  5»truggle  with  \ht  emperor  on  the  subject 
of  investitures  was  but  just  over,  and  when  the  pride 
and  luxury  which  a  long  sojourn  in  kings'  courts 
bad  introduced  were  rampant  in  the  very  sanctuary, 
his  elevation  mi^hi   have  been  productive  of  the 
worst  results.    He  had  at  one  time  been  a  monk  of 
Clunyi  but  had  been  recalled  to  Rome  by  Pascal  11^ 
who  made  him  a  cardinal    From  that  time  he  had 
been  actively  employed  as  a  legate  by  the  papal 
court,  and  in  this  occupation  had  added  enormous 
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wealth  to  the  already  large  property  of  his  family, 
originally  of  Jewish    extraction.     He  was   one  of 
those   purple    "satraps,   lovers   of   majesty  rather 
than    lovers   of   truth,"    whom    St.    Bernard  calls 
**  wolves";  companions  not  of  the  *^  successors  of 
St.   Peter,   but  of  Constantine,"   followers  of  the 
pope  in  the  time  of  triumph,  when  he  rode  on  a 
white  horse,  adorned  with  gems  and  gold,  not  of 
''  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the  hammer  of  tyrants  and  the 
refuge  of  the  oppressed."  ^     The  cause  of  Innocent 
was  therefore  that  of  holy  poverty,  and  it  was  taken 
up  by  all  the  new  monastic  orders  which  sprang 
up  about  this  time  to  the  edification  of  the  Church, 
as  also  by  the  most  flourishing  of  the  ancient  con- 
vents.    "  The  Camaldolese,"  says  St.  Bernard,  **  they 
of  Vallombrosa,  the  Carthusians,  Cluniacs,  and  they 
of  the  Great  Monastery,  my  own  Cistercians  too, 
the  monks  of  Caen,  of  Tiron,  and  Savigny,  in  a 
word,  all  together  and  with  one  heart,  the  brethren, 
whether  monks  or  clerks,  who  lead  a  regular  life 
and  are  of  approved  conversation,  all  following  the 
bishops  as  sheep   their   pastors,  adhere  firmly  to 
Innocent."     St.  Bernard  does  not  here  say  whom 
the  pastors  themselves  followed,  but  it  was  plain  to 
every  one  else  that   he  himself  led  the  Catholic 
world.    All  the  bishops  of  France,  with  King  Louis, 
were  assembled  at  ^tampes  to  decide  on  this  ques- 
tion of  vital  importance,  even  to  the  existence  of 
the  Catholic  Church  ;  but  the  abbot  of  Clairvaux 
was  not  there,  and  nothing  could  be  done  without 
him.     He  came  at  their  bidding,  trembling,  and 
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with  a  heart  beating  with  fear ;  but  God  reassured 
His  servant  in  a  dream,  showing  him  a  vast  Church 
with  one  accord  praising  God.  When  he  arrived, 
the  whole  assembly  with  one  voice  declared  that 
Bernard  should  decide.  Calmly,  but  still  with  trem- 
bling, the  servant  of  God  examined  the  manner  of 
the  election,  the  merits  of  the  electors,  and  the  life 
and  character  of  the  candidates,  and  then  with  a 
royal  heart,  trusting  in  the  help  of  God,  he  pro- 
nounced aloud  that  Innocent  was  pope ;  and  the 
whole  assembly  received  his  decision  without  any 
doubt,  believing  that  he  spoke  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
It  does  not  come  within  our  subject  to  say  how  St. 
Bernard  went  about,  and  by  his  very  presence  and 
energetic  words  turned  the  hearts  of  all  the  kings  of 
Europe  to  Innocent,  the  wily  Beau  Clerc  Henry, 
the  hesitating  Lothaire,  even  at  last  the  wild  boar 
of  Aquitaine — how  he  bowed  the  soul  of  Christen- 
dom as  the  soul  of  one  man,  and  placed  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  in  his  rightful  chair,  in  the  teeth 
of  Roger  of  Sicily,  with  his  new  crown  and  all  his 
Normans.  Stephen,  of  course,  followed  his  illus- 
trious disciple ;  the  success  of  Innocent  was  the 
consummation  of  the  triumph  of  holy  poverty  in 
which  he  had  led  the  way ;  and  he  cheerfully  and 
gladly  now  gave  up  the  cause  into  the  hands  of 
St.  Bernard.  While  the  saint  was  travelling  over 
land  and  sea  for  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  to 
his  regret  was  obliged  to  leave  his  beloved  Clair- 
vaux, Stephen  remained  quietly  in  his  own  abbey, 
continuing  to  rule  his  order.  Innocent,  however, 
did  not  confine  his  love  for  Cistercians  to  St.  Ber- 
nard.    He  addressed  to  Stephen  a  letter,  in  which 
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he  calls  him  "his  dear  son  in  the  Lord";i  and 
grants  to  him  and  to  his  successors  for  ever  two 
important  privileges.  They  appear  from  the  terms 
of  the  grant  to  have  been  given  at  Stephen's  own 
request,  and  both  are  certainly  the  result  of  the 
action  of  his  own  principles.  His  notion  of  a 
monastery  was  a  place  devoted  to  contemplation, 
where  the  noise  and  the  cares  of  the  world  could 
not  penetrate.  He  wished  his  monks  to  know 
nothing  of  the  bickerings,  and  the  lawsuits,  'and 
the  selfishness,  which  were  all  going  on  beyond  the 
cloister ;  a  short  time  before  he  had  himself  been 
drawn  away  from  Citeaux  to  settle  a  quarrel  be- 
tween the  abbeys  of  St.  Seine  and  of  St.  Stephen 
of  Dijon.  One  privilege  therefore,  granted  to  all 
Cistercian  abbots,  was  concluded  in  these  terms, 
'^And  because,  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is, 
there  is  liberty,  that  ye  may  be  able  with  the  greater 
freedom  to  follow  out  the  service  of  God,  and  with 
the  clear  vision  of  the  soul  to  dwell  at  peace  in 
contemplation,  we  forbid  that  any  bishop  or  arch- 

^  This  document  is  found  in  Manriquez,  An.  1132,  i.  5  ;  it  is  dated 
Cluny,  February  10;  another,  dated  Lyons,  on  the  17th  of  the  same 
month,  is  found  among  St.  Bernard's  works.  They  were  given  by 
Innocent  on  his  way  from  France  back  into  Italy.  It  is  singular  that 
these  two  documents  are  dated  according  to  two  different  modes  of 
calculation.  The  privilege  granted  to  St.  Stephen,  though  it  was  prior 
to  the  other,  is  dated  1132,  whilst  that  granted  to  St.  Bernard  is  dated 
II31 ;  the  reason  is,  because  in  the  latter  the  year  is  reckoned  to  begin 
on  the  25th  of  March,  in  the  former  on  the  1st  of  January.  Mabillon, 
overlooking  this,  has  given  1131  instead  of  1132  as  the  date  of  the 
privilege  given  to  St.  Bernard ;  as  Innocent  dated  his  years  from  his 
election,  the  15th  of  February  11 30,  a  document  signed  on  the  17th  of 
February,  in  his  third  year,  must  be  referred  to  1132,  according  to  our 
calculation. 
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bishop  should  compel  thee,  or  thy  successors,  or 
any  abbot  of  the  Cistercian  order,  to  come  to  a 
council  or  synod  save  on  account  of  the  faith." 
Stephen,  however,  not  only  wished  his  monks  to 
be  out  of  the  way  of  the  quarrels  of  their  neigh- 
bours, but  also  to  be  independent  of  worldly  cares. 
The  intention  of  St.  Benedict  was,  that  a  monk 
should  be  a  poor  man,  living  on  the  labour  of  his 
own  hands ;  he  did  not,  however,  wish  him  to  be 
in  abject  penury  ;  the  monastery  was  to  possess  all 
necessaries  within  its  walls,  so  that  nothing  need  be 
sought  for  out  of  the  cloister.  Stephen  had  more 
than  once  been  himself  reduced  to  a  state  of  real 
want,  and  had  stoutly  braved  it  out  with  a  few 
energetic  spirits  about  him.  Now,  however,  that 
Citeaux  was  a  large  community,  and  the  head  of  a 
flourishing  order,  the  case  was  widely  different ; 
there  are,  comparatively,  many  who  can  live  on 
coarse  bread  and  vegetables,  but  very  few  have  the 
heroic  patience  necessary  to  struggle  under  the  pres- 
sure of  want.  The  soul  of  conventual  life  is  regu- 
larity, which  must  disappear  when  the  brethren  are 
obliged  to  make  shifts  to  obtain  absolute  necessaries. 
Though  Citeaux  was  not  now  in  danger  of  so 
sad  a  plight,  it  was  a  hard  matter  for  the  brother 
cellarer  to  make  both  ends  meet.  The  Cistercians 
had  renounced  most  of  the  sources  of  revenue  by 
which  other  convents  were  maintained.  There  was 
nothing  to  attract  seculars  into  their  churches ;  no 
public  masses,  no  shrines  of  gold  and  silver.  Their 
property  consisted  entirely  in  land,  of  which  they 
sold  the  produce ;  before,  however,  it  could  be 
brought    into    cultivation,    granges    were    to    be 
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erected,  and  live  stock  to  be  bought,  and  much 
hard  labour  to  be  expended.  Thus  the  more  land 
was  given  to  them,  the  more  their  expenses  in- 
creased; and  after  all  there  came  round  the  tithe 
collector,  claiming  so  much  for  the  parish  priest, 
or  for  the  brethren  of  a  certain  monastery,  to 
whom  the  tithes  of  the  parish  belonged.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  they  had  themselves  renounced 
all  tithes  and  ecclesiastical  property,  which  was  the 
chief  source  of  revenue  in  many  monasteries,  where 
the  brethren  never  worked  with  their  own  hands  ; 
besides  which,  the  lands  which  were  given  to  them 
were  often  waste  and  uncultivated,  covered  with  a 
rank  growth  of  entangled  wood,  or  else  mere  marshy 
pools,  the  haunts  of  the  heron  and  the  bittern,  and 
which  consequently  had  never  paid  tithes  at  all. 
Considering  the  poverty  of  the  Cistercians,  Innocent 
freed  them  from  the  payment  of  all  tithes.  This 
was  no  new  privilege :  all  the  monasteries  of 
Thuringia,  and  amongst  them  the  great  abbey  of 
Fulda,  were  at  one  time  exempt  from  tithes ;  and 
the  archbishop  of  Metz,  though  he  claimed  tithes 
from  them,  allowed  that  such  privileges  were 
granted  to  rising  monasteries.  A  short  time  before 
the  rise  of  Citeaux,  the  same  favour  was  accorded 
to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  in  consideration  of 
their  poverty.  Again,  Peter  of  Blois,  strongly  as 
he  reprobated  the  continuance  of  the  privilege 
when  the  order  had  grown  powerful,  and  had  been 
placed  above  all  the  difficulties  which  its  very 
fecundity,  astonishing  as  it  was,  at  first  entailed 
upon  it,  allowed  that  at  first  it  was  necessary. 
Reasonable,  however,  as   was   Innocent's  grant,  it 
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raised   a   tempest   about    Stephen   and    his   poor 
Cistercians,  which   it   took   many   a  long  year  to 
allay.     Enough   has  been   said   to   show  that  the 
Cistercian  movement,  being  in  all  respects  a  re- 
formation,  would    be    most    likely    to    meet    with 
opposition  from    the  older   monastic   institutions. 
There    had    long    been    heart-burnings    between 
Cluny   and   Citeaux;    an    ancient    and   flourishing 
order   like    that   of    Cluny,   with   all   its   imposing 
dignity  and  its  religious  magnificence,  could   not 
but  stand  reproved   before   the  elastic  spirit   and 
young  life  which  were  developing  from  the  obscure 
convent  of  Citeaux,     It  might  be   venerable   and 
beautiful,  but  there  was  a  vigour  in  the  uncom- 
promising fervour  of  the  new  order,  and  an  un- 
encumbered grace  in  its  holy  poverty,  which  was 
sure  to  attract  all  the  ardent  spirits  in  the  Church. 
Hence  many  a  promising  monk  passed  over  to  the 
Cistercians,  and  left  sore  displeasure  behind  him 
among  his  brethren,  to  whom  his  fervour  seemed 
to  be  a  reproach.    Around  the  ancient  monasteries 
there  arose  everywhere  new  institutions,  not  hal- 
lowed by  time  and  adorned  by  the  piety  of  kings, 
but  carrying  with  them  the  hearts  of  the  people  by 
the  sanctity  of  their  inmates.    This  new  privilege 
granted  by   Innocent   caused   all   this   smothered 
flame  to  burst  out ;  a  Cluniac  monastery,  that  of 
Gigny  in  Champagne,  refused  to  allow  its  neigh- 
bour, the  house  of   Miroir,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  privilege,  and  still  exacted  the  tithes  in   the 
teeth  of  the  authority  of  the   Holy  See.     It   was 
for   this    contumacy    put    under   an    interdict,    in 
consequence   of    which   the   whole  Cluniac   order 
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was  up  in  arms.  It  was  fortunate  that  Pontius 
had  ceased  to  be  abbot  of  Cluny,  and  that  Peter 
the  Venerable  now  ruled  over  the  order.  From 
his  position  Peter  was  obliged  to  support  the  vast 
body  of  which  he  was  the  ruler ;  he  therefore 
addressed  a  letter  of  sharp  remonstrance  to  the 
chapter  of  Citeaux,  and  did  his  best  to  get  the 
privilege  reversed  at  the  papal  court ;  he  however 
never  for  a  moment  lost  the  unbounded  love  which 
he  felt  for  the  great  men  who  were  at  the  head  of 
this  new  movement  in  the  Church.  The  next  year, 
fearing  lest  his  former  letter  should  have  been  too 
severe,  he  wrote  to  the  assembled  chapter,  to  pro- 
test that  he  had  the  real  interests  of  peace  in  his 
heart  when  he  wrote  that  letter,  and  concludes 
with  saying,  "I  rest  in  peace,  and  I  will  rest  on 
you.  I  rejoice  and  I  will  rejoice  in  you,  yea, 
though  injured,  I  will  not  depart  from  you." 
From  the  really  Christian  spirit  of  this  noble- 
minded  man,  a  real  love  was  maintained  among 
the  higher  authorities  of  the  two  orders;  among 
the  inferior  members  there  was,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, on  the  Cistercian  side  often  a  Puritanical 
adhesion  to  the  letter  of  the  rule,  and,  on  the 
Cluniac,  a  most  unchristian  tone  of  jealousy  and 
mistrust.  But  the  most  perfect  harmony  prevailed 
between  the  abbot  of  Cluny  and  the  ruling  body 
of  Citeaux,  with  Stephen  at  their  head.  It  was 
not  that  Peter  did  not  feel  a  most  filial  affection 
for  the  noble  monastery  in  which  he  had  learned 
to  know  Christ,  and  over  which  he  now  ruled; 
nor  did  he  fail  to  be  really  and  acutely  pained 
M^ien  the  force  of  circumstances  necessarily  placed 
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him  in  collision  with   the  Cistercians.     But   not- 
withstanding the  blows  which  he  thus  received  in 
his  most  tender  affections,  he  ever  maintained  an 
unbounded    reverence    for    this    new    institution 
which  God,  through   Stephen's  means,  had  raised 
in    the  Church.      He  was   content  that  his   light 
should    wane    while    Stephen,    whom    the    world 
would  call  his  rival,  increased  in   power  and  in- 
fluence  every  day.    Above  all,  he  rejoiced   with 
enthusiasm    in    St.   Bernard's   sanctity,   and    even 
kissed  his  letters  when  they  appeared,  to  gladden 
his  heart;   he  seems  to  repose  in   perfect  confi- 
dence, as  it  were  on  the  bosom  of  a  friend,  when 
he  writes  to  tJie  saint ;  he  exercises  his  playful  and 
polished  wit  on  these  occasions,  professing  that  he 
feels  quite  secure  in  thus  giving  loose  to  his  cheer- 
fulness in  his  letters  to  his  dear  friend ;   and  St. 
Bernard   in   return   compliments  him   by  saying 
that  he  at  least  could  indulge  his  vi\i  without  sin. 
He  strenuously  set  alxjut  reforming   his  order; 
and  so  far  from  being  angered  by  St.  Bernard's 
indignant  remonstrances  in  his  Apology,  his  new 
statutes  adopts  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  suggei$tions 
contained  in  tliat  celebrated  treatise.     Some  of  his 
reforms  are  evidently  taken  from  Cistercian  regula- 
tions, and  especially  from  those  made  by  Stephen 
himself.    Crucifixes  of  wood  were  ordered  to  be 
used  instead  of  the  precious  metals,  when  the  holy 
rood  was  applied  to  the  lips  of  a  dymg  monk;' 
it  was  not  a  cross  of  gold  or  silver,  but  a  cross 
of  wood,  which  redeemed  the  world.    Again,  the 
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magnificent  candlestick  of  Cluny,  which  scandalised 
Cistercian  simplicity,  was  not  to  be  lighted  up 
except  on  the  great  festivals ;  at  other  times  iron 
candlesticks  were  to  be  used.^  Thus  did  Stephen's 
influence  extend  even  to  Cluny,  notwithstanding 
the  angry  monks.  The  quarrels  on  the  subject  of 
tithes  lasted  many  years  even  after  Stephen's  death, 
but  it  never  destroyed  the  harmony  which  prevailed 
between  Peter  the  Venerable  and  his  friends  of  the 
chapter  of  Citeaux. 

>  Stat.  52. 
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Since  the  admission  of  St.  Bernard  into  Citeaux, 
the  life  of  Stephen  has  been  that  of  his  order. 
History  only  speaks  of  him  occasionally  as  a 
monastic  legislator,  or  as  the  founder  of  some 
new  convent.  The  lord  abbot  of  Citeaux  appears 
sometimes  amongst  the  signatures  attached  to  a 
council,  or  to  some  document  which  the  labour 
of  the  Benedictines  has  brought  from  the  chartu- 
lary  of  a  convent.  It  is  well  that  it  should  be 
so,  for  the  great  order  of  Citeaux  was  Stephen's 
structure,  and  on  that  his  noble  work  his  claims 
to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful  rest.  We  now, 
however,  come  to  a  part  where  he  is  put  forward 
exclusively  ;  his  long  and  laborious  life  is  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  It  comes  suddenly  upon  the 
reader  of  the  Cistercian  Annalist,  and  takes  him 
by  surprise  to  find  that  the  chapter  to  which  Peter 
the  Venerable*s  letter  was  addressed  was  the  last 
held  by  Stephen.  No  data  are  given  in  his  history 
to  ascertain  his  age,  so  that  his  years  go  on  silently, 
numbered  by  those  of  Citeaux,  and  it  seems  strange 
that  all  at  once,  when  his  order  is  in  the  height 
of  prosperity,  his  life,  which  was  the  moving  prin- 
ciple of  the  whole,  should  come  to  an  end.  Yet 
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so  it  is  even  with  the  greatest  saints ;  man  goeth 
to  his  labour  until  the  evening,  and  then  leaves  it 
unfinished,  and  goes  home  to  rest  in  the  grave. 
At  the  chapter  of  1133,  the  year  after  the  privilege 
was  granted  to  the  Cistercians  by  Innocent,  when, 
says  the  Exordium,  "  our  blessed  father,  Stephen, 
had  stoutly  administered  the  office  committed  to 
him,  according  to  the  true  rule  of  humility  given 
to  us  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  was  worn 
out  with  old  age,  and  his  eyes  were  blind,  so  that 
he  could  not  see,  he  laid  aside  his  pastoral  charge, 
wishing  to  think  in  peace  on  God,  and  on  himself 
through  the  sweet  taste  of  holy  contemplation." 
This  is  the  first  word  that  is  said  of  Stephen's  old 
age,  and  up  to  this  time  we  might  have  fancied 
him  as  vigorous  as  ever,  with  his  eyesight  clear, 
and  his  faculties  unimpaired.  But  although  his 
eyes  had  failed,  and  his  body  was  in  darkness, 
yet  the  vision  of  his  soul  was  as  bright  as  ever ; 
he  was  still  to  the  last  the  Cistercian  contemplative, 
who  had  fled  to  the  forest,  and  to  the  desert,  to 
dwell  with  God  alone.  Before,  however,  his  soul 
was  freed  from  its  earthly  tabernacle,  Stephen  had 
still  a  trial  to  undergo ;  God  willed  that  his  saint 
should  die  with  his  arms  in  his  hands.  The  electors 
to  whose  task  it  fell  to  choose  a  successor,  on 
Stephen's  resignation,  pitched  upon  a  man  who 
was  utterly  unworthy  to  succeed  him.  Wido, 
abbot  of  Three  Fountains,  had  by  some  means 
deceived  men  into  an  opinion  of  his  sanctity,  and 
though,  as  the  Exordium  calls  him,  he  was  but 
a  whited  sepulchre,  the  abbots  pitched  upon  him 
to  govern  the  abbey  and  the  whole  order.    Stephen 
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knew  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was ;  it  is  even  said  that 
God  specially  revealed  to  him  the  wickedness  of 
this  new  abbot.  By  that  wonderful  inward  vision 
which  God  sometimes  grants  His  saints,  he  could 
see  his  successor  receiving  the  profession  of  the 
monks,  though  his  outward  eye  was  blind ;  when 
lo  !  God  showed  him  the  evil  spirit  entering  in  at 
his  mouth,  as  he  sat  on  high  amidst  the  brethren, 
coming  one  by  one  to  do  him  reverence.  Stephen, 
however,  remained  still  ;  he  felt  sure  that  God 
would  not  abandon  the  rising  order,  and  he  did 
not  choose  to  take  upon  him  again  a  government 
which  he  had  just  laid  down,  by  interfering  with 
the  free  choice  of  the  monks.  St.  Bernard  was 
absent  in  Italy,  and  therefore  he  could  not  apply 
to  him  ;  in  full  trust  therefore  upon  God,  he  waited 
till  the  designs  of  Providence  should  manifest  them- 
selves. With  this  dreadful  secret  on  his  mind 
he  held  his  peace.  He  had  not  long  to  wait,  for 
"scarcely  had  one  month  passed  away,  when  by 
the  revelation  of  the  Lord  his  uncleanness  was  laid 
bare,  and  this  bastard  plant  which  the  heavenly 
Father  had  not  planted  was  rooted  out  of  Paradise." 
What  was  the  sin  of  Wido  is  not  known,  and  his 
name  does  not  even  occur  in  the  common  cata- 
logue of  Cistercian  abbots ;  the  brethren  seem  to 
have  tried  to  sink  his  memory  in  oblivion.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Rainaldus,  a  monk  of  Clairvaux, 
and  a  man  in  whose  hands  Stephen  rejoiced  to 
leave  his  order.  His  work  was  now  done  upon 
earth,  and  his  strength  was  fast  sinking ;  he  did 
not  live  many  months  after  Rainaldus  was  elected. 
It  is  not  known  whether  his  illness  was  short  or 
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lingering,  but  the  Exordium  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  death-bed  of  the  man  of  God  :  *'  As 
the  time  approached  when  the  old  man  lying  on 
his  bed  was,  after  his  labours  were  over,  to  be 
brought  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the 
lowest  room  of  poverty,  which  he  had  chosen  in 
the  world,  according  to  the  counsel  of  our  Saviour, 
was  about  to  mount  up  to  the  banquet  of  the 
Father  of  the  family  on  high,  there  met  together, 
besides  others,  certain  brethren,  abbots  of  his  order, 
to  accompany  by  their  most  dutiful  services  and 
prayers,  their  faithful  friend  and  most  lowly  father, 
thus  on  his  way  to  his  home.  And  when  he  was 
in  his  last  agony,  and  was  near  death,  the  brethren 
began  to  talk  together,  and  to  call  him  blessed  ; 
being  a  man  of  such  merit,  they  said  that  he  could 
go  securely  to  God,  who  had  in  his  time  brought  so 
much  fruit  to  the  Church  of  God.  He  heard  this, 
and  gathering  together  his  breath  as  he  could,  said 
with  a  half-reproachful  voice,  '  What  is  that  ye  are 
saying  ?  Verily,  I  say  to  you,  that  I  am  going  to 
God  as  trembling  and  anxious  as  if  I  had  never 
done  any  good.  For  if  there  has  been  any  good 
in  me,  and  if  any  fruit  has  come  forth  through  my 
littleness,  it  was  through  the  help  of  the  grace  of 
God,  and  I  fear  and  tremble  much,  lest  perchance 
I  have  kept  that  grace  less  worthily  and  less  humbly 
than  I  ought.'  Beneath  this  shield  of  the  perfect 
lowliness  which  sounded  on  his  lips,  and  grew  deep 
in  his  heart,  he  put  off  the  old  man,  and  putting 
aside  in  his  might  all  the  most  wicked  darts  of  the 
enemy,  fiery  and  sulphurous  though  they  were,  he 
passed  with  ease  the  airy  region   of   storms,  and 


mounted  up  and  was  crowned  at  the  gate  of  Para- 
dise." It  was  on  the  28th  of  March  11 34,  that 
Stephen  quitted  this  weary  life  to  join  St.  Robert 
and  St.  Alberic,  whom  he  had  so  long  survived. 
The  17th  of  April,  on  which  his  name  occurs  in 
the  Martyrology,  and  which  was  his  festival,  was 
probably  the  day  of  his  canonisation.  His  day  is 
not  now  remembered  amongst  us ;  many  will  not 
even  have  heard  of  his  name,  and  those  who  have 
heard  of  him  may  possibly  be  surprised  to  find  that 
he  was  an  Englishman.  His  eyes  were  probably 
never  gladdened  with  a  sight  of  the  green  fields  of 
merry  England,  ever  since  he  quitted  his  monastery 
of  Sherborne  to  study  at  Paris.  Yet  his  country 
may  be  proud  to  own  this  great  saint.  He  was  the 
spiritual  father  of  St.  Bernard,  and  was,  it  may  be 
said,  the  principal  founder  of  the  Order  of  Cister- 
cians. Before  he  died  he  had  founded  twenty 
monasteries  of  the  line  of  Citeaux;  the  number 
of  houses  of  the  whole  order  was  upwards  of  ninety. 
St.  Stephen  was  in  character  a  very  Englishman  ; 
his  life  has  that  strange  mixture  of  repose  and  of 
action  which  characterises  England.  Contemplative 
and  ascetic  as  he  was,  he  was  still  in  his  way  a  man 
of  action ;  he  had  the  head  to  plan,  and  the  calm, 
unbending  energy  to  execute  a  great  work.  His 
very  countenance,  if  we  may  trust  his  contemporary 
the  monk  of  Malmesbury,  was  English;  he  was 
courteous  in  speech,  blithe  in  countenance,  with 
a  soul  ever  joyful  in  the  Lord.^  His  order  seems 
to  have  thriven  in  St.  Stephen's  native  air;   most 
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of  our  great  abbeys,  Tintern,  Reivaux,  Fountains, 
Furness,  and  Netley,  which  are  now  known  by 
their  beautiful  ruins,  were  Cistercian.    The  Order 
took   to   itself   all   the   quiet   nooks   and   valleys, 
and  all  the  pleasant  streams  of  old  England,  and 
gladdened  the  soul  of  the  labourer  by  its  constant 
bells.      Its   agricultural   character  was   peculiarly 
suited   to   the  country,   though   it  took  its   birth 
beyond  the  seas.     Doubtless  St.   Stephen,  when 
he  was  working  under  the  hot  sun  of  France,  often 
thought  of  the  harvest  moon  and  the  ripe  corn- 
fields of  his   native   land.     May  his  prayers  now 
be  heard  before  the  throne  of  grace  for  that  dear 
country  now  lying  under  the  wrath  of  God  for 
the  sins  of  its  children.     "Pray  ye  for  the  peace 
of  Jerusalem ;  they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee." 
O   Lx)rd,  our   "  eyes   long   sore    for   Thy   word ; 
oh,  when  wilt  Thou  comfort "  us  ?     "  Comfort  us 
again  now  after  the  time  that  Thou  hast  plagued 
us,  and   for  the  years  wherein  we   have  suffered 
adversity."    "  Then  shall  the  earth  bring  forth  her 
increase,  and  God,  even  our  own  God,  shall  give 
us  His  blessing." 
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To  be  striving  to  do  good  and  to  follow  conscience, 
to    be    secretly   sure    that,   with   many   miserable 
failures,  we  are  doing  God's  work,  and  yet  the  while 
to  be  misunderstood,  cruelly  misinterpreted  by  per- 
sons whom  we  not  only  acknowledge  to  be  good 
but  indeed  far  better  than  ourselves — this  is  a  cross 
which  Saints  have  sometimes  had  to  bear.     It  was 
St.  Wilfrid's  cross,  and  very  heavily  it  pressed  upon 
him.    When  St.  Bernard  persecuted  St.  William  of 
York,   the   archbishop  doubtless  suffered  greatly ; 
yet  he  was  no  Saint  then,  and  he  could  not  have 
had  that  high  clear  consciousness  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing for  the  cause  of  Christ  and  His  Church,  which 
St.  Wilfrid  might  have.      But  it  may  be  that  St. 
William  often  pondered  the  story  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor, in   many  respects  not  unlike  his  own. 
This  then  forms  part  of  the  interest  of  St.  Wilfrid's 
life  to  a  reader,  while  it  gives  no  little  pain  and  per- 
plexity to  the  writer.   Here  is  a  Saint  misunderstood 
by  Saints,  persecuted  by  Saints,  deposed  by  Saints 
as  unworthy  of  the  pontificate :  truly  a  very  fertile 
theme  for  the  shallow  criticisms  of  the  children  of 
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the  world :  while  to  a  Christian  its  lesson  is  that 
earth  is  not  our  home,  that  the  balance  of  things  is 
not  righted  till  the  Judgment,  the  oppressive  mys- 
tery of  the  world  not  unriddled,  the  Church  Mili- 
tant not  the  Church  Triumphant :  a  simple  thing  to 
say,  yet  involving  more  than  most  people  put  into 
the  consideration. 

Then  another  thing  which  makes  St.  Wilfrid's  life 
interesting  is  its  being,  so  to  speak  (for  the  language 
is   hardly  too  strong),   a  new  beginning  for  the 
Saxon   Church,  a  new  mission  from  Rome.     Not 
only  were  the  northern  shires  almost  in  overt  schism 
about  the   Scottish   usages,  not  only  had   rough- 
handed  kings  begun  to  tyrannise  over  the  Church 
and  even  interfere  in  episcopal  elections,  but  we  are 
told  that,  after  the  death  of  St.  Deusdedit,  Wine,  the 
bishop  of  the  West  Saxons,  was  the  only  canonically 
consecrated  bishop  in  England,  and  he  too  after- 
wards guilty  of  fearful  simony,  and  Wilfrid  felt  him- 
self  compelled  to  go  to  the  Gallican  bishops  for 
consecration ;  and  the  course  of  the  narrative  will 
bring  before  us  some  lamentable  instances  of  Eras- 
tian  submission,  and  even  of  disgraceful  misrule  in 
ecclesiastical  synods.    But  Rome  carried  the  day  in 
the  person  of  St.  Wilfrid.    They  wore  him  out  with 
strife,  calumny,  and  persecution ;  but  his  patience 
was  indomitable,  his  energy  unsleeping,  and  he 
finished  his  work,  though  he  died  in  finishing  it. 
Such  was  St.  Wilfrid's  office  ;  let  us  sec  how  he  ful- 
filled it. 

Of  Wilfrid's  parents  nothing  more  is  known  than 
that  they  were  noble.  None  of  his  three  biographers 
mention  his  father's  name  or  the  place  of  his  birth. 
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The  date  seems  to  have  been  somewhere  about  634, 
if  that  is  not  putting  it  too  late.  His  birth  was 
marked  by  a  singular  prodigy,  which  attracted 
people's  attention  to  him,  and  made  them  divine 
what  manner  of  child  he  was  to  be.  At  the  moment 
of  his  birth  a  heavenly  light  enveloped  the  house,  so 
that,  to  those  without,  it  appeared  as  though  it  were 
in  flames.  His  mother  died  while  he  was  yet  a 
child,  and  Fredegod  relates  that  the  fury  of  a  step- 
mother rendered  his  home  anything  but  peaceful ; 
and  in  his  thirteenth  year,  the  boyish  noble,  already 
showing  his  ardent  and  fearless  spirit,  demanded  of 
his  father  horses  and  armour  and  a  retinue,  and  in 
this  guise,  as  if  he  were  playing  at  chivalry,  young 
Wilfrid  received  the  paternal  blessing,  turned  his 
back  upon  his  home,  and  proceeded  in  gay  martial 
trappings  to  the  court  of  King  Oswy.  He  met  with 
a  kind  or  rather  good-natured  reception,  and  was 
soon  wisely  provided  for  by  Queen  Eanflede.  It 
chanced  that  there  was  then  at  court  an  old  noble 
named  Cudda,  whom  a  long  palsy  had  weaned  from 
the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  who  was  anxious  to 
become  a  monk  at  Lindisfarne.  To  his  care  the 
queen  commended  young  Wilfrid.  Anything  that 
was  a  change  seems  to  have  suited  the  boy  equally 
well.  Perhaps  he  was  tired  of  his  armour  and 
retinue.  However,  he  asked  his  father's  leave  to  go 
to  Lindisfarne,  to  which  his  father  willingly  con- 
sented, deeming  such  a  wish  in  one  so  young  to  be 
probably  an  inspiration  of  Heaven.  He  resided 
some  years  among  the  monks,  diligently  pursuing 
his  studies,  and  which  is  of  far  more  importance, 
daily  growing   in  chastity  and  other  graces.     His 
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powers  of  mind  were  very  great  indeed  ;  the  psalter 
was  quickly  learned,  and  he  made  himself  master  of 
such  other  books  as  fell  in  his  way.  But  he  was  so 
far  from  conceit  or  forwardness  or  thirst  for  praise 
that  his  obedience  edified  the  whole  community, 
and  his  humility  was  so  lovely  as  to  gain  for  him 
the  affections  of  old  and  young.  But,  as  St.  Bede 
says,  he  was  a  clear-sighted  youth,  and  that  means 
a  great  deal  in  the  mouth  of  the  venerable  historian. 
In  truth,  amid  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne,  in  the 
very  stronghold  of  Scottish  usages,  Wilfrid  made  a 
discovery,  and  that  discovery  gave  the  colour  to  his 
whole  life.  Whether  he  had  fallen  upon  some  old 
books,  or  from  whatever  cause,  he  began  to  suspect 
that  there  was  a  more  perfect  way  of  serving  God  ; 
that  there  were  ancient  traditions  of  Catholic  cus- 
toms which  it  was  most  dangerous  to  slight,  and 
yet  which  were  utterly  neglected.  When  once  he 
had  got  this  into  his  mind,  he  seized  upon  it  and 
followed  it  out  in  that  prescient  way  in  which  men 
who  have  a  work  to  do  are  gifted  to  detect  and  pur- 
sue their  master  idea,  without  wasting  themselves  on 
collateral  objects.  Wilfrid  pondered  and  pondered 
this  discovery  in  his  solitude,  and  he  saw  that  the 
one  thing  to  do  was  to  go  to  Rome,  and  learn  under 
the  shadow  of  St.  Peter's  chair  the  more  perfect 
way.  To  look  Romeward  is  a  Catholic  instinct, 
seemingly  implanted  in  us  for  the  safety  of  the  faith. 
Wilfrid  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  secret  of 
his  difficulties,  neither  do  the  good  monks  seem  to 
have  been  quite  satisfied  themselves  that  all  was 
right.  He  acquainted  them  with  his  purpose  of 
going  to  Rome  to  see  what  rites  were  followed  by 


the  churches  and  monasteries  close  to  the  Apostolic 
See.  They  not  only  approved  his  design,  but  ex- 
horted him  at  once  to  put  it  into  execution. 

Wilfrid,  leaving  Lindisfarne,  went  to  take  counsel 
of  his  patroness  Queen  Eanfiede,  St.  Edwin's 
daughter,  whose  baptism  was  such  an  interesting 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Northumbrian  Church. 
The  queen  highly  commended  Wilfrid's  intentions, 
and  despatched  him  to  Kent  to  King  Erconbert, 
who  was  her  relation,  desiring  him  to  send  the 
youth  to  Rome.  The  Church  of  Canterbury  was 
at  that  time  governed  by  St.  Honorius,  a  man  who 
is  described  as  being  peculiarly  well  skilled  in 
ecclesiastical  matters.  Here  then  was  another  field 
for  the  keen-eyed  Wilfrid.  But  it  was  short  of 
Rome.  The  process  may  be  longer  or  shorter, 
but  Catholics  get  to  Rome  at  last,  in  spite  of  wind 
and  tide.  What  he  saw  in  Kent  would  only  make 
him  thirst  more  to  approach  as  an  ardent  pilgrim 
the  veritable  metropolis  of  the  Church,  to  pray  at 
the  tombs  of  the  Apostles,  and  reverence  the  throne 
in  the  Lateran  Cathedral,  and  honour  the  relics  in 
the  basilica  of  Holy  Cross.  Everybody  who  came 
across  Wilfrid  seems  to  have  been  struck  with  him, 
and  not  only  so,  but  to  have  loved  him  also.  King 
Erconbert  probably  had  not  as  yet  forwarded  many 
pilgrims  from  the  northern  shires  to  Rom-.;  it  was 
a  road  untrodden  by  the  English  youth,  says  Eddi 
Stephani,— untrodden  as  yet;  so  that  Wilfrid  was 
singular  in  looking  on  such  a  pilgrimage  as  merito- 
rious, and  hoping  to  win  pardon  for  the  sins  and 
ignorances  of  his  youth  in  such  a  holy  vicinity  as 
the  threshold  of  the  Apostles.     However  this  fresh. 
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quick  youth  from  the  north  seems  to  have  asto- 
nished the  Kentish  king  not  a  little.  Prayer,  fast, 
vigil,  and  reading  made  up  the  life  of  his  young 
guest,  so  that  Erconbert  **  loved  him  marvellously." 
Indeed,  Wilfrid  must  have  had  a  versatile  mind,  and 
certainly  hesitated  at  nothing  which  enabled  him 
to  realise  to  himself  communion  with  Rome.  This 
strong  feeling  seems  to  be  the  key  to  almost  every- 
thing he  did.  At  Lindisfarne  he  had  learned  the 
psalter ;  but  it  was  St.  Jerome's  improved  version, 
generally  used  by  the  Gallican  and  German  Churches 
of  that  day.  At  Canterbury  he  found  the  old  ver- 
sion in  use,  as  it  stood  before  St.  Jerome  took  the 
matter  in  hand.  In  fact  it  was  used  at  Rome  in 
preference  to  St.  Jerome's  version  ;  this  was  enough 
for  Wilfrid.  He  made  all  tlie  haste  he  could  to  for- 
get St.  Jerome's  version,  and  learn  the  old  one. 
What  a  task  it  must  have  been  1  Learning  the 
psalter  by  heart  is  plain  work,  even  if  it  take  some 
time  and  no  little  diligence ;  but  to  go  on  saying 
the  hours  for  years,  wearing  the  very  inflexions  of 
St.  Jerome's  version  into  his  heart,  and  then  to  lay 
it  aside,  and  learn  a  new  version,  and  steer  clear  of 
his  old  remembrances  during  recitation, — this  must 
have  been  an  irksome  task,  znd  one  which  many 
would  never  have  compassed  at  all.  But  it  was  a 
labour  of  love  :  it  brought  Wilfrid  more  into  con- 
tact with  Roman  things.  This  was  the  Roman  feel- 
ing in  a  little  matter  ;  but  it  was  the  same  feeling,  and 
no  other,  which  was  the  life  of  his  actions  after- 
wards. 

Erconbert  detained  the  reluctant  pilgrim  for  four 
long  years  in  the  Kentish  courti  and  Wilfrid  began 
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to  languish  with  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred. 
Meanwhile  there  arrived  another  young  noble  on 
his  way  to  Rome.  This  was  no  other  than  Bene- 
dict Biscop.  The  king  could  now  hardly  defer  his 
consent  to  Wilfrid's  departure,  and  is  said  to  have 
told  St.  Benedict  to  take  him  to  Rome.  From  this 
it  would  appear  that  St.  Benedict  was  the  elder  of 
the  two  :  now  we  know  he  was  only  five  and  twenty 
when  he  made  his  first  journey  to  Rome,  so  that 
Wilfrid  must  have  been  very  young  indeed  when 
he  left  Lindisfarne,  as  he  had  resided  four  years 
with  Erconbert.  Wilfrid  and  St.  Benedict  travelled 
together  as  far  as  Lyons ;  and  here  begins  another 
characteristic  of  St.  Wilfrid's  life.  He  and  St.  Bene- 
dict disagreed,  and  parted  at  Lyons.  That  there 
was  nothing  eccentric  in  Wilfrid's  temper,  no  unto* 
ward  projections  in  his  character,  one  may  infer 
from  the  love  with  which  he  seems  to  have  inspired 
people  generally.  Yet  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing about  him  not  easily  come  at,  not  re^idily 
understood  or  sympathised  with,  which  must  ac- 
count for  much  that  happened  to  him.  That  there 
was  a  quarrel  seems  clear  from  the  somewhat  am- 
biguous language  of  Eddi  Stephani.  "Affable  to 
all,  penetrating  in  mind,  strong  in  body,  a  qttick 
tpoiktr^^  expert  at  all  good  ux)rks,  fu  ntver  fuuiasour 
fact ;  but  with  alacrity  and  joy  he  travelled  on  to 
the  city  of  Lyons ;  there  he  abode  some  time  with 
his  companions,  his  austere-minded  leader  depart- 
ing from  him,  as  Barnabas  did  from  Paul  because 
of  John  who  was  surnamed  Mark."    What  this  ex- 
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actly  means,  whether  there  was  any  John  Mark,  «>. 
any  bone  of  contention,  in  the  case,  or  whether,  as 
is  usual  with  the  writers  of  those  ages,  whose  style 
is  tesselated  all  over  with  Scripture  vocabulary  and 
allusions,  the  quarrel  between  two  good  men  simply 
brought  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  to  mind  in  the 
way  of  an  analogy, — we  confess  we  do  not  know. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  Wilfrid  and  Benedict 
separated  at  Lyons  in  some  unpleasant  way;  and 
it  may  be  that  the  objects  of  the  two  were  not  alike. 
St.  Benedict  seems  to  have  wished  to  visit  Rome, 
and  did  not  want  to  linger  by  the  way ;  while  one 
of  Wilfrid's  professed  objects  was  to  visit  and  ex- 
amine the  chief  monasteries  on  the  road  and  study 
their  discipline,  an  object  which,  later  in  life,  be- 
came paramount  with  St.  Benedict  himself. 

If  the  date  of  Benedict's  first  visit  to  Rome  be 
correctly  fixed  to  the  year  653,  then  634  obviously 
cannot  be  the  date  of  Wilfrid's  birth  ;  for  he  was 
fourteen  when  he  went  to  Lindisfarne,  and  he 
stayed  four  years  in  Kent ;  this  would  only  leave 
him  a  year  at  Lindisfarne,  whereas  Bede  distinctly 
says  that  he  served  God  some  years  in  that  holy 
house.  The  chronology  of  St.  Wilfrid's  life  is 
altogether  very  difficult  to  fix ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
pretended  that  the  dates  given  here  are  really  the 
true  ones ;  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  but  without  any  such  special  research  as 
would  have  been  beside  the  practical  end  for  which 

the  life  was  written. 

St.  Delphinus  was  archbishop  of  Lyons  at  the 
time  when  Wilfrid  visited  that  city,  and  he  would  of 
course  be  provided  with  commendatory  letters  from 
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St.  Honorius  to  all  the  prelates  whose  dioceses  lay 
in  his  road  to  Rome.    The  young  pilgrim  seems  to 
have  made  the  same  favourable  impression  on  the 
archbishop  that  he  had  done  on  so  many  others, 
and  it  is  particularly  mentioned  that   his  bright 
face  recommended  him  especially  to  Delphinus  as 
betokening  an  inward  purity  and  calmness.     In  a 
short  time  he  became  so  much  attached  to  Wilfrid 
that  he  proposed  to  adopt  him,  promised  to  give 
him  his  niece  in  marriage,  and  to  obtain  for  him  an 
important  government  in  Gaul.    "  If  you  consent 
to  this,"  said  the  archbishop,  "you  will  find  me 
ready  to  help  you  in  all  things  just  as  a  father." 
But  much  as  the  archbishop  loved  Wilfrid,  he  had 
not  fathomed  him ;   saint  and  martyr  though   he 
was,  he  did  not  see  the   tokens  of   Wilfrid's  real 
character,  his  love  of  God,  his  burning  zeal  for  the 
Church,  his  invincible  singleness  of  purpose ;  else 
would  he  never  have  tempted  him  with  the  world. 
He  imagined  his  guest  to  be  a  young  Saxon  noble, 
full  of  chivalry  and  devotion,  high  purposes  and 
virginal  purity.      But  Wilfrid  comprehended  that 
he  was  called  to  higher  things  than  honourable 
wedlock  and   dignified   magistracy,   room    though 
there  was  in  these  things  to  serve  God  and   His 
Church.     He  refused  the  archbishop's  kind  offers. 
"  I  have  vows,"  said  he,  "  which  I  must  pay  to  the 
Lord ;   I  have  left,  like  Abraham,  my  kindred  and 
my  father's  house  to  visit  the  Apostolic  See,  and 
learn  the  rules  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  that  my 
country  may  make  proof  of  them  in  God's  service  ; 
and  I  would  fain  receive  from  God  what  He  has 
promised  to  them  that  love  Him,  an  hundredfold 
VOL.  I.  ^ 
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now,  and  then  eternal  life,  for  leaving  father  and 
mother,  houses  and  lands.     If  it  please  God,  I  will 
see  your  face  again  on  my  return.'*     The  arch- 
bishop was  of  course  too  holy  a  man  not  to  delight 
still  more  in  Wilfrid,  seeing  in  him  such  manifest 
proofs  of  a  heavenly  vocation.      He  detained  him 
on  the  whole  about  a  year  at  Lyons,  and  doubtless 
gave  him  much  valuable  instruction  in  the  customs 
of  the  Church.     Lyons  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhone 
are  not  without  Christian  antiquities  and  associa- 
tions of  a  sort  to   make  a  deep  impression    on 
Wilfrid ;  and  it  would  not  escape  him  that  Easter 
was  celebrated  after  the  Roman  computation  in  the 
city  of  St.  Iren^us,  notwithstanding  the  vain  plea  of 
the  Scots  that  they  stood  upon  the  tradition  of  St. 
John.    At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  St. 
Delphinus  allowed  his  guest  to  depart  for  Rome. 
The  good  archbishop  had  promised  to  be  a  father 
to  Wilfrid,  if  he  would  accept  his  offers  of  worldly 
happiness  and  rank;   would  not  the  holy  martyr 
feel  still  more  a  father's  yearning  heart  to  that 
heroic  youth  who  with  such  gentle  consistency  put 
the  bright  things  of  the  vi-orld  aside,  and  went  on 
his  way  hopefully  and  bravely  ? 

As  at  Canterbury  and  Lyons,  so  at  Rome  Wilfrid 
distinguished  himself  by  his  genius  for  making 
friends.  The  archdeacon  Boniface,  who  was  secre- 
tary to  St.  Martin  the  Pope,i  attached  himself  par- 
ticularly to  the  young  Englishman,  and  took  as 
much  delight  in  teaching  him  as  if  he  had  been  his 
own  son.    Truly  Rome  was  always  a  kind-hearted 
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city ;  the  very  hearth  and  home  of  Catholic  hospi- 
tality ;  even  in  these  days,  if  considerate  kindness 
could  do  so  at  RonUy  the  very  aliens  are  made  to 
forget  that  they  are  aliens,  and  dream  for  that  little 
while  that  they  are  sons.  Is  this  craftiness  ?  Yes  ; 
goodness  was  ever  crafty,  ever  had  a  wily  way  of 
alluring  what  came  near  it.  How  happy  Wilfrid 
must  have  been  at  Rome  !  We  are  told  that  he 
spent  entire  months  in  going  from  one  holy  place 
to  another,  not  to  see  only,  but  to  pray  and  perfect 
himself  in  the  exercises  of  a  spiritual  life.  His  lot  in 
Rome  was  the  same  which  befalls  most  travellers  who 
go  there  for  religious  ends  and  spend  their  time  in  a 
religious  way.  Will  it  be  thought  superstitious  to  say 
that  to  such  persons  it  almost  invariably  happens 
that  there  is  something  or  other  of  a  mysterious  kind 
in  the  occurrences  which  befall  them  there,  some- 
thing new,  strange,  unaccountable,  provided  only 
they  are  searching  after  heavenly  things  ?  As  if 
that  city  were  instinct  with  a  sort  of  preternatural 
energy,  and  that  virtue  went  from  it,  either  to  heal 
or  hurt,  according  to  the  faith  of  him  who  touched, 
we  read  that  Rome  made  Petrarch  almost  an  infidel ; 
and  Luther,  to  say  the  best,  had  his  infidelity  corro- 
borated by  his  visit  to  the  Catholic  capital,  because  of 
the  sins,  the  pride,  luxury,  and  corruption  there. 

Mysterious  Rome  !  thy  very  ills  are  fraught 
With  somewhat  of  thy  fearful  destiny, 
So  that  the  vision  of  thy  sins  hath  wrought 
Even  like  a  curse  within  the  passer-by. 
Here  gazed  of  old  with  no  religious  eye 
Petrarch  the  worldling,  here  the  Apostate  Monk 
Came  ere  his  fall ;  and  when  they  saw  how  nigh 
Good  lay  to  evil,  their  base  spirits  shrunk 
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As  from  a  touchstone  which  could  bring  to  light 
Unworthy  natures  that  must  walk  by  sight 
Through  lack  of  trust :— and  thus  are  sceptics  made 
By  that  half-faith  which  seeks  for  good  unbound 
From  ill ;  and  hearts  are  daily  wanting  found, 
Upon  the  balance  of  that  problem  weighed. 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.     But  to  say 
nothing  of  other  shrines  where  relics  repose  and 
spots  where  holy  influences  abide,  who  shall  reach 
even  by  conjecture  to  the  number  and  extent  of 
visions  seen,   prayers  answered,   vows  suggested, 
lives  changed,  great   ends   dreamed,  endeavoured 
after,  accomplished,  inspirations,  or  something  very 
like  them,  given  to  the  listening  heart  ?— who  shall 
imagine  the   number   and   extent   of   these   things 
vouchsafed  at  one  place  only,  the  low  banisters 
with  their  coronal  of  starry  lights  round  the  con- 
fession   of    St.    Peter  and    St.   Paul,    where    rich 
and  poor   kneel   and    say  Augustine's   prayer,  or 
breathe  their  own  secret  wants  and  wishes?     It 
cannot  be  too  strong  a  thing  to  say  that  no  one 
ever  went  to  Rome  without  leaving  it  a  better  or 
a  worse   man   than   he  was,  with   a  higher  or  a 
harder  heart.     However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that    something    strange    occurred    to   Wilfrid   at 
Rome,  something  just  of  the  same  sort  that  we 
hear  of  so  frequently  in  these  days,  or  which  some 
of  us  may  have  actually  experienced. 

He  approached  Rome,  his  biographer  tells  us, 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which  St.  Paul  approached 
Jerusalem,  full  of  a  diffident  anxiety  lest  he  should 
have  run  in  vain.  He  sought  it  as  a  legitimate 
fountain  of  Catholic  teaching,  desiring  to  measure 
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and  compare  his  English  faith  with  it,  and  pre- 
pared to  abandon  whatever  was  opposed  to  the 
doctrine,  spirit,  or  usage  of  Rome.  He  went  to 
a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  or  rather  an 
oratory,  such  as  was  not  a  parish  church,  but  served 
by  occasional  priests.  It  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  earliest  places  he  visited.  There  on 
the  top  of  the  altar  was  a  copy  of  the  four  blessed 
Gospels ;  before  this  Wilfrid  knelt  down  humbly, 
and  prayed  to  God  through  the  merits  of  His  holy 
martyr  St.  Andrew  that  He  would  grant  him  the 
power  of  reading  the  book  aright,  and  of  preaching 
"the  eloquence  of  the  evangehsts"  to  the  people. 
From  certain  circumstances,  more  or  less  singular, 
Wilfrid  was  led  to  connect  the  unexpected  friend- 
ship and  instruction  of  the  archdeacon  Boniface 
with  this  prayer;  and  he  seems  to  have  told  his 
biographer  Eddi,  the  precentor  of  Canterbury,  that 
he  gained  that  friend  through  God  and  the  Apostle. 
Boniface  not  only  instructed  him  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Gospels,  but  taught  him  the  paschal 
computation,  and  dictated  to  him  the  rules  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  When  Wilfrid's  visit  drew 
near  a  close,  Boniface  presented  him  to  the  Pope, 
laying  open  to  his  Holiness  the  cause  of  his 
journey  and  how  strangely  and  perseveringly  he 
had  accomplished  it ;  whereupon  St.  Martin,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  young  Englishman's  head,  dis- 
missed him  with  blessing  and  prayer;  and  so 
Wilfrid  turned  his  back  on  Rome,  or  rather  carried 
Rome  away  with  him  in  his  heart. 

Wilfrid  had  now  a  long  road  to  traverse;   yet 
he  had  a  home  nearer  than  England,  even  the 
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palace  of  the  archbishop  of  Lyons.     Whether  the 
young  traveller  left  Rome  by  the  Porto  del  Popolo 
and  went  straight  to  the  Ponte  Molle,  or  whether 
he  left  it  by  the  Porto  degli  Angeli,  the  gate  of  the 
Saxon    Borgo,    and    so    skirted    the   Tiber    under 
Monte  Mario,  he  would  have  abundant  matter  for 
meditation  as  he  wended  to  Viterbo  over  the  tawny 
pastures  of  the  Campagna.     This  was  his  first  visit 
to  Rome ;  he  was  going  to  embrace  the  ecclesias- 
tical state  in  England  ;  how  unlikely  that  he  should 
ever  visit  Rome  again  !     He  had  nothing  to  carry 
away  with   him   but   reminiscences   of   profit   and 
pleasure.     He  little  thought  how  often  the  Eternal 
City  must  be  approached   by  him,  how  he  must 
sit  in  councils,  plead  his  cause  before  synods  and 
congregations,  carry  to  the  feet  of  popes  a  load  of 
weary  wrongs  and  vexing  calumnies  and  iniquitous 
oppressions,  how  the   hands  of  kings  and  arch- 
bishops should  be  heavy  on  him,  and  that  in  fear 
of  life,  he  should  escape  beyond  seas,  avoid  the 
daggers  of  assassins  and  the  conspiracies  of  mon- 
archs,  and   seek  refuge   at   the  very  tomb   of   St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  where  the  ardours  of  his  youth- 
ful imagination  had   drunk  and   been  satisfied   in 
joyous  pilgrimages.      Rome  had   been  the  dream 
of  his  boyhood ;    he  had  sought  it,  found  it,  and 
thought  he  had  done  with  it.     But  it  was  not  so  : 
the  word,  the  thought,  the  thing — they  were  to  be 
by   his   sick-bed   at   Meaux,   they   were   to   be   by 
his  death-bed  at  Oundle.     Ah  !  so  it  is  with  all  of 
us;  we  have  dreams,  and  they  are  other  than  we 
expected,  and  they  haunt  us  through  life,  and  go 
with  us  to  the  grave,  like  Wilfrid's  Rome. 
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At  Lyons,  Wilfrid  received  a  most  affectionate 
welcome  from  the  archbishop,  who  made  him  give 
a  detailed  narrative  of  all  that  had  befallen  him 
at  Rome,  and  all  that  he  saw,  and  all  that  he 
learned,  and  bade  him  show  him  the  relics  where- 
with Wilfrid  was   returning  enriched  to  his  own 
country.     He  remained  with   St.  Delphinus  three 
years  (some  say  six),  and  from  him  received  the 
clerical    tonsure,    St.    Peter's    tonsure,    as   it   was 
called  ;  for  even  in  this  matter  St.  Wilfrid  was  still 
obstinately    bent    on    Romanising.     The   Scottish 
tonsure,  called  by  the  witty  malice  of  the  Romans 
the  tonsure  of  Simon   Magus,  was   **z  semicircle 
shaved  from  ear  to  ear  above  the  forehead,  not 
reaching  to  the  hinder   part,  which  was  covered 
with  hair."     It  does  not  appear  that  any  symboli- 
cal meaning  was  attached  to  this  tonsure ;  it  was 
one  of  the   Scottish   usages  to  which  they  clung 
almost   as   fondly   as   to    their    Easter   reckoning. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  oriental  tradi- 
tion  for   this    custom,    for   the    Eastern    tonsure, 
sometimes  called  the  tonsure  of  St.  Paul,  consisted 
in  shaving  the  whole  head,  and  this  was  used  in 
some  Western  monasteries.^     But  the  tonsure  of 
St.  Peter  went  all  round  the  head,  and  was  a  pro- 
fessed symbol  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  a  solemn 
emblem  setting  forth  the  consecration  of  the  person 
so  marked  and  separated  from  the  children  of  the 
world.    This  was  the  tonsure  which  Wilfrid  now 
received  at  the  hands  of  St.  Delphinus.    The  longer 
Wilfrid  stayed  at   Lyons  the   more   necessary  he 
seemed  to  the   archbishop,  who  again  proposed 

»  Alban  Butler. 
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adopting  him  and  making  him  his  heir,  dropping 
all  mention  of  the  marriage. 

It  would  seem  by  the  style  of  the  good  precentor 
of  Canterbury,  that  Wilfrid  had  become  so  devoted 
to  foreign  usages  that  he  might  possibly  have  been 
tempted  to  remain  at  Lyons.     But,  as  he  says,  God 
wished  something  better  to  our  nation  than  that 
Wilfrid  should  stay  there.     It  is  not  our  business 
to  enter  into  the  causes  of  the  cruel  martyrdom 
of    St.    Delphinus.      A    persecution  i    was    raised 
against  the  Church,  or  at  least  the  bishops  who 
held  with   St.   Leger  of  Autun,    by    Ebroin,  the 
mayor  of  the  palace,  and  nine  bishops  were  put 
to  death,  and  Wilfrid's  host  among  them.    There 
was  one  strife,  only  one,  between  Delphinus  and 
his  EngUsh  guest;    he  forbade  Wilfrid   to  follow 
him   to   his   martyrdom,    and   Wilfrid   would   not 
obey.    "  What  is  better,"  said  he,  *'  than  for  father 
and  son  to  die  together  ?  to   be  with  Christ  to- 
gether ?"     So  he  went  with  him  to  the  scene  of 
his  passion.      First  the  archbishop  with  holy  in- 
trepidity suffered   martyrdom  ;   then  Wilfrid  was 
stripped,   and    was    standing   ready,   the    martyr's 
crown  hard  by  him  ;  but  another  martyrdom  than 
that   was  reserved  for  him;    weariness,   disquiet, 
thwarted  purposes,  harsh  misunderstandings,  strife, 
exile,  poverty,  disgrace— these  were  to  be  the  jewels 
of  his  crown.    While  he  stood  ready,  some  of  the 
captains  cried  out,  "Who  is  that  beautiful  youth 
who  is  now  preparing  himself  for  death  ?  "     It  was 

»  Sec  Michelct,  Hist,  de  France,  i.  273,  and  Butler's  Life  of  St.  Leo- 
degarius.  Some  writers  have  carelessly  attributed  this  persecution  to  St. 
Bathildis,  the  foundress  of  Corbie  and  Chelles,  an  Englishwoman. 
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answered  that  he  was  from  beyond  seas,  an  English- 
man. "  Spare  him  then,"  was  the  reply.  Eddi  Stc- 
phani  scarcely  knows  whether  to  rejoice  at  Wilfrid's 
escape,^  or  to  sorrow  for  his  missing  of  the  crown  ; 
but  at  any  rate,  as  he  observes,  he  was  like  St.  John 
at  the  Latin  gate,  when  plunged  in  the  boiling  oil ; 
he  was  a  confessor  ready,  nay  eager,  for  martyrdona, 
and  that  he  was  not  actually  a  martyr  was  of  God's 
Providence,  not  of  his  own  backwardness. 

By  some  means  or  other  Wilfrid  got  possession 
of  his  master's  body,  and  satisfied  his  affectionate 
reverence  by  procuring  for  it  an  honourable  and 
Christian  interment.    The  place  of  his  martyrdom 
was  Chalons-sur-Saone.     After  the  burial  of  St. 
Delphinus,  Wilfrid  appears  to  have  returned  home 
without  any  further  delay  :  let  us  cast  an  eye  over 
the  scene  of  his  future  labours.     Oswy  was  at  this 
time  the  King  of  the  Northumbrians.     His  two 
sons,  Egfrid  and  Alfrid,  seem  to  have  been  admitted 
by  him  as  partners  in  the  sovereignty,  and  are  by 
Bede  and   others   called  kings,   even  while   their 
father  lived.     It  is  said  by  some  that  Wilfrid  had 
been  acquainted  with  Alfrid  before  he  left  England, 
and  had  inspired  him  with  the  same  sentiments  of 
devotedness  to  Rome  which  so  distinguished  him- 
self.    If  this   be  true,   he   can   hardly   have   been 
connected  with  Alfrid  as  *his  tutor,  as  some  say ; 
but  while  at  Lindisfarne  he  may  have  been  selected 
for  his  high  birth  and  intelligence  as  an  occasional 
companion  of  the  prince.    One  thing  however  is 

1  Peck,  in  his  History  of  Stamford,  makes  Wilfrid  only  twenty-four 
or  twenty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  this  event.  St.  Delphinus  is 
commonly  honoured  in  France  under  the  name  of  St.  Chaumont. 
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beyond  a  doubt,  that  Alfrid  was  noted  for  his 
preference  of  Roman  usages,  while  Oswy  v,^s 
almost  a  bigot  to  the  observances  of  the  Scots. 
It  was  from  Coenwalch,  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
that  Alfrid  heard  of  Wilfrid's  landing  in  England, 
and  how  perfectly  he  had  learned  at  Rome  the 
veritable  Catholic  practices  in  all  things.  He  at 
once  sent  for  Wilfrid,  and  looking  on  him  as  a 
pilgrim  recently  come  from  the  Eternal  City  and 
as  it  were  the  representative  of  Rome,  he  flung 
himself  at  his  feet  and  asked  a  blessing  from  him. 
Alfrid  seems  to  have  been  never  weary  of  con- 
versing with  Wilfrid  about  the  discipline  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  doubtless  what  St.  Wilfrid 
had  to  say,  specially  of  the  wonderful  rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  spurred  the  ardent  prince  to  the  munifi- 
cence which  he  soon  displayed  in  the  matter  of 
monastic  foundations. 

It  so  happened  at  this  time  that  Lincolnshire,  the 
territory  of  the  South  Mercians,  was  under  the 
power  of  the  Northumbrian  king.  The  South 
Mercians  did  not  form  an  integral  part  of  his 
kingdom,  as  the  Mercians  north  of  the  Trent  did ; 
but  Oswy  was  lord  paramount  beyond  the  Trent, 
governing  by  lieutenants.  After  he  had  defeated 
the  cruel  Penda  he  governed  his  kingdom  three 
years  by  Northumbrian  governors ;  after  which 
he  appointed  Peada  king  ^  of  the  South  Mercians, 
incorporating  with  Northumbria  the  seven  thousand 
families  of  Mercians  which  dwelt  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Trent.     Peada  had  sought  in  marriage 

*  Peada  was  made  king  in  658 :  the  Saxon  Chronicle  says  in  655  ; 
this  is  certainly  inaccurate. 
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Alcfleda  the  daughter  of  Oswy.      She  had  been 
denied  him  on  account  of  his  being  an  unbeliever ; 
but  by  the  conversation   of  his  friend  Alfrid  he 
became  at  length  a  convert  to  the  faith,  and  was 
baptized  by  Bishop  Finan  at  Wallsend  near  New- 
castle, and  returned  home,  taking  with  him  four 
missionary  priests  whose  preaching  Penda  did  not 
forbid,  though  his  own  heart  was  never  surrendered 
to  the  Gospel.    One  of  these  priests,  Diuma,  was 
consecrated     bishop.      The     Northumbrian     and 
Mercian   royal   families  were    united  by  another 
marriage,  for  Alfrid   married   Kyneburga,   one  of 
Penda's  daughters,  by  which  he  became  brother- 
in-law  to  Peada.     Notwithstanding  these  marriages, 
war  broke  out,i  Penda  was  defeated,  and  Peada 
after  three  years  raised  to  be  one  of  Oswy's  vassal- 
kings  ;  for  we  are  told  that  Oswy  did  in  fact  rule 
the  whole  Heptarchy,  being,  according  to  Speed, 
the  tenth  "monarch  of  all  the  Englishmen."    This 
statement    of    a    very    perplexed  history    seemed 
necessary  in  order  to  account  for  Alfrid's  influence 
in  Lincolnshire. 

Anxious  then  to  see  the  result  of  Wilfrid's  travels 
brought  to  bear  in  a  real  way,  Alfrid,  either  with 
Peada's  consent  or  by  Oswy's  authority,  gave  him 
the  land  of  ten  families  on  the  river  Welland  at 
Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,^  wherewith  to  found  a 

1  The  story  that  Alfrid  rebelled  against  his  father,  and  fought  on 
the  side  of  Penda,  though  received  by  Father  Cressy,  seems  quite 

unfounded. 

«  Peck's  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Lincolnshire  Stamford  seem 
unanswerable ;  the  neighbourhood  of  Caistor,  the  foundation  of  Peter- 
borough, and  Wilfrid's  having  a  house  at  Oundle,  may  be  added  as 
completing  the  evidence. 
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monastery,  which  was  a  cell  in  honour  of  St.  Leon- 
ard, the  hermit  of  Limoges.  It  was  under  the  abbey 
of  Durham,  though  so  far  off  ;  Wilfrid's  connection 
with  Lindisfarne  may  account  for  that.  In  after 
ages  a  rent  was  paid  from  its  revenues  to  the  abbot 
of  Croyland  in  return  for  giving  up  to  Durham  the 
abbey  of  Coldingham,  which,  equally  distant  the 
other  way,  belonged  to  Croyland.  It  is  interesting 
to  add  that,  in  the  very  year  in  which  Oswy  raised 
Peada  to  the  rank  of  a  vassal-king,  he  and  Peada 
met  and  determined  jointly  to  found  a  monastery 
in  honour  of  Christ  and  St.  Peter.  This  was  done  ; 
the  foundation  was  made  not  many  miles  from 
Stamford,  on  the  edge  of  the  fens  near  Croyland, 
at  a  place  called  Medehampstead :  this  was  the 
beginning  of  Peterborough  Abbey.  Wilfrid's  abbey 
of  St.  Leonard  at  Stamford  was  rebuilt  in  a  sump- 
tuous manner  at  the  joint  expense  of  William 
the  Conqueror  and  William  Kairliph,  bishop  of 
Durham.^ 

,  Wilfrid  was  now  beginning  to  realise  his  dreams  ; 
for  into  his  new  monastery  he  introduced  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict.  It  is  not  our  business  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  St.  Augustine's  introduction 
of  that  rule  into  England ;  the  monastic  houses  of 
the  northern  shires  were  from  the  first  Scottish, 
and  Were  established  chiefly  under  the  episcopate 
of  St.  Aidan.  The  rule  therefore  which  prevailed 
in  them  was  either  the  ancient  Irish  rule  or  that 
reform  of  it  called  the  Rule  of  St.  Columban ;  and 
it  seems  an  undoubted  fact  that  in  the  north  of 

1  It  was  not  before  the  reign  of  William  that  it  was  dedicated  under 
St.  Leonard's  name. 
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England  at  least  the   Rule  of   St.   Benedict   was 
introduced  by  St.  Wilfrid.    It  was  part,  and  a  chief 
part,  of  his  whole  system  ;  in  fact,  the  great  means 
to  the  one  end  towards  which  he  steadily  bent  his 
whole  energies,  the  reduction  of  the  Northumbrian 
Church  to  Catholic  unity.    This  is  a  very  interestmg 
subject,  but  there  is  nothing  more  perplexing  in 
monastic  antiquities,  and  we  cannot  pretend  to  the 
various  erudition  requisite  for  handling  it  properly. 
Yet  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  life  of  St. 
Wilfrid,  being  a  principal  feature  of  that  old  state 
of  things,  to  the  extinction  of  which  he  devoted 
himself,  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  little 

about  it. 

The  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  has  been  to  previous 
monastic  institutions  almost  like  a  deluge.     It  has 
well-nigh  obliterated  all  vestiges  of  them,  so  that  a 
clear  view  of  them  (so  far  as  the  West  is  concerned) 
is  now  impossible.     Some  have  accused  the  parti- 
sans of  Roman  usages  of  fraudulently  destroying 
most  of  the  works  of  St.  Columban  ;  some  of  them, 
however,  were  found   in  the  fifteenth  century  at 
Besancon  and   Bobbio,  and  were   carried  to  the 
libraries  of  Rome  and  Milan.    Of  his  rule  enough 
is  known  to  enable  us  to  institute  a  very  striking 
contrast  between  it  and  that  of  St.  Benedict.    The 
Benedictines  maintain  that  it  was  the  same  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  and  it  is  a  hardy  thing  to 
contradict   Mabilloni   on   a   matter   of   monastic 
history ;   but    when    the    nuns   ask   St.    Donatus, 
bishop  of  Besan?on  and  disciple  of  Columban,  to 

1  Vet  Mabillon  himself  distinguishes  between  the  Rule  and  the 
Institute. 
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get  them  three  rules  that  they  may  compare  them, 
namely,  the  Rules  of  Caesarius  of  Aries,  Benedict, 
and  Columban,  it  is  plain  some  difference  existed 
between  them.  The  Bollandists  again  say  that  in 
their  similarity  and  diversity  the  two  rules  may  be 
compared  to  those  of  the  Franciscans  and  Domini- 
cans ;  this  comparison  certainly  lays  hold  of  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  both,  yet  is  hardly  fair 
to  the  modern  orders.  Putting  aside  then  all  con- 
sideration of  the  spiritual  and  mystic  wisdom  in 
both  rules  (for  Saints  composed  them,  and  we  must 
look  on  such  things  very  far  off),  we  may  institute 
an  historical  contrast  between  the  two,  which  will 
help  us  better  to  appreciate  what  St.  Wilfrid's  work 
was,  and  how  he  did  it.  The  Irish  Rule,  confining 
ourselves  to  the  children  of  its  reform,  produced 
St.  Gall,  St.  Magnus,  St.  Theodore,  St.  Attalus,  St. 
Romaric,  St.  Omer,  St.  Bertin,  St.  Amand,  St.  Wan- 
drille,  and  others ;  let  this  be  enough  to  show  how 
wonderful  it  was  as  a  discipline  for  Saints  ;  ours  is  a 
lower  view  of  the  matter. 

No  one  can  look  into  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict 
without  seeing  that  it  is  a  code  by  which  a  mighty 
empire  could  almost  be  governed;  it  is  full  of 
magnificent  principles  and  almost  miraculous  fore- 
sight ;  its  characteristics  are  consistency  of  purpose, 
a  large-hearted  view  of  the  capabilities  of  human 
nature,  and  a  sort  of  grandeur  which  seems  to 
descend  into  its  very  details  and  fill  them  with 
practical  life.  This  is  what  may  be  said  of  the 
Benedictine  Rule  simply  considered  as  a  fact  in 
the  history  of  civilisation.  But  what  is  still  more 
striking  is  its  want  of  stiffness  and  of  rigid  for- 


malism—in short,   its   pliability  ;   this  it  is  which 
enabled  it  to  do  what  it  has  done  for  the  Church, 
and  like  a  Gothic  cathedral,  to  receive  numerous 
modifications  and  additions,   and   even  some  re- 
trenchments, and  yet  to  remain  obviously,  indis- 
putably,  cognisably  the  same    Benedictine    Rule. 
This  is,  so  to  speak,  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  rule. 
It  gives  it  a  trustfulness  which  makes  it  a  thing  men 
can  work  with  for  ever.    This  is  just  the  one  thing 
wanting  in  the  Rule  of  St.  Columban  ;  it  has  no 
pliability,  no  trustfulness ;  it  did  not  dare  to  com- 
mit itself  to  the  responsible  agency  of  superiors  ; 
to  make  itself  over  in  faith  to  the  keeping  of  holy 
obedience.   It  was  a  written  things  and  could  advance 
no  further ;  it  remained  a  written  thing,  and  grew 
to  nothing  else.    This  might  be  very  curiously  illus- 
trated by  the  penances  prescribed.    Nothing  seems 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  abbot,  not  the  most 
trivial  matters.     For  the  monk  who  forgets  to  say 
Amen  after  grace,  or  sign  the  cross  on  his  spoon  or 
lantern,  who  spills  his  beer,  who  hits  the  table  with 
his  knife,  who  coughs  while  intoning  the  psalms, 
and  sundry  other  things,  the  number  of  lashes  even, 
as  well  as  days  of  penance,  are  fixed,  and  are  un- 
alterable.    The  abbot  has  no  discretion  ;  there  is 
no  weighing  of  circumstance  or  comparing  of  occa- 
sions allowed  to  him.     It  is  a  minute,  burdensome, 
obstinate,   cumbrous   code,  that   is,   treating  it  as 
an  historical  document.    These  characteristics  run 
through  it,  full  as  it  is  of  many  touching  disclosures 
of  deep  spiritual  wisdom— such  as  the  law  which 
enjoins  a  penance  on  any  monk  relating  a  sin  of 
which  he  has  already  repented,  and  in  repentance 
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sacramental  confession  is  included,  as  by  so  doing 
he  risks  the  dangerous  awakening  of  past  temp- 
tations.^ 

Now  such  a  rule,  with  such  sacred  wisdom  and  yet 
with  such  practical  deficiencies,  is  precisely  what 
might  have  been  divined  before  as  likely  to  come 
from  the  Irish  or  Scottish  Church.  Where  a  centre 
of  unity  was  not  acknowledged,  there  could  be  no 
trustfulness ;  it  would  not  be  safe  to  be  trustful, 
but  it  would  be  wise  to  be  suspicious.  That  Church 
is  described  by  a  French  historian  as  animated  by 
an  "  indomitable  spirit  of  individuality  and  opposi- 
tion." With  much  that  was  high  and  holy,  there 
was  a  fierceness,  an  opinionated  temper,  an  almost 
unconscious  attitude  of  irritable  defence — in  theolo- 
gical language,  a  dislike  of  Rome,  which  is  quite 
fatal  to  the  formation  of  a  Catholic  temper  either  in 
a  community  or  in  an  individual.  Without  fanci- 
fulness,  all  this  may  be  traced  more  or  less  in  the 
lineaments  of  St.  Columban's  Rule ;  it  is  a  portrait 
of  the  Church  which  gave  it  birth.  Let  us  simply 
enumerate  a  few  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Irish 
Church  :  there  was  the  paschal  cycle,  the  tonsure, 

1  Mr.  Dunham,  in  his  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  has  been  more 
just  to  the  Saints  than  most  modern  writers  in  England.  But  it  is  a 
random  way  of  writing  history  to  throw  out  without  particular  refer- 
ences such  statements  as  the  following :  that  the  Scottish  monks  were 
not  stationary  like  the  Benedictines,  but  vagabonds — that  their  abbots 
were  only  in  priests'  orders,  yet  consecrated  bishops,  and  were  con- 
sidered as  the  superiors  of  bishops — that  the  Anglo-Saxons  would  never 
have  recognised  holiness  unless  joined  with  high  birth — that  the  history 
of  the  Universal  Church  affords,  so  far  as  he  knows,  no  instance  of  a 
deacon  being  allowed  to  preach  (St.  Ephrem  is  a  famous  instance),  and 
many  other  such  assertions.  In  spite  of  his  erudition,  this  inaccurate 
rashness  makes  him  an  unsafe  guide. 
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the  baptizing  of  rich  people's  children  ^  in  milk,  the 
frequent  marriage  of  bishops,  even  married  monks 
with  their  wives  and  children  claiming  a  share  of 
what  was  offered  at  the  altar ;  these  were  the  things 
which  grouped  themselves  round  the  denial  of  the 
Roman  centre  of  unity.  The  monastic  rule  of  this 
Church  was  the  stronghold  of  the  system,  for  it 
happened  at  that  time  that  its  spirituality,  which  is 
its  strength,  was  mainly  among  the  monks.  St. 
Benedict's  Rule  was  the  weapon  which  Wilfrid 
took  to  fight  down  the  Rule  of  St.  Columban. 

The  characteristics  of  St.  Columban's  Rule,  as 
representing  the  temper  of  the  Celtic  Church  and 
civilisation,  are  the  more  striking,  inasmuch  as  the 
genius  and  disposition  of  its  author  were  singu- 
larly opposed  to  the  hardness  and  inflexibility  of 
his  rule.  He  was  a  poet,  and  his  works  are  de- 
scribed as  being  remarkable  "  for  imagination,  ener- 
getic painting,  and  burning  zeal,"  which  we  should 
not  have  at  all  expected  from  the  author  of  such  a 
rule  :  its  uncompromising  application  of  principles 
is  only  what  we  should  look  for  from  what  we 
know  of  the  history  of  that  stern  rebuker  of  wicked- 
ness in  high  places.  Otherwise  the  difference 
between  the  temper  of  the  rule  and  the  genius  of 
its  author  shows  very  strongly  the  justice  of  the 
view  which  would  regard  the  rule  as  the  natural 
growth  and  representation  of  the  Celtic  spirit.  It 
may  be  true  that  Yepes,  in  his  '^Coronica  General  de 
la  Orden  de  San  Benito,"  is  guilty  of  an  anachron- 
ism of  twenty  years  in  ascribing  the  cause  of  St. 

*  Carpentier  Suppl.  Gloss.  Ducange,  t.  i.  p.  30,  ap.  Michelet  i.  263, 
n.  4. 
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sacramental  confession  is  included,  as  by  so  doing 
he  risks  the  dangerous  awakening  of  past  temp- 
tations.^ 

Now  such  a  rule,  with  such  sacred  wisdom  and  yet 
with  such  practical  deficiencies,  is  precisely  what 
might  have  been  divined  before  as  likely  to  come 
from  the  Irish  or  Scottish  Church.  Where  a  centre 
of  unity  was  not  acknowledged,  there  could  be  no 
trustfulness ;  it  would  not  be  safe  to  be  trustful, 
but  it  would  be  wise  to  be  suspicious.  That  Church 
is  described  by  a  French  historian  as  animated  by 
an  "  indomitable  spirit  of  individuality  and  opposi- 
tion." With  much  that  was  high  and  holy,  there 
was  a  fierceness,  an  opinionated  temper,  an  almost 
unconscious  attitude  of  irritable  defence — in  theolo- 
gical language,  a  dislike  of  Rome,  which  is  quite 
fatal  to  the  formation  of  a  Catholic  temper  either  in 
a  community  or  in  an  individual.  Without  fanci- 
fulness,  all  this  may  be  traced  more  or  less  in  the 
lineaments  of  St.  Columban's  Rule ;  it  is  a  portrait 
of  the  Church  which  gave  it  birth.  Let  us  simply 
enumerate  a  few  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Irish 
Church  :  there  was  the  paschal  cycle,  the  tonsure, 

1  Mr.  Dunham,  in  his  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  has  been  more 
just  to  the  Saints  than  most  modern  writers  in  England.  But  it  is  a 
random  way  of  writing  history  to  throw  out  without  particular  refer- 
ences such  statements  as  the  following :  that  the  Scottish  monks  were 
not  stationary  like  the  Benedictines,  but  vagabonds — that  their  abbots 
were  only  in  priests'  orders,  yet  consecrated  bishops,  and  were  con- 
sidered as  the  superiors  of  bishops — that  the  Anglo-Saxons  would  never 
have  recognised  holiness  unless  joined  with  high  birth — that  the  history 
of  the  Universal  Church  affords,  so  far  as  he  knows,  no  instance  of  a 
deacon  being  allowed  to  preach  (St.  Ephrem  is  a  famous  instance),  and 
many  other  such  assertions.  In  spite  of  his  erudition,  this  inaccurate 
rashness  makes  him  an  unsafe  guide. 


the  baptizing  of  rich  people's  children  ^  in  milk,  the 
frequent  marriage  of  bishops,  even  married  monks 
with  their  wives  and  children  claiming  a  share  of 
what  was  offered  at  the  altar ;  these  were  the  things 
which  grouped  themselves  round  the  denial  of  the 
Roman  centre  of  unity.  The  monastic  rule  of  this 
Church  was  the  stronghold  of  the  system,  for  it 
happened  at  that  time  that  its  spirituality,  which  is 
its  strength,  was  mainly  among  the  monks.  St. 
Benedict's  Rule  was  the  weapon  which  Wilfrid 
took  to  fight  down  the  Rule  of  St.  Columban. 

The  characteristics  of  St.  Columban's  Rule,  as 
representing  the  temper  of  the  Celtic  Church  and 
civilisation,  are  the  more  striking,  inasmuch  as  the 
genius  and  disposition  of  its  author  were  singu- 
larly opposed  to  the  hardness  and  inflexibility  of 
his  rule.  He  was  a  poet,  and  his  works  are  de- 
scribed as  being  remarkable  "  for  imagination,  ener- 
getic painting,  and  burning  zeal,"  which  we  should 
not  have  at  all  expected  from  the  author  of  such  a 
rule  :  its  uncompromising  application  of  principles 
is  only  what  we  should  look  for  from  what  we 
know  of  the  history  of  that  stern  rebuker  of  wicked- 
ness in  high  places.  Otherwise  the  difference 
between  the  temper  of  the  rule  and  the  genius  of 
its  author  shows  very  strongly  the  justice  of  the 
view  which  would  regard  the  rule  as  the  natural 
growth  and  representation  of  the  Celtic  spirit.  It 
may  be  true  that  Yepes,  in  his  '^Coronica  General  de 
la  Orden  de  San  Benito,"  is  guilty  of  an  anachron- 
ism of  twenty  years  in  ascribing  the  cause  of  St. 

*  Carpentier  Suppl.  Gloss.  Ducange,  t.  i.  p.  30,  ap.  Michclet  i.  263, 
n.  4. 
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Columban's  departure  from  Britain  to  the  preach- 
ing of  St.  Augustine  and  his  companions,  as  Roman 
missionaries,  yet  the  mistake  shows  how  vividly  the 
Benedictine  historian  realised  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two  rules.   As  persons  nowadays  really  do 
not  know  what  asceticism  is,  and  might  with  an  easy 
ignorance  conclude  from  what  has  been  said  that 
St.  Columban  was  an  excessive  formalist,  w^e  will  in 
justice  to  the  blessed  Saint  quote  one  passage  of 
his  writings  from  the  historian  cited  above.i     '*  Let 
us  not  suppose,"  says  St.  Columban,  in  the  second 
of  his  instructions,  "  that  to  fatigue  the  dirt  of  our 
bodies  with  fastings  and  vigils  will  avail  us,  without 
a  reformation  of  manners.    To  macerate  the  flesh, 
without  corresponding  benefit  to  the  soul,  is  like 
cultivating  ground  which  can  never  yield  fruit :  it 
is  like  constructing  a  statue,  without  all  gold,  within 
all  mud.    Why  carry  the  war  outside  the  gates,  if 
the  enclosure  is  a  prey  to  ruin  ?     What  should  we 
say  of  a  man  who  cleansed  his  vine  all  around,  yet 
inwardly  suffered  it  to  be  consumed  by  vermin  and 
weeds  ?    A  religion  of  bodily  gestures  and  motions 
is  vain  ;  vain  is  bodily  suffering,  vain  the  care  which 
we  take  of  our  outward  man,  if  we  do  not  also  super- 
intend and  cleanse  the  inward.    True  piety  consists 
in  humility,  not  of  body,  but  of  heart.     Of  what 
avail  are  the  combats  which  the  servant  wages  with 
the  passions,  when  these  passions  live  in  peace  with 
the  master  ?     Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  hear  and  read 
of  virtue.     Will  mere  words  cleanse  a  man's  house 
from  filth  ?      Can   a   daily   task   be   accomplished 
without  labour  and  sweat  of  the  brow  ?    Wherefore 

»  Vol.  ii.  p.  187. 


gird  on  your  armour  :   he  who  does  not  valiantly 
fight  can  never  obtain  the  crown." 

Of  course  nothing  which  has  been  said  can  be 
construed  into  disparagement  of  the  blessed  Saints 
who  came  forth  out  of  that  ecclesiastical  system, 
neither  is  it  meant  to  assert  that  the  Scots  were  in 
overt  schism.     Indeed  there  is  a  very  good  negative 
evidence  1  to  show  that  St.  Columban  did  himself 
receive    at    length    the    Roman    computation    for 
Easter.     But  the  matter,  if  deeply  examined,  does 
put  on  a  most  serious  aspect,  much  more  serious 
than  any  Church  historians  seem  to  be  aware  of. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  through  the  influence 
of  the  Scottish  Church  and  of  the  Celtic  civilisation 
of  which  Ireland  was  the  centre,  Christendom  ap- 
proached to  the  very  verge  of  a  tremendous  schism, 
almost  reaching  in  extent  to  the  unhappy  sacrilege 
of  the  sixteenth  century.      Ireland,  Scotland,  the 
northern   shires  2   of    England,   Bavaria,   Belgium, 
part  of  Switzerland,  all  France  north  of  the  Loire, 
with  portions  of  Germany,  were  impregnated  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Scotch  Church,  traversed  by  Celtic 
missionaries,  peopled  with  Celtic  monasteries,  and 
accustomed  to  send  their  young  men  to  be  edu- 
cated in  Irish  colleges ;  in  fact,  Ireland  was  a  great 
centre  of  ecclesiastical  civilisation,  and  its  temper 
was  vehemently   opposed   to  that  of   Rome.      In 
many  little  ways   we  may  trace  the  Celtic  spirit 
growing  and  pushing  forward,  disclosing  itself  more 
and  more,  getting  consistency  through  an  increas- 
ing    consciousness  of    its   own    strength,   until    a 

'  Namely,  the  silence  of  the  Italian  monks  in  the  Council  of  Macon. 
^  Perhaps  the  midland  also. 
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schism  seemed  actually  threatening.  It  pleased 
God  of  His  mercy  to  interpose.  The  Roman  mis- 
sion of  St.  Gregory  to  the  Saxons  appears  in  this 
point  of  view  like  an  inspiration  ;  the  energy  of  the 
Roman  system  began  to  develop  itself  close  by 
the  threshold  of  the  Celtic  Church,  and  ultimately 
absorbed  it,  without  persecution  or  destruction. 
What  the  Roman  mission  did  for  the  British  Isles, 
the  Carlovingians  did  for  France,  Belgium,  and 
Bavaria  :  it  was  their  policy,  their  evident  line,  to 
use  a  familiar  word,  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
Pope,  and  to  identify  themselves  with  the  Roman 
movement,  just  as  Clothaire  and  Dagobert  were 
partisans  of  the  Irish  system.  But  what  was  the 
worldly  policy  of  the  Carlovingians  was  something 
of  far  deeper  import  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  ; 
it  was  overruled  to  the  absorbing  of  the  rival  sys- 
tem into  the  system  of  Rome ;  and  so  health  was 
restored  to  the  whole  of  western  Christendom. 
Now  supposing  this  not  to  be  an  exaggerated  view 
of  the  state  of  things,  we  may  perceive  the  real  im- 
portance of  the  Scottish  usages  above  and  beyond 
their  seemingly  trivial  formalism ;  and  further,  we 
can  fix  more  accurately  the  precise  place  which  St. 
Wilfrid  occupies  in  English  church  history.  The 
Celtic  feeling,  Celtic  rule,  Celtic  usages,  had  risen 
like  a  flood  over  the  traces  of  St.  Paulinus's  holy 
work.  The  bishops  and  the  monks  were  the  chil- 
dren of  lona,  and  the  people  might  well  follow 
them,  for  they  were  veritable  Saints.  Wilfrid  was 
the  Augustine  of  the  northern  shires  :  in  him  Rome 
gave  battle  to  the  opposing  spirit  in  one  of  its  chief 
strongholds,  and  prevailed.     And  it  pleased  God 
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that  he  who  had  this  lofty  mission  to  fulfil  should 
also  be  a  great  and  blessed  Saint. 

Wilfrid  does  not  appear  to  have  remained  long 
at  Stamford.  His  early  associations  bound  him  to 
the  north,  and  it  was  there  his  sphere  of  action 
lay.  Some  time  before  this,  and  probably  during 
Wilfrid's  absence  abroad,  Alfrid  had  founded  a 
monastery  at  Ripon  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  he  was 
now  anxious  to  bring  about  a  reform ;  in  other 
words  to  compel  the  Scottish  monks  to  adopt  the 
Roman  usages.  But  they  resisted,  and  preferred 
to  surrender  the  place  rather  than  forego  their 
hereditary  customs.  Alfrid  bestowed  the  monastery 
with  its  endowment  upon  Wilfrid.  But  he  was 
anxious  to  have  the  Saint  for  his  spiritual  director, 
and  endeavoured  to  have  him  ordained  priest. 
Agilbert,  the  bishop  of  Dorchester,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Paris,  happened  to  be  resident  in  his 
court  at  that  time,  and  to  him  Alfrid  made  applica- 
tion. The  history  of  Agilbert  has  some  singular 
points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  Wilfrid.  Holy 
man  as  he  was,  'he  became  distasteful  to  King 
Kenwalch  because  of  the  foreign  accent  with  which 
he  pronounced  Saxon,  and  further  from  his  occa- 
sionally preaching  or  speaking  in  French,  which 
the  king  did  not  understand.  Kenwalch,  unable  to 
drive  Agilbert  from  his  see,  arbitrarily  divided  the 
bishopric,  created  the  new  see  of  Winchester,  and 
appointed  to  it  Bishop  Wine,  who  had  been  conse- 
crated abroad.  The  whole  action  shows  in  what 
peril  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Saxon  Church 
then  stood,  and  what  an  urgent  call  there  was  for  a 
vigorous  resistance  to  such  a  debasing  tyranny.     It 
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is  painfully  instructive  to  remember  that  Wine, 
the  obtruded  bishop,  was  the  father  of  simony  in 
England  :  surely  this  is  a  pregnant  fact.  Agilbert 
very  properly  refused  to  sanction  an  ecclesiastical 
change  in  which  the  Church  had  not  been  con- 
sulted, and  he  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  dominions  of  Kenwalch.  The  persecuted 
bishop  fled  first  to  the  court  of  Alfrid,  and  after 
some  stay  there,  during  which  he  helped  forward 
the  Roman  movement,  he  went  into  France,  and 
was  ultimately  made  bishop  of  Paris. 

Alfrid  told  Agilbert  that  Wilfrid  had  but  lately 
come  from  Rome,  and  that  he  was  a  person  of 
singular  merit,  learned  yet  humble,  docile  but 
plain-spoken,  kind-hearted  but  with  a  practical 
authoritative  way  about  him,  calculated  to  influence 
persons  extremely.  Agilbert  replied  that  such  a 
man  ought  rather  to  be  a  bishop  than  a  priest,  and 
his  words  were  probably  not  without  weight  in  the 
mind  of  Alfrid,  and  shortly  brought  forth  fruit. 
Wilfrid's  ordination  took  place  either  in  662  or  663 ; 
and  we  read  that  as  abbot  of  Ripon  he  was  noticed 
for  his  extreme  humility,  his  bodily  austerities  and 
long  prayers,  but  above  all  for  his  goodness  to  the 
widow  and  the  orphan.  Meanwhile  he  was  not 
without  business  of  an  external  kind.  Whether  it 
was  that  ecclesiastics  consulted  him  or  that  Alfrid 
acted  on  his  advice  in  matters  connected  with  the 
Church,  we  read  that  his  fame  for  expertness  in 
such  things  spread  far  and  wide.  In  664  an  occur- 
rence took  place  which  brought  him  out  upon  the 
stormy  scene  of  action.  Henceforth  Wilfrid  has  no 
private   life ;    nothing  but  the   Lord's   "  Quiescite 
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pusillum,"  from  time  to  time  resorted  to  for  his 
soul's  health,  the  chief  schoolhouse  of  the  Saints, 
but  of  whose  secrets  history  has  nothing  to  reveal. 

The  year  664  was  a  very  eventful  one  in  the 
history  of  the  Saxon  Church,  and  that  for  many 
reasons.  Our  attention  is  chiefly  called  to  the 
Council  of  Whitby,  the  part  Wilfrid  took  in  it,  and 
the  decision  come  to  with  regard  to  the  Scottish 
and  Roman  usages,  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
observation  of  Easter.  A  few  words  may  be 
necessary  on  this  subject.  The  error  of  the 
Quartodecimans,  condemned  by  the  Nicene 
Council,  consisted  in  following  the  custom  of  the 
Jews :  thus,  Easter  might  or  might  not  fall  on  a 
Sunday,  being  invariably  the  fourteenth  d.ay  of  the 
first  lunar  month  nearest  the  spring  equinox.  Now, 
it  is  inaccurate  to  call  the  Scots  Quartodecimans, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  do  so. 
They  always  kept  Easter  on  a  Sunday,  and  only  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  Quartodecimans  when  it 
chanced  to  be  a  Sunday.  The  Scotch  calculation 
was  erroneous,  and  their  practice  not  in  harmony 
with  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  yet  they  ran 
counter  to  no  formally  expressed  decision  of  the 
Church;  and  therefore  were  not  overtly  schismaticSi 
though  on  the  verge  of  schism,  as  nonconformity 
ever  is  at  its  best  state.  The  Scotch  diflFcrcnce, 
then,  was  not  a  light  onc^  for  it  infringed  the  sacred 
unity  of  the  Church  ;  and  by  assuming  an  attitude 
of  opposition  to  the  great  body  of  Christendom,  it 
must  certainly — the  more  certainly  l)ecause  of  the 
simply  ritual  character  of  the  eccentric  usage — 
produce  an  uncatholic  temper  in  the  section  of  the 
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Church  where  it  prevailed.  The  greatness  and  the 
littleness  of  matters  cxDnnected  with  the  Church 
depend  in  no  slight  measure  upon  the  love  where- 
with the  men  of  any  particular  age  regard  the 
sanctities  of  the  Catholic  faith;  and  this  is  a 
sufficient  answer,  in  passing,  to  the  shallow  sneers 
which  the  vehemence  of  the  paschal  controversy 
provokes  in  men  not  habituated  to  meditation  on 
the  Lord's  Passion,  or  the  sweet  strictness  of  the 
Lent  fast,  and  who  therefore  disesteem  the  solemn 
joy  of  Easter  wherein  the  Communion  of  Saints  is 
so  aptly  and  so  deeply  realised. 

The  history  of  the  sundry  attempts  made  to 
introduce  the  Roman  usage  may  be  thus  briefly 
sketched.^  The  first  was  that  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
this  was  followed  by  a  treatise  of  Cummian,  a 
Scotch  monk,  who  had  joined  himself  to  the  Roman 
movement,  and  wrote  an  elaborate  letter  to 
Segienus,  abbot  of  lona,  to  justify  his  conduct. 
When  St.  Finan  succeeded  St.  Aidan  in  the  see  of 
Lindisfarne,  Ronan,  a  Scotch  monk,  educated  in 
France  or  Italy,  mooted  the  question  again  among 
the  monks  of  Lindisfarne,  and  that  too  with  con- 
siderable effect,  though  he  failed  in  persuading  the 
bishop.  Doubtless  it  was  the  sensation  produced 
by  Ronan,  which  created  the  willingness  shown  by 
the  monks  when  Wilfrid  expressed  his  doubts  in  the 
monastery,  and  proposed  his  journey  to  Rome.  The 
fourth  raising  of  the  question  fell  in  the  year  664  at 
the  very  Council  of  Whitby  in  whose  proceedings 
Wilfrid  took  a  leading  part. 


Y- 


The  Council  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  as  is  proved  by  the  brief  episcopate  of  Tuda. 
The  Scotch  party  was  represented  by  St.  Hilda,  the 
abbess  of  Whitby;  Bishop  Colman  and  his  clergy. 
Bishop  Cedd,  and  King  Oswy :  the  Roman  party  by 
bishop  Agilbert,  the  priests  Agatho  and  Wilfrid; 
James,  the  deacon  of  St.  Paulinus,  a  most  venerable 
man  surely  in  the  sight  of  the  Council  as  witnessing 
to  the  first  conversion  of  the  country  ;  Romanus,  a 
Kentish  priest,  who  had  come  into  the  north  with 
the  queen  Eanflede,  and  finally  by  King  Alfrid.  St. 
Cedd  appears  to  have  acted  as  interpreter  when 
necessary.  It  was  a  solemn  day  for  the  north  when 
all  these  Saints  met  at  Whitby  in  council,  with  no 
less  an  end  before  them  than  a  reverential  seeking 
for  Catholic  unity  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  laudable 
jealousy  for  the  sacredness  of  hereditary  religion  on 
the  other.  Wilfrid's  heart  beat  high  that  day  ;  how 
had  he  laboured  for  this  end,  as  well  as  dreamed  of 
it !  His  travels,  his  learning,  his  actions,  seemed  to 
concentre  here  ;  the  question  was,  so  to  speak,  in  an 
assailable  position,  capable  of  being  brought  to  a 
practical  decision.  The  actual  narrative  we  cannot 
do  better  than  give  in  St.  Bede's  own  words.^ 

"  King  Oswy  first  observed  that  it  behoved  those 
who  served  one  God  to  observe  the  same  rule  of 
life ;  and  as  they  all  expected  the  same  kingdom  in 
heaven,  so  they  ought  not  to  differ  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Divine  mysteries,  but  rather  to  inquire 
which  was  the  truest  tradition,  that  the  same  might 
be  followed  by  all.     He  then  commanded  his  bishop 


1  Mabillon,  Prsef.  in  Ssec.  iii.  Ben.  sect.  i. 


^  Lib.  iii.  c.  25. 
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Colman  first  to  declare  what  the  custom  was  which 
he  observed,  and  whence  it  derived  its  origin.  Then 
Colman  said,  '  The  Easter  which  I  keep,  I  received 
from  my  elders,  who  sent  me  bishop  hither.    All 
our  forefathers,  men  beloved  of  God,  are  known  to 
have   kept  it  after   the  same   manner;    and  that 
the  same  may  not  seem  to  any  contemptible  or 
worthy  to   be   rejected,  it   is  the  same  which  St. 
John   the   evangelist,  the   disciple   beloved  of  our 
Lord,  with  all  the  Churches  over  which  he  pre- 
sided,   is    recorded    to    have    observed.'     Having 
said  thus  much,  and  more  to  the  like  effect,  the 
king    commanded    Agilbert   to   show   whence    his 
custom  of  keeping  Easter  was  derived,  or  on  what 
authority    it    was    grounded.     Agilbert    answered, 
'  I  desire  that  my  disciple,  the  priest  Wilfrid,  may 
speak  in  my  stead ;  because  we  both  concur  with 
the   other  followers  of  the  ecclesiastical   tradition 
that   are  here  present,  and   he  can  better  explain 
our  opinion  in  the  English  language  than  I  can  by 
an  interpreter.' 

"Then  Wilfrid,  being  ordered  by  the  king  to 
speak,  delivered  himself  thus:  'The  Easter  which 
we  observe  we  saw  celebrated  by  all  at  Rome, 
where  the  blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  taught, 
suffered,  and  were  buried ;  we  saw  the  same  done 
in  Italy  and  in  France,  when  we  travelled  through 
those  countries  for  pilgrimage  and  prayer.  We  find 
the  same  practised  in  Africa,  Asia,  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  all  the  world,  wherever  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  spread  abroad,  through  several  nations  and 
tongues  at  one  and  the  same  time;  except  only 
these  and  their  accomplices  in  obstinacy,  I  mean 
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the  Picts  and  the  Britons,  who  foolishly,  in  these 
two  remote  islands  of  the  world,  and  only  in  part 
even  of  them,  oppose  all  the  rest  of  the  universe/ 
When   he   had  so  said,  Colman  answered,  'It  is 
strange    that    you   will   call    our    labours    foolish, 
wherein   we  follow  the  example  of  so  great  an 
apostle,  who  was  thought  worthy  to  lay  his  head 
on  our  Lord's  bosom,  when  all  the  world  knows 
him  to   have  lived  most  wisely.'     Wilfrid  replied, 
'  Far  be  it  from  us  to  charge  John  with  folly,  for  he 
literally  observed  the  precepts  of  the  Jewish  law, 
whilst  the  Church  judaised  in  many  points,  and  the 
apostles  were  not  able  at  once  to  cast  off  all  the 
observances  of  the  law  which  had  been  instituted 
by  God :  as  it  is  necessary  that  all  who  come  to 
the  faith  should  forsake  the  idols  which  were  in- 
vented by  devils,  that  they  might  not  give  scandal 
to  the  Jews  that  were  among  the  Gentiles.     For 
this  reason  it  was  that  Paul  circumcised  Timothy, 
that  he  offered  sacrifice   in  the  temple,   that  he 
shaved    his    head    with    Aquila    and    Priscilla    at 
Corinth,   for    no    other   advantage   than   to    avoid 
giving  scandal  to   the   Jews.     Hence   it  was   that 
James  said  to  the  same   Paul,  You  see,  brother, 
how  many  thousands  of  the  Jews  have  believed; 
and  they  are  all  zealous  for  the  law.    And  yet,  at 
this  time,   the   Gospel   spreading  throughout   the 
world,  it  is  needless— nay,  it  is  not  lawful— for  the 
faithful  either  to  be  circumcised,  or  to  offer  up  to 
God  sacrifices  of  flesh.     So  John,  pursuant  to  the 
custom  of  the  law,  began  the  celebration  of  the 
feast  of  Easter  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
month,  in  the  evening,  not  regarding  whether  the 
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same  happened  on  a  Saturday,  or  any  other  day. 
But,  when  Peter  preached  at  Rome,  being  mindful 
that  our  Lord  arose  from  the  dead  and  gave  the 
world  the  hopes  of  resurrection  on  the  first  day 
after  the  Sabbath,  he  understood  that  Easter  ought 
to  be  observed,  so  as  always  to  stay  till  the  rising 
of  the  moon  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
moon,  in  the  evening,  according  to  the  custom  and 
precepts  of  the  law,  even  as  John  did.  And  when 
that  came,  if  the  Lord's  day  (then  called  the  first 
day  after  the  Sabbath)  was  the  next  day,  he  began 
that  very  evening  to  keep  Easter,  as  we  all  do  at 
this  day.  But  if  the  Lord's  day  did  not  fall  the 
next  morning  after  tJic  fourteenth  moon,  but  on 
the  sixteenth,  or  the  seventeenth,  or  any  other 
moon  till  the  twenty-first,  he  waited  for  that,  and 
on  the  Saturday  before,  in  the  evening,  began  to 
observe  the  lioly  solemnity  of  Easter.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass,  that  Easter  Sunday  was  only  kept 
from  the  fifteenth  moon  to  the  twenty-first.  Nor 
does  this  evangelical  and  apostolic  tradition  abolish 
the  law,  but  rattier  fulfil  it ;  the  command  being  to 
keep  tlie  passovcr  from  the  fourteenth  moon  of  the 
first  month  in  the  evening  to  the  twenty-iirst  moon 
of  the  same  month,  in  the  evening;  which  obser- 
vance all  the  successors  of  St.  John  in  Asia,  since 
his  death,  and  all  the  Church  throughout  the  world, 
have  since  followed :  and  that  this  is  the  true 
Easier,  and  the  only  one  to  be  kept  by  the  faith- 
ful, was  not  newly  decreed  by  the  Council  of  Nice, 
but  only  confirmed  afresh,  as  the  Church  history 
informs;  us.  Thus  it  appears  that  you,  Colman, 
neither  follow  the  example  of  John,  as  you  imagine, 
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nor  that  of  Peter,  whose  traditions  you  knowingly 
contradict;  and  that  you  neither  agree  with  the 
law  nor  the  Gospel  in  the  keeping  of  your  Easter. 
For  John,  keeping  the  Paschal  time  according  to 
the  decree  of  the  Mosaic  law,  had  no  regard  to  the 
first  day  after  the   Sabbath,  which  you  do  not 
practise,  who  celebrate  Easter  only  on  the  first 
day  after  the  Sabbath.     Peter  kept  Easter  Sunday 
between  the  fifteenth  and  the  twenty-first  moon, 
which  you  do  not,  but  keep  Easter  Sunday  from 
the  fourteenth  to  the  twentieth  moon  ;  so  that  you 
often  begin  Easter  on  the  thirteenth  moon  in  the 
evening,  whereof  neither  the  law  made  any  men- 
tion ;  nor  did  our  Lord,  the  author  and  giver  of 
the  Gospel,  on  that  day,  but  on  the  fourteenth, 
either  eat    the  old   pas$Over  in  the   evening,   or 
deliver  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament,  to 
t>e  celebrated  by  the  Church,  in  memory  of  His 
Passion.    Besides,  in  your  celebration  of  Easter, 
you  uttcrlv  exclude  the  twenty-first  moon,  which 
the  law  ordered  to  be  principally  observed.    Thus, 
as  I  said  before,  you  agree  neither  with  John  nor 
Peter,  nor  with   the  law,  nor  the  Gospel,  m  the 
celebration  of  the  greatest  festival.' 

-To  this  Colman  rejoined,  *  Did  Anatolius,  a  holy 
man,  and  much  commended  in  Church  history,  act 
contrary  to  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  when  he  wrote 
that  Easter  was  to  be  celebrated  from  the  fourteenth 
to  the  twentieth  ?  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  our  most 
reverend  father  Columba,  and  his  successors,  men 
beloved  by  God,  who  kept  Easter  after  the  same 
manner,  thought  or  acted  contrary  to  the  Divmc 
writings?    Whereas  there  were  many  among  tliem, 
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whose  sanctity  is  testified  by  heavenly  signs  and  the 
working  of  miracles,  whose  life,  customs,  and  dis- 
cipline I  never  cease  to  follow,  not  questioning 
their  being  Saints  in  heaven.' 

" '  It  is  evident,'  said  Wilfrid,  '  that  Anatolius  was 
a  most  holy,  learned,  and  commendable  man ;  but 
what  have  you  to  do  with  him,  since  you  do  not 
observe  his  decrees  ?     For  he,  following  the  rule  of 
truth  in  his  Easter,  appointed  a  revolution  of  nine- 
teen years,  which  either  you  are  ignorant  of,  or,  if 
you  know  it,  though  it  is  kept  by  the  whole  Church 
of  Christ,  yet  you  despise  it.     He  so  computed  the 
fourteenth  moon  in  the  Easter  of  our  Lord,  that 
according   to   the   custom    of    the    Egyptians,    he 
acknowledged  it  to  be  the  fifteenth  moon  in  the 
evening ;  so  in  like  manner  he  assigned  the  twen- 
tieth to  Easter  Sunday,  as  believing  that  to  be  the 
twenty-first  moon,  when  the  sun  had  set;   which 
rule    and    distinction    of    his  it  appears  you  are 
ignorant   of,  in   that   you  sometimes   keep    Easter 
before    the    full    of    the   moon,    that    is,   on    the 
thirteenth  day.     Concerning  your  father  Columba 
and   his    followers,   whose   sanctity  you    say   you 
imitate,  and  whose  rules  and  precepts  you  observe, 
which  have  been  confirmed  by  signs  from  heaven, 
I   may  answer,  that  when   many  on  the  day  of 
judgment  shall  say  to  our  Lord,  that  in  His  Name 
they  prophesied  and  cast  out  devils,  and  wrought 
many  wonders,  our  Lord  will  reply  that  He  never 
knew  them.     But  far  be  it  from  me  that  I  should 
say  so  of  your  fathers,  because  it  is  much  more  just 
to  believe  what  is  good  than  what  is  evil  of  persons 
whom  one  does  not  know.    Wherefore  I  do  not 
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deny  those  to  have  been  God's  servants,  and  be- 
loved by  Him,  who  with  rustic  simplicity,  but  pious 
intentions,  have  themselves  loved  Him.  Nor  do  I 
think  that  such  keeping  of  Easter  was  very  pre- 
judicial to  them,  as  long  as  none  came  to  show 
them  a  more  perfect  rule ;  and  yet  I  do  believe 
that  they,  if  any  Catholic  adviser  had  come  among 
them,  would  have  as  readily  followed  his  admoni- 
tions, as  they  are  known  to  have  kept  those  com- 
mandments of  God  which  they  had  learned  and 
knew.  But  as  for  you  and  your  companions,  you 
certainly  sin  if,  having  heard  the  decrees  of  the 
Apostolic  See  and  of  the  Universal  Church,  and 
that  the  same  is  confirmed  by  Holy  Writ,  you 
refuse  to  follow  them  ;  for,  though  your  fathers 
were  holy,  do  you  think  that  their  small  number,  in 
a  corner  of  the  remotest  island,  is  to  be  preferred 
before  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ  throughout 
the  world  ?  And  if  that  Columba  of  yours  (and  I 
may  say,  ours  also,  if  he  was  Christ's  servant)  was 
a  holy  man  and  powerful  in  miracles,  yet  could  he 
be  preferred  before  the  most  blessed  prince  of  the 
apostles,  to  whom  our  Lord  said.  Thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it,  and  to  thee 
I  will  give  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' "  ^ 

King  Oswy,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  Scottish  usages,  but  the 
speech  of  Wilfrid  seems  to  have  been  quite  con- 
vincing ;  at  all  events  his  predilections  were  for 
the  moment  overborne  by  the  abbot's  eloquence. 

1  Dr.  Giles's  translation  has  been  used  in  this  extract,  with  a  few 
verbal  changes. 
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Common  sense,  when  prejudice  does  not  come  in 
the  way,  is  no  mean  theologian,  and  King  Oswy 
appears  at  once  to  have  divined  the  proper  test  by 
which  to  try  the  catholicity  of  a  doctrine  or  a  rite. 
Wilfrid  had  scarcely  concluded  the  text  regarding 
St.  Peter  when  the  king  turned  to  the  bishop  of 
Lindisfarne,  and  said,  "Is  it  true,  Colman,  that 
these  words  were  spoken  to  Peter  by  our  Lord  ? " 
He  replied,  "  It  is  true,  O  king."  "  Then,"  rejoined 
Oswy,  "can  you  show  any  such  power  given  to 
your  Columba  ? "  Colman  answered,  "  None," 
"  Then,"  added  the  king,  "  do  you  both  agree  that 
these  words  were  principally  directed  to  Peter,  sind 
that  the  keys  of  heaven  were  given  to  him  by  our 
Lord  ?"  Both  Wilfrid  and  Colman  answered,  "We 
do."  Whereupon  Osu-y  replied,  "And  I  al$o  say 
unto  you,  that  lie  is  the  doorkeeper  whom  I  will 
not  contradict,  but  will,  as  far  as  I  know  and  am 
able,  in  all  things  obey  his  decrees,  lest,  when  f 
come  to  the  gates  of  (he  kingdom  of  heaven^  there 
should  be  none  to  open  them,  he  being  my  adver- 
sary who  is  proved  to  have  the  keys,"  The  decision 
of  the  Council  was,  that  it  was  better  to  abandon 
the  old  imperfect  custom  and  conform  to  the  Roman 
practice. 

This  judgment  of  the  Council  of  Whitby  wa$  a 
great  step  towards  the  coni»ummation  of  Wilfrid's 
hopes.  In  his  speech  he  had  laid  open  the  true 
disease  of  England,  the  disea^  which  was  then 
drawing  it  onward  to  the  brink  of  schism,  which 
clung  to  it  more  or  le^  succouring  the  evil  and 
bafDing  the  good,  even  up  to  the  primacy  of  Arch- 
bishop Warham ;  which  plunged  it  into  Uiat  depth 


of  sacrilege,  heresy,  and  libertinism,  in  which  it  has 
lain  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  has  hitherto 
retarded  its  penitence  and  self-abasement.  He 
referred  the  stubborn  nonconformity  of  his  times 
to  that  narrow  temper  of  self-praise  fostered  by  our 
insular  position,  leading  the  great  mass  of  common 
minds  to  overlook  with  a  bigoted  superciliousness 
almost  the  very  existence  of  the  Universal  Church 
and  to  disesteem  the  privileges  of  communion  with 
it.  A  particular  church,  priding  itself  upon  its 
separate  rights  and  independent  jurisdiction,  must 
end  at  last  in  arrogating  to  itself  an  inward  purity, 
a  liberty  of  change,  and  an  empire  over  the  indi- 
vidual conscience  far  more  stnngcnt  and  tyrannous 
than  was  ever  claimed  by  the  Universal  Church. 
In  other  words,  nationalism  must  result  in  the 
meanest  form  of  bigotry,  and,  as  being  ets^entially 
demoralising,  must  t)€  a  fearful  heresy  in  theology. 
Meanwhile  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  much  is 
to  be  baid,  very  much  indeed,  for  the  pertinacity  of 
St.  Colman,  and  his  retirement  from  his  see.  A 
controversy  and  a  separation  where  both  parties 
were  holy  men,  and  botli  at  this  day  venerated  by 
the  Church—this  is  a  fact  which  nothing  but  the 
Catholic  Church  can  display,  a  noble  phenomenon 
not  rare  in  her  miraculous  historv. 

This  controversy  at)out  E^ter  was  one  of  such 
great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Saxon  Church, 
as  in  reality  going  deeper  than  itself,  and  affecting 
the  vitals  of  a  church,  and  Wilfrid  took  such  a 
leading  part  in  the  happy  settlement  of  the  question, 
that  it  seems  quite  necessary  to  carry  on  and  con- 
clude in  his  life  the  further  history  of  the  debate. 
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After  the  Council  of  Whitby,  St.  Colman  and  his 
adherents  retired  into  Scotland ;  and  it  was  into 
that  country  that  the  war  against  the  Scottish  usages 
was  carried.  It  was  about  the  year  690,  twenty-six 
years  after  this  Council,  that  St.  Adamnan,  the  abbot 
of  lona,  came  into  England  on  business.  He  was 
a  man  whose  mind  had  been  enlarged  by  foreign 
travel,  and  therefore,  as  being  more  free  from 
bigotry,  was  also  more  likely  to  appreciate  the 
many  privileges  of  Catholic  uniformity.  He  was 
struck  with  the  Roman  usages  in  England,  and 
made  them  his  study ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was  an  ardent  adoption  of  them.  On  his  return 
into  Scotland  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to  bring 
about  conformity  with  the  Holy  Roman  Church  ; 
he  extended  his  labours  even  into  Ireland.  Great 
success  appears  to  have  followed ;  indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Irish  abandoned  their  faulty 
cycle,  and  many  in  the  British  Church  likewise. 
But  a  prophet  is  without  honour  in  his  own  country ; 
abbot  though  he  was,  his  own  monks  of  lona  re- 
sisted the  change,  and  he  was  unable  to  force  it 
upon  them.  lona  had  so  long  taken  the  lead,  as  a 
kind  of  ecclesiastical  metropolis,  the  university  of 
the  Scottish  system,  that  it  was  natural  to  expect  a 
vigorous  opposition  there.  Paltry  motives  would 
reinforce  worthy  motives,  and  so  create  a  popular 
clamour  in  support  of  such  as  were  honestly  and 
devoutly  attached  to  their  hereditary  usages.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  the  Church  of 
the  West  Saxons  felt  the  inconveniences  of  non- 
conformity in  the  practices  of  the  numerous  British 
congregations  subject  to  that  nation.     A  synod  was 
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held,  and  Aldhelm,  abbot  of  Malmesbury,  was  in- 
structed to  write  a  treatise  on  the  Easter  question, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  Britons  to  conformity.  St. 
Bede  describes  it  as  a  book  of  singular  merit,  and 
adds  that  so  persuasive  was  it  that  it  induced  many 
to  forego  their  ancient  custom  and  adopt  the  Catholic 
celebration  of  our  Lord's  resurrection.  In  710,  or 
about  that  year,  Naitan,  king  of  the  Picts,  sent 
messengers  to  St.  Ceolfrid,  abbot  of  J  arrow,  to 
receive  instruction  in  Roman  usages,  and  Ceolfrid's 
letter  seems  to  have  done  a  very  great  deal  both  to 
spread  and  consolidate  the  following  of  Roman 
traditions.  But  the  important  letter  itself,  as  well 
as  the  interesting  circumstances  connected  with  it, 
belong  rather  to  the  life  of  the  holy  author  himself. 
The  conclusion  of  this  controversy,  and  the  re- 
duction of  lona  itself  to  Catholic  uniformity,  must  be 
entered  upon  somewhat  more  at  length.  Wilfrid  was 
the  chosen  instrument  to  bring  about  this  happy 
issue  in  the  Northumbrian  Church ;  but  in  the  way 
of  Christian  retribution  the  victory  was  not  complete. 
The  Scottish  Church  had  been  a  second  mother  to 
the  Northumbrian  Church,  and  it  had  filled  the 
throne  of  Lindisfarne  with  four  blessed  Saints.  It 
was  needful  that  the  English  daughter  should  convey 
to  the  Scottish  mother  that  better  thing  which  had 
been  given  to  her,  full  communion  of  rites  as  well 
as  doctrines  with  the  Universal  Church.  The  man 
who  finished  Wilfrid's  work  was  Egbert,  and  that 
was  fifty-two  years  after  the  Council  of  Whitby.* 

*  Mabillon  seems  to  have  quoted  Bede  inaccurately,  when  he  says 
that  Egbert's  labours  were  only  one  year  after  the  letter  of  St.  Ceolfrid. 
St  Bede  says,  *'nec  multo  post,"  not  anfw  insequenU^  and  a  few 
lines  further  on  specifies  the  year,  716. 
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The  year  of  the  Council,  664,  was  also  distin- 
guished by  a  fearful  pestilence ;  the  man  who  was 
destined  to  complete  Wilfrid's  work  seems  to  have 
learnt  his  vocation  from  his  sufferings  in  that  dis- 
ease, and  in  the  very  year  when  Wilfrid  had  gained 
his  victory  in  Northumberland.  So  is  Providence 
silently  carrying  out  its  designs  in  many  places  at 
once,  and  accomplishing  its  merciful  intentions 
through  long  obscure  preparations.  We  now  and 
then  catch  a  glimpse  of  these  parallel  lines,  far 
apart,  often  seemingly  diverging  and  swerving  the 
wrong  way ;  and  when  history  lays  bare  such 
things  she  is  fulfilling  her  highest  function,  and 
our  business  is  to  acknowledge  and  adore.  In 
this  very  year,  then,  664,  the  pestilence  reached 
a  monastery  in  Ireland,  called  Rathmelsigi.  It  was 
at  that  time  a  very  general  custom  for  English 
youths  to  frequent  the  Scottish  monasteries  in 
Ireland,  as  well  for  education  as  advancement  in 
spiritual  perfection.  The  hospitable  Scots  received 
all  who  came,  fed  them  daily  without  any  charge, 
furnished  them  with  books  to  read,  and  cheerfully 
instructed  those  who  sought  for  advice.  In  this 
monastery  of  Rathmelsigi  were  two  English  youths, 
brothers,  named  Ethelhun  and  Egbert,  whose  third 
brother,  Ethelwin,  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  So  fatal 
was  the  plague  in  that  house  that  at  length  all  died 
but  these  two  brothers,  and  they  were  grievously 
sick,  and  in  expectation  of  death.  Egbert  had  still 
strength  to  leave  the  infirmary,  and  going  aside  into 
a  place  where  he  could  be  secret,  he  meditated 
upon  the  sins  of  his  past  life.    Who  shall  confront 
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that  vision  and  remain  unmoved  ?     Such  posses- 
sion did  the  spirit  of  compunction  take  of  Egbert's 
whole  being  that  the  tears  gushed  out  from  his 
eyes,  and  in  an  agony  of  earnestness  he  prayed 
that  he  might  not  die  yet,  but  be  kept  alive  to  do 
penance  for  the  sins  of  his  careless  boyhood.     He 
vowed,  if  God  would  deign  to  prolong  his  life,  to 
recite  the  whole  Psalter  daily,  besides  the  Canonical 
Hours,  unless  prevented  by  sickness,  and  so  fast 
one  whole  day  and  niglit  every  week,  and  further 
to  exile  himself  from  his  native   land,  and  be  a 
stranger  and  a  wanderer  his  whole  life  long,  for 
Christ's  sake  and  the  punishment  of  his  youthful 
sins.    After  making  this  vow  he  returned  into  the 
infirmary,  where  he  found  his  brother  Ethelhun 
asleep.     He  also  lay  down,  and  remained  quiet,  but 
wakeful.     Shortly  afterwards  Ethelhun  awoke,  and 
looking  upon  Egbert,  said,  ''  Alas  !  brother  Egbert, 
what  have  you  done  ?     I  was  in  hopes  that  we 
should  have  entered  together  into  life  everlasting ; 
but  know  that  what  you  prayed  for  is  granted." 
For  God  had  revealed  Egbert's  vow  to  his  brother 
in  a  dream,  with  an  assurance  that  it  was  accepted. 
The  next  night  Ethelhun  entered  into  his  rest,  and 
Egbert  slowly  recovered.    Such  were  the  begin- 
nings of  the  Saint  whom  God  raised  up  to  com- 
plete St.  Wilfrid's  work.     His  earnest  piety,  his  acts 
and  austerities,  his  connection  with  Willebrord  and 
the  German  missions,  will  be  related  in  his  own 
life.     It  is  enough  to  state  here  that  in  716,  the 
seventy-seventh  of  the  Saint's  life,  he  won  over  the 
monks  of   lona  by  his  eloquence  and  gentle  de- 
meanour, and  thus  established  Roman   traditions 
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and  usages  in  the  very  head-quarters  of  the  old 
Scottish  customs.  And  this  may  be  considered  the 
termination  of  that  long  and  vexing  controversy 
which  had  so  often  menaced  the  Church  with  overt 
schism.  The  cursory  sketch  here  given  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  how  far  St.  Wilfrid  aided  the  settle- 
ment of  it,  and  that  he  is  in  fact  the  person  to 
whom  we  owe  the  reduction  of  the  Northumbrian 
Church  to  Catholic  uniformity. 

The  fearful  pestilence  of  664  gathered  many  of 
the  Saxon  saints  into  the  garner  of  the  Lord.  Two 
bishops  fell  victims  to  it  in  Northumbria — St.  Cedd, 
the  bishop  of  London,  who  from  time  to  time  re- 
tired into  his  monastery  in  the  north,  and  likewise 
Tuda,  the  bishop  of  Lindisfarne.  The  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  this  latter  prelate  was  the 
source  of  Wilfrid's  long  and  sanctifying  troubles. 
It  would  appear  that  for  some  time  after  the  Council 
of  Whitby,  King  Oswy  was  a  resolute  defender  of 
the  Roman  usages — the  more  zealous,  perhaps,  in 
order  to  make  amends  for  his  former  strenuousness 
in  behalf  of  the  Scottish  traditions — and  that  after- 
wards his  fervour  cooled  down,  and  he  reverted  to 
his  former  partialities  in  behalf  of  his  hereditary 
customs.  This  conjecture  seems  the  only  explana- 
tion of  a  difficult  and  perplexing  chapter  in  Wilfrid's 
history.i  There  is  no  doubt  that  Alfrid  proposed 
the  elevation  of  Wilfrid  to  the  vacant  throne  of 
Lindisfarne,  and  it  is  said  that  every  one  agreed 
he  was  the  fittest  person,  from  his  austere  life,  won- 

^  Mr.  Soames  says  Wilfrid  disgusted  people  by  going  about  France 
parading  his  episcopal  dignity  and  pomp,  but  he  docs  not  vouchsafe 
to  give  us  his  authority  for  the  assertion. 
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derful  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  devout 
study  of    the  lives  of    the  Saints,  and  incessant 
perusal   of  the   ecclesiastical   canons.     Oswy  cer- 
tainly assented  to  Wilfrid's  nomination,  even  if  he 
did  not  take  an  active  part  in  the  matter.     Wilfrid 
most  humbly  pleaded  his  own  unworthiness,  neither 
did  he  accept  the  weighty  burden  of  the  episcopate 
till  it  became  a  scruple  with  him  lest  he  should  be 
rejecting  a  manifestly  Divine  vocation.     But  when 
he  had  consented  to  undertake  this  high  office  in  the 
Church,  other  scruples  arose  in  his  mind  of  a  very 
serious  nature.    The  Saxon  Church  was  in  a  state 
of  deplorable  confusion  ;    the  See  of  Canterbury 
was  without  a  bishop  ;  it  was  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether   the    ordination    of    any   of    the   existing 
bishops,   except  Wine,  of  the  West   Saxons,  had 
been   canonical;    it    was   quite    open   to    a   ques- 
tion whether  the   Scottish  nonconformity  did  not 
amount    to    schism  when    Rome    had    spoken    so 
plainly  about  the  matter ;  and  lastly,  there  was  a 
gross,  and  open,  and  unresisted  Erastianism  through- 
out the  island,  most  grievous  to  a  pious  mind,  and 
full  of  perplexity.     Bishop  Agilbert  seemed  almost 
to  have   given   the   system   up.     Though    he  had 
been  both  witness  and  agent  in  the  steps  taken 
by  the  Council  of  Whitby  to  Catholicise  the  English 
Church,  yet  he  had  now  retired  into  France,  and 
his  example  would  greatly  enhance  the  difficulty 
which  tender  consciences  would  feel  in  positions 
of  trust  as  authorised  rulers  or  teachers.    Wilfrid 
therefore  spoke  his  mind  openly  to  the  two  kings. 
He  said  it  was  far   from   his  wish   to  vilify   the 
existing  bishops,  but  that  their  position  with  re- 
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ference  to  the  Apostolic  See  was  such  that  he  could 
not  submit  to  receive  consecration  at  their  hands. 
In  short,  he  made  it  a  condition  of  his  acceptance 
of  the  bishopric  of  Lindisfarne  that  he  should  be 
sent  into  France  to  receive  an  undeniably  canonical 
consecration. 

To  many  persons  in  our  days  these  scruples  will 
seem  so  unreal  as   to   be   unintelligible;   while  to 
others,  and  those  not  a  few,  they  will  have  a  distress- 
ing reality.    Of  course  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  divine  institution  of  the  Visible  Church  and  the 
mysteriousness  of  her  privileges,  will  perceive  in  St. 
Wilfrid's  hesitation  nothing  but  a  superstitious  and 
judaising   spirit;    more  especially  when,    through 
long  disesteem  of  apostolic  order,  they  have  learned 
to  look  on  jealousy  for  Catholic  doctrines  and  the 
high-minded  anathemas  of  Holy  Church  as  bigotry, 
ignorance,  or  at  best,  great  uncharitableness.     It  is 
quite  impossible  for  any  one  to  sustain  for  long  an 
affectionate  jealousy  about  the  doctrines  which  con- 
cern the  Divine  Person  and  Two  Natures  of  our 
Lord,  who  is  not  likewise  exceedingly  jealous  for  the 
divine  forms,  unity,  ritual,  and  succession  of  the 
Visible  Church.   The  preservation  of  true  saving  doc- 
trine is  tied  to  the  formal  constitution  of  the  Visible 
Church  just  as  much,  and  with  as  infrequent  excep- 
tions, as  the  gift  of  regeneration  is  tied  to  the  form 
of  Baptism,  or  the  Justifying  Presence  of  Christ 
consigned  to  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar.     The  world 
assumes  the  divine  forms  of  the  Church  to  be  mere 
externals,  and  arguing  from  its  own  unwarrantable 
premiss,  condemns  the  Saints  as  verbal  disputants 
and  sticklers  for  empty  ceremonial.     No   wonder, 


then,  that  in  these  days,  St.  Wilfrid's  scruples  should 
be  matter  of  derision.     But  there  are  others  who 
find  the  present  state  of  things  only  too  fruitful  m 
similar  perplexities,  and  the  danger  is  not  slight  of 
their  putting  themselves  into  a  false  position  ui  con- 
sequence of  their  distress.      Under   any   circum- 
stances the  office  of  ecclesiastical  rulers,  teachers, 
and  priests   is  full   of  difficulty  from  its  double 
nature.  They  who  bear  it  have  not  only  the  govern- 
ment and  discipline  of  themselves  to  look  to,  their 
growth,  mutations,  lapses,  as   lay  Christians  have, 
but  to  this  they  superadd  another  entire  second  life, 
through  their  solemn  and  sacramental  relations  to 
others.     Is  it  not  then  a  very  fearful  thing  for  them 
to  have  a  doubt  cast  on  the  efficacy  of  their  priest- 
hood, the  reality  of  those  tremendous  acts  which 
they  have  performed  in  the  name  of  priests,  and  the 
truthfulness  of  their  absolutions  and  consecrations? 
and  if  we  further  assume  the  possible  cases  of  ailmg 
health  and  broken  spirits,  what  a  burden  must  it  be 
for  reason  to  bear  and  not  give  way  ?     Indeed,  it  is 
hardly  right  to  go  on  dwelling  upon  it.     Enough 
has  been  said  to  suggest  more  :  there  is  some  sup- 
port in  seeing  that  so  great  a  Saint  as  Wilfrid  keenly 
felt  a  somewhat  similar  position,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  act  at  much  cost  upon  these  feelings.     But, 
further  than  this,  is  there  not  almost  incalculable 
comfort  in  reflecting  on  the  actual  history  ?  Wilfrid 
stood,  as  all  men  stand  in  their  generation,  amidst 
the  blinding  battle  which  the  present  always  is  :  he 
was  oppressed  with  doubts  about  the  system  of  his 
Church,  because  of  the  relation  in  which  it  stood  to 
the  chief  bishop:  he  was  able  at  once,  though  with 
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some  pains,  to  clear  up  his  position.    This  latter 
mercy  may  be  denied  to  us;   but  we,  looking  at 
Wilfrid's  days  as  part  of  the  past,  are  permitted  to 
see  the  Church  whose  system  he  doubted  of  recog- 
nised as  an  integral  part  of  the  Body  Catholic,  the 
prelates  whose  consecration  he  distrusted  canonised 
as  Saints,  his  own  rival,  whose  ordination  was  indis- 
putably  uncanonical,  now  revered  as   one   of  our 
holiest  English  bishops.    When  we  naturally  couple 
together,  almost  without   thought,  St.  Wilfrid  and 
St.  Chad,  we  read  ourselves  a  lesson  which,  if  we 
would  only  receive  it,  is  full  of  deepest  consolation 
and  most  effectual  incentives  to  strictness  and  holi- 
ness of  life,  and  a  quiet  occupying  of  ourselves  with 
present  duties. 

^  Wilfrid  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  left 
England  to  seek  consecration  at  the  hands  of  the 
French  bishops.    Agilbert,  who  had  ordained  him 
priest,  was  at  this  time  bishop  of  Paris,  and  Wilfrid 
naturally  had  recourse  to  him.   Eleven  other  bishops 
assisted   at  his  consecration,  which  took  place  at 
Compiegne;   and,  according   to  the  existing  cere- 
monial of  the  French  Church,  the  new  prelate  was 
carried  in  a  golden  chair  by  his  brother  bishops, 
singing   hymns   of  joy;   none   but   bishops   being 
allowed  to  touch  the  chair.    It  does  not  appear  how 
long  Wilfrid  remained  in  France  ;  for  some  reason 
or  other  he  delayed  his  return  for  a  considerable 
time.     In  crossing  the  sea  he  and  his  clergy  are 
described  as  sitting  upon  the  deck  and  chanting 
psalms ;  but  the  voyage  was  not  so  favourable  as 
they  had  expected.     When  they  were  midway  be- 
tween the  two  shores  a  dreadful  storm  arose,  which 


cast  them  on  the  coast  of  the  South  Saxons.    The 
storm  was  followed  by  an  unusual  ebb  of  the  sea,  so 
that  the  vessel  was  left  high  up  on  the  sand.    The 
people  came  down  to  seize  upon  the  wreck,  and 
take  the  prisoners.    Wilfrid's  band  was  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  very  small  in  comparison  of 
the  multitude  of  the  country  people  :  he  therefore 
endeavoured  to  come  to  terms  with  them,  promismg 
a  considerable  ransom  if  no  violence  was  used.  The 
country  people,  who  were  pagans,  had  with  them  a 
priest,  who,  according  to  his  rites,  stood  upon  a  hill, 
like  Balaam,  to  curse  the  strangers.    While  he  was 
in  the  very  act  of  pronouncing  his  malediction  one 
of  Wilfrid's  men  slung  a  stone  at  him,  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot.    The  idolaters  rushed  furiously 
upon  the  little  band ;  Wilfrid  and  his  clergy  knelt 
upon  the  shore  to  pray,  and,  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  the  people  were  utterly  routed,  with  the  loss 
of  only  live  men  of  Wilfrid's  party.    At  the  turn  of 
the  tide  the  sea  returned  to  its  just  limits  ;  the  vessel 
floated  off,  and  with  a  favourable  wind  entered  the 

port  of  Sandwich. 

Meanwhile  affairs  had  been  taking  a  very  un- 
happy turn  in  the  north.  Oswy  had  persons  about 
him  who  viewed  Wilfrid  with  jealous  eyes  on 
account  of  the  active  part  which  he  had  taken 
against  the  Scottish  usages,  and  the  fervour  of  the 
king's  conversion  had  begun  to  cool  down.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  there  was  mingled  with  this 
some  jealousy  and  distrust  of  Alfrid,  whose  influ- 
ence  was  greater  than  his  father  wished  it  to  be ; 
and  Alfrid  had  so  completely  and  energetically 
identified  himself  with  the  Romanising  movement 
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in  the  Northumbrian  Church  that  he  was  always  sure 
of  a  very  formidable  party.  Oswy's  feelings  were  art- 
ully  worked  upon  by  some  of  his  courtiers,  and  at 
length  the  prolonged  absence  of  Wilfrid  was  made 
the  pretext  for  nominating  some  one  else  to  his  see. 
M.  Chad  was  the  person  whom  Oswy  selected,  and 
he  was  consecrated  by  Wine,  the  bishop  of  Win- 
Chester,  assisted  by  two  British  bishops.    Wilfrid 
therefore,  on  his  arrival  in   the  north,  found  his 
ttirone  uncanonically  occupied  by  St.  Chad     He 
was  not  a  man  likely  to  relinquish  a  right  for  the 
sake  of  ease  and  quietness,  when  the  interests  of  the 
Church  were  concerned ;  but  he  was  likewise  a 
bamt :  and  he  doubtless  discerned  something  in  the 
aspect  of  the  times  which  satisfied  him  that  retire- 
ment and  self-restraint  and  patient  waiting  upon 
God  were  clearly  duties,  however  repugnant  to  the 
natural  activity  and  practical  turn   of  his  mind. 
Only  thirty  years  of  age,  and  how  much  of  his  work 
already  done !     Was  it  not  indeed  high  time  for 
a  season  of   self-seclusion,  of  secret  discipline,  of 
cleansing  austerities,  of  solitary  communion  with 
God  ?     He  retired,  therefore,  to  his  monastery  at 
Ripon,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  and  ac- 
quirement of  Christian   perfection   in   the  ascetic 
exercises  of  a  conventual  life.    It  was  a  pause  in  his 
^oubled  hfe:  there  is  not  much  to  tell,  but  there  is 
much  to  think  upon. 

Jl^t'  r*  ""  ^^^  y^^'  ^^9  that  he  was  restored 
to  his  bishopric,  but  the  intervening  years  were  not 
who  ly  spent  in  the  secrecy  of  his  monastery.     In 
659  the  Mercians  had  rebelled  against  Oswy,  who 
after  the  death  of  Peada,  had  united  MercH  tJhS 
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own  dominions.  The  Mercians,  being  successful, 
raised  Wulfere,  Penda's  second  son,  to  the  vacant 
throne.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  Wulfere  was 
a  pagan,  but  soon  afterwards  became  a  zealous 
believer.  From  his  foundation  at  Stamford,  which 
he,  no  doubt,  visited  from  time  to  time,  Wilfrid 
was  well  known  among  the  Mercians,  and  as  they 
were  at  that  time  without  a  bishop,  Wulfere  re- 
quested him  to  exercise  his  episcopal  functions  in 
that  country.  The  holy  bishop  soon  came  to  have 
great  influence  over  the  king,  so  that  at  last  he 
governed  almost  entirely  by  Wilfrid's  counsels,  and, 
at  Wilfrid's  request,  founded  a  great  number  of 
monasteries  in  his  kingdom.  It  was  probably  then 
that  the  monastery  of  Oundle  was  founded. 

During    this  time  the    see  of    Canterbury  was 
vacant.      St.   Deusdedit  died   in   664,  and  in  the 
ensuing  year,  Oswy,  who  was  at  that  time  the  chief 
English  sovereign,  joining  with   Egbert  of   Kent, 
chose  Wighard  for  the  new  archbishop,  and  sent 
him  to  Rome  for  consecration.    There  he  died,  and 
from   one    cause    or    another,    his    successor,   St. 
Theodore,  did  not  arrive   at   Canterbury  till  the 
month   of    May    669.      Many    inconveniences    of 
course  resulted  from  the  want  of  an  archbishop; 
and  King  Egbert  accordingly  sent  for  Wilfrid  to 
ordain  clergy  and  to  administer  the  diocese  till  the 
arrival  of  the  new  primate.    No  sooner,  however, 
did    he    receive    notice   of    the    approach   of    St. 
Theodore  than  he  left   Kent  and  retired  into  the 
north.    The  treasures  which  he  carried  away  from 
Canterbury    were    characteristic,  —  two    chanters, 
Eddi  and  Eona,  well  skilled  in  the  Roman  method 
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of  singing,  and  a  band  of  masons  and  other  artificers 
for  church-building.i    Thus  accompanied,  he  went 
into  Yorkshire,  to  abide  patiently  the  interference 
of  the  new  archbishop  in  the  matter  of  the  unjust 
usurpation  of  his  see.    This  interference  was  not 
long  delayed.      The  same  year   of  his  arrival   in 
England,  St.  Theodore  made  a  general  visitation 
of  the  island ;  and  it  would  appear  that  he  found 
everything  in  disorder  and  confusion,  the  natural 
result   of   neglecting  the  Roman  traditions  of  St. 
Gregory  and  St.  Augustine.     Of  course  the  humble 
and  holy  Chad  was  deposed,  nor  was  he  loth  to  lay 
aside  the  perilous  dignity  of  the  episcopate.     His 
consecration  was  clearly  uncanonical,  as  he  had 
been  intruded  into  another's  see ;  but,  independent 
of  this,   there    appears    to  have    been    something 
faulty  in  the  manner  of  it,  as  we  are  told  that  St. 
Theodore,  greatly   admiring    his    humility,    deter- 
mined he  should  be  a  bishop  in  some  other  see, 
and  perfected  his  consecration  in  a  Catholic  way. 
Wilfrid  was  thus  put  in  possession  of  his  see,  and 
governed    it   in    laborious    peace    for   nine   whole 
years. 

When  a  man  is  raised  up  to  do  some  special 
work  in  the  world,  the  idea  of  it  seems  completely 
to  master  his  whole  life.  It  becomes  impregnated 
with  the  high  principle  on  which  he  acts,  so  that 
every  detail  of  it  looks  one  way,  and  has  one  only 
meaning.     It  is  the  aspect  which  a  life  of  this  kind 

1  Mabillon  (xv.  64)  says,  Wilfrid  then  brought  the  Rule  of  St. 
Benedict  from  Canterbury,  and  introduced  it  into  the  north.  This  is 
plainly  inaccurate :  Wilfrid  brought  it  from  Rome,  not  from  Canter- 
bury, and  had  already  established  it  to  some  considerable  extent  in 
the  north. 


presents  to  ordinary  minds  which  leads  them  to 
call  it  bigotry,  narrowness,  and  a  want  of  large- 
heartedness  ;  for  the  unvarying  consistency  of  a 
high  principle,  and  the  ubiquity  of  its  influence, 
and  its  constant  appearance  in  trivial  matters  where 
it  was  not  looked  for  and  seems  out  of  place,  are 
little  understood  by  men  in  general,  whose  lives 
are  not  steered  by  the  light  of  any  one  principle  at 
all,  but  are  at  the  capricious  mercy  of  circumstances 
rather  than  in  command  of  them.  It  has  been 
already  shown  at  what  an  early  age  Wilfrid  detected 
the  unsoundness  of  the  Church  in  the  north  of 
England,  with  what  distinctness  he  perceived  that 
devotion  to  Rome  was  the  sole  remedy  for  the  ailing 
times,  and  with  what  promptness  he  gave  himself 
up  to  the  cultivation  of  that  feeling  in  himself, 
and  the  propagation  of  it  amongst  others.  This 
becomes  more  and  more  developed  as  life  goes 
on.  The  see  of  Lindisfarne  had  become  vacant; 
he  had  been  preferred  to  it ;  he  had  been  kept 
out  of  it  by  an  uncanonical  intrusion ;  he  had 
been  restored  by  the  new  primate  from  Rome. 
Yet  there  is  not  a  word  of  Lindisfarne,  though  in 
that  holy  island  he  had  received  his  early  education  ; 
neither  is  there  a  word  of  any  change;  but  all  at 
once  Wilfrid  is  bishop,  not  of  Lindisfarne,  but  of 
York !  The  succession  of  the  Scottish  throne  is 
interrupted;  the  intervening  past  is  as  it  were  put 
aside,  and  Wilfrid  succeeds,  not  to  Aidan,  and 
Finan,  and  Colman,  and  Tuda,  but  to  St.  Paulinus. 
Surely  the  riddle  is  not  hard  to  find  out :  such  a 
change  in  Wilfrid's  hands  needs  no  interpretation. 
Was  it  foolish  and  puerile  if  he  thought  anything 
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more  of  it  than  as  a  matter  of  diocesan  convenience  ? 
Anyhow  it  was  wonderfully  consistent,  and  con- 
sistency  has  a  great  look  of  principle. 

And  what  is  the  first  thing  which  we  read  of  the 
new  bishop  of  York  ?— bishop  only,  for  St.  Paulinus 
had  carried  the  pall  away  ;  and  great  gifts  forfeited 
are  not  retrieved  all  at  once,  lest  they  should  fall 
a  second  time  into  a  worse  contempt.     What  is 
Wilfrid's  first  act  ?    The  cathedral  of  St.  Paulinus, 
where    St.    Edwin    was    baptized,   and    which    St. 
Oswald  had  completed— it  had  missed  its  bishops 
sadly.     The  foundations  had  settled,  and  so  the 
walls   had   cracked,   the   rain    oozed   through   the 
yawning   roof,  the  windows  1  were  unglazed,  and 
birds'  nests  hung  in  an  unsightly  way  about  the 
bare  mullions,  and   the  pillars  and  internal  walls 
ran  down  with  green  slime  or  were  covered  with 
a  growth  of  dripping  moss;  and  worse  even  than 
this,  the  furniture  of  the  altar  and  the  vessels  for 
the  Blessed  Sacrifice  were  mean,  outworn,  indecent. 
The  cathedral  of  York,  therefore,  was  Wilfrid's  first 
care.      He  restored    the  walls,   leaded    the   roof, 
glazed  the  windows,  scraped  the  pillars,  and  pro- 
vided sumptuous  garniture  for  the  altar.     He  gave, 
moreover,  a  copy  of  the  four  Gospels  written  in 
gold  letters  on  a  purple  ground,  and  some  copies 
of  the  Bible  adorned  with  gold  and  gems.     His 
caementarii    at    Canterbury,   and    other    artificers, 
went  to  work  first  on  the  cathedral  of  York;  but 
they  had  no  easy  life  of  it.     When  one  thing  was 
done,  Wilfrid  had  another  ready,  and  to  the  masons 

1  The  windows  before  were  filled  with  lattices  of  wood  and  linen 
curtains. 
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he  might  perhaps  sometimes  seem  a  little  too  im- 
patient for  a   Saint.      Next    perhaps   in    dignity, 
certainly  next,  if  not  first,  in  his  affections,  was 
the  abbey  at  Ripon ;  the  cathedral  restored,  the 
abbey   was   looked    to.      The    church    there    was 
perhaps  not  worth  restoring  :  at  any  rate  a  restora- 
tion fell  far  short  of  the  princely  design  of  Wilfrid. 
From  the  very  foundations  he  reared  an  entirely 
new  church,  all  of  wrought  stone,  a  sumptuousness 
much  dwelt  upon  in  those  times,  as  we  may  see 
from  Bede's  praise  of  the  church  St.  Paulinus  built 
at  Lincoln.     Indeed  Wilfrid  was  a  successor  of  St. 
Paulinus  in   more  things  than    in   his  bishopric. 
Round    the    stone    church    were    raised    goodly 
columns  and  manifold  porches,  the  wonder  of  all 
Yorkshire,  and,  Wilfrid  being  the  builder,  of  course 
it  was  dedicated  under  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  the 
prince  of  the  apostles  and  spiritual  father  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs.     This  was  not  all  at  Wilfrid's  own 
expense.     Egfrid  was  then  the  king  of  the  Northum- 
brians.    On  his  accession  he  had  found  himself  in- 
volved in  two  wars,  one   in  the  north  with  the 
Picts,  and  another  in  the  south  with  the  Mercians. 
Egfrid  was  victorious  over  both  his  enemies,  and  by 
his  victory  over  the  Mercians  he  recovered  Lincoln- 
shire, and  once  more  added  it  to  his  kingdom.     In 
gratitude  for  this  success,  he  endowed  the  abbey  of 
Ripon  most  liberally,  and  made  large  contributions 
towards  the  completion  of  the  works  then  going  on. 
It  was  a  happy  day  for  Wilfrid,  when,   in  671,^ 
he  celebrated  the  consecration  of  St.  Peter's  minster 
at  Ripon.     King  Egfrid  was  there,  and  King  Elfwin 

1  Alban  Butler  fixes  it  in  670. 
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his  brother,  and  a  concourse  of  abbots  and  magis- 
trates, and  a  mixed  multitude  of  high  and  low. 
Wilfrid  preached  on  the  occasion,  and  doubtless 
put  forth  to  the  utmost  the  extraordinary  powers 
of  oratory  which  we  are  told  he  possessed.  When 
the  sermon  was  over,  the  bishop  recited,  in  the 
audience  of  all  the  people,  the  gifts  of  the  king 
to  the  abbey  of  Ripon,  a  wise  precaution  as  well 
as  a  grateful  honour  ;  then  followed  the  rite  of 
consecration,  of  course  after  the  Roman  manner ; 
no  doubt  the  singing  was  antiphonal,  and  con- 
ducted by  Eddi  and  Eona  :  and  for  three  days  the 
bishop,  kingly-hearted  prelate  as  he  was,  entertained 
the  two  monarchs  with  all  the  splendour  of  monastic 
hospitality,  which  has  a  heartiness  in  it  beyond  all 
other  hospitality,  from  the  self-denial  which  goes 
before  the  feast,  and  is  to  follow  after.  There  are  still 
spots  in  the  world  where  such  hospitality  is  to  be 
met  with,  and  still  hearts  which  are  not  likely  to  for- 
get its  peculiarly  edifying  frankness  and  simplicity. 

But  sadness  is  ever  nigh  to  feasting ;  this  is  a 
moral  law  which  is  rarely  suspended,  for  it  would 
hardly  be  a  beneficent  miracle  if  it  were.  There 
was  sadness  nigh  to  Wilfrid's  consecration-feast — 
bitter  herbs,  the  pilgrim's  seasoning.  Wilfrid  had 
lived  in  Wulfere's  court ;  Wulfere's  kingdom  had 
been  governed  by  his  counsels.  In  the  heart  of 
many  a  deep  wood,  and  by  the  brink  of  many  a 
quiet  river,  convent  after  convent  had  risen  up  and 
down  Mercia ;  for  Wilfrid's  wish  was  Wulfere's 
rule.  In  spite  then  of  the  munificent  thank-offer- 
ings which  Egfrid's  victory  brought  to  the  monas- 
tery at  Ripon,  Wilfrid's  heart  must  have  bled  in 
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secret  for  the  misfortunes  of  Wulfere ;  ^  and  soon 
after  his  defeat,  that  broken-hearted  monarch  died. 
Who  can  trace  the  influence  of  Wilfrid's  counsels, 
admonitions,   examples,   spiritual    training  in  that 
wonderful  royal  family  of  Mercia  ?    What  a  picture 
is  it  to  look  back  upon,  a  crowd  of  kinsfolk,  a  crowd 
of  canonised  Saints,  Wilfrid  the  centre  of  the  group, 
forming  them  into  Saints  !     Surely  never  was  there 
such  a  family  as  that  of  Wulfere.     First,  there  was 
the  good  king  himself,  sitting  at  the  bishop's  feet, 
and  there  was  Ermenilda,  his  holy  queen,  herself  a 
Saint ;  and  then  there  was  their  daughter  Wereburga, 
who  governed  Trent,  and  Weedon,  and  Hamburg, 
three  peaceful  convents,  and  was  the  patron  Saint 
of  Chester.    Merwald,  her  brother,  reigned  with  the 
pious  Ethelred,  and  he  had  three  fair  daughters, 
Milburga  of  Wenlock,  and  Mildreda  of  Menstrey, 
and    Milgitha,    and    their    little    brother    Merefin, 
famous  for   his  childish   sanctity, — and  all  these 
were  canonised  Saints ;  and  Etheldreda,  and  With- 
burga,  and  Sexburga  were  all  their  kinsfolk,  and 
Ercongota   too,   and  the   abbess   of   Barking,    the 
blessed   Edelburga,  and  Erconwald,   the   founder 
of  Chertsey.     And  the  daughters  of  Penda  were 
five   canonised    Saints,    no   less    than   his   grand- 
daughters.   And  to  many  readers  it  would  seem 
weary  to   tell   of   Wulfad,  and   of   Ruffin,  and   of 
Rumwald,  and  of  Tibba,  and  of  others  who  were 
of  that  one  royal  stock,  and  were  all  saints  honoured 
by  the  Holy  Church.     How  the  grace  of  God  ran 

1  The  story  that  Wilfrid  prayed  against  Wulfere,  because  he  had 
taken  away  the  monastery  of  Stamford  from  the  monks  at  Lindisfarne, 
seems  wholly  unworthy  of  credit. 
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over  and  abounded  in  that  peerless  family  !  There 
was  much  grace,  for  there  was  much  affliction. 
Yet  though  adversity  was  causing  the  seed  to 
spring  which  Wilfrid  had  sown,  he  was  not  a  man 
without  a  heart  of  flesh  ;  for  the  more  the  affec- 
tions are  mortified,  the  more  are  they  quickened ; 
and  there  is  no  love  so  keen,  so  delicate,  so  sensi- 
tive, as  the  love  which  animates  the  spare  frame 
of  the  warm  ascetic ;  and  deeply,  very  deeply  we 
may  be  sure  did  Wilfrid  mourn  over  the  disgrace 
and  death  of  the  kind,  and  hospitable,  and  saintly 
king  of  Mercia. 

Still,  with  many  griefs  of  heart,  with  many  out- 
ward thwartings,  he  went  on  his  way,  toiling;  he 
kept  to  his  work  and  his  labour  till  the  evening, 
and  the  evening  was  yet  far  off. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  the  caementarii  and 
other  artificers  from  Canterbury.  The  Minster  at 
Ripon  is  finished  and  consecrated,  and  Wilfrid  now 
moves  his  workmen  northward.  From  the  banks 
of  the  dashing  Ure,  and  the  woody  margin  of  the 
dark- watered  Nidd,  the  bishop  of  York  travelled 
to  the  forked  valley  of  the  romantic  Tyne;  and 
some  little  below  the  spot  where  the  two  branches 
of  the  river  meet,  where  the  town  of  Hexham 
stands,  the  "magnifical"  work  of  church-building 
again  commenced.  Here  St.  Oswald's  great  battle 
had  been  fought,  and  his  great  victory  won  :  here 
was  his  Hevenfeld,  and  here  his  wonder-working 
cross  of  perishable  wood.  In  all  the  romantic 
north,  scarce  one  valley  can  compete  with  the 
double  vale  of  the  north  and  south  Tyne  :  modern 
science  has  now  cloven  its  way  through  the  hang- 
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ing  cliff,  and  the  crumbling  bank,  and  the  branch- 
ing  wood,  and  over  the  tortuous,  oft-encountered 
stream,  so  that  its  once  secluded  beauties  of  wood, 
rock,  and  water  are  now  open  to  all.    And  there 
St.  Wilfrid  reared  the  abbey  of  St.  Andrew.     Eddi, 
the  precentor,  was  lost  in  wonder.    Who  ever  saw 
foundations  sunk  so  deep  as  these  ?     What  blind 
feeling  impelled  the  holy  architect,  at  all  costs,  to 
come  to  solid  rock?     What  a  fancy  was  this  of 
his!     Still    he   dug,    and    the    trenches   went    on 
deepening  and  broadening  till  they  were  yawning 
chasms,   and   in  them  the   princely  bishop   sunk, 
where  man's  eye  could  not  see  them— it  was  God's 
glory  /s  sought,  not  man's  praise— deep  in  those 
trenches  foundation  stones  "  mirifically "  wrought. 
His  columns  and  his  porches,  which  he  loved  so 
much,  they  were  even  more  wonderful  at  Hexham 
than  they  had  been  at  Ripon.     And  the  height  and 
the  length  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  people  wondered 
at  that  too ;  and  at  the  secrecies  of  the  triforium 
still  more  ;  but  it  was  the  bishop's  design  ;  he  felt, 
as  others  may  feel,  their  hearts  grow  large  in  the 
dim  vastness  of   our  Catholic   temples.     And   the 
winding  ways  upwards  and  downwards,  Eddi  de- 
clares   that    the   littleness    of   his    style   must    not 
attempt  to   describe   them;    for   he   saw  that   the 
bishop  was  inspired,  like  Bezaleel  of  old,  for  all 
agreed  that  on  our  side  of  the  Alps  was  there  no 
church  like  this  new  minster  of  Wilfrid's  buildmg. 
All  honour,  therefore,  be  to  the  blessed  memory  of 
him  who  in  those  dark  old  times  took  heart  and  built 
St.  Andrew's  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Tyne  ! 
Alas  !  in  these  modern  days  we  measure  all  men 
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by  our  own  contractedness.     We  do  not  allow  men 
to  be  able  to  do  more  than  one  work,  or  to  have 
more  than  one  virtue.     One  half  of  religion  keeps 
the  other  half  in  check.    We  leave  one  thing  undone 
!est  it  should  lead  us  to  neglect  another.     Mary 
chides  Martha,  and  Martha  disturbs  Mary  ;  we  are 
not  practical,  for  we  cannot  be  so  unless  we  are 
contemplative,  and  we  dare  not  be  contemplative 
lest  we  should  depreciate  the  importance  of  being 
practical.     We  dare  not  love  God,  lest  it  should 
wean  us  from  equable  love  of  our  neighbour,  and 
so  we  concentre  all  our  love  upon  ourselves,  the 
sorriest  of  all  unamiable  things.     Now,  some  may 
think  St.   Wilfrid  did  nothing  but  build   material 
churches,  and  therefore  that  he  was  but  an  indif- 
ferent bishop.     It  would  be  a  great  thing  if  all 
bishops  did  so  much  as  build  material  churches,  for 
many  do  much  less  than  even  that.     But  a  man 
would  build  very  poor  churches  if  he  did  not  do 
many  other  and  greater  things  beside.    There  is 
a  living  Church  in  England  now,  which  we  trust  is 
something  more  than  a  material  church.     It  were 
sad  if  it  were  not;  for  it  has  weathered  many  a 
storm,  and  ridden  through  some  frightful  gales,  and 
well-nigh  gone  to  pieces  on  some  terrific  rocks.     It 
would  have  gone  to  pieces  if  it  had  been  nothing 
more  than  a  material  church.     It  is  to  be  hoped  it 
may  prove  a  safe  shelter  in  some  very  wild  weather 
yet.    Well,  St.  Wilfrid  was  one  of  the  master-builders 
of  this  same  Church  of  ours.     Ripon  stands,  and 
Hexham  stands,  and  the  Church  of  living  stones 
stands   too  :    they   stand,    and   that   is    something, 
though  they  are  all  in  a  crazy  state,  and  want  new 
Wilfrids  to  them. 
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But  what  else  did  Wilfrid  do  ?    He  preached  :  he 
went  about  preaching  perpetually,  and  the  visita- 
tion of  that  huge  diocese  was  no  light  thing  in  the 
seventh  century ;  it  is  not  a  light  thing  now,  when 
the  great  palatinate  of  Durham  has  been  severed 
from  it,  and  the  modern  diocese  of  Ripon ;  but  it 
was  a  very  different  thing  in  those  days,  as  different 
as  a  monk  is  from  a  poor  soft  secular.     However, 
the   bishops   then  were   mostly  monks,  and   their 
vocation  carried  them  cheerily  through  a  great  deal 
of  rough  living.     He  was  an  eloquent  preacher  too, 
yet  precise  in  his  language,  and  plain  in  his  style ; 
just  such  a  preacher  as  St.  Alfonso  Liguori  would 
have  delighted  in.     Nay,  so  much  did  Wilfrid  think 
of  preaching— for  it  was  safer  to  exalt  it  then  than 
it  would  be  now,  when  the  Christian  sacraments  are 
disesteemed— that  when  he  signed  the  charter  of 
Peterborough  (if  that  document  is  not  a  forgery) 
he  subscribed  it  thus,  ''  I,  Wilfrid,  the  priest,  the 
servant  of  the  Churches,  and  carrier  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  nations."     We  are  told  that  heat  and 
cold,  wind  and  wet,  the  rugged  roads  and  flooded 
rivers,  were  all  as  nothing  to  him,  so  perseveringly 
did  he  go  up  and  down  preaching  the  word.    And 
what  bishop  is  there  with  anything  apostolic  about 
him,  who  does  not  set  a  special  value  on  that  pre- 
rogative of  his  order,  the  conferring  the  sacrament 
of  Confirmation  ?    All  the  Saints  have  been  lovers 
of  little  children  :  not  to  mention  other  instances, 
how  wonderfully  St.  Philip  Neri  yearned  towards 
them  !    The  love  of  little  children  was,  so  to  speak, 
one  of  the  touching  characteristics  of  our  blessed 
Lord's  human  life.     He  can  be  touched  in  His  little 
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ones  :  should  not  the  Saints,  then,  love  to  be  their 
ministers  ?    And  when  Confirmation  is  put  off,  as  it 
often  is,  till  the  end  of  childhood  and  the  beginning 
of  boyhood,  what  a  touching  solemnity  it  is  !     Just 
when  our  three  great  enemies,  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil,  might  league  with  our  own  perverse 
will  to  rifle  the  treasure  of  Baptism,  this  other  sacra- 
ment steps  in  and  seals  it  up  again.     At  the  very 
season  when  danger  comes  nigh  at  hand,— when  the 
soul,  yet  weak,  and  somewhat,  it  may  be,  burdened 
with  its  untried  and  unaccustomed  armour,  is  sur- 
rounded  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  Church 
intervenes   with   this   powerful    sacrament,   setting 
the  seal  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  great  baptismal 
gift  which  was  in  jeopardy.     Alas  !  the  purity  of 
Baptism  is  too  often  polluted  and  obscured,  as  it 
IS :  but  how  much  oftener  would  it  be  lost,  how 
much  oftener  would  the  soul  fall  utterly  from  that 
illuminating  grace,   if  it  were  not  for  the  gift   of 
Confirmation  !    Consider  how  little  most  boys  think 
of  religion  ;  indeed,  they  appear  to  think  much  less 
of  it  than  children.     There  seems  less  that  is  good, 
less  that  is  divine,  less  that  is  honourable,  less  that 
IS  hopeful  about  boys  than  any  other  members  of 
Christ's  Church.     It  is  an  age  which  painfully  tries 
the  faith  of  parents,  friends,  and  guardians.    The 
love  of  church,  and  prayer,  and  the  Bible,  and  the 
mterest  in  death,  funerals,  and  all  softening  and 
sacred  things,  which  children  often  have,  delight- 
mg  their  parents'  hearts,  seem  to  pass  away  or  be 
clouded  over  in  boyhood  by  self-will  and  nascent 
impurity.     There  is   a   negligence  of    thought,  a 
hardening  of  the  heart,  a  restlessness  of  the  soul. 
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a  deplorable  worship  of  self,  most  odious  and  de- 
pressing to  Christian  parents,  and  calling  forth  all 
their  faith  in  the  inestimable  preciousness  of  Holy 
Baptism.  So  far  as  religion  goes  they  seem  to 
make  no  way  with  their  children  in  boyhood.  It 
appears  that  all  they  can  do  is  to  keep  ploughing, 
and  harrowing,  and  sowing,  and  watering  a  hard 
rock,  in  faith  that  God  will  make  a  harvest  grow 
there  some  time,  because  He  has  promised  to  do 
so.  To  keep  a  boy  from  going  wrong  seems  almost 
the  nearest  approach  we  can  make  towards  persuad- 
ing him  to  do  right.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions 
to  this,  exceptions  which  the  special  grace  of  God 
makes,  exceptions  not  infrequent  in  young  oersons 
whose  constitutions  are  enfeebled  by  some  ^  owing 
disease,  and  from  whom,  in  merciful  despite  of 
themselves,  the  gay  world  is  consequently  kept  at 
arm's  length.  There  are  exceptions,  too,  by  God's 
mercy,  in  persons  in  whose  constitutions  there  are 
the  seeds  of  disease  not  yet  developed,  or  who  are 
intended  in  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  Providence 
to  die  early.  Indeed,  we  scarcely  ever  see  a  very 
pious  boy  without  a  half-thought  coming  into  our 
minds  that  he  will  die  soon ;  as  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  saying  quite  proverbially,  "  He  is  too  good 
to  live "  :  the  world,  man's  poor  nature,  bearing 
strange  instinctive  witness  against  itself.  Yet,  with 
the  general  run  of  men,  boyhood  is  as  has  been 
described  ;  and  being  then  so  unsatisfactory  a  time, 
so  distressingly  irreligious  an  age,  such  a  selfish 
barren-hearted  season,  it  seems  a  merciful  thing 
that  the  Holy  Church  should  be  allowed  to  inter- 
pose here  with  her  sacrament  of  Confirmation,  a 
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fresh  pledge  of  God's  goodness,  a  sign  of  the  reality 
of  Baptism,  a  witness  that  there  is  good  seed  in  the 
soul  which  must  be  taken  care  of,  although  there 
does  not  appear  any  promise  of  its  springing  yet. 

What  bishop,  then,  will  not  feel  his  deepest  affec- 
tions called  out  by  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation  ? 
Wilfrid's  Confirmations  seem  to  have  formed  an 
integral  part  of  his  preaching,  for  there  is  no  ordi- 
nance so  intimately  connected  with  preaching  as 
this.     St.  Augustine  says,  ''This  is  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  not  only  to  teach  those  things  which  are  to 
be  said  of  Christ,  but  those  also  which  are  to  be 
observed  by  every  one  who  desires  to  be  confeder- 
ated into  the  society  of  the  body  of  Christ,"  ^  that 
is,  as  Bishop  Taylor  comments,  "  not  only  the  doc- 
trines of  good  life,  but  the  mysteries  of  godliness, 
and  the   rituals   of   religion,   which   issue   from   a 
divine  fountain,  are  to   be  declared  by  him  who 
would /«//v  preach  the  Gospel."      Even  since  the 
Reformation— if  it  is  not  almost  irreverent  to  com- 
pare our  times  with  those  of  unity— -we  read  of  a 
certain  bishop  of  Chester,  who,  going  into  his  dio- 
cese, where  Confirmation  had  been  long  neglected, 
found  the  multitudes  who  thronged  to  that  sacra- 
ment   so    numerous    that    even    the    churchyard 
would  not  hold  them,  and  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
firm in  the  fields,  and  would  have  been  trodden 
to  death  by  the  throng  if  he  had  not  been  rescued 
by  the  magistrates.2    And  St.  Bernard,  in  his  Life 

^  De  Fid.  et  Op.  ix.  "Hoc  cnim  est  evangelirare  Christum,  non  tan- 
tum  docere  ea  quae  sunt  dicenda  de  Christo,  sed  etiam  quae  observanda 
ei,  qui  accedit  ad  compagem  corporis  Christi."  The  narrow  view  of 
preaching  taken  in  these  days  is  nigh  to  very  fearful  heresy. 

2  Vindic.  Eccles.  Hierarch.  per  Franc.  Hallier,  ap.  Taylor,  xi.  231. 
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of  St.  Malachi,  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  lauds, 
his  especial  zeal  in  reviving  the  holy  rite  of  Confir- 
mation. Such  seems  to  have  been  the  conduct  of 
Wilfrid ;  and  crowds  are  described  as  seeking  the 
chrism  and  imposition  of  hands  from  him,  while 
the  indefatigable  bishop  catechised  them  all  with 
loving  patience.  Surely  this  was  building  up  the 
living  Church  with  invisible  materials ;  and  the 
winding  ways  of  the  blessed  Saint's  influence  were 
more  wonderful  far  than  those  of  Hexham  Abbey, 
which  Eddi  the  precentor  so  much  admired. 

It  was  during  one  of  his  circuits  through  the 
country  villages  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  and 
confirming,  that  God  was  pleased  to  set  his  seal  to 
the  sanctity  of  His  servant  Wilfrid  by  a  visible 
miracle.  In  the  village  of  Tiddafrey  crowds  pressed 
upon  him  to  receive  the  unction  of  the  holy  chrism 
at  his  hands.  During  the  rite  a  poor  woman  was 
seen  forcing  her  way  through  the  dense  throng, 
with  the  demeanour  of  one  in  deepest  trouble  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  She  was  bearing  her  child  in 
her  arms  to  be  confirmed  ;  the  child's  face  was 
covered,  says  Matthew  of  Westminster,  and  the 
mother  pretended  she  wished  to  have  the  boy  cate- 
chised. But,  in  fact,  the  child  was  dead,  and  there 
was  that  within  the  mother's  heart  which  told  her  that 
Wilfrid  could  raise  him  to  life  again.  The  bishop, 
uncovering  the  boy's  face,  perceived  that  he  was 
dead;  and  he  stood  amazed  and  troubled  at  the 
sight,  perhaps  thinking  the  child  had  died  recently, 
and  without  the  mother  being  aware.  But  she, 
perceiving  the  bishop's  hesitation,  pressed  upon  him, 
and  with  her  words  interrupted  by  frequent  sobs, 
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she  said,  "See,  my  good  lord,  I  had  resolved  to 
carry  my  boy  to  you  to  be  confirmed  in  Christ, 
and  now  I  bring  him,  not  to  be  confirmed  only, 
but  to  be  raised  to  life  again.     You  preach  Christ 
the   Almighty  ;    prove   your    preaching    by    your 
works,   and   raise   my  only  begotten   from   death. 
Surely  it  is  no  great  thing  that  I  ask  of  His  Omni- 
potence."    Thus  saying,  she  gave  herself  up  to  all 
the  violence  of  grief,  and  the  people  lifted  up  their 
voices  in  lamentable  concert  with  her.     The  bishop, 
too,  began  to  weep,  and  to  recite  some  psalms  in  a 
low  voice,  and  then  he  prayed,  "  O  Father,  look,  I 
beseech  Thee,  not  at  my  merits,  but  at  Thine  own 
merciful  doings,  and  console  this  woman  in  her 
grief,  and  give  her  back  her  child,  through  Jesus 
'  Christ,  Thine    only-begotten    Son."      Then    rising 
from  his  knees,  he  laid  his  right  hand  upon  the 
child,  who  began  to  stir,  and  in  a  short  time  stood 
up  in   perfect  health  and  strength.      Wilfrid  then 
gave  him  to  his  mother  for  seven  years,  claiming 
him  for  the  service  of  God  when  that  term  was  ex- 
pired.   The  boy's  name  was  Ethelwald  ;  and  when 
the  seven  years  were  over,  his  mother  gave  him  up 
with  an  unwilling  heart.     He  became  a  monk  at 
Ripon,  and  ultimately  died  of  the  pestilence. 

This  was  not  the  only  miracle  which  the  bishop 
wrought  about  this  time.  While  Hexham  Abbey 
was  building,  one  of  Wilfrid's  favourite  c^mentarii 
from  Canterbury  fell  from  a  lofty  scaffold.  The 
bishop  was  not  present,  but  knew  in  his  spirit  what 
had  happened,  and  beginning  to  lament,  desired 
those  who  were  with  him  to  intercede  for  the  un- 
happy man,  and  all,  straightway  rising  up  in  won- 
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der,  went  to  the  place  where  the  dead  man  lay. 
No  sooner  had  Wilfrid  touched  the  body  than  life 
returned,  and  the  limbs  were  restored  sound  and 

whole. 

One  of  Wilfrid's  chief  cares,  a  natural  one  in  a 
great  church-builder,  was  to  beautify  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  to  provide  that  the  functions 
of  the  Church  should  be  performed  with  reverent 
splendour   and  magnificent  solemnity.     And  this 
too  is  part  of  preaching,  surely  no  little  part.    What 
hope  is  there  of  people  in  whom  the  spirit  of  sacred 
timidity,  of  awe  for  unseen  things,  does  not  exist  ? 
It  is  not  often  that  the  heart  is  really  at  prayer 
when  there  is  not  a  lowliness  of  corporal  attitude. 
Without  the  help  of  our  body  and  the  admonition 
of  its  dejected  postures,  it  is  rare  indeed  to  realise 
the  Presence  of  God  even  in  public  worship.     And 
then,  too,  what  a  consolation   is  it,  in   countries 
where  the  churches  stand  open  well-nigh  all  the 
day,  for  the  poor  to  leave  their  squalid  dwellings, 
their  bare,  unfurnished,  fireless  room,  and  go  to 
kneel  amid  the  gold,  and  the  lights,  and  the  colour, 
and  the  incense,  and  the  gleaming  altars  and  the 
vast  naves,  and  the  thrilling  organs  of  the  churches, 
where  all  is,  so  to  speak,  their  own— no  pews,  no 
jealous  distinctions;  such  churches  are  obviously, 
what  they  really  are  inwardly,  the  homes  of  the 
poor— not  the  poor,  miserable,  untruthful,  weekly 
pageant,  waiting  on  the  rich  to  soothe  consciences 
which  want  wounding,  while  the  pauper,  the  lame, 
the  blind,  the  deaf,  are  thrust  far  off  till  all  who 
can  pay  for  seats  are  satisfied,  and  close  themselves 
up  in  comfortable  division  from  the  scaring  sight 
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of  poverty,  disease,  and  filth.  The  man  who  built 
the  wonderful  abbey  at  Hexham  would  naturally 
take  pams  with  the  performance  of  the  public  ritual 
of  the  Church  Yet  his  adorning  was  of  a  solemn 
sort.  With  the  help  of  Eddi  and  Eona,  he  intro- 
duced the  plam  chant  all  over  the  north,  till  York- 
shire was  full  of  poor  peasants  singing  David's 
psalms  m  the  grave  sweetness  of  the  Gregorian 

But  Wilfrid  felt  that  there  were  few  parts  of  a 
bishops  office  so  important  as   a  strict  vigilance 
over  the  monastic  orders.     Monastic  orders  are  the 
very  life's  blood  of  a  Church,  monuments  of  true 
apostolic  Christianity,  the  refuges  of  spirituality  in 
the  worst  times,  the  nurseries  of  heroic  bishops,  the 
mothers  of  rough-handed  and   great-hearted   mis- 
sionaries.    A  Church  without  monasteries  is  a  body 
with  ,ts  right  arm  paralysed.    All  this  Wilfrid  knew 
full  well,  as  well  as  we  know  it  even  with  all  our 
additional  experience  and  melancholy  convictions. 
So  Dunstan  felt,  and  so  the  blessed  Ethelwold,  both 
in  their  day,  and  so,  far  off  from   them,  felt  St 

u  .^T'/!"   ^''  ^^^^^   Neapolitan  diocese,  and  so 
Wilfrid  felt,  and  took  the  matter  strenuously  in 
hand      He  it  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  who 
introduced  the  Benedictine  Rule  into  the  northern 
shires  of  England  ;  and  that  young  man  who  left 
hini  at  Lyons— we  may  remember  how  Eddi  spoke 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas-his  name  should  never  be 
disjoined  from  that  of  Wilfrid  when  this  great  work 
IS  mentioned  ;  for  St.  Benedict  Biscop  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  carried  on  St.  Wilfrid's  work,  but 
to  have  worked  alongside  of  him,  though   apart 
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Providence  seems  to  have  raised  them  both  up  at 
once  to  do  one   and  the  same  work  all  the  more 
effectually,   because  they  wrought  independently. 
Indeed,  there  appears  something  like  a  law  in  this. 
There  is    rarely,  if  ever,  any  movement    in    the 
Church  which  is  single  :   the  movement  seems  to 
start  from  several  points  almost    simultaneously. 
It  is  as  though  a  spirit  were  resident  in  the  whole 
body,  greater  far  than  the  bent  of  an  individual 
mind,  or  the  contagious  influences  of  party.    The 
impulse  is  too  general,  or  at  least  too  extensive  for 
such  things  to  be  an  adequate  account  of  it.    The 
actuating  spirit  of  the  Church  finds  contemporary 
vents,  sometimes  close  by  each   other,  yet  never 
coming  into  contact,  or  again,  far  off  out  of  sight 
and   hearing,   yet  with   a   uniform   and   consistent 
expression  of  the  same  inward  ^vant,  and  harmo- 
niously  prophetic  of    the  same    coming    change. 
Perhaps  this  may  be,  to  such  as  will  receive  it,  a 
sufficiently  consoling  token  of  a  Divine  Presence, 
and  therefore   a  hidden  support  to  those  called 
upon   to   co-operate   in   any   religious    movement, 
through   weariness   and    calumny,   thwarting    and 
apparent  failure.    As  in  Mercia,  under  Wulfere's 
government,  Wilfrid  had  bestowed  especial  pains 
upon  the  monasteries,  so  did  he  now  in  his  northern 
diocese.    Yet  Mercia  was  not  forgotten.     It  was  by 
his  counsel,  in  677,  that  St.  Etheldreda  rebuilt  the 
abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Ely,  for  which  her  brother 
Aldulph,  the   king  of  the   East  Angles,  supplied 
the  funds.      Indeed,  Wilfrid's  influence  penetrated 
everywhere.      Abbots     and     abbesses    voluntarily 
surrendered  the  government  of  their  monasteries 
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to  him,  while  princes  and  nobles  delivered  their 
sons  to  him  to  be  educated  under  his  eye  ;  and  it  is 
stated,  that  the  pious  parents  took  no  umbrage  at 
the  result  which  so  often  happened — the  youths 
declaring  their  determination  to  take  the  monastic 
habit,  when  their  parents,  at  the  proper  age, 
proposed  their  entering  the  royal  armies. 

What  a  man  of   untiring    energy  Wilfrid   must 
have  been  !    Yet,  under  all  this  pressure  of  external 
business,  this  many-sided  care  of  the  Churches,  he 
sanctified  himself  with  ascetic  diligence.     He  knew 
full   well  that   a   life   of  practical   activity,   unless 
perpetually  quickened   by  retirement   and    invigo- 
rated by  that  closeness  to  God  which  secret  con- 
templation  attains,   becomes    mere   dissipation    of 
spiritual  strength,  mere  uneasy  inconsistent  benevo- 
lence, and  degrades  the  self-denial  of  charity  to  our 
neighbour,  into  the  mere  half-mental,  half-animal 
need   of    being   busied   about   many   things.      He 
watched  over  his  chastity  as  his  main  treasure,  and 
was  by  an  unusual  grace  preserved  from  pollution  ; 
and  to  this  end  he  chiefly  mortified  his  thirst,  and 
even  in  the  heats  of  summer  and  during  his  long 
pedestrian  visitations,  he  drank  only  a  little  phial  of 
liquid  daily.     So  through  the  day  he   kept   down 
evil  thoughts,  and  when  night  came  on,  to  tame 
nature  and  to  intimidate  the  dark  angels,  no  matter 
how  cold  the  winter,  he  washed  his  body  all  over 
with  holy  water,  till  this  great  austerity  was  for- 
bidden him  by  Pope  John.     Thus,  year  after  year, 
never  desisting  from  his  vigilance,  did  Wilfrid  keep 
his  virginity  to  the  Lord.     In  vigil  and  in  prayer, 
says  Eddi  the  precentor,  in  reading  and  in  fasting] 
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who  was  ever  like  to  him  ?  Such  was  the  private 
life  of  that  busy  bishop  :  so  words  sum  up  years, 
and  cannot  be  realised  unless  they  are  dwelt  upon, 
any  more  than  that  eternity  by  which  they  are 
repaid. 

A  bishop  of  York  traversing  his  huge  diocese 
on  foot  1  Surely  this  in  itself  was  preaching  the 
Gospel.  Fasting  and  footsore,  shivering  in  the 
winter's  cold,  yet  bathing  himself  in  chilly  water 
when  he  came  to  his  resting-place  at  night ;  fainting 
beneath  the  sun  of  midsummer,  yet  almost  grudg- 
ing to  himself  the  little  phial  of  liquid ;  preaching 
in  market-place,  or  on  village  green,  or  some 
central  field  amid  a  cluster  of  Saxon  farms,  behold 
the  bishop  of  York  move  about  those  northern 
shires.  He  was  not  a  peer  of  Parliament,  he  had 
no  fine  linen,  no  purple  save  at  a  Lenten  mass,  no 
glittering  equipage,  no  liveried  retainers ;  would  it 
then  be  possible  for  those  rude  men  of  the  north  to 
respect  him  ?  Yes,  in  their  rude  way ;  they  had 
faith,  and  haply  they  bowed  more  readily  before 
him  in  that  poor  monkish  guise  than  if  he  had 
played  the  palatine  amongst  them.  Surely  if  we 
have  half  a  heart  we  can  put  before  our  eyes 
as  if  it  were  a  reality,  Wilfrid  on  foot,  Wilfrid 
preaching,  Wilfrid  confirming,  Wilfrid  sitting  on  a 
wrought  stone  watching  his  caementarii,  as  Dante 
sat  upon  his  stone  and  watched  the  superb  duomo 
of  Florence  rise  like  an  enchanted  thing;  Wilfrid 
listening  to  a  new  and  awkward  choir  trying  the 
Gregorian  tones  and  keeping  his  patience  even 
when  Eddi  and  Eona  lost  theirs,  Wilfrid  marching 
at  the  head  of  his  clergy  up  the  new  aisles  of  Ripon, 
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Wilfrid  receiving  the  confession  of  St.  Etheldreda, 
and  what  was  the  fountain  of  all,  Wilfrid  kneeling 
with  the  Pope's  hands  resting  on  his  head  and  the 
Archdeacon  Boniface  standing  by.     But  we  must 
think  of  another  thing  also — Wilfrid  riding,  riding 
up   and   down   his   diocese  ;    for   this   walking    of 
Wilfrid's  did  not  quite  please  St.  Theodore;    not 
that  it  was  too  simple,  but  that  it  was  too  austere, 
and  the  life  of  such  a  man  needed  husbanding  for 
the  Church's  sake.    Would  that  St.  Theodore  had 
always  thought  so !    but    he  was    a    simple    man 
as  well  as  a  wise  one,  and  he  too,  strange  that  it 
should  be  so,  mistook  Wilfrid,  knew  not  what  he 
was,  and  so  lost  him  for  a  while.     However,  at  this 
time  he  thought  nothing  but  what  was  true  and 
good  of  Wilfrid,  and  he  insisted — for  he  was  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury — that  his  brother  of  York, 
who  was  but  a  bishop  then,  should  have  a  horse 
to  ride  on  during  his  longer  journeys   and   more 
distant  visitations.      He   knew  this   luxury  pained 
Wilfrid  ;  so  he  made  it  up  to  him  in  the  best  way 
he  could,  for,  to  show  his  veneration  for  the  Saint, 
he  insisted  upon  lifting  him  upon  horseback  when- 
ever he  was  near  him  to  do  so.     It  would  have 
been  well  for  England  if  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
had  always  been  of  such   a   mind  towards  those 
who  filled  the  throne  of  York.     However,  we  now 
behold  Wilfrid  making  his  visitations  on  horseback  ; 
for  obedience  is  a  greater  thing  to  a  Saint  than 
even  his  much-loved  austerities.    Taking  a  hard- 
ship away  from  a  Saint  is  like  depriving  a  mother 
of  one  of  her  children,  yet  for  holy  obedience'  sake, 
or  the  edification  of  a  neighbour,  a  Saint  will  post- 
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pone  even  a  hardship.  Now,  then,  by  the  Ure  and 
by  the  Nidd,  by  the  holly-spotted  commons  of  the 
Wharf  and  the  then  pastoral  margin  of  the  Aire, 
by  the  rocky  Tees,  and  the  blue  Ganlesse,  and  the 
gravelly  Weare,  in  the  valley  of  the  two  sweet 
Tynes,  and  by  the  border  brooks  that  flow  within 
sight  of  the  towers  of  Coldingham,  Wilfrid  follows 
the  sheep-tracks  on  horseback,  and  so  visits  his 
beautiful  diocese  of  York.  A  word  here  and  a 
word  there,  a  benediction  and  a  prayer,  the  signed 
cross  and  the  holy  look,  a  confession  heard,  and 
a  mass  said,  and  a  sermon  preached,  and  that  end- 
less accompaniment  of  Gregorian  tones ;  verily  the 
Gospel  went  out  from  him  as  he  rode. 

And  was  this  fair  heaven  to  be  overcast  ?  Were 
these  days  to  have  an  end  ere  death  had  come  to 
force  men  to  a  compulsory  contentment  in  the  end- 
ing of  all  good  things  ?— for  that  death's  law  is  uni- 
versal, and  cannot  be  evaded.  Yes,  it  was  even 
so :  the  nine  years  came  to  an  end.  The  devil  was 
not  envious  only  ;  he  was  dismayed  also  :  for  Wil- 
frid was  obviously  narrowing  the  bounds  of  his 
kingdom  through  the  potent  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord  and  God.  There  were  abundant  mate- 
rials at  hand  for  interrupting  this  fair  Christian 
work  in  its  hopeful  progress. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  aspect  of  Church 
history  is,  on  the  first  view  of  it,  peculiarly  dis- 
couraging;  and  those  who  take  but  a  superficial 
glance  at  it,  may  easily  be  led  into  that  most  im- 
moral of  all  infidelities— a  disbelief  in  the  existence 
of  human  virtue  and  of  high  motives.  For  the 
great  majority  of  holy  plans  which  the  Saints  have 
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projected,  have  come  to  nought  before  half  the 
harvest  has  been  reaped ;  as  though  the  best  men, 
the  choice  specimens  of  our  regenerate  nature,  had 
not  had  sufficient  continuity  of  impulse  or  generous 
perseverance  to  reach  their  own  good  ends.  The 
fervour  of  Orders  has  been  often  but  a  fever,  and 
decay  has  not  even  waited  till  the  first  founder  was 
in  his  tomb  before  its  melancholy  manifestation 
began.  Men  see  this ;  it  is  painful  to  reflect  twice 
upon  it,  and  hence  they  have  spoken  of  the  blessed 
Saints  in  a  style  of  disparaging  apology,  as  of  men 
not  practical,  or  wise,  or  persevering,  or  consistent, 
but  creatures  of  unregulated  impulse,  with  now  und 
thei)  a  grotesque  heroism  of  their  own.  To  others, 
againi  it  has  appeared  as  though  it  \%^s  hopeless  to 
try  to  do  the  world  good,  because  in  this  world 
good  has  been  a  perpetual  failure;  virtue  among 
men  has  been  but  as  a  gathered  flower  in  a  hot 
handf  outof  its  place,  fading  during  that  short  while 
in  which  it  seems  to  live  :  and  these  teach  a  dis- 
hciirtcning  wisdom,  a  sclhsh  mediocrity ;  and  they 
have  so  much  truth  on  their  s^ide,  that  they  deceive 
many*  Virtue  is  but  a  gathered  flower,  and  if  wc 
measure  the  good  or  ill  success  of  it  by  our  near- 
ness to  or  remoteness  from  our  self-appointed  ends^ 
truly  good  ha3  been  a  constant  failure ;  but,  in 
!iOOth,  our  best,  mo^t  tranquillising  knowledge  is 
that  we  are  blind-fold  workers  doing  the  Will  of 
God.  But  there  is  another  com»olation  which  we 
may  fairly  lake  to  ourselves.,  notwithstanding  that  it 
has  something  very  awful  about  it.  It  is  not  only 
that  good  men  fail  in  good  things  for  want  of  wis- 
dom  and  perseverance,  or  for  lack  of  better  mate- 
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rials  to  work  upon  than  the  mixed  multitude  of 
nominal  believers ;  but,  as  is  obviously  manifested 
in  the  case  of  St.  Wilfrid,  there  is  a  third  baffling, 
thwarting  influence,  which  is  no  less  than  the  per- 
mitted agency  of  Satan.  By  this,  if  it  so  please 
God,  a  man  may  l>e  beaten,  and  yet  he  blameleiis : 
and  though  it  were  a  very  unsafe  thing  to  set  up 
the  cry  of  Satan  wheresoever  we  hear  of  sin,  even 
among  the  Saints,  yet  there  are  manifestations 
which  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  inasmuch  as  his 
agency  is  undeniable,  a  man  must  ever  add  it  in  his 
thoughts  to  the  u^aknes:^  of  the  S;tints  and  the  vile- 
ness  of  the  multitude,  when  he  reads  Church  his- 
tory ;  and  it  is  not  so  enfeebling  a  thing  to  be  afraid 
of  malignant  power,  as  to  be  disheartened  by  our 
own  guilty  infirmities.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Satan  found  anythmg  in  Wilfrid's  life  out  of  which 
to  weave  his  u'eb ;  but  he  found  elsewhere  an  al- 
most embarrassing  abundance  of  materials. 

Oswy  died  in  670,  and  at  that  time  Alfrid,  the 
eldest  son  (as  some  say)  was  in  Ireland,  and  the 
succession  to  the  Saxon  thrones  of  those  days  was 
so  precarious,  that  absence  was  enough  to  make  a 
man  miss  his  crown.  Others  say  that  Egfrid  was 
really  Osu^'s  eldest  son,  and  that,  though  Alfrid  had 
had  the  most  influence  during  his  father's  lifetime, 
the  people  forced  him  to  leave  Egfrid  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  his  hereditary  right.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, Wilfrid's  intimate  connection  with  Alfrid 
would  be  rather  an  objection  to  him  in  the  eyes  of 
Egfrid,  or  might  be  niade  so  by  the  dexterous  in- 
sinuations of  persons  hostile  to  the  bishop.  Then 
again,  as  has   been    already     intimated,  Wilfrid's 
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friendship  with  Wuifere,  the  Mercian  king,  and  his 
kind  of  ecclesiastical  alliance  with  the  political  ene- 
mies of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  were  manifestly 
open  to  much  and  easy  misrepresentation.  Again, 
we  are  told  that  the  deference  paid  to  him  by  the 
abbots  of  remote  monasteries,  and  the  influence  he 
was  gaining  among  the  nobles  by  educating  their 
children,  also  created  much  envy  and  dislike.  Be- 
sides, a  holy  man  must  needs  have  many  enemies  ; 
and  Wilfrid  was  a  bishop,  and  had  patronage  to  be- 
stow, and  would  certainly  not  bestow^  it  on  unworthy 
candidates,  whoever  their  supporters  might  be  ;  and 
he  had  discipline  to  enforce,  and  he  was  the  last 
man  to  calculate  consequences  when  duty  was  clear. 
Food,  therefore,  there  was  for  envy  in  almost  un- 
usual abundance,  and  it  was  artfully  nourished,  till  it 
was  too  much  for  the  peace  or  the  power  of  Wilfrid. 
But  we  must  say  a  word  on  Oswy's  death.  He 
had  taken  a  decided  part  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
usages  at  the  Council  of  Whitby ;  it  would  appear 
that  he  afterwards  returned  to  his  former  preference 
for  the  Scottish  customs.  It  was,  however,  only  for 
a  while  :  when  St.  Theodore  restored  Wilfrid  to  his 
see,  the  king's  reconciliation  to  him  seems  to  have 
been  hearty.  As  he  grew  older,  and  witnessed  more 
and  more  the  great  work  Wilfrid  was  doing,  his  re- 
verence for  Rome  increased,  and  at  length  he  be- 
came so  affectionately  desirous  to  visit  that  holy 
city,  and  be  instructed  there  in  the  ways  of  Christian 
perfection,  that  he  was  preparing  to  lay  aside  his 
crown  and  go  in  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  die  there 
amid  the  holy  places.  He  chose  Wilfrid  as  his  con- 
ductor, and  promised  him  a  kingly  donation  as  a 
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recompense.  Wilfrid  hardly  needed  an  inducement 
to  take  him  to  his  beloved  Rome ;  but  those  Can- 
terbury caementarii  of  his  afforded  him  opportuni- 
ties of  spending  money,  such  as  his  princely  heart 
delighted  in.  The  vision  of  the  many-steepled  hills 
of  Rome  was,  however,  but  momentary — a  cloud- 
city  in  the  sunset.  Death  came,  and  Oswy  entered 
into  the  heavenly  Jerusalem ;  better,  unspeakably 
better,  than  terrestrial  Rome.  Yet  Rome  was  not 
far  off  from  Wilfrid ;  he  was  soon  to  enter  its 
blessed  gates,  but  in  other  guise  than  that  of  the 
honoured  conductor  of  a  pilgrim  king. 

Meanwhile  the  building  of  Hexham  Abbey  was 
going  on,  and  another  accident  was  the  occasion 
of  a  second  miracle  which  Wilfrid  wrought.  As 
before  he  had  restored  to  life  one  of  the  masons 
when  quite  dead,  so  now  it  was  a  young  monk, 
with  mangled  limbs,  and  life  still  in  him,  who 
received  his  restoration  from  God  through  Wilfrid's 
sanctity.  Indeed,  he  was  but  a  boy,  perhaps  a 
novice  only ;  and  he  fell  from  a  great  height 
upon  the  stone  pavement  below.  Both  his  legs 
and  arms  were  fractured,  and  his  whole  body  so 
bruised  and  broken,  that  he  seemed  at  the  point 
of  death.  The  bishop  appears,  from  the  narrative, 
to  have  been  a  witness  of  the  accident ;  and,  burst- 
ing into  tears,  he  desired  the  masons  to  lay  the 
sufferer  on  a  bier,  and  carry  him  out  of  the 
building.  Then  collecting  the  brethren  round  him, 
he  made  a  sign  that  they  should  all  pray  that,  as 
Eutychus  had  been  given  to  the  prayers  of  Paul, 
so  their  young  brother  should  now  be  restored 
to  their  prayers.     When  the  prayers  were  ended 
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Wilfrid  blessed  the  boy,  who  seemed  at  the  last 
gasp,  and  bade  the  leeches  bind  up  the  fractures 
in  faith,  and,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  he  re- 
covered, but  winning   his   strength   gradually; a 

cure  not  the  less  miraculous  for  that  it  was  gradual, 
and  that  human  means  were  called  in  ;  which  may 
be  observed  in  the  case  of  some  of  our  Blessed 
Lord's  own  miracles,  the  patterns  of  the  wonders 
wrought  by  His  Saints  ;  though,  indeed,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  He  is  ascended  now,  and  that  He 
said  His  followers  in  time  to  come  should  do  greater 
works  than  those  of  His. 

But   while  Wilfrid    was  working    miracles   and 
preaching,  building  churches,  and  visiting  his  dio- 
cese, and,  under  the  pressure  of  all  these  apostolic 
labours,  was  with  great  austerities  keeping  his  body 
under,  and  bringing  it  into  subjection,  lest  he  him- 
self should  be  a  castaway,  the  devil  was  conspiring 
against   him,   and   envy  making   its  work   perfect. 
The  chief  occasion   of  Wilfrid's  second  troubles 
was  his  connection  with  another   of  our  famous 
English  saints,  the  blessed   Etheldreda,  ''twice   a 
widow,   yet  always  a  maid."     What  a   freshness 
is    there    in    the   edifying   history   of   those   times 
when   Saint  intersected   Saint   as  they  moved   in 
their  appointed  orbits !    Wonderful  times  to  look 
back  upon,  very  wonderful ;   yet,  when  that  Past 
was   the    Present,    haply   it    did    not   seem   so   all 
unlike   the   Present   now.      Let   us   hope   this  for 
our  own  sakes,  if  only  we  be  not  lifted  up  too 
much  by  such  a  thought.     Surely  it  is  not  a  slight 
grace  to  be  the  children   of  those  multitudinous 
stars  which  shone  in  our  ancient  Church  in  those 
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days  of  her  first  espousals.     May  God  be  praised 
evermore  for  that  He  gave  us  our  Saxon  Saints. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  Saints  more  intimately 
connected  than  Wilfrid  was  with  the  sacred  history 
of  his  country— of  his  times,  we  were  going  to  say  ; 
but  it  were  sad  to  think  any  times  should  come 
when  that  history  should  not  be  equally  instructive 
and  equally  interesting  to  the  Christian  dwellers 
on  this  island.  It  was  mainly  through  Wilfrid's 
attestation  that  the  Church  came  to  know  of  the 
perpetual  virginity  of  St.  Etheldreda  ^ ;  and  some 
little  of  her  history  must  be  related  here,  to  clear 
up  what  is  rather  intricate  in  Wilfrid's  life.  St. 
Etheldreda  was  married  to  Egfrid  in  660  or  there- 
abouts, and  desired  to  live  with  him  a  life  of 
continence.  The  prince  felt  a  scruple  in  denying 
this  request;  but  after  some  time  had  elapsed, 
seeing  the  reverence  which  St.  Etheldreda  had 
for  Wilfrid,  to  whom  she  had  given  the  land  for 
his  abbey  at  Hexham,  Egfrid  determined  to  use 
the  bishop's  influence  in  persuading  the  holy  virgin 
to  forego  her  purpose.  He  offered  Wilfrid  large 
presents  in  land  and  money  if  he  should  succeed. 
How  far  Wilfrid  dissembled  with  the  king,  or 
whether  he  dissembled  at  all,  we  cannot  now  ascer- 
tain :  that  he  practised  concealment  is  clear,  and 
doubtless  he  thought  it  a  duty  in  such  a  matter, 
and   doubtless   he   vr^   right  :    it  would   be    prc- 

1  It  would  appear  from  a  passage  in  Camden  ihat  there  was  some- 
thing miraculous  about  this;  but  really  in  thcw  dayn  one  shrinks 
even  from  holy  relations,  IcrI  men  should  find  room  for  gibes  and  im- 
pure  sarcasms,  where  our  forefathers  reverenced  the  beautiful  majesty 
of  chasteness. 
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sumptuous  to  apologise  for  his  conduct;    he  ts 
a  canonised   Saint  in  the  Catholic  Church.     Of 
course,  it  is  not  pretended  that  the   lives  of  the 
Saints   do   not  afford  xis  warningij   by  their  infir- 
mities, as  well  as  examples  by  their  graces.    Only, 
where  a  matter  is  doubtful,  it  vrould  be  surely 
an  aw/u/  pride  not  to  speak  reverently  of  those 
whom  the  discernment  of  the  Church  has  canonified. 
The  way  in  which  the  Fathers  treat  of  the  failings 
of  the   blessed   Patriarchs  sliould  be  our  model. 
However,  the  probable  account  of  the  matter,  and 
the  one  which  best  unites  the  various  narratives, 
is  this :   Wilfrid,  ut  her  husband's  desire,  did  lay 
before  St.   Etheldrcda  what    Egfrid  required;   at 
the  same  time  pointing  out  to  her  that  obedience 
in  such  a  matter  was  a  clear  duty,  wliich  nothing 
could  supersede  but  a  well-ascertained  vocation 
from  God.    St.  Ethcldreda,  it  would  appear,  satis- 
fied the  bishop  on  this  very  point ;  and  then  his 
duty  was  at  once  .shifted.    So  far  from  urging  her 
to  comply  with  her  husband's  desires,  he  did  all 
he  could  to  strengthen  her  in  her  cha.ste  resolve, 
and  to  render  her  obedient  to  the  heavenly  calling. 
Of  course  we  may  anticipate  the  sort  of  objections 
which  would  be  raised  in  iht$c  days  to  her  conduct 
as  a  wife,  and  to  her  marrying  Egfrid  at  all.     But 
her  defence  belongs  to  her  own  life,  not  to  Wilfrid's: 
our  biksiness  here  is  simply  a  connected  narrative 
of  Wilfrid's  5;harc  in  the  matter.    In  671,  through 
Wilfrid's  influence,  the  king  reluctantly  gave  way 
to    Etheldreda's   often    expressed  wish    to    retire 
into  a  mon.\^tery ;  but  from  that  moment  his  heart 
was  changed  towards  Wilfrid.    Soon  after  Egfrid 
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repented  o(  this  consent,  and  sent  to  take  her  from 
the  monastery  of  CoUUngham,  to  which  she  had 
retired.    By  the  advice  of  St.  Ebba,  the  abUss, 
Ethcldreda  fled,  and  was  rreser\Td  on  a  mountain 
by  a  very  extraordinary  miracle ;  and  in  673  she 
founded  her  monastery  at  Ely,  and  received  the 
benedklion  a»  abbes*  from  Wilfrid  himself.    This 
was  the  great  grievance  which  Eftfrid  had  against 
Wilfrid ;  and  though  he  dissembled  his  hatred  for 
the  present,  yet  we  are  told  by  Thomas,  tht;  monk 
of   Ely,  and  biographer  of  St.   Ethcldreda.  that 
Wilfrid's  ruin  was  now  determined  upon.' 

Meanwhile  King  Egfrid  married  again ;  for  it 
would  apiiear  that  a  regular  divorce  had  taken 
place  between  St.  Ethcldreda  and  himself.  His 
new  queen  was  a  very  different  person  from  the 
blessed  Ethcldreda,  and  her  power  to  do  mischief 
was  not  long  in  making  itscH  felt.  Enncnburga  is 
described  as  being  haughty  and  vindictive,  and  the 
stern,  uncompromising  Wilfrid  came  athwart  both 
her  evil  passions.  Through  the  piety  of  Oswy  and 
his  nobles,  the  churches  throughout  Wilfrid  s  im- 
mense diocese  had  been  most  richly  provided  with 

I  F>ti»>  Ot-r  MUete  the  Mi«d«buf«  «nlurUtoi5  for  mewlooins 
81.  VnifHd-ro-dac,  .boo.  St  E**-**"*  ".^"^^l^  «"«^ 

<.«.>M.i  ilif noltf.    DoobUtM  Ihe  eenWri»tur»  mtanl  thu  «  w«  Ihe  tt«l 
STh  ^Ta^^  beioB  .he  b<,cMl«  of  t^'s  ^  1 -<1 

UiiLrt-o  *««-.  dewta  to  a  fc»«  <rf  the  M.«U«*  ^thm  .  «.y 
fallZ^  The«nluriMor.«.uinlTleUStEtb.ldred»..lOTrtotb«r 
o^'TT:  bat  *fccn  they  h.ve  *««  tb*  b«rt.  <-.  do«.  no.  »ee  wh»t 
^  h.«  g»in..l  to«rf,  .  jurtifatfk«  of  the  »«a.8W«ee«ob.nM:. 
of  the  itiikmvi>  Loth^r- 
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furniture  for  the  altars,  and  vessels  for  the  blessed 
Sacrifice.    Many  were  of  gold,  none  of  a  viler  metal 
than  silver,  and  copes,  and  chasubles,  and  maniples 
vi^ere  embroidered  in  the  most  costly  u^y.     Now 
meanness  generally  lies  alongside  of  haughtiness,' 
and  so  Ermenburga  began  to  cast  a  covetous  eye 
upon  these  treasures  of  the  sanctuary.    When  she 
saw  how  the  good  bishop  was  courted  by  high  and 
low,  how  the  nobles  sought  to  him  for  counsel, 
how  a  court  of  abbot.s  did  obeisance  to  him,  how 
the  sons  of  princes  and  peers  stood  round   him 
proud  to  serve  in  such   a  service,  Ermenburga^ 
pnde  was  mflamcd  beyond  measure.    There  was 
more  of  kingly  seeming  gathered  round  that  mitred 
ascetic  at  Kipon  than  round  her  royal  husband, 
wherever  his  court  might  be.     Was  an>ihinR  more 
wanted  to  deepen  her  hatred  for  the  holy  man  ?    A 
keener  grief,  if  it  were  po«iblc,  was  yet  to  U  added 
to  her  covctousne^  and  pride.     Her  deportment 
was  not  such  as  became  a  queen,  and  Wilfrid  told 
her  so.     He  rebuked  her  for  her  levity,  and  WiU 
frid  s  rebukes  were  not  likely  to  be  less  severe  and 
plain  than  is  called  for  by  wickedness  in  high  places. 
The  indignant  queen  could  now  hardly  contain  her- 
self, and  going  into  Egfrid's  presence  she  taunted 
him  with  bemg  but  the  second  man  in  his  kingdom. 
"Look  at  his  riches,"  -said  she;  ''look  at  his  re- 
tamers  of  high  birth,  his  gorgeous  vcstmcnt.s,  his 
jewelled  plate,  his  multitude  of  obedient  monas- 
tcries,  the  towers  and  spires  and  swelling  roofs  of 
ail  his  stately  buildings ;  why,  your  kingdom  is  but 
his  bishopric.''     Ermenburga  w;is  like  the  world  • 
to  the  worW's  eye  this  was  what  a  churchman' 
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looked  like  in  Catholic  ages ;  yet  the  world's  eye 
sees  untruly.    The  gorgeous  vestments,  the  jewelled 
plate— these  arc  in  the  Church  of  God,  tlie  sanc- 
tuary of  the  pious  poor ;  outside  of  that  is  the  hair- 
shirt,  and  then  the  iron  girdles,  and  the  secret 
spikes  corroding  the  flesh,  and  the  long  weals  of 
the  heavy  discipline,  and  the  horny  knees,  and  the 
craving  thirst,  and  tlje  gnawing  hunger,  and  the 
stone  pillow,   and   the  cold  vigil.     Yet  docs  the 
world  exaggerate  the  churchman's  power  ?    Nay, 
it  cannot  take  half  its  altitude ;  his  power  is  im- 
measurably greater,  but  it  does  not  reside,  not  a 
whit  of  it,  in  the  vestments  or  the  plate,  in  the 
lordly  ministers  or  the  monkish  chivalry,  but  in 
the  mystery  of  all  that  apparel  of  mortification  just 
enumerated,  that  broken  will  and  poverty  of  spirit 
to  which  earth  is  given  as  a  present  possession,  no 
less  than  heaven  pledged  as  a  future  heritage.    The 
Church  is  a  kingdom,  and  ascetics  are  veritable 

kings. 

But  the  devil  gives  wisdom  to  his  ser\Mnts  wisdom 
of  his  own  kind.  Egfrid  and  Ermenburga  did  not 
attempt  alone  the  dangerous  and  invidious  task  of 
expelling  the  Saint  from  his  diocese-  Tliey  went 
to  work  with  deepest  sagacity.  In  673,  St.  Theo- 
dore held  a  synod  at  Thetford ;  ^  Wilfrid  attended 
only  by  his  proxies,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  • 
that  his  reason  for  not  attending,  was  his  suspicion 
that  the  archbijJmp  would  attempt  to  carry  some 
decree  to  his  prejudice.  Now  St.  Theodore  had  set 
his  heart  upon  dividing  the  great  English  sees,  and 

t  Ufftlord.  some  My. 
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multiplying  the  number  of  bishops.     A  very  good 
object  it  was,  yet  the  holy  man  showed  some  little 
want  of  faith,  and  alas  !  a  very  great  want  of  justice 
in  the  manner  of  carrying  out  his  plan.     In  fact, 
we  may  as  well  say  at  once,  that,  turn  the  his- 
tory which  way  we  will,  we  cannot  make  out  even 
a  shadow  of  an  apology  for  St.  Theodore,  except 
what  is,  after  all,  the  best  apology,  his  subsequent 
undisguised  repentance  and  earnest  seeking  for  re- 
conciliation with  Wilfrid.     Of  the  ten  chapters  or 
decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Thetford  we  need  make 
no  mention,  except  of  the  ninth,  which,  in  St.  Theo- 
dore's own  words,  ran  thus :  That  as  the  faithful 
increase,  more  bishops  be  made  ;  but  on  this  article, 
for  the  present  we  concluded  nothing.     It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the   Synod  of   Thetford  gave  the' 
Primate  no  power  to  divide  sees  ;  and  if  St.  Theo- 
dore conceived  that  his  legatine  authority  enabled 
him  to  do  this,  then  it  was  surely  something  like 
an  unworthy  subterfuge  to  bring  the  matter  into 
discussion  at  all  at  Thetford.     And,  moreover,  the 
Holy  See  would  be  most  unlikely,  from  its  known 
moderation  and  reverence  for  the  ancient  canons, 
to  permit  the  division  of  bishoprics,  and  the  in- 
trusion of  new  bishops  against  the  will  of  the  exist- 
ing prelates.    Under  any  circumstances,  Theodore 
could  not  divide  Wilfrid's  diocese  canonically,  except 
with  Wilfrid's  assent,  which  he  did  not  even  ask. 

But  Egfrid  knew  how  strongly  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  felt  upon  this  subject.  Soon  after  the 
Synod  of  Thetford,  Bisi,  the  bishop  of  the  East 
Angles,  had  become  hopelessly  infirm ;  and  Theo- 
dore,  instead  of  consecrating  one   coadjutor,  ap- 
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pointed  two,  dividing  the  old  diocese  into  the  two 
new  ones  of  Dunwich  and  North  Elmham.    The 
Northumbrian   king,    therefore,    under   pretext   of 
zeal  for  the  Church,  represented  to  St.  Theodore 
that  the  diocese  of  York  was  too  unwieldy  to  be 
adequately  governed  by  one   bishop,   and  at  the 
same   time   so   rich    that    it    could   easily   support 
three.    Together  with  this  representation,  Egfrid 
sent  grievous  complaints  of  Wilfrid's  pride,  tyranny, 
and  luxury,  and  (though  we  are  ashamed  to  add 
what  truth  requires)  promised  ample  gifts  to  the 
archbishop  if  he  would  depose  Wilfrid.    Theodore, 
as  he  journeyed  to  England,  had  spent  some  time 
with  Bishop  Afiilbcrt  at  Paris,  and  had  asked  of 
him  information  and  advice  respecting  the  English 
Church  ;  Agilbcrt  was  the  consecrator  of  Wilfrid^ 
had  ordained  him  pric:<t,  and  made  him  spokesman 
at  the  Council  of  Whitby ;  surely  what  he  said  of 
Wilfrid  might  have  given  Theodore  great  confi- 
dence in  the  man  of  God.   Theodore  had  deposed 
St.  Chad  on  Wilfrid's  behalf,  and  he  had  interfered 
with  Wilfrid's  austerities  with  an  affectionate  per- 
emptorine^s,  and  made  him  ride  on  horseback,  and 
taken  a  meek  pride  in  lifting  the  Bishop  of  York 
upon  his  horse ;  would  he  not  require  uncommon 
proof  of  Wilfrid's  pride  and  luxury  and  tyranny  ? 
Alas,  for  St.  Theodore  !     Like  many  other  men,  he 
had  ascertained  to  himself  the  goodness  and  the 
greatness  of  a  favourite  end,  the  division  of  the 
bishoprics ;  he  had  some  reason  to  know  that  Wil- 
frid would  object  to  the  parcelling  out  of  his  hard- 
won  diocese  of  York,  and  so— he  fell.    It  was  not 
the  presents  which  tempted  him ;  no,  Theodore's 
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whole  life  will  never  allow  such  an  accusation  to  be 
credible ;  it  was  his  impatience  to  carry  out  his 
favourite  scheme  of  Church  reform  which  drew 
the  holy  Primate  into  Egfrid's  base  and  cunning 
snare. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  just  to  St.  Theodore  to  state 
his  plan  of  reform,  and  show  how  needful  it  was ; 
and  this  we  cannot  do  better  than  by  borrowing 
the  words  of  a  modern  historian.^ 

^'  The  extensive  authority  which  Pope  St.  Gregory 
conferred  on  Augustine  appears  to  have  been  per- 
sonal :  it  was  not  exercised,  perhaps  not  claimed, 
by  his  immediate  successors.  But  when,  in  654, 
Pope  Vitalian  elevated  Theodore  of  Cilicia  to  the 
dignity  vacant  by  the  death  of  Deusdedit,  the  sixth 
archbishop,  the  same  jurisdiction  was  revived  in 
favour  of  the  new  Primate.  Theodore  was  a  man 
of  severe  morals,  and  of  great  learning ;  but  the 
consideration  which,  above  all,  led  to  his  choice, 
was  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  canons, 
and  his  unbending  firmness.  By  all  the  Saxon 
prelates  he  was  recognised  as  the  head  of  the 
English  Church.  But  after  his  death,  and  under 
his  immediate  successors,  some  of  these  prelates 
aspired  to  independence.  The  first  was  Egbert 
of  York,  brother  to  the  king  of  Northumbria,  who 
appealed  to  the  Pope  for  the  restoration  of  the 
archiepiscopal  honours  of  his  see, — honours  which, 
as  we  have  before  intimated,  were  reserved  to  it  by 
the  decree  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  The  disasters 
of  which  Northumbria  had  been  the  theatre  by  the 

^  Dunham,  iii.  305. 


frequent  invasions  of  the  pagans,  and  the  partial 
apostacy  of  the  province,  had  doubtless  forfeited 
the  metropolitan  character  of  York ;  we  may  add, 
that  it  could  have  had  no  suffragans  beyond  the 
fleeting  prelates  of  Hexham,  and  the  remote  ones 
of  Lindisfarne.     But  now  that  tranquillity  was  for  a 
season  restored,  and  that  there  appeared  an  open- 
ing for  the  erection  of  new  sees,  a  papal  decree 
severed  from  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Canter- 
bury all  the  sees  that  existed,  or  might  hereafter 
exist,  north  of  the  H  umber.    This  was  a  triumph 
to  the  Northumbrian   king,  who   could   not   have 
beheld  with  much  complacency  the  subordination 
of  his  bishops  to  the  subjects  of  the  kings  of  Kent. 
The  same  jealousy  seized  on  Offa,  king  of  Mercia, 
who  felt  that  he  was  more  powerful  than  either  of 
his  brother  sovereigns,  and  who  declared  that  his 
kingdom   was  as  deserving  of  a  metropolitan  as 
either  Northumbria  or  Kent.     His  application,  too, 
was   successful,  and   Lichfield   was  acknowledged 
as  a  spiritual  metropolis  by  the  bishops  of  Mercia 
and  East  Anglia.    We  are  not  told  what  motives 
induced  Kenulf,  the  successor  of  Offa,  to  restore 
to  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury  its  jurisdiction  over 
the  central  provinces  of  England ;  but  after  a  short 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Leo,  the  reigning  pontiff, 
the    metropolitan   of    Lichfield    descended    to   the 
rank  of  a  suffragan  bishop;  and  from  that  period 
the  precedency  of  the  Kentish  see  has  been  firmly 
established.     Originally   the   Saxon   dioceses   were 
of  enormous  extent,  nearly  commensurate  with  the 
kingdom  of  the  heptarchy : — thus  that  of  Winchester 
embraced  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons,  extend- 
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ing  from  the  confines  of  Kent  to  those  of  British 
Cornwall.  Mercia,  extensive  and  populous  as  it 
was,  had  but  one  bishop  ;  but  greater  than  all  was 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Northumbrian  prelate,  who, 
from  his  cathedral  of  Lindisfarne  or  York,  presided 
over  all  the  Christian  congregations  of  the  Saxons 
and  Picts  from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth  and  the 
Clyde.  To  suppose  that  any  individual  could  be 
equal  to  the  government  of  districts  so  vast,  is 
absurd ;  yet  no  serious  attempts  were  made  to 
remedy  the  evil,  until  Theodore  Vas  invested  with 
the  Primacy.  The  first  step  of  that  able  man  was 
to  divide  Mercia  into  five  sees, — Lichfield,  Leicester, 
Hereford,  Worcester,  and  Synacester.  The  de- 
position of  St.  Wilfrid  enabled  him  to  divide 
Northumbria  into  the  dioceses  of  York,  Lindisfarne, 
Hexham,  and  Withern.  His  conduct  was  imitated 
by  his  successor ;  so  that  within  a  few  years  after 
his  death,  seventeen  bishops  possessed  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  England.  Wales  had  its  own  pre- 
lates :  Carlisle  had  also  one  of  British  race,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Saxon  metropolitans.  Subsequently 
there  were  some  variations  both  in  the  number 
and  the  seat  of  these  sees  :  thus  Lindisfarne  was 
transferred  to  Chester-le-Street ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Tidferth,  the  last  bishop  of  Hexham,  that  see 
was  incorporated  with  Chester-le-Street,  and  the 
metropolis  was  subsequently  transferred  to  Durham. 
But  Northumbria  had  never  its  due  number  of 
prelates.  This  evil  was  felt  by  the  venerable  Bede, 
who  asserts  that  many  districts  had  never  seen 
their  diocesan,  and  that  thousands  of  Christians 
had  never  received  the   Holy   Spirit  by  the   im- 


position of  hands.  He  earnestly  recommended  the 
adoption  of  Pope  St.  Gregory's  plan, — that  Nor- 
thumbria should  be  divided  into  twelve  dioceses, 
dependent  on  the  metropolis  of  York ;  but  no 
steps  were  seriously  taken  to  forward  the  views 
of  Pope  or  monk." 

But  if  St.  Theodore  urged  his  favourite  scheme 
with  hardly  justifiable  zeal,  is  not  Wilfrid  blame- 
worthy likewise  for  not  at  once  acceding  to  the 
division  ?  It  migjit  have  been  a  great  humiliation 
to  him  as  giving  a  seeming  victory  to  the  haughty 
queen,  yet  it  would  have  enabled  him  to  maintain 
a  position  of  usefulness  in  his  native  land,  and  if 
it  was  not  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  should  he 
not  have  given  way  ?  Is  not  his  resistance  just 
like  the  rebellious  arrogance  of  Dunstan,  Anselm, 
or  Becket  ? — Certainly  :  such  rebellious  arrogance 
as  there  was  about  those  three  wonderful,  most 
honoured  Saints  was  there  likewise  about  St. 
Wilfrid  :  his  character  is  in  many  respects  singu- 
larly like  that  of  the  blessed  St.  Thomas  a  Becket. 
But  Wilfrid  knew  more  than  Theodore  :  he  knew, 
what  actually  took  place  in  the  event,  that  a  royal 
scheme  of  Church  spoliation  ^  was  connected  with 
the  proposed  division  of  the  bishopric.  Yet  even 
if  it  had  not  been  so,  we  should  remember  how 
hardly  and  by  steps  St.  Wilfrid  had  won  that  huge 
diocese  to  Christ,  and  had  brought  it  into  happy 

*  One  of  the  causes  of  Eyfrid's  dislike  of  Wilfrid  was  the  bishop's 
undaunted  opposition  to  Egfrid's  determination  forcibly  to  take  away 
an  estate  which  he  had  himself  formally  given  to  the  Church  of  York. 
After  all,  most  kings  have  somewhat  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  temper  in 
them. 
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subjection  to  Catholic  traditions  and  St.  Peter's 
chair ;  and  there  is  a  singular  faculty  given  like 
a  new  sense  to  honest  and  hard-working  priests ; 
it  is  the  love  of  souls  :  and  perhaps  none  but  a 
Saint  could  adequately  measure  the  affliction 
which  a  teacher  would  suffer  in  having  his  spiritual 
children  taken  from  his  guidance  and  paternal  care. 
The  convents  and  their  dependent  villages  all  up 
the  valleys  of  those  wooded  streams  of  the  roman- 
tic north — they  were  Wilfrid's  creation.  There  he 
went  preaching  and  confirming,  and  receiving 
confessions,  till  he  loved  his  spiritual  sons  and 
daughters  as  not  one  mother  in  Bethlehem  loved 
her  helpless  innocents.  The  accumulated  affections 
— the  thousand  peasant  biographies  half  known  or 
wholly,  by  confession  or  otherwise, — the  local  ties, 
— the  remembered  difficulties  of  a  new  foundation 
or  a  recent  parish — the  miracle  vouchsafed  through 
him — the  answered  prayer — the  angel-visited  Mass 
— the  guiding  dream  in  one  place,  the  spiritual 
rapture  in  another — w^ho  shall  tell  the  sum  of  these 
things  ?  Flesh  and  blood  have  no  such  ties  as  that 
betwixt  priest  and  people.  Yet  do  we  confess  our- 
selves unable  to  appreciate  all  this  and  think  it 
an  unreal  poetry  ?  Shame  then  on  our  soft-living 
priests  !  Were  they  by  the  dying  bed,  or  teaching 
the  shepherd  boy,  or  reclaiming  the  impure  youth, 
or  in  patient  weariness  opening  the  mind  of  stupid 
age,  were  they  happy  in  the  life  of  self-inflicted 
poverty  so  as  to  be  bounteous  to  the  poor,  were 
they  lowly  in  attire,  and  not  absorbed  amid  the 
gentle-folk,  were  they  the  full  seven  times  a  day  in 
prayer,  with  constant  services  and  frequent  Sacri- 
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fices  in  their  old  English  churches,— were  they  all 
these  things  rather  than  such  things  as  they  often 
are,  we  too  should  be  other  than  we  are,  and  we 
should  be  as  willing  to  praise  Wilfrid  for  clinging 
to  his  diocese,  as  we  should  be  unwilling  to  leave 
a  flock  whom  we  have  loved  and  for  whom  we 
have  laboured,  to  go  to  greater  wealth  and  higher 
dignities.  Oh  when  will  God  give  us  hearts  to 
live  such  lives  that  we  may  come  to  understand 

His  Saints? 

There  is  some  little  difficulty  in  the  history  which 
follows.  It  seems  admitted  by  all  that  St.  Theodore 
divided  Wilfrid's  diocese  without  consulting  him 
either  as  to  the  measure  itself  or  as  to  the  persons 
intruded  upon  his  flock.  But  some  maintain  ^  that 
the  diocese  of  Lindisfarne,  with  Hexham  severed 
from  it,  was  left  to  Wilfrid ;  and  this  would  make 
Theodore's  conduct  somewhat  less  violent  and 
strange;  while  others  make  Hexham  and  Lindis- 
farne to  have  been  one  diocese  conferred  on  Eata, 
—and  this  is  more  consonant  with  St.  Bede's  nar- 
rative. But  the  venerable  historian  often  omits 
intermediate  steps,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that 
Theodore  divided  the  diocese  into  four  bishoprics, 
giving  York  to  Bosa,  Hexham  to  Eata,  Lindisfarne 
to  Wilfrid,  and  then  Lincolnshire,  newly  conquered 
from  the  Mercians,  to  Eadhed,  whose  throne  was 
fixed  at  Sidnachester,  a  city  passed  away,  prob- 
ably from  some  incommodity  in  the  site,  a  thmg 
not  frequent  in  the  almost  inspired  choice  which 
the  old  founders  of  cities  generally  made  ;  for,  from 


»  With  Wharton,  Angl.  Sac.  i.  693. 
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certain  modern  attempts,  we  might  almost  suppose, 
either  that  men  were  guided  in  this  matter  because 
of  its  immense  moral  as  well  as  physical  importance 
to  subsequent  ages,  or  that  the  choice  of  sites  was  a 
peculiar  talent,  which  has  become  almost  extinct 
from  want  of  use.  The  choice  of  sites  in  America, 
for  instance,  does  not  seem,  by  all  accounts,  to 
have  been  made  with  the  mysterious  felicity  which 
marked  the  settlement  of  the  old  European  cities. 
However,  Sidnachester  is  gone,  and  Gainsborough 
is  come  into  its  place,  and  it  is  probable  the  new 
town  is  not  many  miles  removed  from  the  site  of 
the  old  city. 

Supposing  this  to  be   the  true  account  of  the 
matter,  Theodore's  conduct   was  plainly  uncano- 
nical,   inasmuch   as  Wilfrid  was   never   consulted, 
and  if  the  archbishop  acted  thus  on  the  strength 
of  his   legatine  jurisdiction,  it  was  unwarrantable, 
as  being  uncongenial  with  the  spirit  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  and,  as  the   event   proved,  sure  to  be 
discountenanced    there.      Moreover,   there   was    a 
peculiar  harshness,  all  things  considered,  in  giving 
York  to  Bosa,  and  sending  Wilfrid  to  the  old  see  of 
Lindisfarne,  the  revival  of  York's  episcopal  honour 
being  part  of  Wilfrid's  system,  of  his  Romanising 
movement.     We  can  understand   modern   writers 
blaming  Wilfrid  for  having  brought  the  Church  of 
his  country  more  and  more  into  subjection  to  Rome. 
Certainly,  it  is  true  that  he  materially  aided  the 
blessed  work  of  riveting  more  tightly  the  happy 
chains  which  held  England  to  St.  Peter's  chair,— 
chains  never  snapped,  as  sad  experience  tells  us, 
without  the  loss  of  many  precious  Christian  things. 
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Wilfrid  did  betray,  to  use  modern  language,  the 
liberty  of  the  national  Church  ;  that  is,  translated 
into  Catholic  phraseology,  he  rescued  England,  even 
in  the  seventh  century,  from  the  wretched  and 
debasing  formality  of  nationalism.  Such  charges, 
however  ungraceful  in  themselves,  and  perhaps 
downright  heretical,  are,  at  least,  intelligible  in  the 
mouths  of  Protestant  historians  ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  Theodore  could  have  no  objection  to  Wilfrid 
on  the  score  of  his  Romanising,  for  the  holy  arch- 
bishop was  himself  the  very  presence  of  great  Rome 
in  this  island  of  ours.  So  that  it  really  was  almost 
a  piece  of  inventive  cruelty,  of  gratuitous  harshness, 
to  send  Wilfrid  to  Lindisfarne,  and  install  Bosa  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Paulinus,  with  Wilfrid's  roof, 
and  Wilfrid's  windows,  and  the  beautiful  columns 
which  Wilfrid  purged  of  the  damp  green  moss. 

Wilfrid's  first  step,  when  he  was  officially  in- 
formed of  this  arbitrary  act,  was  to  consult  the 
neighbouring  bishops,  who  seem  to  have  advised 
resistance.  Accordingly,  he  appeared  before  the 
king  in  council  and  complaining  of  the  wrong, 
he  quoted  the  canons  of  the  Church,  which  forbad 
all  such  changes  until  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
should  have  publicly  defended  the  rights  of  his  see  ; 
and  he  laid,  as  he  was  likely  to  do,  especial  stress  on 
the  fact,  that  kings  could  not,  without  sin,  take 
ecclesiastical  authority  upon  themselves  at  all. 
Further,  he  desired  that  any  accusations  against 
himself  personally  might  be  brought  forward,  that 
he  might  confront  his  accusers  and  establish  his 

1  Mr.  Smith  makes  the  archbishop  present,  which  is  most  unlikely 
from  what  happened. 
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own  innocence.    The  answer  of  the  king  and  his 
council   was,  that  they  had  nothing  to  lay  to  his 
charge,  but  that  they  were  determined  to  carry  into 
effect  what  had  been  decreed  about  his  diocese. 
Nothing  was  further  from  St.  Theodore's  thoughts; 
yet,  out  of  excessive  love  for  his  own  project,  he 
had  swerved  from  the  canons,  and  the  consequence 
had  been,  not  only  much  individual  suffering  and 
injury,  but  the  opening  the  floodgates  of  Erastianism 
upon    the    Northumbrian    Church,    and    giving  a 
seemingly    legal     countenance     to     an    extensive 
sacrilege  in  the  robbery  of  vestments,  plate,  and 
other  Church  property.     Where  an   institution  is 
divine,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Holy  Church,  no  one 
knows  how  much  is  tied  to  little  things  :  in  religion, 
especially,  mischief  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its 
beginnings. 

It  was  now  plain  to  Wilfrid  that  his  cause  was 
to  have  no  fair  hearing  in  England,  and  his  course 
was  determined  upon  instantly.  The  council  had 
openly  declared  that  they  had  no  personal  charge 
to  bring  against  him  :  from  that  moment  Wilfrid 
the  man  was  put  out  of  sight;  the  Church  was 
wronged  in  him,  her  ancient  canons  violated,  her 
majesty  insulted,  her  divine  rights  usurped  by  a 
layman  who  happened  to  have  a  crown  upon  his 
head ;  it  was  Wilfrid  the  bishop  who  had  now  to 
act ;  and  from  that  moment  most  wonderful,  most 
refreshing,  most  worthy  of  reverential  honour  and 
love,  is  the  conduct  of  the  blessed  Saint!  All 
personal  feeling,  all  anger,  all  vindictiveness,  all 
pusillanimity  whatsoever,  is  absolutely  put  away. 
He  journeys   abroad  :    is   he    brooding    over    his 
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wrongs  ?  no — his  spirit  is  painfully  moved  by  the 
idolatry  around  him :  is  he  impatiently  pressing  on 
to  Rome  ?  no — he  has  forgotten  himself,  and  is 
loitering  among  the  Frisons,  teaching  them  the 
Gospel :  he  stands  before  the  Roman  court ;  is  he 
urging  the  injustice  of  St.  Theodore  ?  no — quite  the 
contrary  ;  speaking  honourably  of  him,  begging 
his  own  personal  w^ishes  may  not  be  consulted, 
desiring  St.  Peter's  successor  to  legislate  for  the 
Church  as  he  thought  best,  and  he,  Wilfrid,  was 
ready,  nay,  eager,  to  obey.  Never  did  the  grace 
of  God  so  shine  forth  in  the  great  Wilfrid  as  when 
he  was  wandering  an  exile  from  his  own  beloved 
toil-won  diocese.  Raising  the  dead  was  a  miracle 
far  short  of  the  wonders  of  his  meek-spirited  con- 
tentment. 

Turning,  therefore,  to  the  king,  the  high-minded 
prelate,  never  forgetting  due  respect,  said,  '*  I  see 
that  your  Majesty  has  been  wrought  upon,  to  my 
prejudice,  by  certain  factious  and  malignant  persons 
about  you.  I  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  Apostolic 
See."  O  blessed  See  of  Rome  !  was  never  charm 
spoken  over  the  tossings  of  a  troubled  world  like 
that  potent  name  of  thine !  What  storms  has  it  not 
allayed  !  What  gathering  evils  has  it  not  dissi- 
pated !  what  consummated  evils  has  it  not  punished 
and  undone  I  what  slaveries  has  it  not  ended  !  what 
tyrannies,  local  or  world-wide,  has  it  not  broken 
down !  what  smooth  highways  has  it  not  made  for  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed,  even  through  the  thrones 
of  kings,  and  the  rights  of  nobles,  and  the  treasure- 
chambers  of  narrow -hearted  commonwealths  ! 
Rome's  name  spoken  by  the  widow  or  the  orphan. 
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or  the  unjustly  divorced  wife,  or  the  tortured  serf, 
or  the  persecuted  monk,  or  the  weak  bishop,  or  the 
timid  virgin — have  there  not  been  ages  when  em- 
perors and  kings,  and  knights  and  peers,  trembled 
to  hear  it  in  their  far-off  strongholds  ?  All  things 
in  the  world  have  promised  more  than  they  have 
done,  save  only  the  little,  soon-spoken  name  of 
Rome,  and  it  has  ever  gone  beyond  its  promise 
in  the  mightiness  of  its  deeds ;  and  is  not  then  that 
word  from  God ! 

The  court  of  Egfrid  scorned  the  name  of  Rome  ; 
but  the  scorn  was  not  for  long.  When  Wilfrid 
mentioned  Rome,  the  courtiers  burst  into  open 
laughter  and  loud  derision.  Wilfrid  heard  the 
jeers,  and  felt  them.  He  was  a  great  man,  for  he 
never  mentioned  them  at  Rome ;  he  left  his  cause 
to  itself,  and  sought  not  to  excite  feeling  where  fact 
was  enough.  He  heard  the  gibes  of  the  boorish 
peers  of  that  Saxon  princeling ;  and  he  spoke  one 
sad  sentence  more  and  then  left  the  hall :  "  Unhappy 
men !  you  laugh  now  to  see  the  churches  ruined  ; 
but  on  this  very  day  next  year  you  shall  bewail 
your  own  ruin."  A  mournful  prophecy  was  ven- 
geance enough  for  him,  and  for  the  majesty  of 
Rome. 

Beautiful  was  the  sunrise  on  the  autumnal  woods 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tyne,  for  the  month  of  August 
was  past  or  just  passing,  and  the  leaden  roofs  of 
Hexham  Abbey  glanced  brightly  amid  the  partially 
discoloured  boughs;  and  bright,  too,  were  the  silver 
breakers  on  the  shallow  shore  of  Lindisfarne ;  but 
within  were  mourning,  and  dismay,  and  sinking 
hearts,  and  wild  projects,  and  then  a  silent  helpless 
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sitting  still  in  sorrow  when  the  news  was  told  that 
Wilfrid  was  an  exile,  that  the  diocese  of  York  was 
broken  up,  that  strangers  were  coming  to  rule  the 
children  of  the  man  of  God.  Perhaps — alas  that  it 
should  be  so  ! — there  was  joy  in  one  holy  house, 
St.  Hilda's  home,  on  the  promontory  of  Whitby, 
for  vehement,  indeed,  was  her  dislike  of  Wilfrid. 
St.  Hilda  was  a  saintly  virgin,  but  she  could  not 
understand  Wilfrid ;  he  towered  up  out  of  her 
sight,  and  she  had  the  strangest  possible  notions  of 
him.  There  were  misgivings  all  over  England  when 
the  news  was  heard  ;  for  there  were  many,  even 
among  the  bishops,  who  did  not  side  with  Theodore ; 
indeed,  it  was  by  the  advice  of  his  brother  bishops 
that  Wilfrid  had  appealed  to  Rome.  Meanwhile 
the  exile  turned  his  back  upon  the  Ure  and  the 
Nidd,  and  sought  the  frontiers  of  the  Mercian  king- 
dom, and  doubtless  he  passed  by  his  old  home  at 
Stamford,  that  first  Benedictine  foundation  of  his, 
for  he  found  King  Ethelred  at  Peterborough,  or 
Medehampstead,  as  it  was  then  called.  His  visit 
there  was  brief,  and  he  carried  thence  a  commis- 
sion from  Ethelred  to  the  Pope,  to  request  that  he 
would  confirm  the  liberties,  privileges,  and  immu- 
nities of  the  new  abbey.  From  the  top  of  Peter- 
borough Minster,  looking  over  Whittlesea  Mere, 
the  quick  eye  may  light  on  the  octagonal  tower  of 
Ely ;  the  miserable  region  of  fen  which  lies  between 
the  two  cities  St.  Wilfrid  now  traversed,  and  enter- 
ing the  abbey  of  Ely,  which  had  been  his  landmark 
far  oflf,  though  the  octagon  was  not  built  till  the 
fourteenth  century,  he  doubtless  received  a  true 
Christian   greeting    from    the   Abbess    Etheldreda. 
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The  examination  of  the  new  buildings,  begun  at  his 
suggestion,  would  be  deeply  interesting  to  Wilfrid ; 
and  he  was  a  man  of  that  elastic  temperament  that 
he  could  throw  off  the  load  of  his  own  griefs  almost 
without  an  effort. 

His  stay  in  England  was  very  brief,  and  he  jour- 
neyed onward  to  the  sea.  What  a  hopeless  journey 
it  seemed ;  surely  it  needed  a  high,  hopeful  heart  to 
bear  him  through.  Alone,  or  with  one  or  two  of 
his  clergy,^  he  was  travelling  to  Rome,  to  charge  an 
archbishop  and  a  king,  whose  messengers  would  be 
there  with  their  tale  also.  It  was  to  be  a  single- 
handed  fight ;  where  were  his  patrons,  his  proofs, 
his  witnesses  ?  the  Primate  too^  a  chosen  man,  and 
sent  from  Rome !  But  Wilfrid  knew  that  Home 
was  not  like  other  places,  so  he  took  heart  and  went 
on  ;  and  as  to  evidence,  to  Wilfrid  a  canon  of  the 
Church  was  all  in  all,  and  canons  were  thought 
scarcely  less  of  at  Rome,  and  Wilfrid  knew  that 
likewise;  and  let  the  world  do  what  it  would  to 
him,  one  thing  it  could  not  make  him — a  dejected 
m.in  !  Wlien  Wilfrid  appro;iched  the  shores  of 
England  years  ago,  the  elements  had  seemed  to 
predict  his  troubles :  now  he  encountered  a  rough 
west  wind,  and  that  wind  had  a  solemn  commission 
from  on  High.  It  saved  Wilfrid'*  life  and  carried 
the  Gospel  to  the  Frisons.  Ermcnburga  and  his 
English  enemies  took  for  granted  that  Wilfrid  would 
land  at  the  usual  French  port,  which  was  Quentavic, 
now  St.  ]ossc-sur-Mer,  in  Ponthieu,  and  so  follow 

*  It  appears  that  Eddi  Steph&»i  aad  Ttthftt  it  ksM  were  witli  hiiu ; 
an<!  ii%  hfi  left  nomr  monkn  in  Fn^^Wnd,  prohibTy  they  too  ftccocnpttnifff 
him  from  the  north. 
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the  direct  road  to  Rome.    Aware  of  the  badness  of 
their  cause,  they  sent  letters  and  presents  to  the 
tyrant  Ebroin,  begging  him  to  spoil  Wilfrid,  and, 
if  possible,  to  slay  him.     But  their  request  had  a 
different  effect  from  what  they  anticipated.    The 
west  wind  saved  Wilfrid,  but  in  the  ensuing  year 
Winfrid,   St.   Chad's   successor   at    Lichfield,    was 
driven  into  exile,  some  say  because  he  would  not 
fall  in  with  a  scheme  which  St.  Theodore  had  for 
dividing  his  diocese,  and   others  because   he  had 
taken  the  side  of  King  Egfrid,  with  whom  Ethelred 
was  at  war,  and,  therefore,  when  the  latter  became 
conqueror,  he  expelled  the  bishop.     However,  Win- 
frid sounded  too  like  Wilfrid :  the  unlucky  bishop 
of  Lichfield  landed  at  St.  Joiwc-sur-Mer,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Ebroin's  agents,  and  was  robbed  of 
all  that  he  po5!j«Hsed  ;  so  that  Egfrid's  anarc  caught 
one  of  his  own  friends  instead  of  his  enemy.    Mean- 
while,  early  in  the  autumn,  Wilfrid  landed  safely 
among  the  Frisons,  the  beginner,  as  it  were,  of  those 
wonderful  missions  which   rendered  the   English 
name  so  justly  dear  to  the  old  Germanic  Chuichcs. 
Thierry  111.,  sometimes  called  Theodoric,  Mjme- 
times  Theudcric,  has  suffered  the  same  injustice  at 
the  hands  of  historians  as  befell  St.  Bathildb.    As 
that  holy  queen  has  been  charged  with  the  murder 
of  St.  Delphinus  of  Lyons,  so  has  Thierry  borne 
the  ch;uTicter  of  being  Wilfrid's  base  persecutor.' 

I  U  U  AM  mmM  todo  ttocc  hcfc  ihfln  comrnon  hiitcvical  Juiiiee  to 
TWrry.  He  tt«»  ±  iltgsUh.  pk«iW.loir!n|  king»  .nnt!  ol  coarse  it 
«M4  CTkvcms  sin  !•  <«e  «o  eicfefd  to  Mt^^  Hi  pcv^^r  ioMsciUt. 
Ye<  eoe  Is  •nxioai  to  say  what  good  o«  cia.  oc  rtmoxx  evil  Aficm. 
tioof,  wbea  amn  htsbeeomr  *  penitent  »t  Ust.  as  Thieny  ^^f^^^ 
exile  of  St.  Am^  •ecu*  U>  htvc  wtighed  the  bo*!  heavf  c«  ThitnT* 
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The  inaccuracy  has  arisen  from  not  distinguishing 
between  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  the  real  rulers 
of  the  country,  and  the  names  of  those  Merovingian 
fameants   under   whom   they   ruled.     In   order  to 
clear  up  St.  Wilfrid's  journey,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  go  a  little  into  the  French  history  of  those  early 
times.     The   Merovingians,   the  house  of  Clevis, 
ruled    France   for  about  two    hundred  and  fifty 
years ;  they  were  a  sterile  race,  and  scarcely  gave 
out  one  great  man,  and  but  a  few  good  men,  in  the 
long  interval  between  Clovis  and  Charies  Martel. 
The  characteristic  of  their  rule  was  this— perpetual 
imbecile  war;    the  empire  of  Clovis  was  divided 
into  Austrasia  and   Ncustria;   the  people  of  the 
former  spoke  German,  and  were  Germans  in  char- 
acter  and  way  of  hfe ;   while  the  inhabitants  of 
Neustria  were  romaniscd   GauLs,   more   advanced 
than  the  Austrasians  in  the  effeminacies  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  therefore  behind  them  in  martial  intrc- 
pidity.    The    stupidity    and    sluggishness    of   the 
Merovingian  sovereigns  were  such,  that  in  a  short 
time  they  were  but  names.    The  bold,  often  low- 
born, adventurers  who  filled  the  office  of  mayors 
of   the   palace   were   the    real   governors  of    the 
country.    A  little  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  iht  two 
cases    an  inquiry  which  need  not  be  made  here, 
will  show  that  St.  Bathildis  and  Thierry  III    have 
not  to  answer  for  the  murder  of  St.  Dclphinus  or 
the  persecution  of  St.  Wilfrid.    The  really  guilty 
person  was  the  renowned   Ehroin,  whose  course 
we  shall  briefly  sketch.    When  Sigehert  III.,  king 


conscience,  if  we  may  judge  from  hi» 
Sec  the  lives  of  St.  Amatus. 
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of  Austrasia,  died,  he  left  his  throne  to  his  son, 
Dagobert  ll.  Grimoald,  the  mayor,  tired  of  the 
somewhat  clumsy  farce  of  governing  under  another 
name,  forced  the  tonsure  upon  Dagobert,  and  sent 
him  to  a  monastery  in  Ireland.  A  counter-revolu- 
tion followed,  in  which  the  Austrasian  nobles  put 
Grimoald  and  his  sons  to  death ;  yet  Dagobert 
was  not  recalled,  but  the  empire  parcelled  out 
into  three  kingdoms,  for  three  infant  princes,  chil- 
dren of  Clovis  II.  Neustria  fell  to  Clothaire  III., 
Austrasia  to  Childeric  II.,  and  Burgundy  to  Thierry 
III.  In  670,  eight  years  before  Wilfrid's  exile, 
Clothaire  died,  and  Neustria  was  added  to  the 
dominions  of  Thierry.  Ebroin  was  his  mayor,  an 
insolent  and  ferocious  man,  whom  the  nobles 
feared  and  hated.  A  revolution  took  place.  In 
659  Clothaire  and  St  Bathildis  had  called  St.  Lcger 
from  his  abbey  in  Poitou,  and  had  made  him 
Bishop  of  Autun,  and  prime  minister  ;  at  the  death 
of  Clothaire,  St.  Ijegcr  defended  Chimeric  against 
Thierry,  as  Uic  rightful  heir  ;  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
Ebtoin  carried  the  day.  The  revolution  which 
followed  appears  to  have  been  mainly  the  work  of 
St.  Leger.  Childeric  was  acknowledged  king  of 
Neustria,  and  Ebroin's  life  was  only  saved  by  St. 
Leger's  intercession.  The  mnyor  was  tonsured, 
and  put  into  St,  Columban's  abl^ey  of  Luxeuil,  and 
Thierry  into  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys.  So  long  as 
Childeric  followed  St.  Lcgcr's  advice  he  reigned 
happily;  but,  falling  into  a  dissolute  manner  of 
living,  and  ill  brooking  the  stem  admonitions  of 
the  bishop,  he  confined  St.  Leger  altso  at  Luxeuil 
with   Ebroin.  who  there  reconciled  himself  with 
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the  bishop.     In  673  another  revolution  followed, 
and  Childeric  was  slain,  St.  Leger  restored  to  his 
diocese,  and  Dagobert  II.  recalled  from  his  monas- 
tery  in  Ireland.     Ebroin  likewise  escaped  from  the 
cloisters  of  Luxeuil  at  the  same  time,  and,  finding 
that  his  post  was  filled  up  by  Leudesius,  he  mur- 
dered him,  and  then  set  up  a  pretended  son  of 
Clovis  for  king.     He  invaded  Burgundy,  and  first 
attacked  Autun.     The  romantic  siege,   the  pious 
heroism  of  St.   Leger,   would   lead   us  from   our 
present  purpose.     Enough  that  Ebroin  conquered  ; 
that  he  tore  out  St.  Leger's  eyes,  though  he  owed 
his  life  to  him  ;  that  he  ordered  him  to  be  left  in  a 
thick  wood  to  starve,  where  he  was  saved  by  the 
pity  of  Vaimer  ;  then  St.  Leger  was  dragged  through 
a  marsh,  and  over  a  stony  road,  till  the  soles  of  his 
feet  were  cut   in   pieces.      Ebroin   then   split  his 
tongue,  and  cut  his  lips  off,  and  finally  had  his 
head  cut  off  in  the  forest  of  Iveline,  since  called 
St.  Leger's  wood.     Ebroin,  making  himself  master 
of  the  person  of  Thierry,  was  restored  to  his  post 
as  mayor  of  the  palace,  and  reigned  till  he  was 
assassinated  by  one  of  his  own  creatures,  a  merited 
end  to  a  life  of  such  manifold  atrocities.     Thus,  at 
the  period  of  Wilfrid's  journey,  Thierry  III.  was 
nominal    king    of    Neustria    and    Burgundy,   and 
Ebroin  the  real  governor,  who  sought  the  Saint's 
life;  whereas  Austrasia  was  ruled  by  Dagobert  II., 
the  Irish  monk,  who  had  been  Wilfrid's  guest  in 
England.i     Alas  !  what  awful  materials  for  the  Last 

'  ^^^""'^'J^"^.  ^'^'"^y  ^^ter  him,  make  Thierry,  not  Dagobert,  to 
have  been  Wilfrid's  guest,  and  to  have  been  exiled  into  Ireland  The 
only  proof  they  bring  is  that  Thierry  was  king  of  the  Franks  at  this 
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Judgment  does  this  single  page  of  French  history 
exhibit !  Surely  there  is  something  depressing  in 
the  study  of  secular  history,  which  sends  us  for 
relief  to  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  the  marvellous 
power  of  grace  Divine,  the  heavenly  chapter  of  the 
world's  chronicle,  the  one  bright  aspect  of  the 
melancholy  past. 

Wilfrid,  then,   by  the   providence   of  God  was 
driven   on    the    Frison    shore,   and    unexpectedly 
beheld  a  new  field  of  apostolic  labours  opened 
before  him.    It  was  yet  early  in  the  autumn,  and 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  prosecuted 
his    journey  toward   Rome;    but    his    spirit   was 
stirred  up  by  the  idolatry  around  him  ;  and  the 
hospitable  reception  he  met  with  from  Adgils,  the 
pagan   king  of   the   country,   would    increase  his 
desire  to  bring  him  and  his  people  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospel.     Labour  was  almost  a  luxury 
to  Wilfrid  ;  he  could  not  sit  still  for  ever  so  short 
a  while.    Some  Saints  there  have  been  who  have 
served  God  in  hermitages,  contemplating  the  Divine 
love,  and  in  ascetic  silence,  or  in  the  desert,  not 
responsive  to  their  vocal  praise,  have  offered  such 
poor  homage  as  they  might  to  the  adorable  perfec- 
tions of  the  Ever-blessed  Undivided  Trinity;  others 
there  have  been,  restless  men,  strong-handed  and 
stout-hearted,  who  cope  with  difficulties,  war  upon 
the  world  with  a  seeming  wantonness,  and  whose 
energy  seems  like  a  habit,  not  spent  by  age,  but 

time ;  they  do  not  seem  to  know  of  the  partition  of  the  country. 
Cressy  says  that  Dagobert  was  dead  before  this.  He  is  thinking  of 
Dagobert  I.,  who  died  in  638 ;  Dagobert  II.  was  not  assassinated  till 
after  Wilfrid's  journey,  about  680,  a  little  before  Ebroin,  who  under- 
took to  revenge  his  death. 
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reinforced  by  use ;  and  these  reform  Churches, 
and  exorcise  the  evil  spirits  from  pagan  nations, 
and  strangle  high-minded  heresies,  and  break  in 
pieces  civil  powers  when  they  have  become,  through 
vastness  or  corruption,  nuisances  to  the  world. 
Wilfrid  was  one  of  this  latter  class.  He  loved  the 
Frisons  for  their  free  hospitality  ;  his  spirit  rose  as 
he  stood  in  the  manifest  presence  of  the  Evil  One 
misleading  these  poor  heathen  to  their  ruin :  so  he 
put  off  his  griefs  as  a  pilgrim  unbuckles  his  wallet, 
and  he  girded  himself  up  gallantly  to  the  rough 
work  of  a  missionary.  Whoever  saw  that  active 
Englishman  flying,  rather  than  travelling,  up  and 
down  the  Frison  tribes,  arguing  with  pagan  priests 
as  undauntedly  as  he  would  have  preached  in 
Hexham  Abbey,  rebuking  the  rude  nobles  for  their 
w^assail  or  their  lust  with  as  calm  an  assumption  of 
power  as  if  he  were  imposing  a  penance  in  chapter 
at  Ripon,  preaching  in  the  fields,  catechising  in  the 
villages,  baptizing  multitudes  in  the  rivers  of  the 
country,  eating  and  sleeping  one  could  scarcely 
tell  when  or  where — ^whoever  saw  him  would  have 
supposed  him  to  be  a  man  who  had  nothing  else 
to  think  of  but  his  Frison  converts,  no  cares,  no 
ties,  no  duties,  beyond  what  were  to  be  seen,  and  a 
wonder  it  might  be  how  he  even  got  through  those 
in  the  masculine  way  he  did.  Yet  he  was  an 
exiled  bishop,  he  had  an  intricate  cause  to  plead 
at  Rome,  and  he  was  to  get  thither  through  the 
daggers  of  assassins  as  best  he  could.  All  this  was 
nothing  to  Wilfrid  ;  God  gave  him  no  rest ;  the  Saint 
sought  it  not,  loved  it  not ;  rest  did  not  suit  him ; 
peace  is  out  of  place  here,  for  if  we  have  too  much 


of  it  now,  we  have  less  of  it  hereafter.    And  are  we 
not  taught  at  Nones  on  a  Confessor's  feast,  Hones- 
tavit  ilium  in  laboribus,  et  complevit  labores  ilhus? 
If  it  had  pleased  God — there  is  no  record  that  it 
did  so — to  give  Wilfrid  the  fore-knowledge  so  often 
imparted  to   the   Saints,  and   indeed   imparted  to 
Wilfrid  himself  when  he  prophesied  Prince  Elfwin's 
death,  the  spirit  of  the  bishop  might  have   been 
supported  by  seeing  the  destined  triumph  of  the 
Gospel  in  those  parts  through  the  apostolic  labours 
of  English  missionaries.     It  is  not  our  place  to  tell 
of  Willebrord,  and  Boniface,  and  Wcrcnfrid,  and 
all  the  galaxy  of  Saints  who  were  the  companions 
and  coadjutors  of  Boniface.    St.  Eligius  of  Noyon 
had   been   in   Friesland  even  before  Wilfrid,  and 
the  seed  that  Wilfrid  sowed  sprang  up  indeed,  and 
doubtless  souls  were  saved,  and  the  first  fruits  of 
the  Frisons  gathered  into  heaven.    Yet  his  work 
seemed  to  pass  away  ;  the  nation  was  not  thoroughly 
evangelised ;  indeed  how  could  it  be  in  his  short 
stay  ?     But  Wilfrid  was  connected  with  the  future 
conversion  also  of  the  brave  and  hospitable  Frisons. 
In   665,  the  year  after  his  consecration  at  Com- 
piegne,    there    came    to    Ripon    a    Northumbrian 
named  Wilgis,  and  his  wife  was  with  him.     Wil^jin 
was  a  holy  man,  and  when  left  a  widower,  became 
a  monk,  and  finally  a  hermit.    But  now  the  pious 
pair  had  brought  to  the  abbey  gate  a  child  seven 
years  old,  and  committed  him  to  Wilfrid's  keep- 
ing, and  Wilfrid  had  left  him  at  Ripon  a  goodly 
young  monk,  now  twenty  years  of  age.    The  young 
monk  was  Willebrord,  the  great  apostle  of  Fries- 
land  :  how  far  were  his   labours  owing  to  what 
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he  learned  of  Wilfrid  ?  It  was  in  the  same  year 
of  Wilfrid's  exile,  probably  in  consequence  of  his 
departure,  that  Willebrord  left  Ripon,  and  going 
over  to  Ireland,  joined  St.  Egbert,  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken.  Thus  there  is  scarcely  a 
page  of  holy  history  in  those  times  without  Wil- 
frid's name  appearing  in  it.  He  had  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  daring  movement,  and  it  was 
likely  therefore  that  his  influence  would  be  felt 
everywhere.  Christmas  came;  how  dreary  were 
the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  wild  flats  around 
in  that  bleak  season ;  yet  there  was  less  bleakness 
that  winter  among  the  Prisons  than  there  ever  had 
been  heretofore,  since  they  came  across  the  Rhine 
and  turned  the  warlike  Catti  out  of  those  swampy 
seats  of  theirs.  There  was  less  bleakness  that  year, 
for  round  many  a  hearth  were  Christians  keeping 
Christmas — a  new  thing  in  the  land,  a  new  word  in 
the  Prison  tongue. 

But  the  evil  spirits  which  the  man  of  God  cast 
out  of  the  Prisons  entered  into  the  heart  of  Ermen- 
burga,  and  quickened  her  envy  and  her  hatred. 
At  her  instigation  and  for  her  promised  bribes 
Ebroin,  who  in  that  very  year,  perhaps  in  October, 
had  slain  St.  Leger,  determined  to  compass  Wilfrid's 
destruction.  Probably  he  knew  not  how  that  holy 
man  had  once  been  within  his  power ;  that  he,  the 
potent  prelate  who  was  even  in  exile  disquieting 
kings  and  queens,  was  the  same  young  Englishman 
who  stood  stripped  for  execution  at  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Delphinus.  Things  take  strange  turns ;  but 
Wilfrid  was  preserved  a  second  time.  Ebroin  sent 
a  letter  to  King  Adgils,  promising  with  an  oath  to 
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give  him  a  bushelful  of  gold  pieces,  if  he  would 
send  him  Wilfrid,  alive  or  dead.  When  the  letter 
came  it  was  winter,  and  Adgils  was  giving  a  lordly 
feast  in  his  palace.  Wilfrid  was  there,  and  so  was 
Eddi  Stephani,  the  precentor.  The  king  desired 
the  letter  to  be  read  in  the  hearing  of  all.  The 
contents  were  startling  ;  Eddi  Stephani  might  fear, 
though  we  know  not  that  he  did  ;  Wilfrid,  on  whom 
all  eyes  were  fixed,  lifted  up  his  soul  to  God  and 
was  calm,  as  calm  as  strenuous  men  always  are 
when  calmness  is  courage.  When  the  letter  was 
finished,  the  king  desired  to  have  it  put  into  his 
hands ;  no  sooner  had  he  received  it  than  the  in- 
dignant barbarian  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  threw  it  on 
the  blazing  hearth  :  "  Go,"  said  he  to  the  messenger, 
"go,  and  tell  your  lord  that  I  spoke  thus.  In  such 
manner  may  the  Creator  of  all  things  rend  and 
destroy  the  power  and  life  of  the  perjurer  and  the 
traitor,  and  consume  him  to  ashes  !  "  Thus  did  the 
Prison  king  repel  the  foul  temptation  to  'stain  his 
honour  and  break  the  covenant  of  hospitality. 

When  the  spring  came,  Wilfrid  bethought  him- 
self once  more  of  Rome,  and  taking  leave  of  Adgils, 
pursued  his  journey  ;  he  had  more  companions  pro- 
bably than  Eddi,  unless  the  precentor's  we  stands 
only  for  his  bishop  and  himself.  Passing  through 
part  of  Thierry's  dominions,  and  providentially 
escaping  all  the  snares  laid  for  him,  he  entered 
Austrasia,  the  kingdom  of  Dagobert  II.  That 
prince  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  when  recalled 
to  his  throne,  had  crossed  England,  and  had 
been  received  and  hospitably  entertained  by  Wilfrid 
at  Ripon  or  elsewhere.    A  forgetfulness  of  good 
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turns,  though  common  to  kings,  does  not  seem  to 
have  formed  part  of  Dagobert's  character.     Indeed, 
Wilfrid's  hospitahty  had  been,  like  everything  about 
him,  most  princely.     He  had  not  been  contented 
to  lodge  and  feast  his  foreign  guest,  but  he  had 
provided  him  with  horses  and  attendants  to  accom- 
pany him  to  his  own  country.     Indeed,  if  Eddi's 
account   be   strictly   true,   so   great    had   Wilfrid's 
reputation  been  beyond  the  seas  that,  when  Dago- 
bert  was  recalled,  the  embassy  was  sent  to  Wilfrid 
desiring  him  to  take  the  prince  out  of  the  Irish 
monastery   where   he   was,   and   send   him   home. 
Possibly,  though  only  made  a  monk  by  compul- 
sion,  there   might   have   been   some  ecclesiastical 
difficulty  in  the  matter,  and  the  intervention  of  a 
powerful   and   honoured   bishop  might  be  useful. 
Dagobert    received    his    ancient    host  with   royal 
hospitality,  and  the  see  of  Strasbourg  being  then 
vacant,  the  most  important  diocese  in  his  kingdom, 
he  pressed  Wilfrid  to  accept  it.     But  Wilfrid  had 
clearly   ascertained   to   himself   his   own  vocation. 
In  younger  days  he  had  almost  wonderfully  divined 
the  work  he  was  to  do,  and  past  experience  had 
satisfied  him  as  to  the  position  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  maintain  towards  the  Church  of  his  times. 
There  was  another  reason,  too,  which  might  weigh 
with  him  against  accepting  the  bishopric  of  Stras- 
bourg.    He  had  found  the  English  Church  in  the 
most  deplorable  state  of  Erastian  subjection  to  the 
civil  power.    Through  his  own  labours  and  through 
the  energy  of  St.  Theodore  England  was  beginning 
to  be  convalescent,  whereas  the  French  Church, 
under  the   Merovingian   dynasty,  was  in   quite  a 


fearful  state  of  servility.     Language  can  scarcely 
be  found  adequate  to  describe  the  miserable  and 
apparently    hopeless    corruption    of    the    French 
Church  in  this  respect.    One  is  shocked  at  find- 
ing even   the   blessed  Saints  carried  away  by  the 
stream,  and  addressing  incestuous  murderers  with 
an  adulation  absolutely  disgraceful.    The  letter  of 
St.  Avitus  of  Vienne  to  Gundebald  of  Burgundy, 
the  conduct  of  St.  Pretextatus  of  Rouen  with  regard 
to  the  infamous  Brunehild,  the  flattery  of  St.  For- 
tunatus  of   Poitiers  to  the  execrable   Fredegund, 
called  the  female  Nero,— these  things  show  how 
deeply  the  spirit  of  slavish   deference  to  worldly 
power  had  eaten  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Gallican 
Church.    The  spirit  of  St.  Babylas  and  St.  Ambrose 
had  ceased   to  exist  among  the  French  prelates: 
but  it  had  not  died  out  in  the  Church.     France 
itself  was  amazed  at  the  cheering  exhibition  of  it 
in  the   truly   great   St.   Columban,   the    Irishman. 
The  plain-spoken  sternness,  the  vehement  denun- 
ciation,  the   cutting  rebuke,  the   overawing  intre- 
pidity of  that  wonderful  man  towards  Thierry  II. 
and  Brunehild  stood  out  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  obsequious  humility  and  abject  demeanour  of 
the  French  bishops.     But  it  was  not  till  the  ninth 
century,  or  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth,  that  the 
Gallican  Church  displayed  the  noble  independence, 
the  boldness  towards  ungodly  rulers,  which  were 
for  so  long  its  honourable  distinction.     It  was  not 
likely  then  that  Wilfrid  would  leave  a  work  half 
accomplished,   and    enter    upon    it    afresh    under 
greater   disadvantages   in   a  country  not  his  own. 
Doubtless  he  looked  forward  to  the  result  of  his 
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appeal   to   Rome   as  a  means  of  helping  on   the 
great  work  of  freeing  his  native  Church  from  its 
degrading  thraldom.     Dagobert  does  not  seem  to 
have  taken  Wilfrid's  refusal  amiss.     He  forwarded 
him  honourably  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  giving 
him  one  of  his  bishops,  Deodatus,  as  a  companion.^ 
Wilfrid  now  passed  on  into  Italy,  and  entered  the 
Lombard  kingdom.     But  the  emissaries  of  Ermen- 
burga  had  been  before  him  :  would  that  virtue  were 
as  unsleeping  as  wickedness  always  is  !     Bertari,  or 
Berthaire,  was  at  that  time  the  sovereign  of  'the 
country,2  and  is  described  as  a  humble  and  quiet 
man,  and  one  who  trembled  at  God's  word.     Lom- 
bardy  was  no  doubt  an  interesting  country  to  Wil- 
frid.    Its  Bavarian   rulers,  and   especially  Aripert, 
were  Catholics,  and  had  done  much  towards  the 
conversion  of  their  heretical  subjects.     Bertari  had 
been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  Grimoald,  the 
duke  of  Benevento;  but  the  usurpation,  though  cruel 
proved  a  happy  one  to  the  Lombards,  as  Grimoald 
completed  their  conversion,  and  established  close 
relations  between  the  Pope  and  his  people.    During 
his  exile,  Bertari  had  been  the  guest  of  the  great 

Sr  ""L^-if  .:^?'''  '"  Hungary,  who  was  a  pagan. 
When  Wilfrid  first  arrived,  Bertari,  it  is  said,  re- 
ceived him  with  a  frowning  countenance,  being 
strongly  prepossessed  against  him  by  the  represen- 
tations  of  his  English  enemies  :  but  when  Wilfrid 

>  Episcopus  Tullensis,  Mabillon  calls  him.     He  subscribed  the  acts 
of  the  Roman  Council  under  Agatho.     See  Spelman  in  Cone. 

of  nJle's  Hilt  of'lff -"^"^  ''  ^'"P^""=  '"'  '''  ^'^^-^^r  Leo 
m  Vit.  S.  Wilf.  Cressy  turns  Campania  into  Champaigne,  which  nro- 
vmce  does  not  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Lombards  ^ 


had  stated  his  case,  Bertari  was  not  contented  with 
mere  hospitality,  but  did  all  he  could  to  enable  him 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  favourable  issue.    As  the 
remembrance  of  past  hospitality  had  been  the  cause 
of  Dagobert's  great  kindness,  so  hospitality  in  exile 
had  softened  Bertari's  heart,  and  made  him  merciful 
to  strangers.     "  Your  enemies  have  sent  messengers 
to  me  from  Britain,"  said  he  to  Wilfrid,  ''  saluting 
me,  and  promising  me  great  gifts  if  I  would  seize  a 
bishop  of  theirs  clandestinely  flying  to  the  Apostolic 
See,  and  hinder  his  journey  thither.     But  I  refused 
so  wicked  a  proposal,  telling  them  that  I  was  once, 
in  the  days  of  my  youth,  an  exile  from  my  country, 
when  I  passed  my  time  with  a  certain  king  of  the 
Huns,  who  made  a  covenant  with  me,  in  the  name 
of  his  idol  god,  that  he  would  never  betray  me,  or 
give  me  up  to  my  enemies.     After  a  while  ambassa- 
dors came  from  my  enemies  to  the  pagan  king, 
promising  him  a  bushel  of  gold  pieces  if  he  would 
allow  them  to  slay  me  ;  but  he  consented  not,  say- 
ing, '  Doubtless,  my  gods  would  cut  off  my  life  if  I 
did  this  wickedness,  seeing  I  have  made  a  covenant 
by  my  gods.'      How  much  more  then  should  I," 
added  Bertari,  '*who  know  the  true  God,  refrain 
from  losing  my  soul  for  the  gain  of  even  the  whole 
world  ? "  Thus  Wilfrid  was  dismissed  from  the  Lom- 
bard court  with  great  honour  and  a  princely  escort. 
Did  the  holy  bishop  travel  on  foot  like  a  pilgrim? 
He  only  rode   in  Yorkshire   when   St.  Theodore 
compelled  him ;   did  he  return  to   his  mortifying 
ways,  when  this  was  no  longer  enjoined  upon  him  ? 
Or,  out  of  consideration  for  Deodatus,  did  he  travel 
on  horseback,  for  the  affectionate  alacrity  of  Eddi 
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would  be  overjoyed  to  suffer  any  hardship  in  com- 
pany with  Wilfrid?  On  horseback  or  on  foot  doubt- 
less they  travelled  like  pilgrims ;  the  psalter  was  not 
forgotten,  and  Eddi,  too,  the  chanter,  with  them  • 
It  was  an  itinerant  choir  in  itself ;  that  little  band 
that  went  on  with  Wilfrid  to  the  fountain  of  hope 
strength,  and  justice,  St.  Peter's  chair.    In  the  tenth 
century  we  read   of  monks  singing  the  office  on 
horseback,  and  so  protecting  themselves  from  that 
dissipation  of  mind  which  the  ever-varying  show  of 
outward  objects  would  be  likely  to  produce.    What 
a  great  part  of  practical  religion  is  an  habitual  self- 
recollection,  and  of  all  habits  none  is  so  difficult 
to  acquire,  none  requires  to  be  formed  with  more 
scientific  method  !     Meditation  itself  is  a  thing  to 
be  learned,  and  learned  piece  by  piece,  like  a  foreign 
language ;  otherwise,  it  is   nothing  better  than   a 
vague  movement  of  the  mind  through  a  shifting 
series  of  pious  moods,  neither  bracing  the  will  nor 
inflaming  the  affections,  but  enervating  both.     The 
high  mountains  and  the  shady  woods,  the  flowerv 
pastures  and  the  bending  brooks,  the  summer  scents 
and  the  blue  dome  of  sky,  the  marches  of  the  beauti- 
ful clouds  and  the  witchery  of  light  and  shade  — 
we  think   It   something  to   have   our   minds  filled 
with    these  as   we  travel,   and   to  connect    them 
with  the  thought  of   Him  from  whom  all  beauty 
emanates     Nay,  it  is  well  if,  by  His  grace,  we  do 
contrive  to  raise  our  love  of  natural  objects  above 
he  low  level  of  mere  unreal  poetry ;  but  the  monks, 
surely,  did  far  better.     It  does  not  appear  that  they 
were  not  susceptible  of  natural  beauty,  but  certainly 
these  men,  the  most  sensitive,  tender-hearted  of  their 


kind,  do  not  appear  to  have  thought  much  of  such 
things.  They  were  collected  in  the  thought  of  God ; 
the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  the  Dolours  of  His  Blessed 
Mother,  the   sobering    aspects   of  the   Four   Last 
Things,— these  were  the  objects  of  their  contempla- 
tions ;  'and  they  sufficed.    They  had  not  room  for 
more;   outward  shows  were  distracting,   so  they 
sang  psalms  as  they  journeyed,  that  they  might  not 
see  them.    Thus  we  read  of  Odo  of  Clugni  crossing 
the  Cottian  Alps  with  Gerald,  bishop  of  Riez,  and 
they  chanted  psalms  as  they  rode,  and  if  the  chant- 
ing was  interrupted,  it  was,  not  to  praise  God  for 
some  outward  beauty,  but  to  serve  Him  by  some 
heroic  act  of  lowliness  and  charity.'   Alas  !— it  must 
be   said— there  is  but  little  religion  in  poetry,  be- 
cause there  is  so  little  reality :  the  truth  of  poetry  is 
the  truth  of  expression.    Poetry  does  not  readily 
commute  itself  into  action  ;  how  far,  then,  is  it  from 
a  wise  or  holy  truthfulness !     Men  should  beware 
of  loving  outward  nature  overmuch :  it  is  an  ensnar- 
ing thing,  more  ensnaring  than  they  think.    There 
is  a  show  of  something  very  devotional  about  pan- 
theism, a -cheap  praise  of  the  Most  High,  which  is 
far  indeed  from  prayer ;  men  would  have  it  serve, 
and  the  world  is  glad  it  should  pass  current  for  such, 
as    an   equivalent   for   submission    to    mysterious 
dogmas  and  obedience  to  actual  commands.    What 
led  to  idolatry  once,  is  leading  to  pantheism  now. 
Job  deemed  it  a  thing  to  repent  of,  if  so  be  a  man 
had  transgressed  that  way,  when   his    heart  was 
secretly  enticed  at  beholding  the  sun  when  it  shined, 
or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness.^  Let  this  caution 

1  See  Maitland's  Dark  Ages,  p.  301.  '  xx»i-  26.  27- 
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be  forgiven,  though  it  sound  so  unpoetical ;  it  may 
be  needed,  where  the  need  is  not  suspected 

Doubtless,  then,  Wilfrid  and  his  band  chanted  as 
they  rode.     By  the  reedy  moats  of  Mantua,  and  the 
hazy  plam  of  Bologna,  over  the  fractured  sides  of 
the  Apennmes,  by  the  margin  of  the  blue  Bolsena 
and  over  the  treeless,  misty,  discoloured  pastures 
of  the  Campagna,  the  little  band  went  on     They 
chronicled    not  (so   we    conjecture)  sunsets    and 
glorious  storms,  or  the  cool  liberty  of  vernal  even- 
ings,  but  they  sang  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  the 
hymns  of    Western   Christendom,  and    spoke    of 
the  science  of  the  Saints,  of  sin,  temptation  and 
austerities,  and  mourned  or  rejoiced  over  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Church,  and  fortified  each  other  against 
the  then  reigning  heresy  of  the  Monothelites,  and 
did  good  in  untiring  ways  as  they  went  along.    One 
obvious  subject  there  was  which  we  think  was  little 
heard  of,  and  therefore  by  the  rest  the  more  thought 
of,  and  that  was  Wilfrid's  wrongs.     And  so  the 
bishop  of  York,  beyond  his  former  hopes,  entered 
a  second  time  the  ancient  gates  of  Rome. 

With  what  words  can  we  better  speed  St.  Wilfrid 
into  that  great  and  good  city  than  with  those  which 
Alcuin,  the  famous  Yorkshireman,  addressed  to 
Archbishop  Ethelhard  of  Canterbury,~for  Wilfrid's 
life  had  shown  that  he  had  monished  himself  in 
hke  fashion,  and  in  his  human  measure  had  lived 
up  to  his  own  admonition.  *<  Think,"  writes  Alcuin 
to  Ethelhard,!  '^hink  of  thy  renowned  predecessors, 
the  teachers  and  lights  of  ail  Britain.     While  thou 

^  Alcuin  ap.  Dunham,  ii.  252. 
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worshippest  amidst  their  holy  relics,  thou  canst  not 
fail  to  be  assisted  by  their  intercessions,  so  long  as 
neither  the  pleasures  of  the  world  allure,  nor  the 
fear  of  kings  terrifies  thee  from  the  path  which  they 
trod.     Never  forget  that  thy  throat  should  be  the 
trumpet  of  God,  thy  tongue  the  herald  of  salvation 
to  all  men.    Be  a  faithful  shepherd,  not  a  hireling ; 
a  ruler,  not  a  subverter ;  a  light,  not  darkness ;  a 
fortress  defended  by  firm  trust,  not  a  house  built 
on  sand;  a  glorious  warrior  of  Christ,  not  a  vile 
apostate ;  a  preaching,  not  a  flattering,  priest.     It 
is  better  to  fear  God  than  man ;  to  please  Him 
rather  than  the  other.    For  what  is  a  flatterer  except 
a  smooth-tongued  enemy  ?  he  destroys  both  him- 
self and  his  heater.    Thou  hast  received  the  pastoral 
rod  and  the  staff  of  brotherly  affection,  with  that 
to  rule,  with  this  to  console,  to  the  end  that  the 
sorrowful  may  be  comforted,  the  obstinate  chastised 
by  thee.    The  power  of  the  judge  is  to  kill,  thine  to 
make  alive.    Why  fearest  thou  the  sword  of  man, 
seeing  that  thou  hast  received  from  Christ  the  key 
of  the  kingdom  ?    Remember  that  He  suffered  for 
thee ;  fear  not  to  speak  for  Him.    Through  love 
of  thee  He  hung  pierced  with  nails  on  the  Cross  ; 
wilt  thou,  in  thine  elevated  seat,  be  silent  through 
fear  of  man  ?    Not  so,  my  brother,  not  so  !     In 
the  same  manner  as   He  hath   loved   thee,  love 
thou  Him !     He  who  most  labours  will  receive  the 
greatest  reward.    If  thou  suffer  persecution  through 
preaching  the  word,  what  more  desirable  ?  since 
God  Himself  hath  said,  Blessed  are  they  which  are 
persecuted  for  righteousness'    sake,  for  theirs   is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.     Be  a  comforter  to  the 
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wretched,  a  father  to  the  poor,  to  all  affable.  Let 
thine  hand  be  liberal  in  almsgiving ;  promptly  give 
reluctantly  receive.  Remember  that  a  priest  is  the 
messenger  of  the  most  High  God,  and  that  the 
holy  law  must  issue  from  his  mouth.  Comfort  the 
weak-hearted,  invigorate  the  dejected,  bring  back 
the  wanderers  into  the  way  of  truth,  instruct  the 
ignorant,  monish  the  knowing,  and  let  your  lives 
be  the  best  teachers.*' 

There  sat  upon  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  at  this  time, 
a  Sicilian  monk  named  Agatho.     He  had  scarcely 
worn  the  tiara,  when  Wilfrid  entered  Rome.     It 
must  now  have  been,  at  the  earliest,  quite  the'  end 
of  July,  or,  perhaps,  and  it  is  more  likely,  August 
was  some  way  advanced.     We  leara  this,  and  it  has 
a  pecuhar  interest  in  Wilfrid's  life,  quite  incidentally; 
for  we  are  told  that  Agatho  had  not  been  long  on 
the  throne,  when  Wilfrid  arrived  at  Rome.     Now 
Pope  Donus  died  on  the  nth  of  April  679,  and  we 
learn  by  the  records  of  the  pontiffs,  that  the  see 
was  vacant  two  months  and  a  half ;  so  that  Agatho 
could  hardly  be  elected  before  the  25th  of  June, 
and  then  there  were  sundry  ceremonies  of  con- 
secration, enthronisation,  and  the  like ;  so  that  we 
may  well  conclude  that  it  was  in  reality  about  the 
close  of  August  679  that  Wilfrid  came  to  the  thres- 
hold of  the  Apostles.     And  why  is  it  interesting  to 
know  this  ? 

We  remember  an  August  day  whose  bright  dawn 
stole  up  the  tinted  woods  of  Hexham  and  glanced 
among  the  breakers  of  Lindisfarne,  and  that  dawn 
was  overclouded  by  the  bad  news  it  brought,  that 
the  light  of  the  north  was  withdrawing  into  exile. 
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We  remember  an  August  day  when  a  bishop  of 
York  stood  before  the  king  and  council  of  Northum- 
berland, and  the  bishop  spoke  of  Rome,  and  the 
king  scoffed,  and  the  witless  nobles  laughed  un- 
mannerly and  loud,  and  the  bishop  prophesied  evil 
things  of  that  same  August  day  next  year.    The 
twelve  moons  had  waned,  and  the  sun  shone  on 
the  white  walls  and  the  low-browed  gates  of  York 
where  the  bishop  was  not :  he  was  far  away,  mayhap 
entering  the  gates  of  Rome.    And  there  was  a  sad 
sound  of  sorrow  from  gate  to  gate  in  York,  silence 
among  the  rich,  lamentations  among  the  poor.     A 
battle  had  been  fought  on  the  Nottinghamshire  side 
of  the  Trent,  and  Egfrid  and  his  Northumbrians  had 
been  defeated  by  Ethelred  and  the  Mercians ;  and 
Lincolnshire,  whose  Church  Egfrid  had  torn  from 
Wilfrid,  was  now  torn  from  his  kingdom  by  the 
wrath   of  God;    and  that  prince,  young   Elfwin, 
beloved  beyond  all  princes,  beautiful  and  gallant, 
and  but  eighteen  years  of  age,— he  was  slain,  and 
his  corpse  was  brought  in  through  the  gates  of  York 
that  day,  while  the  people  wailed  in  the  town,  and 
the  monks  prayed  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paulinus ; 
and  here  and  there  a  high-hearted  churchman,  who 
saw  the  greatness  of  his  visitation  and  its  cause, 
muttered  to  himself  Laetata  est  iSgyptus  in  pro- 
fectione  eorum,  quia  incubuit  timor  eorum  super 
eos  ;  and  all,  monks  and  people,  thought  of  August 
last  and  the  bishop's  prophecy,  and  there  was  much 
talk  of  Wilfrid  in  the  streets  of  York  that  night;  but 
the  good  bishop  was  far  away  in  the  crowd  and 
crossing  of  time-honoured  Rome. 

Agatho,  the  Sicilian  monk,  was  Pope  but  a  short 
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time;  but  his  diligence  carried  him  through   an 
immense  deal  of  work  for  the  Church  ;  ^  and  during 
his  pontificate  the  third  Council  of  Constantinople 
was  held,  and  the  Monothelites  condemned ;   and 
he,  like  Wilfrid,  had  a  taste  for  adorning  churches, 
and  gathered  great  sums  for  the  two  basilicas  of 
St.  Peter's  and  St.  Mary  Major's.     Wilfrid  had  now 
a  difficult  task  before  him.     He  found  St.  Theodore 
in  high  repute  at  Rome,  both  naturally  and  de- 
servedly.    Whether  St.  Benedict  Biscop  had  then 
left  Rome  or  was  just  on  the  point  of  leaving,  we 
cannot   decide ;    but   in   that   very   autumn.   Pope 
Agatha  put  John,  the  archchanter  of  St.  Peter's  and 
abbot  of  St.  Martin's,  under  St.  Benedict's  escort, 
and  sent  him  into  England  to  see  if  the  Church 
there  was  at   all    infected  with   the    Monothelite 
heresy,  and  to  invite  St.  Theodore  to  come  to  the 
Council  his  holiness  intended  to  convene  at  Rome 
in  the  ensuing  year.      In  what  esteem  the  Pope 
held  St.  Theodore,  we  may  gather  from  the  lan- 
guage of  his  letter  to  the  Emperors  Heraclius  and 
Tiberius  regarding  this  very  Council.     "  Our  hope 
was  to  have  joined  to  this  our  assembly  our  fellow- 
bishop  Theodore,  a  learned  philosopher  and  arch- 
bishop of  the  great  island  of  Britain,  together  with 
other  bishops  abiding  in  those  parts,  and  for  that 
reason  we  have  hitherto  deferred  this  Council." 
Such  was  the  antagonist,  indeed  enemy,  with  whom 
Wilfrid  had  to  cope.     His  case  had  excited  great 
interest  in  Rome,  even  before  his  arrival ;  for  Ken- 
wald,  a  very  holy  monk,  had  been  there  some  time 

^  Beaufort,  Hist,  des  Papcs,  ii.  36. 
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with  papers  from  St.  Theodore,  containing  articles 
of  accusation  against  Wilfrid,  and  expressed  in 
language  of  great  bitterness.  Wilfrid  was  behind- 
hand. Was  it  a  distrust  of  the  justice  of  his  cause 
which  had  made  him  so  backward?  No,  —  the 
bishop  of  York  had  been  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
the  poor  Frisons.  St.  Hilda's  name,  too,  was 
known  in  Rome,  for  Rome  has  an  eye  and  ear  far- 
stretching  and  capacious  as  the  Universal  Church  ; 
and  the  abbess  was  not  content  to  say  her  office  on 
the  top  of  her  wave-beaten  promontory  in  peace  ; 
her  messengers  were  at  Rome  to  make  Wilfrid's 
matters  worse.  Who  shall  look  for  peace  in  a 
Church  that  is  militant,  whose  very  Saints  war  one 
with  another,  not  because  they  are  not  Saints,  but 
because  the  battle  is  in  the  dark  ? 

Wilfrid's  horizon  was  indeed  clouded.  Wronged 
men,  while  they  seek  for  justice,  worship  it  in  their 
thoughts,  and  deem  it  near  and  easy  of  access  :  but 
when  they  stand  at  the  judgment-seat,  that  holy 
power  seems  veiled  ;  what  was  clear  grows  con- 
fused ;  a  man  distrusts  himself,  and  then  loses 
heart,  because  he  sees  that  right  seldom  lies  wholly 
on  one  side.  But  Wilfrid  was  in  Rome,  and  to  his 
ardent  mind  there  was  all-sufficient  consolation  in 
that  simple  fact.  He  knew  even  then  what  we 
know  still  better — what  Rome  is  in  the  long  run, 
how  her  spirit  runs  itself  clear  of  perversions  and 
defilements,  and  temporary  disturbances.  In  front 
of  the  great  basilica  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles 
stands  a  huge  obelisk,  which  typifies  the  world,  and 
it  is  surmounted  by  a  cross  containing  certain  relics 
of  the  True  Cross,  and  the  inscription  is  the  third 
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Antiphon  at  Lauds  and  Vespers  on  Holy  Cross  Day, 
"  Ecce  Crucem  Domini !  fugite,  partes  adversae, 
vicit  leo  de  tribu  Juda,  radix  David,  Alleluja  !  "  On 
the  whoUy  is  not  this  a  very  truthful  allegory  of  the 
past  history  of  the  Holy  See  ?  If  things  have  gone 
amiss,  and  at  times  looked  dark  for  a  while,  was 
there  not  after  all  both  history  and  prophecy  in 
the  notice  Rienzi  posted  on  the  door  of  San  Giorgio 
in  Velabro,  the  Church  of  England's  patron  Saint, 
on  Ash  Wednesday,  1347,  "  In  breve  tempo  li 
Romani  torneranno  al  loro  antico  buono  stato  ? " 
The  Congregation  of  our  Lady  of  Weeping  prays 
in  that  Church  now. 

Which  of  the  seven  basilicas  or  fifty-four  parish 
churches  of  Rome  answers  to  the  description  of  the 
church  of  St.  Saviour,  of  Constantine,  we  do  not 
know ;  perhaps  San  Clemente  on  the  Esquiline,  or 
San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  above  the  Tiber.  How- 
ever, of  such  importance  did  Pope  Agatho  deem 
Wilfrid's  case,  that  he  convened  a  special  synod  of 
fifty  bishops  and  abbots  to  decide  upon  it,  and 
they  held  their  session  in  the  church  of  St.  Saviour. 
The  authentic  report  of  this  Council  is  given  by 
William  of  Malmesbury  and  also  by  Spelman  in  his 
Councils,  and  is  as  follows.^ 

"  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
most  pious  and  glorious  emperor,  Constantine  the 
Elder,2  and  his  brethren  our  new-made  emperors, 
Heraclius  and  Tiberius,  in  the  seventh  Indiction, 
in  the  month  of  October,  Agatho  the  most  blessed 
Pope  of  the  Catholic  Church  presiding  :  the  most 

*  Spelman,  i.  158,  ap.  Cressy,  xviii.  4.  '  Pogonatus. 


holy  Gospels  being  set  before  in  the  Church  of  our 
Saviour  named  from  Constantine,  and  together  sit- 
ting with  him  these  holy  and  learned  bishops  as 
assessors  in  the  present  cause,  Crescens,  bishop  of 
Vinon,  Phoberius,  Andreas  of  Ostia,  Juvenal  of 
Albano. 

"Agatho,  the  most  holy  and  blessed  bishop  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  Apostolic  City,  said  thus 
to  the  bishops  sitting  with  him,  '  I  do  not  believe 
that  your  holy  fraternities  are  ignorant  of  the  cause 
moving  me  to  call  you  to  this  assembly.  For  my 
desire  is  that  your  reverences  would  join  with  me 
in  hearing  and  treating  of  a  debate  lately  arisen  in 
the  Church  of  the  British  Isle,  where,  through 
God's  grace,  the  multitude  of  true  believers  is  in- 
creased. A  relation  of  which  controversy  hath  been 
brought  to  us,  as  well  by  information  of  persons 
thence  arrived  here,  as  by  writings.' 

"Then  Andrew,  the  most  reverend  bishop  of 
Ostia,  and  John  of  Porto,  said,  'The  ordering  of 
all  Churches  dependeth  on  the  authority  of  your 
Apostolic  Holiness,  who  sustains  the  place  of  the 
blessed  Apostle  St.  Peter.  But  moreover  we,  by 
your  command,  have  read  unto  our  fellow-bishops, 
sitting  here  with  us,  the  several  writings  which 
messengers  directed  hither  from  Britain  presented 
to  your  Holiness  :  as  well  as  those  which  certain 
messengers,  a  good  while  since,  brought  from  the 
most  reverend  archbishop  there,  together  with  the 
informations  of  others  against  a  certain  bishop  who 
(as  they  say)  is  privily  slipped  away,  as  also  those 
which  were  presented  by  the  devout  Bishop  Wilfrid, 
bishop  of  the  Holy  Church  of  York,  who,  having 
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been  cast  out  of  his  see  by  the  forenamed  holy 
archbishop,  is  come  hither.  In  all  which  writings, 
though  many  questions  be  inserted,  yet  we  do  not 
find  that  by  any  ecclesiastical  canons  he  has  been 
convicted  of  any  crimes,  and  consequently  he  was 
not  canonically  and  legally  ejected.  Neither  do  his 
accusers  here  present  charge  him  with  any  naughty 
acts  meriting  a  degradation.  On  the  contrary  it 
appears  to  us  that,  notwithstanding  his  unjust 
sufferings,  he  hath  borne  himself  modestly,  abstain- 
ing from  all  seditious  contentions.  All  that  he  hath 
done  is,  that  being  driven  out  of  his  see,  the  said 
venerable  Bishop  Wilfrid  made  known  his  cause 
to  his  fellow-bishops,  and  is  come  for  justice  to  this 
Apostolic  See.' 

"Agatho,  the  most  holy  and  blessed  bishop  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  of  the  Apostolic  City  of 
Rome,  said  to  his  brethren  sitting  with  him,  '  Let 
Wilfrid,  the  venerable  bishop  of  the  Holy  Church 
of  York,  who,  I  am  informed,  attends  at  the  doors 
of  our  cabinet,  be  here  admitted,  and  bring  with 
him  the  petition  which  he  is  said  to  have  compiled.' 
The  holy  Bishop  Wilfrid  being  entered  into  the 
venerable  cabinet,  said,  '  I  beseech  your  Holiness, 
be  pleased  to  command  that  my  petition  may  be 
openly  read.'  The  most  holy  Bishop  Agatho  said, 
'  Let  the  petition  of  venerable  Wilfrid  be  received 
and  publicly  read.'  And  John,  the  notary,  received 
and  read  it  to  the  holy  and  apostolic  Council  in 
tenor  following  : — 

" '  I  Wilfrid,  an  humble  and  unworthy  bishop, 
have  at  last  by  God's  assistance  brought  my  steps 
to  this  supreme  residence  of  apostolic  dignity,  as  to 


a  strong  tower  of  safety,  whence  doth  proceed  the 
regulation  according  to  sacred  canons  to  all  the 
Churches  of  Christ ;  and  therefore  I  do  assure 
myself  that  your  venerable  fraternities,  both  by  my 
suggestion  in  writing,  and  likewise  by  the  discourse 
which,  at  my  first  coming,  I  made  to  your  Holiness, 
have  been  sufficiently  informed  that  certain  persons 
have  violently  and  unjustly  invaded  my  bishopric, 
without  convicting  me  of  any  fault,  and  in  an 
assembly  in  which  were  present  Theodore  the  most 
holy  archbishop  of  Canterbuy  and  other  bishops, 
they  have  endeavoured  to  usurp  my  see  which  I  had 
administered  for  the  space  of  more  than  ten  years  ; 
and  in  my  diocese  three  bishops  have  been  pro- 
moted, though  their  promotion  be  contrary  to  the 
canons.  Now,  upon  what  motive  or  provocation 
the  most  holy  Archbishop  Theodore  by  his  authority 
without  my  consent  should  ordain  three  bishops  in 
my  see,  out  of  reverence  to  his  person,  who  was 
sent  thither  from  this  Apostolic  Chair,  I  am  unwil- 
ling to  examine.  Notwithstanding,  if  it  shall  appear 
that  against  the  rule  of  ecclesiastical  canons,  being 
driven  from  my  ancient  see,  without  any  offence 
committed  which  is  so  severely  punishable  by  the 
said  canons,  I  have  for  all  that  been  free  from  all 
factious  tumultuousnesss,  and  quietly  departed 
away,  after  I  had  protested  my  innocence,  and  the 
illegal  proceedings  against  me,  before  the  bishops 
of  the  said  province,  I  do  here  submit  myself  to 
your  apostolical  judgment.  If  your  sentence  shall 
be  that  I  remain  deprived,  I  do  with  all  willingness 
and  humble  devotion  embrace  it.  But  if  you  shall 
think  lit  that  I  be  restored  to  my  bishopric,  this 
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one  thing  I  shall  only  beg  of  this  Apostolic  See, 
that  the  aforesaid  invaders  may  be  expelled  from 
the  dioceses  which  I,  though  unworthy,  have  so 
many  years  governed.  Yet,  if  you  shall  judge 
expedient  that  more  prelates  be  ordained  in  the 
said  province  of  which  I  have  been  the  sole  bishop, 
I  beseech  you  to  take  order  that  such  may  be  pro- 
moted there  as  may  be  persons  with  whom  I  may 
quietly  and  peaceably  join  in  the  administration 

of  it; 

''After  the  petition  had  been  read,  Agatho,  the 
most  holy  and  blessed  bishop  of  the  holy  Catholic 
Church  and  Apostolic  City  of  Rome,  said,  '  It  is  no 
small  satisfaction  to  this  assembly,  that  in  this 
petition  the  holy  Bishop  Wilfrid  hath  manifested  to 
us,  that,  though  he  hath  been  unduly  cast  out  of 
his  see,  yet  he  never  made  any  obstinate  resistance 
by  secular  power,  but  with  all  humility  begged  the 
assistance  of  blessed  St.  Peter,  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  withal  professing  his  readiness  to  submit 
to  whatsoever  sentence  the  same  blessed  Apostle, 
from  whom  we  receive  our  authority,  shall  pro- 
nounce by  my  mouth.' 

''The  Sacred  Synod,  there  residing,  among  other 
decrees,  unanimously  consented  to  this  :  '  We  do 
ordain  and  decree,  that  the  holy  Bishop  Wilfrid  be 
restored  to  the  bishopric  which  he  lately  possessed  ; 
and  that  the  archbishop  shall  ordain  for  his  co- 
adjutors such  persons  as  himself  shall,  with  the 
consent  of  a  synod  to  be  assembled  there,  make 
choice  of :  and  as  for  those  persons  who  in  his 
absence  have  illegally  intruded  into  his  bishopric, 
let  them   be   utterly  expelled  from  thence.    And 


whosoever  shall  refuse  to  receive  this  our  decree, 
let  them  be  interdicted,  and  let  them  be  anathe- 
matised, and  stricken  by  the  authority  of  the  blessed 
Peter,  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  whether  the 
offender  be  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  clerk,  monk,  or 
laic' " 

Such  was  the  result  of  Wilfrid's  solemn  appeal. 
The  characteristic  ^  moderation  and  discernment  of 
the  Roman  court  are  visible  throughout.  Though 
its  judgment  set  aside  the  arbitrary  and  indefensible 
use  which  St.  Theodore  had  made  of  his  legatine 
jurisdiction,  yet  no  condemnation  of  the  archbishop 
was  recorded,  for  none  was  asked ;  and  while  the 
court  annulled  the  division  of  Wilfrid's  diocese,  as 
now  arbitrarily  made,  yet  it  discerned  the  wisdom 
of  St.  Theodore's  project  of  reform,  and  provided 
for  the  execution  of  it  in  a  canonical  way,  and 
saving  the  rights  of  Wilfrid  himself.  And  as  to  the 
bishop,  how  conspicuous  is  his  saintly  moderation 
in  his  petition  !  Look  at  his  whole  conduct.  Con- 
nected as  he  was  with  the  northern  nobility  as  the 
educator  of  their  children,  connected  with  them  so 
closely  as  to  provoke  the  royal  jealousy,  supported 
in  his  ecclesiastical  views,  and  in  his  resistance  to 

1  It  would  be  edifying  to  trace  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  court  through 
all  ages  and  in  all  departments,  and  see  how  a  most  unworldly,  dis- 
passionate moderation  has  distinguished  it.  It  is  quite  solemn  and 
overawing.  The  local  inquisition  was  milder  at  Rome  than  elsewhere. 
The  hesitation  before  approving  of  a  reform  in  a  degenerate  order  is 
painful  to  a  reader  at  first,  but  on  consideration  it  appears  admirably 
wise  and  providentially  ordered.  Surely,  when  evil  has  most  mingled 
there,  there  has  been  something  about  that  court  which  earthly  measures 
cannot  mete.  In  truth  they  who  do  not  see  God  there,  may  well 
suspect  Antichrist. 
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the  legate,  by  a  party  among  the  English  bishops, 
with  hosts  of  ardent  monks  at  his  beck,  and  the 
Mercian  king,  his  bosom  friend,  on  the  frontiers, 
and  his  old  patron  Alfrid,  discontented  in  Ireland, 
and  ready,  we  may  believe,  to  use  any  means  for 
gaining  the  Northumbrian  crown— was  ever  a  tur- 
bulent ecclesiastic,  "arrogant  and  seditious,"  "in- 
tolerably proud,  artful,  and  insinuating,"  i  in  a  more 
favourable  position  for  raising  a  rebellion  against  an 
unjust  king,  or  exciting  foreign  war  ?    What  materials 
for  conspiracy  were  ready  at  his  hands  !     What  a 
subtle  and  commanding  intellect,  what  an  untiring 
personal  energy,  to  make  use  of  them  !     But  the 
canons  were  enough  for  Wilfrid.     At  any  time,  but 
in    that    strong-handed    age    especially,    Wilfrid's 
prompt  retirement  and  submission  afforded  a  spec- 
tacle as  edifying  as  it  was  unworldly.     His  delay 
for  Christ's  sake  among  the  barbarous  Frisons,  his 
refusal  of  the  bishopric  of  Strasbourg,  the  gentleness 
of  his  demeanour  at  Rome,  all  show  a  self-restraint 
and  meekness  most  admirable.    There  are,  indeed, 
few  things  in  the  characters  of  the  Saints  more 
edifying  to  us  of  a  lawless  age,  of  a  nation  too  much 
enslaved  to  its  boast  of  freedom  to  be  really  in  a 
high  sense  ^ree,  and  of  a  Church  without  the  show 
or  meagre  shadow  of  a  discipline,  than  the  absence 
of  that  eagerness  of  self-justification  so  painfully 

1  Hutchinson's  History  of  Durham ;  a  work  so  extremely  ignorant 
on  all  points  at  all  lying  beyond  its  local  subject-matter,  as  to  be  of  no 
weight :  e.^.  the  author  tells  us  that  in  those  days  the  names  bishop 
and  archbishop  were  used  indifferently;  and  that  St.  Theodore,  "to 
conciliate  the  mind  of  Oswy,"  deposed  St.  Chad,  Oswys  own  nominee, 
to  put  in  Wilfrid,  whom  Oswy  had  tried  to  supersede. 


exhibited  by  us  in  every  relation  of  life,  and  which 
men  have  at  last  come  to  defend  as  a  moral  prin- 
ciple.  In  plain  words,  to  be  Christlike  is  to  be 
immoral ;  to  do  our  duty  to  God  by  imitating  His 
blessed  Son,  is  to  leave  undone  our  duty  to  the 
world.  Oh,  when  will  it  be  understood  again,  that 
a  churchman's  duty  to  the  world  is  to  thwart  it,  to 
interfere  with  it,  to  retard  it,  to  threaten  it,  to  with- 
draw from  it,  each  as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  he 
only  is  really  a  benefactor  to  the  world  who  so 
treats  it  1  When  will  the  glory  of  God,  and  not  the 
worship  of  reputation,  be  the  sole  excuse  for  speak- 
ing when  the  noble  privilege  of  calumny  falls  to 
our  lot !  If  we  do  not  examine  our  consciences, 
we  cannot  meditate;  if  we  do  not  meditate,  we 
cannot  learn  calmness  ;  if  we  do  not  learn  calmness, 
how  shall  we  hold  our  peace  at  falsehood  and  under 
ill  treatment;   yet,  if  we  speak,  how  shall  we  be 

Christlike  ? 

Very  different  was  Wilfrid's  conduct.  Could 
anything  be  more  helpless  in  appearance  than  the 
exiled  bishop,  with  the  merriment  of  Egf rid's  vulgar 
nobles  ringing  in  his  ears,  traversing  hill  and  dale 
to  get  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Vatican,  king  and 
archbishop  against  him  at  home,  prejudice  and 
danger  abroad?  How  defenceless  do  the  Saints 
ever  seem  upon  the  earth,  a  tribe  of  errant  pilgrims, 
poor,  despised,  trodden  under  foot,  yet  conquering  ! 
Like  Wilfrid,  they  seem  to  lack  wisdom ;  they  do 
not  make  the  best  of  their  positions  ;  their  own 
unpractical  resignation  perpetuates  disadvantages, 
and  when  the  world  condescendingly  praises  their 
virtues,  it  sees  no  grasp,  no  compass  of  mind,  no 
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largeness  of  heart,  no  heavenliness  of  spirit  in  what 
they  do.  But  how  dear,  not  to  Saints  only,  but 
in  a  measure  to  ordinary  Christians  also,  is  this 
defencelessness,  this  want  of  visible  shelter— for 
strength  resides  in  weakness ;  since  Christ  vouch- 
safed to  lie,  an  infant,  in  the  manger— to  hang,  a 
reputed  criminal,  on  the  Cross,  and  vouchsafes  to 
abide  on  the  altars  and  in  the  ciboria  of  the  Church, 
under  the  meanness  of  the  sacramental  species, 
awaiting  night  and  day  the  scanty  homage  of  His 
cold-hearted  people.  This  new  thing  upon  the 
earth,  this  energy  of  weakness,  well  weighed,  un- 
riddles the  whole  history  of  the  Church's  triumph, 
and  reverses  the  whole  series  of  the  world's  judg- 
ments upon  her, 

Wilfrid  was  now  free  to  enjoy  the  inestimjiblc 
privileges  of  a  sojourn  at  Rome.  Whatever  doubt 
there  might  bc^  and  there  was  not  a  little,  as  to  the 
way  in  which  Egfrid  would  receive  the  decree  of 
the  Synod,  Wilfrid's  mind  was  at  ease ;  and  he  was 
able  to  attain  tliat  calm  jsclf-rccollection  needful  for 
visiting  the  holy  places,  and  reverencing  the  relics 
of  the  countless  martyrs  which  make  that  city  like 
a  vestibule  of  heaven.  Can  wc  doubt  that  he 
revisited  the  oratory  of  St.  Andrew,  where  hi$ 
youthful  prayer  had  been  answered  ?  But,  besides 
these  spiritual  enjoyments,  for  such  in  truth  they 
are,  Wilfrid  had  business  still  at  Rome,  He  had  to 
fulhl  King  Ethelred's  commission,  and  obtain  the 
papal  confirmation  of  the  privileges  of  Peter- 
borough Abbey.  Among  other  things,  the  same 
indulgences  were  granted  to  those  who  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Peterborough,  as  to  those  who  went 
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to  Rome— of  course,  we  must  suppose  it  was  only  m 
case  age,  infirmity,  or  some  other  notable  cause 
disabled  penitents  from  undertaking  the  salutary 
austerities  of  the  distant  pilgrimage.     But  there  is 
one  clause  in  the  charter  which  makes  us  greatly 
suspect  a  forgery  :  the  abbots  of  Peterborough  are 
appointed   legates   of   the   Holy  See    for    ever,    a 
privilege  quite  at  variance  with  the  uniform  honour 
paid  by  the  Roman  court  to  the  throne  of  Canter- 
bury.     In  the  year  following  (for  Wilfrid  stayed 
over  the  winter),  a  council  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  bishops  was  assembled   at    Rome    to 
condemn    the    Monolhelitc    heresy,    and    Wilfrid 
represented  the    English    Church    therein.      The 
Monothelile  heresy  was  at  this  time  ravaging  tlic 
Oiurch,  especially  in  the  East.    It  had  its  begm- 
nings  about  the  year  630.  partly  in  a  faulty  infer- 
ence from  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Chalccdon, 
and  partly  in  the  crafty  practices  of  some  prelates 
who  w^rc   Eutychians  in   secret.     It  was  taught 
simultaneously  from  the  patriarchal  chairs  of  Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria,  and  Antioch ;  and  Pope 
Honorius,^   if   not   actually  heretical,   was   misled 
into  favouring  the  heretics ;  Sophronius,  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  was  the  St.  Athanasius  of  his  day.    It 
was  fostered  by  the  Exposition  of  Heraclius,  and 
sheltered  by  the  Formula  of  Constans ;   but  the 
pious  orthodoxy  of  ConstanUnc  Pogonatus,  and  the 
energy  of  Pope  Agatho,  obtained  its  formal  con- 

*  Leo  II.  i»y»  Hoooriu*  wm  ooa^emned,  not  u  hfrrtk*!,  b«l  m 
one  "QUI  fl»»«*m  hjereiki  (kfiMtis,  boo  ut  decuit  ajjonolioun  wc- 
MkMco,  indpicnlcm  cxUft*iU  ted  occUficndo  oootofiL-  B»tc«tuo» 
is  mfiuT  about  tkSt. 
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demnation  in  the  sixth  General  Council  in  Con- 
stantinople, which  taught  two  natural  wills  in 
Christ,  and  two  natural  operations,  undividedly, 
inconvertibly,  inseparably,  and  unconfusedly,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers.  It  was  to 
this  doctrine  that  Wilfrid  bore  witness  in  behalf 
of  the  English  Church.  His  subscription  is  inserted 
in  this  way  :  i  "  Wilfrid,  the  devout  bishop  of  York, 
having  appealed  to  the  See  Apostolic  in  a  particular 
cause  of  his  own,  by  whose  authority  he  was 
absolved  of  all  accusations,  both  certain  and  un- 
certain, and  afterwards  called  and  admitted  of  this 
Synod  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  bishops, 
where,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Churches  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England,  and  in  the  isles  of 
Ireland,  inhabited  by  English  and  Britons,  as  like- 
v^^ise  the  nations  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  he  made 
open  profession  of  the  true  Catholic  faith,  confirm- 
ing it,  moreover,  by  his  subscription." 

It  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  man  of  the  passing  genera- 
tion to  grow  a  part  of  the  new  one  ;  it  is  a  hard 
thing  to  fix  his  affections  afresh,  to  keep  his  place 
in  the  change,  to  continue  the  old  work  with  new 
coadjutors,  to  change  his  plan  of  action  without 
shifting  the  principle.  Yet  God's  grace  is  sufficient 
even  for  this  trial  :  St.  John  was  kept  alive  for 
great  ends,  when  his  age  had  passed  away;  and 
many  of  the  Saints  have  had  to  feel  themselves 
each  passing  year  left  more  and  more  alone  by  the 
departure  of  those  who  understood  them,  and  who 
aided  them.     The  old   work  is   perpetually  to   be 

^  Cressy,  xviii.  5. 


begun  afresh  ;  for  the  Saints  are  the  schoolmasters 
of  the  slow-learning  world  ;  class  comes  after  class, 
and  the  holy  man  dwells  among  weary  begmnmgs, 
while  he  himself  is  inwardly  advancing  to  perfec- 
tion.    It  is  a  hard  lot ;  yet  what  comes  of  it  ?    A 
conviction,  which  in  its  depth  and  strength  Samts 
only  know,  that  God  alone  is  the  Supreme  Object 
of  our  love,  and  the  thought  of   Him  the  only 
helpful  stay.    "All  things  come  to  an  end    but 
Thy  commandment  is  exceeding  broad."    Wiltnd 
was  growing  in  years ;  he  was  not  old,  indeed,  for 
he  can  hardly  have  been  above  forty-four,  yet  he 
was  old  enough  for  the  usual  changes  of  the  world 
to  begin  to  tell  upon  him,  old  enough  for  those 
whom  he   had   brought  to  Christ  to  be  wmnmg 
their  rest,  while  his  was  still  delayed.    The  23rd 
of  June  679  was  a  mournful  day  in  the  abbey  of 
Ely,  while  Wilfrid  was  journeying  to  Rome.     It 
was'  a  day  of  sorrow,  but  of  triumphant  sorrow ; 
for  does  not  the  Church  militant  gain,  rather  than 
lose,  when  her  Saints  pass  from  the  comparative 
impotence  of  their  holy  struggle  here  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Christ,  and  the  helpful  intercessions 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  Beatific  Vision  ?     St. 
Etheldreda  died  that  day,  and  though  her  successor 
was  a  Saint  as  blessed  as  herself,  yet  the  gentle 
daughters  of  Ely  mourned,  as  nuns  and  monks 
alone  can  mourn,  for  their  mother  in  the  Lord. 
Perhaps  in  England's  breadth  there  was  not  a  life 
so  dear  to  Wilfrid  as  that  of  Etheldreda.     It  was 
taken  from  him.      The  holy  bishop's  battle  was 
now  to   grow   yearly   more    and  more    a   single- 
handed  fight;   yet  not  more  single-handed  than 
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the    prophet's    was,    with    the    spiritual    chariots 
round  about  him. 

Supposing  the  Roman  Council  against  the  Mono- 
thelites  to  have  been  held,  or  opened,  on  Tuesday 
in  Easter  week,  680,  Wilfrid  must  have  been  at 
least  eight  months  in  Rome,   and   the   Pope  now 
bade  him  return  into  England,  bearing  the  written 
decrees  of  the  Apostolic   See    with    him.      Some 
danger   attended   even   his   return;    for   when    he 
had  crossed  the    Alps,   he    found    Dagobert   had 
been  slain,  and  Vaimer,  one  of  Ebroin's  creatures, 
waylaid   Wilfrid   with    an   armed    band,    intending 
either  to  slay  him  or  sell  him  as  a  slave.     It  is  sad 
to  remember— yet  it   illustrates  the   condition   of 
the  French   Church— that   Vaimer  was   a   bishop. 
Yet  he   was  not   bad    enough    for    Ebroin.      He 
excited,   as   has  been   already   stated,   the  jealous 
suspicion  of  that   monster,  by  showing  common 
humanity   to   St.    Leger ;    and    Ebroin   compelled 
him  to  be  ordained  bishop  of  Troyes,  as  a  means 
of  making  him  less  troublesome.     However,  even 
as  a  bishop  we  now  find  him  at  the  head  of  his 
armed    retainers,    waylaying    a    brother    bishop. 
When  he  met  Wilfrid,  he  broke  out  into  the  most 
violent  language,  reproaching  him  for  his  former 
hospitality  to   Dagobert,  whom  he  denounced  as 
a  wicked  and  abominable  tyrant.     Wilfrid  replied 
to  his  charge  with  such  an  intrepid  meekness  that 
Vaimer's  heart  was  touched.      He  laid   aside  his 
evil  purpose,  confessed  himself  a  sinner,  as  many 
do  who  yet  have   not  the   heart  to   do  penance 
thoroughly,   and  finally   bade   Wilfrid  proceed  in 
God's  Name  and  with  the  help  of  St.  Peter. 
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Who  could  doubt  but  that  St.  Theodore  would 
receive  with   reverential  submission  the  judgment 
of  the  Holy  See  ?    But  we  learn  a  lesson  here.    A 
power  may  be  great  enough  to  do  an  evil  which  it 
is  impotent  to  undo.      The   archbishop  had   lent 
himself  and  his  high  office  to  do  King  Egfrid's  evil 
work ;  the  Saint  had  at  the  least  swerved  from  the 
canons  he  knew  so  well,  and  for  the   most  part 
observed  so  strictly.     Now  that  he  saw  his  mistake, 
he  was  powerless;   he  could  not  move  one  step 
towards  a  reparation  of  the  wrong.    The  spiritual 
improvement  of  his  people  by  the  multiplication  of 
dioceses  had  never  been  anything  beyond  a  pretext 
on  the  king's  part.    When  he  derided  the  court  of 
Rome,  he  had  been  sincere  ;  and  he  was  consistent 
now.    Wilfrid  had  some  difficulty  even  in  gaining 
an  audience,  and  when  he  did  obtain  admittance, 
he  found  Egfrid  surrounded  by  the  bishops  hostile 
to  himself.     He  presented  the  pope's  letters  sealed, 
and  Egfrid  commanded  them  to  be  opened  and 
read.     But  Wilfrid's  patience  was  now  to  be  put  to 
a  new  trial,  even  more  difficult  to  bear  than  any 
which  he  had  encountered  hitherto.     If  Egfrid  had 
ventured  openly  to  set  at  nought  the  authority  of 
Rome,  any  honest  ecclesiastic  might  joyfully  have 
confronted  persecution  ;  for  half  the  pain  of  per- 
secution  is   removed   when   the   goodness   of  the 
cause  is  plain.     But  England  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury had  not  come  to  the  wicked  boldness  of  setting 
Rome  at  nought.    The  artful  king  subjected  Wilfrid 
to  a  more  ingenious  torture.     He  charged  him  with 
having  obtained  the  decrees  by  false  representations 
and    by   bribery;    whereupon    he   committed   the 
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bishop  to  the  custody  of  Offrith,  one  of  his  most 
cruel  officers,  took  his  attendants  from  him,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon  which 
the  daylight  could  not  enter.  But  even  this  cruelty 
did  not  move  the  bishop ;  his  countenance  did  not 
change  as  he  listened  to  the  unexpected  sentence ; 
his  thoughts  were  for  his  attendants,  not  for  him- 
self ;  he  compassionately  exhorted  them  to  patience, 
assuring  them  that  the  goodness  of  God  could  not 
fail  shortly  to  interfere  in  his  behalf. 

When   it   is  the   Will   of  God,  His   Saints  find 
favour  in  the  most  unlikely  places.    The  nature  of 
Offrith  seemed  to  undergo  a  sudden  change.     The 
mere  contact  with  goodness  operated  as  a  sort  of 
moral  miracle.     Still  brutal  to  others,  still  delight- 
ing to  superadd  torments  to  the  common  punish- 
ment of  a  prison,  to  Wilfrid  he  was  quite  another 
being.     He  durst  not  so  far  disobey  the  king  as  not 
to  confine  the  bishop  in  utter  darkness ;  but  in  all 
other  respects  he  mitigated,  rather  than  increased, 
the  horrors  of  his  situation.     But  it  was  not  only 
from  the  sight  of  goodness  that  Offrith  changed  his 
conduct ;    coarse    spirits    are   more   readily   acted 
upon  by  wonders,  and  these  God  now  vouchsafed 
to   work   by  Wilfrid's   hands.     The    keepers   who 
watched  the  doors  of  Wilfrid's  gloomy  cell,  heard 
him  continually  reciting  the   Psalter  ;    and   once, 
while  he  was  thus  engaged,  they  beheld  a  bright 
light   shining   through   the   crevices   of  the   door. 
They  fled  in  terror  from  before  the  presence  of  the 
unearthly  splendour;    and  though   Offrith    feared 
greatly  at  this  miraculous  illumination  of  his  cap- 
tive's dungeon,  the  fear  of  Egfrid  was  also  strong 
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upon  him,  and  he  durst  not  take  Wilfrid  from  his 
dismal  lodging.  The  Saint  needed  not  a  change ; 
where  Christ's  consolations  were  most  likely  to  find 
him  out,  there  was  it  best  for  him  to  be,  and  it  is 
where  the  help  of  man  least  avails  that  the  Arm  of 
God  is  put  forth  most  readily  and  most  cheeringly. 
But  this  was  not  all.  Offrith's  wife  was  afflicted 
with  a  sore  disease,  which  ended  in  the  formation 
of  a  large  abscess.  Her  torments  were  fearful ; 
nor  when  it  burst  was  she  relieved,  for  the  wound 
remained  open,  a  painful  and  gaping  sore  in  the 
middle  of  her  throat.  Soon  afterwards  she  had 
some  kind  of  fit  which  rendered  her  speechless, 
cold,  and  stiff,  as  though  she  had  been  a  corpse. 
Her  husband,  believing  her  at  the  point  of  death, 
ran  for  Wilfrid,  and  throwing  himself  at  his  feet, 
like  the  jailer  at  Philippi,  besought  him  to  pardon 
him  all  his  severities,  and  to  come  to  his  wife. 
Wilfrid,  having  first  prayed  earnestly,  sprinkled 
some  holy  water  on  the  sore,^  upon  which  the 
woman  was  immediately  restored,  and  gave  thanks 
to  God.  Her  name  was  Ebba;  she  afterwards 
became  an  abbess,  and  Eddi  says  she  was  ac- 
customed with  tears  to  relate  this  miracle  which 
had  been  wrought  on  her  behalf. 

Offrith  now  determined  to  be  no  longer  the 
king's  instrument  in  the  persecution  of  so  manifest 
a  Saint,  and  having  acquainted  Egfrid  with  all  that 
had  happened,  he  desired  that  Wilfrid  might  be 
removed  from  his  keeping.  The  miserable  king 
seemed  given  over  to  a  judicial  infatuation.    The 

^  A  similar  miracle  was  wrought  by  St.  Antoninus,  abbot  of  Sor- 
rento. 
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spirit  of  unbelief  hardened  his  heart,  so  that  he 
became  like  Pharaoh,  a  vessel  of  reprobation. 
Calling  Offrith  a  faint-hearted  coward,  he  com- 
mitted Wilfrid  to  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Tydlin,^ 
as  to  a  jailer  of  unquestionable  ferocity.  Under  his 
care  Wilfrid  was  removed  to  the  town  of  Dunbar, 
where  Tydlin  was  governor.  But  God  was  still 
pleased  to  witness  to  the  sanctity  of  His  servant  by 
many  signs  and  wonders,  the  truth  of  which  there 
does  not  seem  the  slightest  room  for  doubting,  re- 
lated as  they  are  by  Eddi  Stephani,  Wilfrid's  own 
companion,  and  a  man  of  unquestionable  piety. 
Tydlin,  casting  his  victim  into  a  dungeon,  ordered 
his  minions  to  load  him  with  heavy  chains.  Take 
the  measure  as  they  would,  cither  the  fetters  were 
too  large  and  slipped  off,  or  they  were  too  small 
and  would  not  go  on,  or  if  they  fitted,  rested  on 
the  Saint's  limbs  but  for  a  moment^  and  then 
snapped  asunder,  as  if,  says  Eddi,  the  feet  that  went 
about  preaching  the  Gospel  could  not  be  bound, 
nor  the  hands  that  baptized  tortured  with  manacles. 
Still  Wilfrid  sang  psalms,  like  Paul  of  old,  for  some 
portion  of  the  apostle's  hon-heart  was  his*. 

To  man's  eye  how  miserable  was  Wilfrid's  lot — 
darkness,  cold,  hunger,  weariness  I  How  enviable 
the  lot  of  Egfrid  and  of  Ernienburga  1  The  royal 
pair,  we  are  told,  made  continual  proj^reases  about 
their  dominions;  now  they  abode  in  gay  cities^ 
now  in  princely  castle.s.  Wassail  and  the  chase 
were  their  chief  cares.  They  deli;;hted  in  pomp, 
and  their  progresses   were  attended  with  almost 

^  William  of  Malmesbury  coafmc*  the  nxm««  o^  the  mM  ftDd  the 
town.     See  Mabillon's  note.     Cressr  fbllovi  MlJTTtmry  in  ihe  error. 
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more  than  regal  splendour.  What  could  there  be 
to  envy  in  a  lot  like  Wilfrid's  ?  The  presence  of 
God's  favour,  worth  more,  far  more,  than  sunlight 
in  the  darkness  of  his  cell  I  When  Wilfrid  received 
the  Pope's  order  to  leave  Rome  and  bear  the  de- 
crees of  the  Synod  into  England,  he  made  a  circuit 
of  the  holy  places,  and  offered  his  devotions  there, 
and  for  the  consolation  of  the  Saxon  Churches  he 
obtained  from  different  persons  the  relics  of  various 
Saints,  which  were  carefully  sealed  up,  with  the 
name  of  the  Saint  written  outside.  These  he 
brought  with  him  into  England,  to  enrich  with  the 
benediction  of  their  presence  his  native  land,  an 
importaUon  of  more  solid  value  to  the  country  than 
countless  bales  of  costly  merchandise.  He  de- 
posited these  relics  in  a  chrismary,  such  as  was 
used  for  carrying  the  holy  oils,  but  when  he  was 
pillaged  by  King  Egfrid's  orders  the  queen  obtained 
the  chrismary  and  kept  it  in  her  chamber,  or  when 
she  went  out  hung  it  round  her  neck,  partly  out  of 
superstition  and  partly  a.**  a  public  trophy  over  her 
enemy  the  bisliop.  But  the  Ark  of  God  was  a  fatal 
prey  to  the  unholy  Philistines,  and  so  were  the 
blessed  relics  to  the  ungodly  queen,  and  the  Saint 
him8;elf  an  afflictive  conque^l  to  hb  conquerors. 
As  Phanioh  had  no  rest  till  he  let  the  children  of 
Israel  go,  so  had  Egfrid  trouble  on  all  sides  while 
he  so  iniquitously  persecuted  the  man  of  God. 
Meanwhile,  frequent  messengers  passed  between 
Wilfrid  and  the  king.  Egfrid  promised  to  restore 
everything  which  had  been  taken  from  him  and  to 
give  him  back  part  of  his  bishopric  if  only  he  would 
acknowledge  the  invalidity  of  the  Roman  decrees^ 
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and  confess  that  they  had  been  extorted  by  bribes 
and  false  representations.     But  Wilfrid's  mind  was 
not  enfeebled  by  his  dark  dungeon  at  Dunbar,  nor 
his  spirit  broken  by  the  savage  treatment  of  the 
ruthless  Tydlin.     In   suffering   for   the  honour  of 
Rome  he  regarded  himself  as  confessing  Christ ;  in 
that  faith  was  his  hidden  strength.     He  declared 
resolutely  that  he  would  lose  his  life  rather  than 
subscribe  to  what  was  false  or  say  one  word  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  Holy  See.     For  the  courtiers  of 
Egfrid  had  declared  that  money  was  all-powerful 
in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  any  decree  whatever 
might  be  bought  there.     This  doctrine  is  not  out- 
worn yet,  but  surely  Henry  had  Church   money 
enough  to  buy  at  any  cost  a  divorce  from  Catherine 
if  such  articles  were  ordinarily  saleable  at  Rome. 
We  in  England  are  so  accustomed  to  the  buying 
and  selling  of  benefices  as  if  they  were  merchandise, 
and  to  the  transfer  of  souls  as  if  they  were  flocks  of 
sheep,  that  we  think  it  must  needs  be  so  elsewhere. 
Simony  is  indeed  a  blight  which  the  Church  for 
many  centuries  has  not  been  wholly  free  from,  yet 
perhaps  it  has  never  been  so  legalised  at  Rome  as  it 
has  at  Westminster.^    True,  however,  it  was  that 
Wilfrid  had  not  bought  his  absolution,  and  what 
was  not  true  he  would  rather  die  than  say.    Thus, 
as  in  all  Wilfrid's  actions,  Rome  is  uppermost,  Rome 
first  in  one  shape,  then  in  another ;  now  it  comes 
in  the  shape  of  suffering,  and  Wilfrid  acts  the  con- 

*  Paley  is  not  usually  given  to  take  the  highest  possible  views,  yet 
a  comparison  of  his  interpretation  of  simony  with  what  we  see  and 
hear  of  daily  is  very  distressing  indeed.  The  modern  hatred  of  St 
Gregory  VII.  has  all  the  wisdom  of  an  instinct. 
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fessor  manfully.  By  no  torture,  not  even  the  appal- 
ling one  of  darkness,  can  Egfrid  drive  the  Saint  to 
breathe  a  word  in  disparagement  of  Rome ;  bribes 
— even  the  bribe  of  a  bishopric — are  equally  un- 
availing. One  little  untruth !  a  mitre  were  dearly 
bought  at  such  a  price  as  that. 

Still  were  Egfrid  and  Ermenburga  doing  pro- 
gress over  the  beautiful  shires  of  the  north.  There 
were  music,  and  arms,  and  banners,  and  songs, 
and  dancing,  and  the  wine-cup,  and  Wilfrid  in  his 
darkness  at  Dunbar,  not  allowed  so  much  as  a 
grate  whence  he  might  look  out  over  the  wild 
waters  of  the  Firth  ;  and  the  king  and  queen  came 
to  rest  at  Coldingham,  for  the  king's  aunt  was 
abbess  there.  This  must  have  been  between  St. 
Adamnan's  vision  of  the  destruction  of  the  monas- 
tery and  St.  Ebba's  death,  which  was  in  August  683 
or  684.  The  royal  visitors  were  probably  unwel- 
come guests  in  that  season  of  compunction  and 
temporary  return  to  greater  strictness,  for  though 
monastic  hospitality  is  unbounded,  yet  it  is  their 
Lord  in  the  person  of  the  poor  that  monks  and 
nuns  love  chiefly  to  entertain.  They  are  more  at 
home  when  washing  the  soiled  feet  of  the  footsore 
peasant,  and  teaching  an  unmannerly  churl  to 
cross  himself  and  say  grace,  than  in  waiting  upon 
kings  or  lords.  Considering  what  royal  retainers 
mostly  are,  it  would  have  been  better  far  if  the 
degenerate  Coldingham  had  never  known  such 
guests.  We  read,  to  be  sure,  that  the  blessed  abbot 
of  La  Trappe,  for  all  his  sternness,  received  our 
own  James  II.  once  a  year,  when  William  of  Nassau 
had  driven  him  from  his  throne,  and  once  we  read 
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that  James's  queen  came  with  him.  Yet  that 
annual  visit  was  for  prayer  and  spiritual  retreat, 
not  a  temporary  halt  in  the  midst  of  a  royal  pro- 
gress. James  had  done  with  progresses ;  he  went 
to  feast  his  soul  at  the  wonderful  fountains  of 
ardent  eloquence  which  flowed  at  times  from  that 
silent  man,  De  Ranc6.  Yet  good  was  ordained  to 
come  out  of  the  royal  visit  to  Coldingham.  During 
the  night  the  queen  fell  sick ;  in  a  short  time  she 
was  frantic  with  delirium,  so  outrageous  as  to 
disturb  the  whole  monastery.  How  long  the 
seizure  lasted  appears  uncertain  ;  at  any  rate,  the 
next  day  St.  Ebba  told  the  king  that  the  cause  of 
the  queen's  madness,  for  such  it  had  seemed,  and  of 
her  present  condition  (for  her  limbs  were  all  con- 
tracted, and  she  lay  like  one  at  the  point  of  death), 
was  her  profane  use  of  Wilfrid's  reliquary  and  his 
unjust  persecution  of  the  holy  bishop.  Moreover, 
the  abbess  undertook  to  predict  that  if  Wilfrid's 
property  was  restored  to  him,  and  he  was  reinstated 
in  his  bishopric,  in  obedience  to  the  Pope's  man- 
date, the  queen  would  speedily  recover.  But,  if 
this  was  too  much  to  ask,  St.  Ebba  suggested  to  the 
king  the  restoration  of  Wilfrid's  property,  his  libera- 
tion from  prison,  and  a  permission  to  leave  the 
country.  To  this  latter  proposal  the  king  assented. 
He  was  wearied  out  with  the  wonders  of  his 
troublesome  captive,  and  for  all  his  seeming  un- 
belief, the  monarch  was  now  beginning  to  be 
touched  with  awe.  The  result  is  too  gratifying  to  be 
left  untold :  the  queen  recovered,  and  though  from 
what  occurred  it  would  appear  that  her  repentance 
was  not  immediate,  yet  God  did  accord  that  grace 


to  her  at  last,  and  after  Egfrid's  death  she  retired 
into  a  monastery,  bewailing  her  many  sins,  and 
especially  her  persecution  of  St.  Wilfrid,  and 
through  the  merits  of  Christ  expiating  in  the  works 
of  penance  her  past  iniquities.^ 

We  said  the  repentance  of  Ermenburga  was  not 
immediate ;  yet,  perhaps,  the  inhospitality  Wilfrid 
met  with  among  the  Mercians  and  West  Saxons 
was   the    result  of    Egfrid's   machinations    rather 
than  Ermenburga's  persevering  hatred.     For  the 
Northumbrian  king,  like  Pharaoh,  seems  to  have 
repented  that  he  had  let  Wilfrid  go,  either  out  of 
momentary  fear,  or  through  a  desire  to  oblige  his 
aunt.    During  all  this  time  we  hear  nothing  of  the 
intruding  bishops,   how  they  resisted  the  Pope's 
mandate,  probably  through  disbelief  of  its  being 
lawfully  gained,  how  they  governed  their  dioceses, 
or  what  steps  St.  Theodore  took  to  repair  the  mis- 
chief he  had  done.    One  of  Wilfrid's  enemies  had 
gone  to  her  rest,  the  sainted  abbess  of  Whitby  ;  she 
died  in  680,  possibly  in  November,^  one  year  after 
the  decease  of  St.  Etheldreda.     However,  it  is  clear 
that  Wilfrid  saw  no  good  was  to  be  done  by  refusing 
the  king's  permission  to  retire,  no  principle  was 
compromised  by  submitting  to   this   fresh    exile. 
Gathering,  therefore,  his  companions  together,  and 
being  put  in  possession  of  his  reliquary  and  other 
property,   the   bishop   of   York— for  such   he   still 
was  in  the  eye  of  the  Church  of   Rome  — once 

1  Of  course  the  Northumbrian  queen  must  not  be  confounded  with 
St.  Mildred's  mother. 

«  Though  of  course  her  feast  may  have  been  fixed  on  the  day  of 
some  translation  of  her  relics. 
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more  left  his  diocese  and  entered  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia. 

The  eighth  general  persecution,  in  the  reign  of 
Valerian,  surpassed  for  cruelty  even  the  fury  of  the 
Decian  persecution  in  this  notable  particular,  that 
the  privilege  of  saying  mass  in  prison  was  denied 
to  the  confessors  vi^ho    were   priests;   indeed,    it 
appears   from   St.   Cyprian's   epistles,  that   in  the 
reign  of  Valerian  the  holy  martyr  was  unable  even 
to  get  the  Eucharist  celebrated  by  other  priests  in 
the  presence  of  the  lay  confessors.     This  was  truly 
a  refinement  in  cruelty ;  yet  they  who  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness  have  the  promise  that  they 
shall  be  filled.     It  would  appear  from  the  narrative, 
that  Wilfrid,  in  his  darkness,  had  not  the  privilege 
of    celebrating  mass.    This,  then,  would   be   one 
chief  delight  and  privilege  of  his  liberty,  of  higher 
value  than  to  look  upon  the  sweet  face  of  day,  or 
breathe   the  liberal  air  which  God  has  filled  with 
thrilling  health.     Yet  persecution  was  not  yet  over. 
He  entered  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  the  dominions 
of  his  friend  Ethelred,i  for  whom  he  had  procured 
the  papal  confirmation  of  the  Peterborough  charter. 
It  is  written  that  it  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord 
than  to  put  any  confidence  in  princes.    Wilfrid  had 

*  II  is  stated  by  some  that  Ethelred  received  Wilfrid,  that  at  his 
command  St.  Theodore  summoned  a  synod  at  Bishop's  Hatfield  to  hear 
the  papal  bull  read,  &c.  This  is  said  on  the  authority  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  which  was  not  written  before  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century  and  is  no  authority.  Moreover,  the  Chronicon  makes  Wil- 
frid subscribe  as  archbishop  of  York,  which  he  never  was;  whereas 
the  xMonasticon  makes  him  subscribe  *'!,  Wilfrid,  by  apostolic  favour 
repining  the  see  of  York,"  &c.  In  the  text,  therefore,  no  noUce  is 
taken  of  this  apocryphal  relation. 
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been  abundantly  instructed  in  this  lesson  ;  yet  all 
his  experience  would  hardly  have  prepared  him  for 
the  base  ingratitude  of  Ethelred.  That  wisdom  is 
much  to  be  envied  which  is  ever  running  into  error, 
because  the  heart  is  slow  to  be  credulous  of  evil ; 
and  such  was  Wilfrid's  wisdom.  He  bent  his  steps 
to  Mercia  first  of  all,  not  doubting,  surely,  of  an 
honourable  welcome  and  a  home  in  exile  there ; 
but  he  was  miserably  undeceived.  To  make  up  for 
Prince  Elfwin's  death  King  Ethelred  had  married 
Osdritha,^  Egfrid's  sister,  and  so  peace  had  been 
concluded.  When  Ethelred,  therefore,  heard  how 
Egfrid  had  been  reluctantly  obliged  to  let  Wilfrid 
go,  and  how  one  of  his  own  nobles,  named  Beorth- 
wald,  had  received  the  exiled  bishop  with  fitting 
hospitality,  he  was  willing  to  do  Egfrid  a  pleasure, 
and,  like  an  unkingly  churl  as  he  was  (though  he 
changed  into  a  Saint),  when  Wilfrid  trusted  he  had 
found  a  home,  and  was  building  for  himself  and  his 
companions  a  little  Zoar,  a  humble  monastery 
{monasteriolum)y   he   banished   the   Saint   from   his 

dominions. 

From  Mercia  Wilfrid  passed  into  the  kingdom  of 
the  West  Saxons  :  but  neither  did  he  find  a  resting- 
place  there  ;  for  Kentwin's  wife  was  Ermenburga's 
sister,  and,  either  ignorant  of  her  sister's  repentance, 
or  the  repentance  itself  having  not  yet  begun,  she 
used  her  influence  to  drive  the  exile  thence  also. 
Weary,  yet  patient  still,  unbroken  by  fatigues,  un- 
daunted by  persecution,  Wilfrid  advanced  upon  his 
painful   pilgrimage,   and   entered   the  territory   of 


William  of  Malmesbury  calls  her  Ostigild. 
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Ethelwalch,  king  of  the  South  Saxons.  His 
imprisonment  in  the  north  must  have  been  of  short 
duration  ;  for  he  returned  into  Northumberland  at 
Egfrid's  death,  which  took  place  in  685,  and  he  was 
five^  years  a  missionary  bishop  among  the  South 
Saxons,  so  that  he  must  have  arrived  at  the  court 
of  Ethelwalch  before  the  expiration  of  the  year 
680. 

The  kingdom  of  Sussex  was  founded  by  Ella  in 
477,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  it  took  scarcely 
any  part  in  the  perpetual  wars  and  revolutions  which 
were  changing  the  face  of  the  rest  of  the  island,  and 
seems  to  have  been  very  much  behind  the  other 
kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  in  civilisation.  Eddi 
describes  the  country  as  so  full  of  woods  and  cliffs 
that  nature  was  a  kind  of  rampart  to  it,  which  not 
only  warded  off  invasion,  but  by  almost  prohibiting 
commerce,  kept  the  people  in  a  rude  and  ignorant 
seclusion.  King  Ethelwalch,  however,  was  a  Chris- 
tian, though  he  had  not  been  so  long ;  Wulfere,  the 
king  of  Mercia,  had  persuaded  him  to  embrace 
the  Gospel  and  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  Bap- 
tism;  and  Ebba,  the  queen  of  Ethelwalch,  was 
Christian  also,  being  the  daughter  of  Eanfrid,  a 
prince  probably  of  the  Wiccii,^  a  tribe  adjoining  the 
West  Saxons,  and  upon  whose  border  the  synod  of 
Augustine's  oak  had  been  held.     Moreover,  among 

^  This  is  St.  Bede's  chronology :  we  suspect  five  years  are  too  much 
to  assign  to  St.  Wilfrid's  sojourn  among  the  South  Saxons,  for  680 
will  scarcely  hold  the  quantity  of  history  compressed  into  it ;  or  else 
he  did  not  return  to  his  diocese  so  soon  as  685.  However,  we  have 
not  meddled  with  the  usual  received  dates  in  the  text  so  far. 

^  The  Worcestershire  men. 


the  South  Saxons,  a  Scottish  monk  named  Dicul 
ruled  a  little  monastery  at  Bosenham,  which  con- 
tained only  five  or  six  monks,  eminent  for  their 
spirit  of  humility  and  love  of  holy  poverty,  yet 
whose  preaching  was  despised  by  the  people.    Not- 
withstanding the   presence   of  all  these  Christian 
materials,  no  effort  seems  to  have  been  made,  or 
at  least  with  any  success,  for  the  conversion  of 
the  people  till  Wilfrid  came.      St.  Theodore  was 
probably  busied  with  the  internal  government  of 
the   existing    churches,    in    establishing   canonical 
practices,  and  in  pushing  forward  those  extensive 
plans  of  improvement  to  which  the  Saxon  Church 
was  afterwards  so  deeply  indebted.     Ethelwalch 
received  Wilfrid  and  his  clerks  gladly,  and  besought 
them  to  preach  the  Gospel.     Here,  therefore,  ended 
for   the   present   the  bishop's  weary  wanderings. 
By  the  mercy  of  God  a  fresh  and  wide  field  was 
opened  before  him  for  the  renewal  of  his  missionary 
labours.    As  his  first   exile   had   been   abundantly 
blessed  to  the  poor  Prisons,  his  second  exile  was  no 
less  so  to  the  benighted  men  of  Sussex.    So  that 
Wilfrid  might  now  make  the  psalmist's  words  his 
own,  "  Thou  hast  not  shut  me  up  into  the  hand  of 
the  enemy,  but  hast  set  my  feet  in  a  large  room." 

Something,  in  all  probability,  had  been  silently 
effected  by  the  Christian  profession  of  their  king 
and  queen,  and  by  the  winning  example  of  the 
Scottish  monks,  for  when  Wilfrid  began  to  preach, 
the  conversion  was  almost  national  at  once,  and  it 
pleased  God  to  confirm  his  preaching  by  a  very 
wonderful  miracle.  For  three  whole  years  a  de- 
structive drought  had  prevailed  through  all  Sussex, 
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and  a  grievous  famine  came  as  its  natural  conse- 
quence.   At  last  the  poor  sufferers  were  driven  to 
desperation,  and  when  no  longer  able  to  procure 
food  they  went  down  to  the  cliffs  on  the  abrupt  sea- 
shore by  fifties  at  a  time,  and  joining  hand  in  hand 
leaped  from  the  top,  and  were  either  dashed   in 
pieces  on  the  rocks  below  or  at  high  tide  swallowed 
by  the  sea.    But  on  the  very  day  of  Wilfrid's  preach- 
.    ing  there  fell  a  gentle  and  a  copious  rain,  which 
gladdened  the  whole  nation,  and  covered  the  face 
of  the  earth  with  fresh  verdure.    It  was  natural,  and 
of  course  reasonable,  to  connect  this  blessing  with 
the  coming  of  the  new  faith ;  most  gave  up  their 
idol  worship ;  and  the  king  felt  himself  sufficiently 
supported  by  public  opinion  to  constrain  the  few 
who  remained  obstinate,  and  so  to  abolish  idolatry 
throughout  his  dominions.     In  return  for  this  great 
benefit  of  the  Gospel,  Ethelwalch  conferred  on  Wil- 
frid the  peninsula  of  Selsey,  or  Island  of  Seals,  near 
Chichester,  with  land  enough   to  support  eighty- 
seven  families.^    There  Wilfrid  built  a  monastery, 
of  which  he  took  possession  with  Eddi  the  precentor' 
and  his  four  priests,  Eappa,  Padda,  Burghelm,  and 
Eadda  ;  it  is  very  questionable  whether  this  did  not 
form  the  whole  retinue  of  the  exiled  bishop  of  York. 
The  episcopal  throne  was  not  removed  from  Selsey 
to  Chichester  till  the  year  1070,  when  Bishop  Stigand 
moved  it,  yet  no  successor  was  appointed  to  Wil- 

'  Mr.  Peck  absurdly  argues  that  from  this  we  may  gather  the  num- 
ber of  Wilfrid's  retinue,  viz.  870  people,  and  proceeds  in  consequence 
to  compare  him  with  Wolsey  !  Bede's  narrative,  a  little  further  on, 
would  have  shown  him  that  the  band  of  exiles  were  not  the  only  tenants 
of  Selsey. 


frid  in  the  see  of  Selsey  till  711.  There,  for  five 
years,  says  St.  Bede,  the  bishop  of  York  lived  as 
bishop  of  Sussex,  preaching,  baptizing,  and  con- 
firming;  and  doubtless,  for  all  they  were  Scots, 
the  handful  of  monks  at  Bosenham  found  a  kind 
father  in  the  missionary  bishop  ;  for  in  spite  of  his 
love  of  the  canons,  the  love  of  poverty  was  far 
more  in  Wilfrid's  eyes ;  and,  perhaps,  when  the 
Easter  of  682  came  round,  Dicul  and  his  monks  had 
been  won  over  to  the  side  of  the  Roman  usages. 

When  time  corrects  the  mistakes  of  men  and  sets 
their  judgments  right,  it  is  a  gradual  work.  Time 
was  when  the  Saints  were  regarded  by  so-called 
philosophic  writers  as  weak,  useless  people,  who 
retarded  improvement  rather  than  accelerated  it. 
Now,  both  Protestant  and  infidel,  by  dint  of  a  less 
partial  research,  have  discovered  that  the  Saints 
were  the  great  civilisers  of  their  day,  and  the  labori- 
ous lives  of  many  a  German  and  French  misbeliever 
have  been,  and  are  being,  dedicated  to  repairing 
the  injustice  their  forefathers  have  done  to  the 
Church  and  Saints  of  the  dark  ages.  Surely  God 
will  bless  with  further  truth,  and  even  with  conver- 
sion, such  an  honourable  and  equitable  toil  as  this, 
if  a  lowly  heart  keep  down  the  risings  of  intellectual 
pride.  To  those  who  deeply  reverence  the  memory 
of  the  Catholic  Saints,  who  look  on  them  with  fear 
and  love  as  intercessors  with  Christ  on  our  behalf, 
and  do  homage  to  the  wondrous  virtue  of  their 
sacred  relics,  it  is  but  a  little  matter  to  know  that 
they  were  instruments  in  promoting  earthly  civilisa- 
tion ;  yet  was  it  a  Divine  work,  and  so  to  be  dwelt 
on  with  admiring  love.    To  get  near  to  God  by  an 
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ascetic  life  is  incomparably  more  than  to  be  the 
greatest  discoverer  in  science  or  teacher  of  humanis- 
ing arts ;  and  this  is  the  first  thing  a  Catholic  looks 
at  in  the  examples  of  the  Saints,  yet  does  he  not 
forget,  or  even  inadequately  estimate,  the  lower  task 
which  they  have  been  commissioned  to  fulfil. 

Wilfrid's  heart  was  moved  with  pity  for  the 
famishing  men  of  Sussex.  True  the  rain  was 
come,  and  the  dismal  withered  downs  had  clothed 
themselves  with  bright  sward,  cheering  both  heart 
and  eye.  Yet  the  seasons  must  go  round,  and 
the  fruitful  year  fulfil  its  complement  of  moons, 
before  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  the  teeming 
garner,  and  the  busy  threshing-floor  would  quite 
end  the  famine.  The  bishop  saw  that  the  sea 
and  inland  brooks  were  full  of  fish,  and  that  the 
ignorant  peasants  for  want  of  skill  could  make  no 
use  of  this  Divine  bounty.  The  art  of  fishing  went 
no  further  than  the  capture  of  a  few  eels.  The 
bishop,  therefore,  borrowed  all  the  eel -nets  he 
could,  and  seems  to  have  made  a  kind  of  drag-net 
of  them.  He  then  went  down  to  the  sea  with 
his  men,  cast  in  his  net,  and  brought  to  land  three 
hundred  fishes,  to  the  joyous  surprise  of  the  poor 
natives,  who  perhaps  thought  the  draught  had 
somewhat  of  a  miraculous  character  about  it. 
But,  if  they  admired  the  bishop's  skill,  they  loved 
his  kind  heart  more.  Those  three  hundred  fish, 
thought  the  men  of  Sussex,  will  go  to  the  bishop's 
monastery ;  but  no,  St.  Wilfrid's  distribution  of 
them  was  as  eloquent  as  a  sermon  to  the  Sussex 
converts.  He  divided  the  fish  into  three  heaps 
of  one  hundred  each ;    the  first  he  gave  to  the 


poor,  the  second  to  the  owners  of  the  borrowed 
nets,  the  third  he  reserved  for  the  monastery. 
Wilfrid  had  many  ways  of  preaching  the  Gospel. 
Was  not  this  a  beautiful  preaching  on  that  Sussex 
shore,  where  so  lately  the  famished  poor  had  dashed 
themselves  from  the  cliffs  in  the  intolerable  pangs 
of  hunger  ?  But  there  was  a  preaching  yet  more 
beautiful  upon  the  low-lying  peninsula  of  Selsey. 
Not  content  with  instructing  and  baptizing  the  free- 
born  tenants  on  the  monastery  lands,  he  counted 
up  the  poor  slaves  who  were  now  his  absolute 
property.  There  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
and  women,  and  these  he  immediately  gifted  with 
their  liberty,  as  if  it  were  a  monstrous  thing  for 
him  to  hold  a  slave,  who  came  to  enfranchise  souls 
from  the  servitude  of  Satan.  When  the  news  spread 
over  Sussex  that  the  bishop's  slaves  in  Selsey  were 
set  free,  was  it  a  wonder  that  the  people  flocked  to 
enter  through  the  waters  of  Baptism  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  Catholic  Church  ?  Such  was  Wilfrid's 
life  in  the  diocese  of  Chichester:  no  doubt  there 
was  the  holy  water  by  night,  and  all  the  austerities 
by  day  which  we  read  of  when  he  was  at  Ripon ; 
and  then  there  were  all  the  cares  from  without, 
the  cares  of  a  bishop's  office,  and  that  bishop  a 
missionary.  He  knew  not  that  in  the  thirteenth 
century  there  would  be  a  poor  persecuted  bishop 
going  up  and  down  among  the  villages  of  Sussex, 
persecuted  by  Henry  III.  as  he  was  by  Egfrid, 
appealing  to  Rome,  yet  for  two  years  ineffectually  ; 
Rome,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  well  as  in  the 
seventh,  still  at  her  blessed  work  of  rebuking  rude, 
strong-handed  kings;   a  Saint,  too,  in  the  see  of 
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Canterbury ;  but  St.  Edmund  was  the  friend  of 
St.  Richard  de  Wyche,  whereas  St.  Theodore  was 
not  yet  reconciled  to  Wilfrid.  St.  Richard  entered 
into  Wilfrid's  labours ;  but  he,  too,  had  a  struggle 
to  hold  them  fast.  His  help  came  from  the  same 
quarter  as  Wilfrid's,  the  holy  hills  of  Rome. 

Wilfrid's  name  is  also  connected  with  the  first 
public  observation  of  St.  Oswald's  day ;  for  it  was 
in  68 1,  according  to  the  usual  dates,  that  the  pesti- 
lence was  stayed  in  the  monastery  of  Selsey,  at  the 
intercession  of  St.  Oswald.^  The  Yorkshire  monks 
had  brought  their  northern  traditions  and  devotions 
with  them.  This  pestilence  must  have  greatly  tried 
the  faith  and  afflicted  the  heart  of  Wilfrid ;  for  we 
read  that  it  carried  off  some  of  his  original  com- 
panions as  well  as  many  brethren  who  had  been 
converts  from  the  South  Saxons.  But  hcrei  again, 
the  common  chronology  seems  very  dubious^  A 
monastery  could  hardly  have  been  built  and  fur- 
nished with  new  brethren  to  the  extent  which 
St  Bedc's  language  implies,  within  the  year  after 
Wilfrid's  arrival  in  the  kingdom.  Perhaps  the  t}est 
plan  for  making  the  narrative  straightforward  is  to 
assume  Bedc's  live  years  to  be  the  real  duration 
of  St.  Wilfrid's  sojourn  among  tJie  South  Saxons, 
and,  in  opposition  to  Mabilloui  to  fix  his  arrival 
in  Sussex  in  the  year  682,  and  his  return  to  his 
diocese  in  the  year  687,  the  second  of  Alfrid's  reign. 
St.  Bcde  (Hist.  iv.  13),  makes  him  return  on  Egfrid's 
deaths  whereas  (v.  19)  he  distinctly  states  that  he 
did  not  return  till  the  second  year  of  Alfrid's  reign. 
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and  from  this  point  we  shall  fix  the  dates  according 
to  this  assumption.  The  year  686  we  conjecture 
to  have  been  spent  partly  in  Sussex,  and  partly  in 
the  north. 

Meanwhile  St.  £bba  died,  and  sundry  changes 
of  an  ecclesiastical  nature  took  place  in  Wilfrid's 
diocese.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  altogether  that 
it  had  not  been  wisely  partitioned,  or  that  the 
king  would  not  let  the  Church  alone.  In  681 
St.  Theodore  sent  Trumwin  into  Scotland  as  bishop 
of  the  Picts,  but  after  four  years  he  was  compelled 
to  return,  and  retired  into  the  monaster)'  of  Whitby. 
In  684 1  St.  Theodore,  at  the  request  of  King  Egfrid, 
held  a  synod  in  Northumberland,  at  Twyford-on- 
the-Alne,  in  which  the  archbishop  deposed  Tumbcrt, 
the  bishop  of  Hexham.  Eata,  who  had  left  the  see 
of  Hexham  for  that  of  Lindisfarnc,  was  now  moved 
back  to  Hexham,  and  St.  Cuthbert  was  com|>elled 
to  receive  consecration  as  bishop  of  Lindisfame. 
How  St.  Theodore  held  this  synod  at  Twyford  in 
the  face  of  the  Pope's  decrees,  the  truth  of  which 
he  had  now  had*  abundant  time  to  ascertain,  is 
perfectly  inexplicable.  Eata  was  succeeded  in  the 
seie  of  Hexham  by  St.  John  of  Beverley.  But, 
quitting  this  scene  of  confusing  change,  and  leaving 
Wilfrid  in  his  active  peace  at  Selsey,  master  of  all 
the  hearts  of  all  the  Sussex  men,  let  us  turn  to  his 
persecutors  Egfrid  and  Ermenburga, 

How  provoking  is  the  scantiness  of  the  old 
chronicles  when  one  would  fain  set  in  a  clear 
light  the  doings  of  the  Saints,  the  actions  of  blessed 
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spirits  who   now   live   and   reign  with   Christ  in 
heaven  !     Why  should  we  be  ashamed  to  confess 
that  we  write  this  life  of  Wilfrid  under  continual 
constraint,  and  harassed  by  a  suspended  judgment; 
for  ever  and  anon  the  story  touches  on  the  life 
of  Theodore,  and  his  conduct  looks  ill-favoured, 
yet  perhaps  had  some  good  interpretation  if  we 
knew  enough  to  find  it  out  ?     For  this  we  do  know, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  and  holiest 
Saints  which  Christendom  possessed  in  its  whole 
width  in  the  seventh  age.     Why  then  should  we 
be  ashamed  of  confessing  that  we  dare  not  write 
freely  about  him  for  fear  of  oflfcnding  God  ?    One 
may  even  feel  a  legitimate  distresij  in  reading  dramas 
and  imaginary  historie-s  wherein  parts  are  boldly 
assigned  to  men  who,  though  unseen,  arc  yet  alive 
and  nigh  to  God,  and  so  calling  for  our  reverence, 
or  reprobate  and  $0  laying  on  us  the  duty  of  a 
solemn  jwlcnce,  or  wc  know  not  what  they  arc,  and 
SO  our  office  is  to  pray,  and  (o  make  mention  of 
them  at  the  blessed  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar.     But 
at  this  rate  a  man  may  say  it  is  impossible  to  write 
the  livrt  of  the  Saints ;  we  can  only  comi>ose  their 
panegyrics,  and  so  the  force  of  their  example  will 
be  lost.    No ;  it  is  not  quite  thus  :  wc  do  not  say, 
the  very  thought  is  shocking,  that  the  Saints  were 
sinless ;  but  that  in  cases  where  from  antiquity  or 
imperfect  record??,  or  any  other  cau-^e,  their  actions 
arc  doubtful,  that  which  in  the  case  of  the  living 
wc  call  the  judgment  of  charily  becomes  in  the  case 
of  Uic  Saints,  whom  the  Church  bids  us  reverence 
by  name>  something  incomparably  more  solemn. 
Sure  wc  arc— the  Church  has  ruled  it— that  Wilfrid 


was  unjustly  used;  and  if  ever  he  grew  irritable, 
if  ever  out  of  a  human  self-love  or  a  mere  jeak)u$y 
for  his  rights  he  unnecessarily  thwarted  St  Theo- 
dore's refonns,  we  doubt  not  he  repented  of  it 
humbly.  We  have  the  archbishop's  own  confession 
that  on  Ais  side  there  was  temper,  and  angry  xeal, 
and  a  respect  of  persons;  and  the  holy  primate 
humbled  himself  to  his  adversary  and  made  repara- 
tion for  the  wrong,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  pou*er.  How 
then  shall  we,  even  in  writing,  set  them  one  against 
the  other,  wlien  they  reign  together  now  ?  May 
they  intercede  for  us  their  fallen  children  in  the 
faith ! 

But  let  us  follow  the  fortunes  of  Egfrid  and 
Ermenburga.  It  w*as  in  no  spirit  of  unmanly 
exultation  that  the  ancients  dwelt  on  the  disas- 
trous lives  or  untimely  ends  of  the  po\^-erful  men 
of  this  world,  who  in  their  wantonness  pci^sccuted 
the  Catholic  Church.  They  amassed  such  melan- 
choly judgments  and  condensed  them  into  one 
dark  chronicle,  by  way  of  solemn  consolation  to 
themselves  and  awe-inspiring  admonition  to  the 
world.  They  regarded  such  fearful  interventions 
of  Providence  as  formmg  a  perpetual  comment  on 
our  blessed  Lord's  pronjise  to  be  with  His  Church  : 
it  was  a  pious  act  to  collect  them  together ;  they 
formed  a  kind  of  tlieology  in  themselves.  But 
while  wc  proceed  to  tell  how  like  a  judgment  was 
Egfrid's  doom,  shall  we  number  him  among  the 
persecutors  ?  It  b  hard  to  do  so.  William  of 
Malmcsbury  knew  not  whether  to  say  good  or  evil 
of  King  Egfrid ;  how  much  more  then  should  wc 
suspend  our  judgment  1    What  could  be  more  atro- 
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cious  than  his  persecution  of  St.  Wilfrid,  or  more 
barbarous  than  the  sufferings  which  he  inflicted 
on  him  ?  And  of  a  piece  with  this  barbarity  were 
his  inhuman  ravages  in  Ireland  and  among  the 
Picts.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  the  muni- 
ficent patron  of  St.  Benedict  Biscop ;  he  it  was 
who  endowed  the  noble  monasteries  of  Wear- 
mouth  and  J  arrow,  and  who,  out  of  reverence  for 
St.  Peter's  chair,  asked  a  confirmation  of  their 
charters  from  the  Holy  See  :  and  further,  he  was 
the  friend  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  in  many  things 
followed  his  counsels.  It  would  have  been  well 
for  him  had  he  followed  the  last  counsel  the  bishop 
of  Lindisfarnc  ever  gave  him,  when  he  besought 
him  not  to  inv;idc  the  Picts.  In  tlie  year  684 
Egfrid,  provoked  by  some  hostilities,  the  nature 
of  which  is  not  recorded,  sent  an  army  under 
Bertus  to  chastise  the  Irish:  by  the  king's  orders 
the  commission  was  fulfilled  \vnlh  circumstances  of 
appalling  ferocity:  neither  age  nor  sex,  neither 
churches  nor  monasteries  were  spared  by  the 
Northumbrian  army :  that  miserable  island,  which 
still  pleads  against  England  with  an  indictment 
of  almost  numbcrlci^  counts,  was  laid  waste  with 
fire  and  sword,  until  there  rose  up  to  Heaven  from 
the  whole  land  one  general  curse  against  the  brutal 
king  of  Northumberland.  The  English  themselves 
regarded  that  curse  as  answered  and  fulfilled  in 
Egfrid's  fate ;  neither  were  his  own  subjects  slow 
to  connect  his  pcrtecution  of  Wilfrid  with  his  sub- 
sequent misfortunes.  The  noise  of  that  awful 
curse  was  borne  across  the  breadth  of  England, 
and  broke  the  conventual  peace  of  WTiitby.    Hie 


blessed  Elflcda  had  succeeded  St.  Hilda  in  the 
government  of  the  monastery,  and  she  was  Egfrid's 
sister.  Grievous  it  was  to  her  gentle  spirit  that  her 
brother  should  perpetrate  such  shocking  cruelties 
and  such  daring  sacrilege,  and  a  cloud  came  over 
her,  and  she  felt  inwardly  that  there  was  too  much 
cause  to  fear  that  that  Irish  curse  would  be  an 
answered  prayer.  On  Coquet  Island  she  met  St. 
Cuthbert,  and  asked  him  of  the  future,  for  she 
knew  how  abundantly  God  had  given  that  holy 
man  the  gift  of  prophecy.  From  what  the  bishop 
said,  Elfieda  augured  the  worst,  and  so  it  proved. 
In  685  Egfrid  determined  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
Picts :  with  more  than  a  wise  foreboding  St.  Cuthbert 
warned  him  to  abstain.  But  anger  is  always  in- 
fatuated :  besides,  the  Irish  curse  was  at  his  doors, 
so  Egfrid  marched  across  the  border  to  his  doom. 

WTien  Egfrid  gave,  he  gave  truly  with  the  bounty 
of  a  king.  One  of  his  gifts  to  St.  Cuthbert  was  the 
"merry"  city  of  Carlisle,  with  the  region  fifteen 
miles  around  it.  But  Carlisle  was  not  merry  then. 
For  thither  Ermcnburga  had  retired  to  wait  for 
news  of  Egfrid  from  beyond  the  Solway.  Tliat 
Irish  curse— it  haunted  Ermenburga  too  :  a  melan- 
choly presentiment  took  possession  of  her,  and  her 
spirit  was  overwhelmed  with  heaviness.  St.  Cutli- 
bcrt  went  to  Carlisle  out  of  charity  to  comfort  the 
queen ;  yet  what  could  he  say  to  her  when  he  half 
knew  what  was  to  be  the  end  of  all  ?  The  day 
after  his  arrival  the  citizens  were  fain  he  should 
go  out  to  see  the  city,  for  it  was  his  own,  how 
goodly  it  was  and  how  marvellous  its  walls.  The 
bishop  followed  where  they  led  him,  and  by  the 
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brink  of  the  Roman  fountain  it  was  revealed  to  him 
that  at  that  moment  Egfrid  was  defeated  and  $1ain. 
Carlisle  might  not  be  safe  if  the  Picts,  flushed  with 
their  success,  should  retaliute  and  invade  Northum- 
berland. It  was  Saturday;  he  bade  the  queen 
stay  Sunday  over  and  then  withdraw.  So  Egfrid 
perished ;  but  Ermcnburga  came  to  a  better  end ; 
for  when  next  we  read  of  Cuthbert  coming  to  his 
city  of  Carlisle,  it  was  to  give  the  veil  to  the  peni- 
tent and  widowed  queen. 

In  685,  the  year  of  Egfrid's  death,  Ced walla  of 
the  West  Saxon  blood  royal  slew  Wilfrid's  patron, 
Ethclwalch,  and  took  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sussex.  It  would  appear  (hat  he  w;is  at  this  time 
a  pagan,  but  soon  after  became  a  convert  to  the 
faith;  and  wa$  a$  staunch  a  friend  to  Wilfrid  as 
ever  Ethelwalch  had  been.  In  the  year  following 
Ccdwalla  in\^ed  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  he  was  then 
a  catechumen,  and  he  made  a  vow  that  if  he  w*a$ 
succe^ul,  he  would  consecrate  a  fourth  part  both 
of  the  land  and  booty  to  the  service  of  God.  In 
performance  of  this  vow  he  made  over  tlje  fourth 
to  Wilfrid,  as  the  minister  of  God.  But  Egfrid's 
death  was  likely  to  open  Wilfrid  a  return  to  his 
own  diocese ;  he  thereifore  resigned  his  portion  of 
the  island  to  his  nephew  Bcrnwine,  joining  with 
him  a  priest  named  Hiddila  to  preach  and  to 
baptize.  The  I^lc  of  Wight  w*as  the  last  outpost 
of  paganism,  the  last  to  be  won  to  Christ.  St. 
Cedwalla  stormed  it  with  his  secular  power,  and 
under  Wilfrid's  auspices  it  was  soon  brought  to 
capitulate  to  the  mild  terms  of  the  Gospel,  and  to 
bear  the  gentle  yoke  of  Christ.    It  was  fitting  the 


great  Yorkshire  mis:*ionary  should  be  chosen  to 
end  the  conversion  of  Englaiid.  by  evangelising 
that  beauUful  island.  To  give  the  Gospel  to  tlie 
islanders  was  his  last  act  in  those  parts.  No 
bi^jop,  for  the  present,  succeeded  him  at  Selsey ; 
the  Church  of  Sussex  became,  for  a  few  yeans,  i>art 
of  the  diocese  of  Winchester. 

If  it  lift  the  spirits  and  cheer  tlie  heart  to  have 
\sTOught  some  mighty  diange  in  Church  or  State, 
a  change  not  mighty  only  but  ennobling,  there  is 
something    which    softens    the    heart    more    and 
soothes  it  better,  and  bears  to  be  dwelt  on  longer, 
in  the  joy  of  having  been  a  fountain  of  happiness 
springing  up  in  secret  places,  and  running  over 
upon  the  endearing  tics  of  private  life.    The  Church 
has  changed  the  surface  of  the  world,  but  how 
much  holier  and  more  heavenly  is  its  work  when 
it  has  come  whole  and  entire  to  each  cottage  of 
the  poor  man,  as  entire  as  though  its  rights  and 
liberties  were  wholly  his  and  only  his !    Cedwalla 
gave  to  Wilfrid  the  town  of  Paganham  in  Sussex, 
and  Wilfrid  had  some  touching  freedoms  granted 
to  the  people  of  his  town— that  no  castle  should  be 
built  there,  no  tax  laid  upon  the  people  for  the 
mending  of  the  bridges,  and  no  conscription  for 
the  army :  "  and  I  Cedwalla,"  so  runs  the  charter, 
« for  a  further  confirmation  hereof,  have  put  a  turf 
of  the  said  ground  upon  the  holy  Altar  of  our 
Saviour,  and  by  reason  of  my  ignorance  in  writing 
my  name,  I  have  expressed  and  subscribed  the  sign 
of  the  Holy  Cross/'    For  many  a  year  how  many 
a  mouth  blessed  Wilfrid  in  the  little  town  of  Pagan- 
ham  !    When  the  lights  twinkled  in  the  windows 
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on  a  winter's  night,  to  a  passing  traveller  those 
straggling  streets  of  Paganhani  might  look  like  any 
other  town ;  but  it  was  not  so  :  the  Church  had 
touched  the  town,  and  a  very  chrism  of  pure  and 
simple-mannered  happiness  was  outpoured  upon 
it.  No  stern  castle  frowned  with  its  deep  machico- 
lations from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  but  the  sheep 
browsed  there,  and  the  children  played  there,  and 
there  were  the  blue  sky  above,  and  the  sweet  un- 
hindered breezes.  No  rude  retainers,  no  debauched 
soldiers  spread  dismay  and  sin  among  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  ;  no  unmannerly  officers  of  the  king 
raised  cruel  levies  for  tJje  bridges  which  the  swollen 
brooks  had  forced  aw^iy  in  the  last  rains ;  and  the 
young  men  followed  the  plough  and  waslied  the 
sheep,  and  married  early,  and  so  had  married  sons 
to  give  a  home  to  their  grey  hairs,  and  all  because 
youths  were  not  presse<i  for  the  royal  army.  WJjat 
deep,  yet  hardly  conscious  happiness — ^for  happi- 
ness is  not  deep  when  it  is  conscious — was  there 
by  the  firesides  of  Pagan  ham ;  and  had  you  seen 
the  children  playing  on  the  hill,  where  the  castle 
uwu/d  have  been  and  was  not,  and  had  asked  their 
Christian  names,  how  many,  think  you,  would  have 
answered — Wilfrid  ?    Not  a  few. 

The  life  of  the  great  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  He  had  been  Primate 
for  nineteen  years ;  eighteen  had  been  spent  in  holy 
strenuousncss,  in  unwearied  care  of  the  Churches, 
in  the  painful  and  difficult  restoration  of  all  good 
things  decayed.  Fourscore  and  four  years  pressed 
upon  him,  and  it  was  time  he  should  set  his  house 
in  order !     Blessed  S;iint !   a  citizen  of  Tarsus  in 


Cilicia,  no  mean  city,  he  had  been  a  Paul  to  us,  and 
did  great  things  for  our  nation,  the  love  oC  Christ 
making  even  sweet  to  him  the  rough  ways  and  in- 
docile tempers  of  us  distant  islanders.    But  now  he 
bethought  him  of  the  past ;  and  what  had  happened 
between  Wilfrid  and  himself  did  not  seem  to  be  all 
that  it  should  have  been ;  the  approach  of  death 
tlircw  a  different  light  upon  things.    Most  of  all 
^fas  he  struck  with  that  untiring,   self-forgetting 
energy  which,  when  Wilfrid  might  no  more  edify 
the  Church  as  a  ruler,  constrained  him  to  found 
new  Churches  as  a  missionary :  such  an  outpour- 
ing of  strong  love  to  God  and  His  Christ  surely  be- 
tokened God's  Spirit  in  His  scr\-int.     Perhaps  to  an 
Oriental— yet  Oricntils  can  be  untiring  too — such 
a  display  of  Saxon  earnestness  was  something  asto- 
nishing.   Theodore  might  have  seen,  or  deemed  he 
saw,  asperity  in  Wilfrid,  a  temper  apt  to  take  fire  at 
slights,  a  mind  obstinate  and  unable  to  forego  its 
own  resolutions ;  yet  nowhere  had  he  seen  dejec- 
tion, ease,  languor,  sullenncss.    Stay  it  where  you 
would,  stop  this  vent  or  that,  still  Wilfrid's  zeal 
hurst  forth,  and  flowed  where  it  could,  as  readily, 
generously,  and  purely  as  though  all  vents  were 
equally  natural  to  it,  and  there  had  been  none  to 
meddle  witli  its  first  chosen  course.    And  the  more 
tlie  archbishop  tliought,  the  more  he  wondered; 
and  the  more  he  wondered,  the  more  he  loved.    It 
was  the  year  St.  Cuthbert  died,  687,  in  every  way  a 
memorable  year ;  Wilfrid  was  in  Sussex  when  he 
was  surprised  by  a  summons  from  the  archbishop, 
desiring  him  to  meet  him  with  Bishop  Erconwald 
in  London.    To  these  two  prelates  St.  Theodore 
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made  a  general  confession,*  acknowledging  withal 
that  the  thing  which  caused  in  his  mind  the  sharpest 
remorse,  was  his  injustice  against  the  holy  bishop 
Wilfrid,  in  that  he  had  partly  by  open  endeavours 
procured,  or  by  secret  connivance  permitted  him  to 
be  despoiled  of  his  bishopric  against  the  ecclesi- 
astical canons.    "*And  because,'  said  he,  'I  am  by  a 
warning  from  Heaven,  and  my  frequent  infirmities, 
admonished  that  my  death  will  not  be  delayed  be- 
yond next  year,2  i  beseech  you,  O  holy  bishop  Wil- 
frid, mildly  to  forgive  me  my  fault,  and  moreover  to 
take  upon  you  the  charge  of  my  archbishopric ;  for 
I  do  not  know  any  one  of  the  English  n;ition  .so 
capable  of  it,  considering  the  eminence  of  your 
learning,  and  skill  in  the  ecclesiastical  law«  of  Rome* 
As  for  myscH,  1  will,  by  God's  gmce,  for  the  future 
be  very  diligent  to  wipe  out  all  old  offences  by  my 
care  to  perform  all  good  ofHccs ;  and  among  the 
rcst^  I  will  endeavour  by  my  intercession,  and  all 
the  authority  I   have,  to  reconcile  to  you  all  the 
princes  who  have  hitherto  been  your  p<;r$ccutors.' 
St.  Wilfrid  answered  the  archbisliop  with  all  meek- 
ness,  as  became  so  holy  a  person ;  but  to  accept  of 
the  archbishopric  without  the  order  and  decree  of 
a  national  council  he  would  by  no  mcar.s  consent. 
St,  Theodore,  notwithstanding,    o»ed    his    utmost 
endeav^ours  to  obtain  hi$  compliance  in  this  point, 
but  in  vain.    Wilfrid's  reply  was,  *  May  God  and  St 
Peter  pardon  you  alt  your  difTerenccs :  1  will  always 
pray  for  you  as  your  friend.    Send  letters  to  your 

*  Suob  M«ms  to  ht  (lie  tm(>ort  of WIUiAin  of  M»Sme»lMir/s  kngpuflf 
B.  <le  Pont  Cxeuf%  Tr. 
«  lit  did  Ml  dM  tai  Scptcmtiet  19*  69a 
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friends,  that  they  may  restore  to  me  part  of  my 
possessions  according  to  the  decree  of  the  Holy 
See.  The  choice  of  a  successor  in  your  see  will  be 
afterwards  con?;idcrcd  in  a  proper  assembly/  " 

Surely  never  w;i$  there  a  man  less  ambitious  than 
Wilfrid.    With  what  honourable  triumph  might  he 
now  have  mounted  the  throne  of  Canterbury,  as 
coadjutor  to  an  old  man   of  fourscore  and  four 
years!     What  a  prospect  of  usefulness,  what  a 
magnificent  field  for  carrying  out  the  great  work 
he  had  begun,  of  thoroughly  Romanising  the  Saxon 
Church!     Was  it  then  the  expectation  of  fresh 
fatigues  that  daunted  him?     Wilfrid  was  not  a 
man  to  be  scared  by  peril  or  by  toil.    Besides,  he 
would  have  but  to  carry  out  and  fulfil  what  Theodore 
had  already  in  great  measure  executed.   No!  it  was 
simply  this ;  Wilfrid  was  a  Saint,  and,  as  sucli,  he 
wanted  the  appetite  for  dignities.    The  thirst  for 
usefulness  never  takes  that  shape  among  the  Saints : 
it  is  the  mark  of  an  ordinary  Christian ;  for  to  do 
good  in  high  places  is  indeed  to  do  good,  but  it  is 
the  lowest  vfzy,  for  it  is  not  where  Christ  did  it ; 
the  highest  way  of  usefulness  is  in  holy  poverty 
and  Christlike  abasement,  and  is  only  spiritually 
discernible.    It  is  good  for  a  heart  to  desire  high 
place  that  it  may  serve  the  Lxjrd,  but  thereof  in  the 
end  comcth  not  seldom  a  burdened  conscience  and 
a  lukewarm  spirit.    To  pray  against  having  dignities 
is  a  sure  way  to  have  room  given  to  be  useful,  room 
for  such  secret  operation  as  resembles  the  hidden 
strength  of  daily  Providence,  room  for  such  a  life 
as  shall  through  grace  in  its  poor  measure  be  a 
copy  of  the  Three  and  Thirty  Years. 
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Besides  which,  Wilfrid  loved  his  Yorkshiremen  ; 
he  loved  his  monks  of  Ripon  and  of  Hexham.  There 
God  had  called  him;  thence  the  iniquity  of  men 
had  driven  him  away.  The  Church  suffered  in  him  ; 
in  his  eclipse  Rome's  honour  was  overshadowed 
too ;  it  was  better  for  the  Church,  it  was  a  more 
notable  victory  of  principle,  that  he  should  be  rein- 
stated in  the  north,  than  that  he  should  sit  in  St. 
Augustine's  chair.  But  even  here  how  edifying  is 
his  humility  I  He  only  requests  to  be  restored  to 
part  of  his  possessions  ;  yet  the  Roman  decree  went 
beyond  this ;  it  authorised  the  expulsion  of  the  in- 
truding bishops :  Wilfrid's  suffragans  were  to  have 
his  approval  first ;  but  charily  seeketh  not  her  own. 
Again,  St»  Gregory  had  given  metropolitan  honours 
to  York ;  they  had  been  lost  in  the  Scotch  ^ucce^ 
sion  <it  LJndisfarnc.  Wilfrid  knew  of  this,  —  nay 
more,  the  power  of  Canterbury  unjustly  used  had 
galled  him  fearfully  :  yet  even  at  Rome  he  never 
sought  a  fresh  grant  of  this  useful  dignity.  York 
had  no  archbislmp  for  forty-six  years  more  yet, 
when  Egbert,  Alcuin's  master,  retrieved  the  ancient 
honours  of  the  see.  Surely  all  thi.s  abstinence  from 
dignities  thi$  withholding  of  just  claims,  is  a  token 
of  an  unworldly  spirit.  Historians  have  expressed 
surprise  at  the  personal  abasement  of  the  &iints, 
and  their  arrogarue  where  the  rights  of  the  Church 
arc  concerned  :  craft  and  hypocrisy,  every  evil 
quality  has  been  tortured  to  give  up  the  meaning 
of  the  riddle,  yet  has  it  remained  a  riddle  still.  O 
the  stupidity  of  earthly  wisdom,  how  is  she  a  poor 
blindfold  thing  walking  the  courts  of  the  sanctuary 
and  the  alleys  of  the  cloister  in  an  ill-mannered  and 
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ungainly  way,  like  a   misbehaving  intruder  in   a 
sphere  above  his  vulgar  birth  1 

St.  Theodore,  according  to  his  promise,  wrote 
letters  to  king  Alfrid,  and  also  the  abbess  Elfieda, 
who  had  unhappily  inherited  St.  Hilda's  dislike  of 
Wilfrid.     His  letter  to  Ethelred,  the  Mercian  king, 
who  had  treated  our  Saint  with  such  royal  ingrati- 
tude, has  been  preserved  both  by  Eddi  and  William 
of  Malmesbury,  and  runs  thus  :  *  "  Your  admirable 
sanctity,  my  beloved  son,  may  hereby  take  notice 
that  a  perfect  reconciliation  is  made  between  my- 
self and  the  venerable  Bishop  Wilfrid.    Therefore  I 
do  admonish  you,  and  in  the  love  of  Christ  require, 
that  you  would  still  continue,  as  you  have  hitherto 
donc,«  your  protection  of  him,  who  these  many 
years   has  been  despoiled  of   his   revenues,  and 
forced  to  live  among  pagans,  in  the  conversion  of 
whom  he  has  served  our  Lord  with  great  effect. 
Therefore,  1,  Theodore,  humble  bishop,  do  now  m 
my  decrepit  age,  make  this  request  unto  you,  de- 
siring the  same  which  the  apocstle's  authority  recom- 
mends,  touching  a  holy  bishop  who  has  so  long  a 
time  |K>i«csscd  his  soul  in  patience,  and  in  imitation 
of  Christ  our  head  with  all  humility  and  meekness 
expects  an  end  of  so  many  injuries  done  hinu 
Moreover,  if  I  have  found  fa\H)ur  in  your  eyes,  let 
me  enjoy  the  comfort  of  seeing  your  face  most 
desirable  to  me,  and  let  not  a  journey  for  that 
purpose  seem  burdensome  to  you,  that  my  soul 
may  bless  you  before  1  die.    Beloved  son,  perform 

*  CftUHt  lix.  Id  .   ,        .    .    / 

«  Su  Theodore  waa  pcolaWy  v^onnx  d  Ethelred'*  IngrxtiUuk,  ioi 

Wilfrid  w»  ndi  a  maii  to  puWiih  his  wtong^ 
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the  request  I  have  made  you  in  behalf  of  the  said 
holy  bishop,  and  be  assured  that  if  you  obey  your 
father  who  is  shortly  to  depart  out  of  this  world, 
you  will  reap  great  profit  to  your  soul  by  it.  Fare- 
well." St.  Ethelred, — for  he,  too,  was  a  Saint,  great 
as  king  of  Mercia,  but  greater  far  as  monk  of  Bard- 
ney,  in  that  a  cowl  is  a  holier  thing  than  a  crown, 
— St.  Ethelred  received  Wilfrid  with  honour  and 
hospitality, — nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  blessed 
king  followed  St.  Theodore's  example,  and  humbled 
himself  to  confess  his  former  fault.  He  restored 
to  Wilfrid  all  those  Benedictine  houses  which  he 
hud  founded  in  Mercia,  with  their  lands  and  privi- 
leges intact,  and  then  bid  him  God-spccd  as  the 
bi.'Uiop  of  York  went  to  his  ancient  diocese,  now 
doubly  dear  to  the  returning  exile. 

On  the  throne  of  Northumberland  sat  his  old 
friend  and  first  patron  Alfrtd.  But  Alfrid  was  a 
changed  man.  It  vvsis  not  $0  much  that  e^cile  and 
adversity  had  altered  him,  though  they  are  baKl 
nurseries  for  a  king,  unless  they  make  Inm  into  a 
Saint,  Alfrid  was  now  called  the  Wise  :  he  had 
taken  to  book-learning  during  his  exile,  and  his 
heart  was  none  the  letter  for  the  improvement  of 
his  head.  It  seldom  is.  Doubtless,  too,  in  the 
famous  schools  of  Ireland,  tl)e  headquarters  of 
Celtic  literature,  he  had  lost  some  of  his  former 
reverence  for  Rome ;  and  that  is  always  a  moral 
loss,  a*i  well  as  an  error  in  opinion.  There  is  a 
kind  and  degree  of  knowledge  not  uncommon 
among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  which,  wljen 
carried  to  the  utmost,  has  no  tendency  to  enlarge 
the  heart  or  elevate  the  temper  of  a  man;  it  is 


what  is  usually  called  statesmanship  :  at  best  a  far- 
seeing,  discreet  craft,  but  essentially  heartless  and 
illiberal,  and,  as   being   he:iitlcss,   continually  de- 
luding  and   over-reaching    itself.      So   far  as  the 
Church  is  concerned,  this  poor  statesmanship  oper- 
ates in   checking    great    reforms,   and   quenching 
ardent  outbreaks  of  zeal,  and  in  filling  prelatures 
with  barely  respectable  mediocrity,  lest  high  prin- 
ciple and  a  keen  intellect  should  be  troublesome 
and  interfering,    it  has  a  mortal  dread  of  Dunstans, 
and  of  Anselms,  and  of  Beckets ;  rind  well  it  may, 
for  they  are  ever  too   much  for   it.     This  same 
prudent  statecraft  has  been  some  centuries  hard 
at  work  to  strangle  the  spirit  St.  Ignatius  Loyola 
left  on  earth ;  but  it  only  grows  more  vital  every 
day,  because  truth  is  on  its  side,  and  noble-minded- 
ness, and  heavenly  principle,  and  marvellous  sanc- 
tity.     Probably,  therefore,  Alfrid,  in   the  shallow 
depths  of  his  Celtic  statecraft,  saw  that  Wilfrid 
was  not  the  kind  of  prelate  that  would  suit  his  new 
views,  nor  the  kind  of  man  to  let  a  crowned  intcl- 
lectuali3.t  experimentalise  u|)on  the  Church.     How- 
ever, from  whatever*  cause,  Alfrid  was  an  altered 
man,  and  from  the  first  tlie  alteration  might  have 
been  detected  even  under  the  surface  of  a  kindly 
welcome  :  for  he  did  not  give  Wilfrid  his  $«e  back 
at  once ;  there  was  a  hesitation  for  which  no  cause 
is  assigned.     He  put  him  in  immediate  possession 
of  hb  abbey  at  Hexham ;   and  then,  after  an  in- 
terval, restored  the  monastery  of  Ripon  and  the 
sec  of  York.    St.  Bosa  and  St.  John  of  Beverley 
retired  in  peacefulness,  and  out  of  obedience  to 
St.  Theodore's  letter  and  tJic  Roman  decree.    St 
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Cuthbert's  secession  and  speedy  death  left  the  see 
of  Lindisfarne  also  to  Wilfrid's  administration,  until 
Eadbert  was  consecrated  to  it ;  Wilfrid  voluntarily 
relinquishing  it  in  order  to  carry  out,  in  a  canoni- 
cal way,  the  project  of  St.  Theodore  to  multiply 
bishoprics. 

Once  more,  then,  is  Wilfrid  on  the  throne  of 
York,  once  more  in  the  valley  of  the  Tyne,  and  by 
the  dark  silent  waters  of  the  Nidd,  once  more  visit- 
ing, preaching,  confirming.  There  was  many  a 
monk  both  at  Hexham  and  at  Ripon  who  had 
prayed  for  the  return  of  their  father  in  the  Lord. 
Wilfrid  had  trained  them  ;  they  had  been  brought 
up  in  his  system;  they  had  come  to  think,— and 
not  altogether  wrongly,— that  the  welfare  of  the 
Northumbrian  Church  was  bound  up  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  holy  bishop ;  not  altogether  wrongly— 
for,  though  it  be  true  that  in  Wilfrid's  absence  there 
was  all  the  outward,  active  show  of  a  Church  ; 
though  Saints,  canonised  Saints,  filled  the  sees; 
though  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  actually  held 
synods  north  of  the  Tyne ;  though  there  was  con- 
stant doing  and  undoing,  partitioning  and  re- 
partitioning,  change  upon  change  ;  yet,  for  all  that, 
we  cannot  find  that  the  Church  in  the  north  was 
making  way.  St.  Cuthbert's  prayers  were  rising 
up  from  that  wave-beaten  spot  of  green,  treeless 
turf,  which  hung  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland  ; 
doubtless  his  merits  were  amassing  treasures  for 
the  northern  Church  in  years  to  come.  Blessed 
ascetic  that  he  was !  who  shall  count  the  debt  the 
men  of  Durham  owe  to  him  ?  Forgotten,  as  many 
Catholic  things  are,  the  poor  of  that  seven-hilled 


city  in  the  north   have  yet    an    affectionate    re- 
membrance of  the  wonder-working  Cuthbert,  and 
his  strange  wandering  relics.    Still  the  Church  does 
not  seem  just  then  to  have  made  any  real  advances; 
the  monastic  system  does  not  seem  to  have  spread 
or  gained  strength  or  fresh  spirituality ;  and,  after 
all,  the  flourishing  state  of  monkery  is  the  safest 
test  of  real  Church  reform.    Was  it  that  the  blessing 
was  suspended,  and  that  even  the  saintly  intruders 
into  St.  Wilfrid's  see  worked  at  a  disadvantage,  as 
working  against  Rome,  and  without  the  Apostolic 
benediction  ?     The  later  history  of    this    insular 
Church  would  seem  to  show  that  the  absence  of 
that  benediction  is  almost  a  blight;    it  stunts  all 
growths,  though  it  may  not  cause  absolute  sterility  ; 
it  is  thus  that  Catholic  churches   decay  and  are 
transformed  into  pusillanimous  communities.     If  it 
were  that  the  loss  of   Rome's  blessing  was  really 
keeping  back  the  northern  Church,  then  we  may 
understand  how  it  was  that  the  Church  did  make 
way  in  one  place,  and  in  one  place  only — at  the 
abbeys  of  Wearmouth  and  of  J  arrow ;   for  there 
was  the  presence  of  St.  Benedict  Biscop,  who  so 
honoured  Rome,  and  with  such  tender   devotion 
loved  that  sacred  place,  that,  in   spite  of  all  the 
perils  both  by  land  and  sea,  five  weary  pilgrimages 
hardly  satisfied  his  ardent   feelings    towards    the 
Holy  City.    Where  he  was,  therefore,  the  Church 
might  well  flourish ;  and  he  died  while  Wilfrid  still 
ruled  the  Church  of  York.     Strange  to  say,  there  is 
no  record  that  these  two  Saints,  doing  the  very 
same  work,  and  filled  with  the  very  same  spirit, 
ever  met  again  after  their  cold  parting  in  the  streets 
VOL.  I.  2  B 
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of  Lyons  years  ago,  when  Eddi,  who  could  find 
nothing  to  blame  about  either,  alluded,  in  his  simple 
way,  to  Paul  and  Barnabas.  The  history  of  the 
five  Jyears  of  Wilfrid's  peaceful  rule  are  known  in 
heaven,  but  they  are  not  chronicled  on  earth.  So 
it  mostly  is ;  our  business  is  to  give  the  reader  a 
tiresome  string  of  facts,  of  jarrings,  feuds  and 
fightings,  a  very  lifeless  narrative ;  yet  the  inner 
life,  the  life  which  makes  the  Saint  an  object  of 
reverence  and  love — this  we  are  obliged  to  divine 
in  our  own  rude  way,  and  how  unsatisfactory  it  is  ! 
How  little  do  we  approach  towards  getting  or 
giving  an  idea  of  what  a  Saint  is,  a  just  man 
canonised  by  the  devotion  of  Catholic  generations  ! 
Yet  such  a  mass  of  facts  and  dates  is  not  altogether 
secular  ;  there  is  edification  in  it ;  that  tarnished, 
commonplace  outside  of  things — is  [it  not  the  very 
selfsame  tyranny  under  which  we  live  ourselves 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  our  sons  shall  live  in 
morrows  yet  to  come  ?  And  Wilfrid,  and  a  host 
of  men  such  as  he,  sanctified  themselves  by  such 
means  as  are  open  to  ourselves ;  and  is  there  not 
edification  in  the  vivid  picturing  of  this  plain  fact 
unto  ourselves — edification  haply  as  great  as  if  we 
had  to  tell  of  inward  struggles,  heights  of  con- 
templation won,  traits  of  ascetic  humility  and  love, 
such  as  Cassian  had  to  tell,  or  such  as  the  monks  of 
La  Trappe  fed  upon  in  those  old  lives  which  make 
the  columns  of  Rosweide  such  a  sweet  treasure 
and  endless  recreation  to  a  Catholic  mind  ? 

It  was  the  year  691.  Alfrid  the  Wise  had  now 
made  trial  of  his  old  friend  Wilfrid ;  it  was  clear 
he  was  not  the  sort  of  man  for  him.     Wisdom  like 
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Alfrid's  is  always  beginning ;  statesmanship  has 
nothing  to  do  with  growths ;  inquiries,  commis- 
sions, projects,  changes,  reversals,  reorganisations, 
and  all  manner  of  half-work — statesmanship  is 
competent  to  nothing  more  ;  and  this  was  Alfrid's 
line.  He  could  not  wait  to  see  how  things  an- 
swered ;  he  created  a  public  opinion,  and  then  he 
had  to  feed  it,  and  it  is  a  hungry  monster. 
Change  of  ministry,  sessions,  and  acts  of  Parliament 
— he  had  not  carrion  of  this  sort  ready  at  his  hand  ; 
but  there  was  much  which  he  could  do.  There  was 
a  system  of  things  for  him  to  attack,  and  Wilfrid  to 
be  got  rid  of ;  indeed,  that  was  only  one  work 
under  two  names,  for  Wilfrid  was  the  soul  of  the 
system.  Alfrid  looked  around  him  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  little  wisdom,  and  he  said,  as  gravely  as 
might  be.  Of  what  good  is  the  monastery  of  Ripon? 
Why,  to  Alfrid  of  absolutely  none ;  but  it  might  be 
to  others.  But  when  a  king  asks  a  question,  his 
tone  of  voice  answers  it  affirmatively  or  negatively. 
Ripon  was  of  no  good ;  the  Witan  shook  their 
heads,  and  Ripon's  fate  was  sealed.  Something 
more  energetic  than  prayer,  fast,  and  vigil  must  be 
had,  and  the  revenues  of  those  Benedictine  drones, 
who  did  nothing  but  act  the  romance  of  living 
Christlike  lives,  must  be  applied — it  is  a  pity 
Alfrid  had  not  some  mechanical  improvement  at 
hand — to  a  bishopric.  True,  there  was  the  same 
awkward  heavenliness  about  a  bishopric  ;  yet  there 
was  something  visible^  and  that  is  an  immense 
comfort  to  the  world  which  has  not  faith.  Then, 
if  they  had  a  bishopric,  they  must  not  have  such 
impracticable  men  as  Wilfrid.    Settled,  therefore, 
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it  is,  that  Ripon  shall  be  secularised,  shall  have  a 
bishop,  and  that  that  bishop  shall  be  Eadhed.  But 
Wilfrid  objected  to  Alfrid's  church  views ;  if  a 
bishop  were  wanted  there  ever  so  much,  it  would 
be  an  evil  precedent  to  suffer  a  king  to  create  sees, 
spoil  churches,  and  make  experiments  upon  mon- 
asteries. But  Alfrid  had  not  quite  the  same  power 
as  the  notorious  Tudor,  the  great  empiric  in  that 
way ;  Wilfrid  would  not  give  way,  and  he  had  law, 
equity,  and  Rome  so  completely  on  his  side,  that 
Alfrid  was  obliged  to  cast  about  for  some  more 
available  handle  against  the  bishop.  His  states- 
manship stood  him  in  good  stead,  for  he  hit  upon 
an  expedient  which  served  his  turn  exactly.  Wilfrid 
obeyed  and  carried  out  the  rules  St.  Theodore  had 
passed  for  the  government  of  the  Northumbrian 
Church  prior  to  Wilfrid's  expulsion,  and  those  also 
enacted  subsequently,  when  Theodore  and  Wilfrid 
had  been  reconciled.  But  such  decrees  as  were 
made  in  the  intervening  time  Wilfrid  took  no 
notice  of ;  St.  Theodore's  own  confession,  no  less 
than  the  decree  of  Rome,  had  absolutely  annulled 
them.  But  Theodore  was  dead,  so  no  speedy 
appeal  to  him  would  clear  Wilfrid ;  and  it  was  not 
hard  for  the  royal  statesman  so  to  colour  things  as 
to  make  it  appear  that  Wilfrid  had  contumaciously 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction 
of  Canterbury.  Without  wearying  the  reader  with 
the  details  of  all  the  trickery,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
the  matter  ended  in  Wilfrid's  exile  once  again.  His 
heart  was  as  strong  as  ever,  though  his  years  were 
multiplied  ;  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  kingly 
interference  in  matters  spiritual,  so  the  lord  abbot 


of  Ripon  took  up  his  crosier  with  his  old,  unfailing 
cheerfulness,  and  marched  out  of  Alfrid's  kingdom. 
Wilfrid  had  but  one  want  on  earth,  and  that  was 
hard  work.     It  mattered  not  where  he  was  nor  in 
what    guise,   provided  only  he  was  working    for 
Christ.     As  an   honoured  bishop  in  his  own  vast 
diocese,  as  the  lord  abbot  of  an  extensive  filiation  of 
monasteries  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Nen,  from  the 
Ure  to  the  Welland,  as  missionary  among  the  rude 
Frisons,  as  a  fisherman  by  the  seaside,  and  among 
the  souls  of  Sussex,  in  chapter  and  in  synod,  in  the 
pulpit  and  confessional,  rebuking  kings  in  palaces, 
and  confirming  children  in  villages, — it  mattered  not 
how  or  where,  still,  be  it  Christ's  work,  and  Wilfrid's 
heart  was  in  it,  labouring  with  such  a  right  good- 
will,  and  such   an   energy  of  contentment,  as  is 
refreshing  to  behold,  for  all  it  is  so  humbling  to  us 
beholders.   Wilfrid  now  found  work  in  Mercia.     St. 
Theodore's  letter  had  quite  disabused  St.  Ethelred's 
mind  ;   he  received  the  exiled  bishop  with   open 
arms,  and  would  have  established  him  in  one  of  the 
Mercian  sees  if  he  could.     Putta  had  just  died,  but 
Tistellus  had  this  same  year  been  consecrated  in 
his  room,  so  that  the  see  of  Hereford  was  full  ;  and 
for  a   year  Wilfrid  was  obliged  to  live  in  ascetic 
seclusion,  or  in  training  and  leading  forward  King 
Ethelred   to  those  heights  of   Christian  perfection 
which  he  afterwards  attained.     But  his  retirement 
was  of   no   long  duration.    The  next  year,   692, 
Seculph,  the  bishop  of  Lic>  field,  died,  and  Wilfrid 
was  appointed  to  the  vacant  see.    Once  St.  Chad 
had  entered  into  his  labours ;  now  he,  by  a  strange 
revolution,  was  the  successor  of  St.  Chad.    Others 
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say,  with  less  show  of  authority,  that  Leicester  was 
the  new  diocese  of  Wilfrid,  divided  from  Lichfield 
at  Seculph's  death.    Leicester  certainly  does  appear 
to  have  once  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  it  were  so  now;  but  we 
incline  to  think  St.  Wilfrid's  new  see  was  Lichfield, 
and  not  Leicester.^     In  this  same  year  we  find  Wil- 
frid ordaining  the   blessed  Ostfor  as  coadjutor  to 
Bosil,  bishop  of  Worcester,  who  was  broken  with 
age  and  many  infirmities.     Wilfrid's  excuse  for  thus 
consecrating  bishops  was  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  St.  Theodore  being  dead,  and  St.  Bert- 
wald  not  yet  appointed.   So,  for  twelve  whole  years, 
honoured  and  beloved,  Wilfrid  dwelt  among  the  Mer- 
cians, and  for  eleven  years  held  peaceable  possession 
of  the  see  of  Lichfield.     Need  we  conjecture  how 
his  time  was  spent  ?    Secret  austerities  dictated  by 
the  spirit  of  penance  which  shone  forth  so   emi- 
nently in  the  humble-minded  bishop,  and  outward 
indefatigable  labours  for  the  diocese  and  Mercian 
monasteries, — these  were  the  two  sides  of  Wilfrid's 
life.    His  will  grew  to  be  more  and  more  conformed 
to  the  Will  of  God ;  his  faith,  his  hope,  his  love 
gained  new  accessions  daily  through  the  works  of 
penitence  and  charity ;  doubtless,  too,  raptures  in 
prayer  and  ecstacies  at  mass,  and  gifts  of  strange 
foreknowledge  and  celestial  visions  might  be  added: 
we  know  not :  he  lived  the  life  of  a  Saint,  therefore 
he  was  growing  in  sanctity  day  by  day. 

In  697  or  698  Wilfrid  performed  an  episcopal  act, 
which  to  him  would  be  of  a  most  touching  nature, 

1  However,  see  Carte  and  Wharton,  ap.  Peck,  History  of  Stamford, 
ii.  3^' 
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for  it  brought  him  once  more  into  contact  with  his 
poor  wild  Prisons.      Swibert  had  been  one  of  his 
own  subjects,  a  monk  somewhere  on  the  Scottish 
border.   He  was  destined  to  be  the  Apostle  of  West- 
phalia.    In  690  he  had  sailed  into  Friesland,  one  of 
the  mystic  twelve,  of  whom  St.  Willebrord  was  the 
head.    They  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  the 
old  scene  of  Wilfrid's  labours  ;  and  soon  after  Pope 
Sergius  had  consecrated  Willebrord  archbishop  of 
Utrecht,   Swibert  was  sent  into    England    to    be 
ordained  a  regionary  bishop,  that  is,  without  any 
fixed  see.    The  chair  of  Canterbury  was  vacant : 
besides  which,  to  whom  would  he  go  more  naturally 
than  to  his  old  diocesan,  whose  name  yet  lingered 
among  the  rough  people  of  the  Rhenish  swamps  ? 
He  received,  therefore,  his  consecration  from  Wil- 
frid  ;  and  well  may  we  imagine  the  interesting  con- 
versations which  would  pass  between  the  old  and 
young  bishop  about  the  converted  Prisons;  well 
may  we  suppose  that  Swibert  would  seek  for  counsel 
from  the  lips  of  such  a  tried  and  able  missionary  as 
Wilfrid,  one,  too,  who  knew  the  temper  and  the 
ways  of  the  kind-hearted  savages  of  Priesland. 

But  from  this  happy  scene  of  tranquil  labour,  our 
attention  is  now  called  to  a  sad  scene  of  fraud  and 
violence,  a  masterpiece  of  Alfrid's  statesmanship  : 
for  worldly  wisdom  cannot  long  succeed  unless  it 
allies  itself  with  wickedness;  no  difficult  matter 
when  there  is  such  natural  affinity  between  them. 
The  new  primate  was  St.  Bertwald :  he  had  been  a 
monk  at  Glastonbury,  and  afterwards  at  Reculver,  a 
holy  contemplative,  who  edified  the  Saxon  Church 
from  his  high  place  for  seven -and -thirty  years  of 
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austerest  living.     He  was  a  scholur,  too,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  possessed  cither  the  erudition  of 
St.  Theodore,  or  his  talent  for  governing.    The  first 
years  of  his  primacy  were  in  great  measure  occupied 
by  the  Church  and  kmgdom  of  Kent,  which  had 
fallen  into  a  lamentable  state  of  tumult  and  misrule 
in  the  years  which  preceded  iht  reign  of  Withred. 
Even  after  the  synod  of  Becancclde.  much  was  to 
be  done  in   carrying  out   his  decrees,  and  years 
elapsed  before  the  archbishop  could  actively  inter- 
fere in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  north.    The 
time  and  leisure  came  at  last:  it  were  better  the 
holy  man  had  been  deUincd  in  Kent. 

By  some  means  or  other,  and  probably  in  great 
measure  by  false  representations  (for  a  lie  saves 
statcsnunship  much  troublesome  ingenuityX  Alfrid 
gained  St.  BerlwaW  to  his  side,  and  inspired  him 
with  a  jealousy  and  dislike  of  Wilfrid.    The  good 
bishop  of  York  h;id  been  busy  consoling  Ethdrcd 
for  the  loss  of  his  queen,  King  Egfrid's  sister,  who 
had  been  inhumajily  murdered  by  the  people  of 
Lincoln  and  Nottingham  :  he  had  been  witness,  too, 
to  a  wondrous  scene  in  the  great  abbey  of  Elv  the 
disinterring  of  St.  Ethcldr eda  by  St.  Scxburgi,'  her 
sister  and  successor ;  and  it  is  chiefly  on  his  testi- 
raony  that  the  Church  has  received  the  pious  be- 
lief of  the  ijicomiption  of  the  ble*3$ed  virgin's  flesh. 
How  wonderful  a  scene  was  that  I    Go  where  we 
will,  while  Wilfrid  is  alive,  and  in  almost  all  things 
which  concern  the  Church,  the  bishop  of  York  has 
a  work  to  do:  his  biography  is,  if  we  except  the  in^ 
tcmal  regimen  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  the  history 
of  the  Saxon  Church  in  his  day.    Meanwhile,  Alfrid 
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could  not  let  him  alone;  for  a  diaractcristic  of 
statesmanship,  the  only  feature  about  it  which  is  not 
•  simply  utilitarian,  is  an  intense,  painstaking  hatred 
of  high  principle.  St.  Bertwald,  it  appears,  was 
anxious  to  execute  the  Hope's  decrees ;  but  Alfrid 
managed  to  procrastinate,  and  ultimately  to  preju- 
dice the  archbishop  against  Wilfrid.  "As  for  Wil- 
frid;' says  the  author  of  the  Series  Wilfridiana,^  "after 
he  had  now  a  long  time  exercised  his  office  of  a 
bishop  up  and  down  Mercia,  in  703,  at  the  desire  of 
King  Alfrid,  Bertwald  the  archbishop  called  a  general 
council  of  the  bishops  of  all  Britain  to  meet  at 
Nestrefield,  five  miles  north  of  Ripon,  at  which 
council  Wilfrid  was  ordered  to  appear,  ;md  assur- 
ance given  him  that  if  he  could  prove  he  was  really 
injured,  he  should  have  all  imaginable  reparation 
made  for  the  wrong  that  he  complained  w^  done 
him.  Well :  he  came,  but  met  with  none  of  the 
justice  they  promised  him.  For  ssome  bisliops, 
indulging  the  king's  humour,  began  presently  to 
exasperate  Wilfrid  with  false  calumnies,  and  to 
provoke  him  with  all  the  contradictions  they  were 
able.  And  when  they  could  not  prove  what  they 
objected  with  any  sliow  of  reason,  they  at  last 
added  to  their  objections  that  he  would  not  submit 
a  tittle  to  the  decrees  of  Archbishop  Theodore.  To 
whom  answering,  '  I  did  submit,'  said  he,  'to  those 
decrees  of  Theodore  whicli  he  promulged  in  peace, 
and  with  a  c;monical  authority^  and  will  in  every 
particular  obey  them.  Nevertheless,  tell  me  how 
it  is  that  for  two-and-tw^nty  years  ye  can  be  dis- 
obedient to  the  letters  sent  from  the  Apostolic  See, 
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and  so  vehemently  accuse  me  because  I  do  not 
receive  those  institutions  of  Theodore  which  he 
did  not  compose  by  a  canonical  authority,  but,  as 
you  yourselves  very  well  know,  by  the  dictates  of 
discord/  Wilfrid  then  did  not  reckon  they  did  him 
such  an  injury  by  dividing  his  bishopric  into  more 
sees  as  that  those  prelates,  to  wit,  Bosa  and  John, 
should  exercise  the  episcopal  function,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Theodore's  decree  indeed,  but  against 
Wilfrid's  consent  (he  being  then  unjustly  banished), 
were  promoted  to  that  high  honour.  For  the 
Roman  bishop's  decree  was  that  that  diocese  being 
so  large  and  wide  should  be  parted  into  more  sees ; 
but  that  nevertheless  was  not  to  be  done  by  mere 
archiepiscopal  authority  but  a  council  solemnly  as- 
sembled, they  being  first  deposed  who  in  Wilfrid's 
absence  were  contrary  to  the  canons  ordained 
bishops.  This  council  therefore  opposed  itself  to 
the  Apostolic  See,  not  for  that  it  would  part  the 
diocese  of  York,  but  would  itself  confirm  it  to  those 
bishops  who  held  it  by  a  violent  and  unjust  intru- 
sion. Meantime  a  great  many  high  words  without 
any  reason  in  them  being  retorted  among  them 
with  a  noise  confused  enough,  a  young  man  be- 
longing to  the  court  and  well  known  to  Wilfrid 
thrust  himself  into  the  crowd,  and  coming  up  to 
him  acquainted  him  with  the  meaning  of  the  coun- 
cil's being  in  such  a  tumult.  '  They  design  nothing,' 
said  he,  '  but  to  cozen  you,  by  getting  you  first  of 
all  to  set  your  own  hand  to  stand  to  their  judg- 
ments whatever  they  decree  ;  so  that  when  you  are 
once  tied  down  by  the  band  of  confinement,  you 
may  never  be  able  to  alter  anything  afterwards; 
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forasmuch  as  the  result  of  their  decree  will  be  this  ; 
That  you  forfeit  all  that  you  at  any  time  held  in 
lands,  bishoprics,  monasteries,  or  any  other  quality 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Northumbrians ;  and  if  you 
have  procured  anything  in  Mercia  under  King 
Ethelred,  that  you  be  forced  to  relinquish  all  that 
by  surrendering  the  whole  to  the  archbishop,  to 
be  collated  by  him  on  whom  he  pleases :  and  lastly, 
that  by  your  own  subscription  you  be  degraded 
from  the  honour  of  a  bishop.' 

"  Understanding  all  this,  when  the  bishops  urged 
him  to  subscribe,  Wilfrid   stoutly   and  constantly 
refused  to  do  so.     But  whom  they  could  not  trick 
by  cunning,  they  presently  attempted  to  oppress 
by  force.    Wherefore  they  passed  sentence  that  he 
should  be  divested  of  all  that  he  had,  and  not  hold 
so  much  as  the  smallest  portion  of  any  one  little 
house  or  monastery  either  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Northumbrians  or  of  the  Mercians.     Nevertheless, 
when  this  resolution  was  divulged,  his  very  enemies 
were  seized  with  horror  at  the  same,  saying  that 
it  was  an  impious  thing  that  a  person  every  way 
honourable  should  without  any  certain  crime  being 
fixed  on  him  be  stripped  of  all  that  he  had.    Where- 
upon the  king  and  the  archbishop,  being  desired  by 
some  about  them,  granted  him  the  monastery  which 
he  had  erected  at  Ripon,  but  on  this  condition,  that 
he  should  there  quietly  sit  down,  and  without  the 
king's  license  never  go  out  of  the  bounds  of  that 
house,  or   any   longer   administer   the   office  of  a 
bishop,  but  that  of  himself  he  should  renounce  his 
rank  of  honour,  and  confirm  it  with  the  testimony 
of  his  own  subscription.    But  the  synod  now  de- 
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manding  of  him  to  give  up  his  right,  he  acted  like 
a  most  resolute  prelate  ;  for  he  would  not  with  one 
word  spoil  the  labours  of  many  years,  and  condemn 
the  doctrine  and  rites  which  by  his  teaching  the 
province  had  received."  But  let  the  saint  speak  for 
himself,  for  his  speech  is  given  us  by  Eddi,  and  a 
noble  one  it  is,  and  the  precentor  says  that  the  old 
man  of  seventy  delivered  it  with  an  intrepid  voice  : 
"Wherefore  would  ye  compel  me  to  turn  against 
myself  this  sword  of  direful  calamity,  the  subscrip- 
tion of  my  own  condemnation  ?  Unworthy  though 
I  am,  I  have  now  borne  the  name  of  bishop  these 
forty  years,  and  shall  I  without  any  guilt  make  my- 
self a  suspected  person  now  ?  Since  the  first 
fathers  whom  holy  Gregory  sent,  was  not  I  the 
first  to  root  out  the  evil  plants  of  Scottish  planting, 
and  bring  the  Northumbrians  back  to  the  Easter 
and  the  tonsure  of  the  Holy  See  ?  Was  I  not  the 
first  to  teach  you  how  to  sing  like  those  of  old, 
with  double  choirs,  responsories,  and  antiphons ; 
and  the  very  first  to  bring  into  these  parts  the 
monastic  rule  of  the  holy  father  Benedict  ?  And 
now  must  I  condemn  myself,  conscious  as  I  am 
of  no  iniquity  ?  I  appeal  with  all  confidence  to  the 
Apostolic  See  :  let  the  man  who  wishes  to  depose 
me  accompany  me  thither  to  that  judgment.  Let 
the  learned  men  of  Rome  know  for  what  fault  I  am 
to  be  degraded  before  I  consent  thereto."  ^ 

Time  was  when  an  appeal  to  Rome  had  elicited 
nothing  but  jeers  from  the  Northumbrian  court. 
But  Rome's  power,  the  length  and  strength  of  her 
arm,  were  better  known  now  :  crowned  cowards 

>  Eddi  in  Mabill.  Act  Ben. 
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quailed  before  the  eye  of  the  old  man  in  his  white 
cassock  on  the  Vatican.     It  was  hatred  now,  baffled 
spite,  outwitted  statesmanship,  which  broke  forth 
with  all  its  puerile  fury,  when  the  name  of  Rome 
was  pronounced  aloud  by  that  old  and  outworn 
bishop.     Surely  the  baseness  and  the  turpitude  of 
this  wicked  council  need  no  comment;  yet  it  is 
useful  to  observe  that  the  Erastian  bishops  out- 
heroded  Herod,  they  made  their  decree  stronger  than 
Alf rid  wanted  it,  and  so  baffled  him :  thus  it  always  is, 
the  more  a  man  foregoes  his  nature  or  betrays  his 
office,  the  viler  he  becomes ;  a  wicked  bishop  becomes 
a  very  Satan  :  the  lay  nobles  cry  out  against  the  blind 
passion  of  the  decree.    Alfrid  surely  might  be  disap- 
pointed :  that  council  was  to  have  been  a  masterpiece, 
but  lo !  it  was  a  failure ;  and  as  to  Bertwald,  with  what 
heart  he  went  to  vespers  that  evening  we  cannot  tell. 
Deeply  had  Alfrid  humbled  him ;  statesmanship  had 
been  too  much  for  the  pious  contemplative.     He 
would  have  been  happier  that  night  had  he  been  a 
simple  monk  in  his  old  cell  at  Reculver. 

One  thing,  however,  Bertwald  did.  Alfrid  was 
for  using  violence,  the  only  refuge  of  disconcerted 
statesmanship;  but  the  name  of  Rome  had  been 
pronounced,  and  the  archbishop  was  resolute  that 
Wilfrid  should  go  forth  free.  But  the  zeal  of  adula- 
tion has  no  bounds;  it  becomes  grotesque.  The 
Erastian  bishops  probably  perceived  how  Alfrid  the 
Wise  was  vexed  because  truth,  simplicity,  and  firm- 
ness had  been  too  much  for  him ;  and  they  pro- 
mulged  a  decree  excommunicating  Wilfrid  and  his 
adherents.  Nay,  to  such  a  disgraceful  excess  did 
their  spite  proceed,  that  if  any  of  Wilfrid's  abbots 
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or  monks  sat  at  table  and  blessed  the  food  set 
before  him  by  signing  the  cross  over  it,  they  threw 
what  he  left  to  the  dogs,  and  washed  the  vessels  out 
of  which  he  ate  with  the  same  ceremony  as  if  they 
were  polluted  things  !  Meanwhile,  Wilfrid  retired 
into  Mercia,  and  related  to  St.  Ethelred  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  tumultuous  synod  :  the  king  was 
true  to  Wilfrid  ;  he  expressed  the  greatest  indigna- 
tion and  disgust  at  what  had  happened,  and,  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  pledged  himself  to  keep 
Wilfrid's  abbeys  for  him  till  his  return. 

What  wonderful  faith  St.  Wilfrid  had  in  Rome  ! 
What  indomitable  energy  in  himself !  The  old 
Saxon  bishop  with  threescore  and  ten  years  upon 
his  back,  and  well-nigh  twenty  of  laborious  exile — 
he  started  for  Rome  with  all  the  freshness  of  his 
impatient  youth  when  first  liberated  from  the 
Kentish  court.  His  light  burned  clear  to  the  last ; 
his  had  been  a  life  of  pure-thoughted  abstinence, 
and  therefore  he  had  no  old  age.  What  a  help 
cheerfulness  is  in  religion,  a  real,  genuine,  un- 
affected mirth  of  heart,  dwelling  in  its  own  sun- 
shine, pure,  humble,  loving,  and  outpouring  itself 
in  all  manner  of  courtesy  and  considerateness  upon 
all  who  come  within  its  reach.  There  is  no  mag- 
nanimity where  there  is  not  cheerfulness.  Melan- 
choly may  be  meditative  and  touching,  but  it 
cannot  be  magnanimous.  There  is  something  quite 
heroic  about  Wilfrid's  cheerfulness  ;  it  was  the  staff 
he  walked  with  all  his  life  long,  up  hill  and  down, 
for  his  had  been  an  uneven  road  ;  it  was  the  staff 
the  old  pilgrim  leaned  upon  as  he  went  forth  all 
that  long  way  to  Rome.    Why  was  it  that  no  one 
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ever  heard  a  word  from  Wilfrid's  lips  of  querulous 
complaint,  of  accusation  of  his  enemies  ?    Why  was 
it  that  in  England,  abroad,  even  before  the  Roman 
synods,  the  bishop  was  silent  about  his  slanderers, 
and  kept  meekly  to   a  bare   defence  of  himself  ? 
Why  was  it,  but  that  he  was  a  cheerful  man,  and 
hated   sin   with   such   a   thorough   hatred  that   he 
would  not  keep  it  in  his  mind  to  brood  upon,  even 
when  it  had  so  nearly  concerned  himself  ?     A  man 
can  do  no  work  who  is  not  cheerful ;  and  cheerful- 
ness only  flows  from  one  fountain,  an  ascetic  life. 
Shamefaced  confession,  daily  examination  of  con- 
science, the  interruption  of  canonical  hours,  fasting, 
watching,  endurance  of  cold,  voluntary  discomforts, 
are  all  harsh-sounding  words,  and  to  worldly  ears 
dead,   unhelpful  formalities ;   yet  of  these  comes 
cheerfulness.     Elastic  spirits  spring  from  an  exa- 
mined conscience ;  a  disencumbered  mind  to  think 
of  and  act  for  our  neighbours  is  soon  the  growth 
of  sacramental  confession,  which  alone  is  our  safe- 
guard against  morbid  self-inspection.     Love  of  God 
is  the  child  of  fasting,  and  to  watch  and  to  be  cold 
gives  a  man  such  an  onlooking' disposition,  that  he 
bursts  easily  from  the  fretting  trammels  and  effemi- 
nate retardments  of  his  "  old  self,"  which  he  durst 
not  leave  behind  were  he  not  conscious  that  he  was 
doing  works  of  penance  which  sufficiently  provide 
for  the  memory  of  the  past,  for  all  such  works  cry 
Aniplius  lava  me  at  all  hours  of  the  day.    Thus, 
while  on  the  modern  system  religion  becomes  a 
weak,  delicate,  sickly,  timorous,  unnerving  psycho- 
logy, by  the  help  of  Catholic  austerities  it  is  a  keen, 
vigorous,  masculine,  self-forgetting,  loving,   hard- 
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working,  bright-faced,  and  light-hearted  thing,  de- 
lightful to  contemplate,  as  if  it  were  in  its  measure 
a  visible  disclosure  of  the  mercy  and  the  justice  of 
Him  whose  grace  it  is.     But  where  is  Christ  in  all 
this  ?  a  man  may  say.     Everywhere  ;  if  men  would 
know  what  it  is  to  love  Christ,  they  must  read  the 
lives  of  the  austere  Saints ;  they  threw  themselves 
out  of  themselves  into  Him,  and  none  but  ascetics 
can  do  so.    The  love  of  God  is  the  keeping  of  His 
commandments ;    where   then   is   that    love    when 
those  commandments  are    decried    as    bondage? 
The  work  of  a  Christian  is  the  bearing  of  a  Cross ; 
how  is  that  work  done  when  the  Cross  is  laid  aside  ? 
Scanty  churches,  few  priests,  children  uneducated, 
poor  unrelieved,  colonies  unevangelised,  the  bride- 
groom gone,  and  yet  no  fasting  !    St.  Wilfrid  might 
have  asked,  where  is  Christ  in  all  this  ?    When  the 
world  is  crucified  to  us,  and  we  unto  the  world,  we 
shall  learn  that  the  love  of  Christ  is  other  than  we 
deemed   it.     The   world    a    Cross,   we,   each  one 
separately,  nailed  thereon,  or  with  manful  hands 
in  the  act  of  nailing  ourselves  thereto,  so  that  the 
world  and  we  together  make  up  the  figure  of  a 
living  Crucifix— is  this  the   fashion  of  our   lives  ? 
If  not,  let  us  fear  God,  and  make  haste  along  our 
way,  asking  of  the  Saints,  whose  lives  were  of  such 
guise  as  that,  how  we  may  at  length,  not  fear  only, 
but  likewise  learn  to  love,  and  in  the  end  win  such 
a  hope  that  we  may  have  boldness  even  amid  the 
affrighting  pomp  of  Doomsday. 

With  a  right  merry  heart  and  joyous  trust,  Wilfrid 
went  forth  to  Rome ;  it  was  about  Christmas  when 
he  got  there,  his  third  visit  and  his  last.    A  Greek 
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then  sat  upon  St.  Peter's  chair,  John  VI.  "  Thither, 
also,"  we  are  again  quoting  the  author  of  the  Series 
Wilfridiana,  "were  reached  messengers  from  Bert- 
wald,  the  archbishop,  with  his  letters  of  accusation, 
humbly  requesting  audience  to  be  given  them  from 
that  most  glorious  See,  concerning  the  message 
whereon  they  were  employed.  But  when  Pope 
John  VI.,  with  his  bishops  assembled  from  all  parts, 
were  come  to  the  place  where  synods  were  then 
wont  to  be  held,  Wilfrid  first  presented  a  schedule 
of  his  petition  to  the  synod,  praying  that  the  pontiff 
would  vouchsafe  to  request  Ethelred,  king  of  the 
Mercians  (by  the  same  instance  of  authority  where- 
with his  predecessors  Agatho,  Benedict,  and  Sergius 
required  it  before)  that  no  man  might  presume, 
through  envy  or  wicked  covetousness,  to  invade  or 
take  from  him  those  monasteries  with  their  appur- 
tenances which  were  given  him  by  King  Ethelred 
himself,  his  brother  Wulfere,  or  any  other  persons 
whatsoever,  for  the  redemption  of  their  souls.  Like- 
wise that  he  would  entreat  King  Alfrid  to  fulfil  all 
those  things  which  his  own  predecessor  Agatho  had 
decreed.  But  if  this  should  perchance  seem  hard 
to  the  king  [how  little  deserving  the  Saint's  con- 
siderate humility  !],  that  the  bishopric  of  the  city  of 
York,  with  the  monasteries  which  he  held  and  were 
very  many,  might  be  bestowed  at  the  Pope's  pleasure 
on  whom  he  should  think  would  best  govern  them ; 
and  that  only  two  monasteries,  Ripon  and  Hexham, 
with  all  their  lands  and  possessions,  be  restored  to 
him.  Pope  John,  when  he  heard  these  things, 
thought  it  necessary  to  examine  what  his  pre- 
decessors had  decreed  in  this  affair.    What  helped 
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to  acquit  Wilfrid  at  this  time,  as  Bede  himself  tells 
us,  was  a  reading  of  the  acts  of  the  Synod^  of  Pope 
Agatho,  held  when  Wilfrid  was  the  second  time  at 
Rome,  and  sitting  in  council  among  the  bishops 
there.     For  when  (as  the  cause  ^  required)  the  acts 
of  that  synod  were  on  some  certain  days  read  be- 
fore the  nobles  and  a  multitude  of  others  at  the 
Pope's  command,  they  came  at  last  to  the  place 
where  it  was  written,  'Wilfrid,  beloved   of  God, 
bishop  of  the  city  of  York,  appealing  to  the  Apos- 
tolic See  about  his  own  business,  and  by  authority 
of  the  same  concerning  matters  certain  and  un- 
certain absolved,  and  set  in  the  seat  of  judgment, 
with   one  hundred  and  twenty-five  other  bishops 
assembled  in  synod,  professed,  and  with  his  sub- 
scription confirmed  the  true  and  Catholic  faith,  for 
all  the  north  part  or  islands  of  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  are  inhabited  by  the  nations  of  the  English 
and  Britons,  together  with  the  Picts  and  Scots.' 
When    it   was    read,   a    great    surprise   seized    the 
audience,  and  the  reader  stopping  short,  they  began 
to  inquire  of  one  another,  who  that  Bishop  Wilfrid 
was.    Then  Boniface,  a  counsellor  of  the  Pope's, 
and  many  others  who  had  seen  him  there  in  Pope 
Agatho's  time,  said  that  he  was  the  bishop  who, 
being  lately  accused  by  his  countrymen,  was  again 
come  thither  to  be  judged  by  the  Apostolic  See ; 
who  being  accused  before,  said  they,  and  repairing 
hither  (the  cause  and  controversy  of  both  parties 
being  presently   after  heard  and  adjudged),  was 
pronounced  by  Pope  Agatho  to  have  been  driven 

»  Against  the  Monothelites. 

-  Not  Wilfrid's  cause,  but  some  other  business. 
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from  his  bishopric  contrary  to  right,  and  had  in  so 
great  esteem  by  him,  that  he  would  needs  command 
him  to  take  his  place  in  a  council  of  bishops  which 
he  assembled,  as  a  person  of  an  uncorrupt  faith 
and  an  upright  life.  Which  being  heard,  they  all, 
together  with  the  pontiff  himself,  said,  A  man  of  so 
great  authority,  who  had  been  a  bishop  near  forty 
years,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  condemned,  but 
being  absolved  entirely  from  the  crimes  whereof 
he  was  accused,  should  be  returned  with  honour. 
Afterwards,  one  day,  the  synod  being  assembled, 
they  commanded  Wilfrid's  party  and  his  accusers, 
who  came  from  the  archbishop,  to  appear.  Where- 
upon his  accusers  first  said,  that  Bishop  Wilfrid, 
contumaciously  opposing  the  canons  of  Bcrtwald, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  all  Britain  (although 
these  canons  were  decreed  before  a  synod),  refused 
to  submit  to  the  same.  To  the  substance  of  which 
accusation  Wilfrid  thus  replied :  '  I  humbly  and 
earnestly  beseech  your  most  excellent  Holiness 
that,  condescending  to  so  mean  a  person  a$  1  am, 
you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  the  truth  of  this  matter 
from  me.  For  1  was  sittmg  in  counciP  with  my 
own  abbots,  priests,  and  deacons,  when  they  sent 
to  me  one  of  the  bishops  tliere  assembled  [/>,  with 
St.  Bertwald]  to  ask  mc  in  the  king's  name,  as  also 
in  the  archbishop's,  if  I  would  submit  to  the  sole 
determination  of  the  archbishop  himsself,  and  was 
ready  to  comply  with  ever>*  particular  he  Iiad  de- 
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*  Wilfrid  seemt  her«  (o  be  reUcing  some  itA£C  of  the  proocedlnp 
prior  to  the  iniqcdtoiis  oounci]  at  Nestrefield !  hii  sUence  about  tibat 
council  is  only  another  iostMwc  of  ha»  homility,  irirmlniint,  and  ftore 
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creed  in  his  own  private  judgment  or  not  ?  To  this 
I  answered  the  bishop  who  asked  me,  It  were  fitting 
we  should  first  know  what  the  sentence  of  his  judg- 
ment is,  before  we  can  declare  whether  we  are  ready 
or  no  to  submit  to  it.  He  then  affirmed  he  did  not 
know  what  it  was  himself;  nor  would  the  arch- 
bishop, he  said,  by  revealing  it  to  any  of  us  after 
any  other  manner,  be  willing  to  make  known  the 
full  of  his  resolution,  without  we  first,  in  open 
council,  with  our  own  hands  would  freely  sub- 
scribe, that  resolving  to  obey  his  sole  judgment  in 
all  things,  and  no  ways  declining  it,  we  will  not 
depart  a  jot  therefrom.  I  said,  I  never  before  now 
heard  that  a  subscription  so  strict  and  full  of  con- 
finement as  this,  was  insisted  upon  by  any  man 
whatever ;  that,  being  bound  as  strongly  as  by  an 
oath,  he  should  promise  to  perform  the  decrees 
made,  though  requiring  impossibilities  ;  and  all  this 
before  he  might  know  what  they  contained.  Never- 
theless, I  replied  there,  before  the  assembly,  that 
in  all  things  wherein  the  archbishop's  judgment 
appeared  agreeable  to  the  decrees  of  the  holy 
fathers,  and  to  precedents  and  canonical  defini- 
tions, and  in  no  wise  differing  from  the  synod  of 
St.  Agatho  and  the  rest  of  his  orthodox  successors, 
we  shall  be  found  heartily  ready  to  submit  to  it.' 
This  tractable  answer  having  produced  in  the 
Romans  a  joyful  applause,  his  accusers  were  or- 
dered to  return  home,  the  bishops  saying,  that 
though  it  was  provided  by  the  canons  that  every 
accuser  who  was  found  faulty  in  the  first  article  of 
his  charge  should  be  heard  no  further,  they,  never- 
theless,  out  of  reverence  for  Archbishop  Bertwald, 


would  not  be  wanting,  but  discuss  everything  in 
order  thoroughly.  Whereupon  it  came  to  pass, 
that  within  four  months  after  there  being  held 
seventy  little  councils,^  solely  or  chiefly  upon  this 
account,  they  had  all  an  end  as  glorious  for  Wilfrid 
as  ignominious  for  his  accusers.  In  704,  therefore, 
the  Pope  wrote  to  the  Kings  Ethelred  and  Alfrid, 
and  to  the  Archbishop  Bertwald,  to  restore  him  to 
his  see.     The  bull  which  he  sent  to  those  kings  ran 

thus  : — 

" '  To  the  most  eminent  lords,  Ethelred,  king  of 
the  Mercians,  and  Alfrid,  king  of  the  provinces  of 
Deira  and  Bernicia,  John  the  Pope  :  We  rejoice 
at  the  accessions,  through  God's  working  grace  of 
your  excellent  religion  ;  discerning  the  fervour  of 
the  faith  in  you,  which,  the  Lord  enlightening  your 
souls,  you  received  by  the  preaching  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Apostles,  and  now  effectually  retain,  that  a 
yet  better  accession  may  fulfil  our  joy.  But  the 
inextricable  dissension  of  some  hath  afflicted  our 
soul,  and  made  sad  the  ears  of  our  fellow-priests 
and  the  whole  Church,  which  also,  with  the  Lord's 
assistance,  it  behoves  us  to  bring  to  correction,  that 
not  being  despisers  of  the  pontifical  decrees,  but 
obedient  sons,  ye  may  together  be  approved  keepers 
of  the  pontifical  decrees  before  the  Lord,  the  Judge 
of  all  men.  For  long  ago,  when,  under  our  pre- 
decessor Pope  Agatho,  of  apostolic  memory.  Bishop 
Wilfrid,  coming  hither,  appealed  to  the  Apostolic 
See,  his  adversaries,  who  then  came  hither  from 
Theodore,  of  venerable  memory,  archbishop  of  the 

1  Conciliabula.  Eddi  Steph. 
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Church  of  Canterbury,  and  from  the  Abbess  Hilda, 
of  religious  memory,  to  accuse  him,  being  present, 
the  bishops  from  divers  provinces  being  with  the 
above-named  holy  Pope  here  likewise  assembled, 
regularly  inquired  into  the  allegations  of  both  parties, 
and  sententially  decreed  between  them :  which  same 
sentence  his  successors,  the  holy  Popes  our  prede- 
cessors, thought  good  to  follow.  Neither  was  the 
prelate  Theodore,  of  venerable  memory  (who  was 
sent  from  this  Apostolic  See),  ever  known  after- 
wards to  contradict  what  was  done,  or  send  any 
further  accusation  to  this  Apostolic  See  ;  but  rather, 
as  hath  appeared,  both  from  what  he  declared  and 
by  the  pontific  decrees,  submitted  to  that  sentence. 
It  were,  therefore,  with  God's  assistance,  to  be  pre- 
vented, that  no  dissension  be  upheld  in  one  place, 
whilst  everywhere  else  there  is  a  perfect  unanimity 
both  of  fellow-priests  and  people.  So  much  we 
have  thought  good  to  premise  concerning  affairs 
past.  Touching  present  matters  also  we  have  judged 
proper  to  make  known  to  your  Christian  excel- 
lencies, that  those  who  have  come  hither  from  the 
said  isle  of  Britain,  and  brought  accusations  against 
Bishop  Wilfrid,  he  afterwards  arriving  here  with  his 
brethren,  they  have  retorted  upon  his  accusers  the 
very  things  which  they  accused  him  of ;  whose  dif- 
ferences we  have  for  some  days  procured  to  be 
heard  before  a  convention  of  bishops  and  priests, 
who  happened  to  be  at  present  here  ;  before  whom 
all  the  particulars  whatever,  which  the  parties  have 
either  in  former  or  fresh  writings  brought  in  charge, 
or  they  could  here  find,  or  was  verbally  alleged  by 
them,  being  carefully  discussed,  have  been  brought 
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to  our  cognition ;  till  they,  the  principal  persons 
among  whom  the  contention  hath  arisen,  shall  meet 
together,  who,  to  put  an  end  to  all  disputes,  ought 
to  assemble  and  sit  in  council.    And,  therefore,  we 
admonish  Bertwald,  prelate  of  the  holy  Church  of 
Canterbury,  our  most  reverend  brother  (whom,  by 
authority  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  we  have 
confirmed  archbishop  there),  to  call  a  synod  together 
with  Bishop  Wilfrid  ;  and  a  council  being  regularly 
celebrated,  that  he  cause  the  Bishops  Bosa  and  John 
to  come  into  the  synod ;  and  that  he  hear  what 
both  parties  have  to  say,  and  consider  what  they 
are  among  themselves  willing  to  agree  to ;  and  if 
so  be  that  by  his  management  he  shall  be  able  to 
determine  this  regularly  at  the  synod,  he  does  a 
grateful  thing  to  us  and  the   parties.     But,  if  it 
otherwise   fall   out,  let  him   synodically  admonish 
them,  that  upon  his  admonitions  each  party  may 
consider  what  things  will  be  most  convenient  for 
themselves ;  and  then  let  them  come  together  to 
this  Apostolic  See,  that  what  hath  not  hitherto  been 
determined  may  be  debated  and  decided  in  a  fuller 
council ;  and  so  they  who  come  in  discord  may,  by 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  return  in  peace.    Like- 
wise, let  every  one  of  them  who  shall  refuse  or, 
what  is  to  be  execrated,  despise  to  come,  know  that 
he  ought  to  submit  himself  to  a  dejection,  and  be 
thrown  hence,  and  not  received  there  by  any  of  the 
prelates  or  faithful.    For  he  who  hath  lived  dis- 
obedient  to  Christ  his  Author,  cannot  be  received 
among  His  ministers  and  disciples.    Moreover,  let 
your  Christian  and  royal  highnesses,  for  the  fear  of 
God  and  reverence  and  peace  of  the  Christian  faith, 
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which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  gave  to  His  disciples, 
cause  a  speedy  meeting  and  concurrence  in  this 
affair ;  that  these  things,  of  which,  by  God's  inspira- 
tion, we  have  a  thorough  insight,  may  take  effect ; 
that,  for  your  religious  endeavours  of  this  sort,  there 
may  be  laid  up  for  you  a  reward  in  heaven,  and 
that  Christ  being  your  protector,  you  may  in  this 
world  reign  safely,  and  at  length  enjoy  the  blessed 
society  of   His  eternal  kingdom.     Wherefore,  my 
most  dear  sons,  remember  what  the  most  blessed 
Agatho,  and  the  rest  of  the  prelates  of  the  Roman 
Church  after  him,  together  with  us,  in  one  voice, 
by  apostolic  authority,  have  ordained  in  this  same 
affair.    For  he  he  who  he  will,  who  with  audacious 
rashness  shall  despise  what  wc  have  done,  he  shiill 
not  go  unpunished  by  God,  or,  being  debarred  from 
heaven,  escape  without  lo^.    The  Mo«t  High  Grace 
keep  safe  your  eminences,' " 

Never  was  there  upon  earth  a  tribunal  so  auRust 
as  that  of  Rome!     While  in  the  local  Churches 
party  spirit  and  factious  tumult,  the  wrath  of  kings 
and  the  strife  of  prelates,  keep  all  things  in  effer- 
vescence, the  patient  discernment,  the  devout  tran- 
quillity of  deliberation,  the  unimpassioncd  disen- 
tanglement  of    truth   from   falsehood,   the    kindly 
suspense,  the  saintly  moderation  without  respect 
of  persons,  the  clear-voiced  utterance  of  the  decree 
at  Iast,--how  wonderful  were  all  these  things  in 
the  court  of  Rome  !    With  profoundest  reverence 
be  it  spoken,  did  not  this  tribunal  faintly  shadow 
forth  the  irapcrturbcd  peace,  long-suffering,  merci- 
ful  delay  yet    loving   promptitude  of   the    Divine 
judgments?     Earth  trembled  and  was  stUI :   for 
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many  a  century  was  this  true  of  Rome ;  surely  it 
was  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our 
eyes.  Seventy  councils  held  to  sift,  to  balance,  to 
compare,  to  adjust  what  might  seem  a  petty  strife 
in  a  far-off  diocese  of  a  little  island  1  Wilfrid  might 
well  have  faith  in  Rome,  might  well  go  through  all 
he  did  to  teach  his  Saxon  countrymen  the  like  con- 
soling and  reverential  trust.  The  aged  Wilfrid — he 
had  walked  great  part  of  the  way  to  Rome,  for  all 
his  three-score  years  and  ten  :  he  had  walked,  at 
least,  from  those  litora  australia  of  which  Eddi 
speaks ;  he  had  gone  pedestri  gressu  over  rough 
and  smooth,  till  he  came  to  the  Pope's  feet,  and 
there  he  knelt  down — fit  resting-place,  indeed,  for 
a  toil-worn  Saint.  Now  he  had  his  journey  over 
again  ;  but  first, — Wilfrid  forgot  not  that, — there 
were  the  basilicas  and  holy  places  to  visit  for  de- 
votion ;  we  have  particular  reasons  for  knowing 
that  he  had  a  singular  love  of  those  two  basilicas 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  San  Paolo,  of  which  last, 
in  better  days,  the  English  sovereigns  were  the 
keepers,  when  St.  Paul  had  not  been  set  against  St. 
Peter.  Again  did  Wilfrid,  covetous  old  man  !  beg 
rehcs  to  take  to  his  dear  England,  and  purple  and 
silk  for  the  frontals  of  the  altars  and  the  chasubles 
of  the  priests ;  and  ample  chasubles  (not  the  mean 
clipped  chasubles  of  our  times)  St.  Wilfrid's  priests 
no  doubt  had  :  lie  would  not  be  sparing  of  his  silk, 
for  he  was  given  to  magnificence,  like  Hugh  of 
Clugny,  or  Suger  of  St.  Dcnys.  Obedient  as  he 
was  to  St.  Benedict  in  most  things,  Wilfrid  would 
have  been  a  perfect  sophist  if  any  one  had  urged 
holy  poverty  in  Church  adornments.    Once,  again, 
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over  rough  and  smooth  (per  plana  et  aspera),  but 
Eddi  does  not  say  pedestri  gressUy  Wilfrid,  with  his 
selfsame  staff  of  cheerfulness,  trudged  like  a  sturdy 
pilgrim  back  to  his  native  land.  In  years  past,  St. 
Theodore  had  forced  a  horse  upon  him,  and  now 
Pope  John  had  forbidden  the  cold  water  at  night, 
and  otherwise  retrenched  the  old  man's  austerities. 
But  Wilfrid  endured  this,  as  he  did  most  things, 
with  an  onlooking  cheerfulness. 

The  Alps  were  cleared,  and  V/ilfrid  came  at  last 
to  Meaux.  Meaux  and  its  vicinity  had  long  been 
noted  for  hospitality  to  us  Western  islanders. 
Agneric  had  received  St.  Columban  as  a  guest  at 
his  seat  of  Champigne,  in  Brie,  two  leagues  from 
Meaux.  This  was  in  610.  St.  Faro  was  Agneric's 
son,  and  he  was  made  bishop  of  Meaux  in  626,  and 
having  peopled  his  diocese  with  Saints,  earned  by 
his  own  ascetic  life  the  honours  of  canonisation 
himself.  It  was  in  St.  Faro's  palace  at  Meaux 
that  the  abbot  Adrian  spent  his  winter,  while  St. 
Theodore  was  the  guest  of  Agilbert  at  Paris.  It 
was  to  this  city  of  Meaux  that  Wilfrid  came.  The 
stout-hearted  old  man  was  manifestly  broken  with 
travel ;  his  heart  never  failed  him ;  indeed  his 
body  had  been  leaning  on  his  spirit  this  long 
while ;  now  it  could  go  no  farther,  and  the  bishop 
lay  down  to  die.  True,  he  had  ridden  from  Rome 
this  time,  but  three-score  years  and  ten  require  an 
easier  seat  than  a  saddle  day  after  day,  for  many  a 
weary  league.  Let  St.  Bede  tell  the  rest :  ^  "  Pass- 
ing through  France,  on  his  way  back  to  Britain,  on 
a  sudden  he  fell  sick,  and  the  distemper  increasing, 

*  V.  19.     Dr.  Giles's  Translation. 
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was  so  ill  that  he  could  not  ride,  but  was  carried  in 
his  bed.     Being  thus  come  to  the  city  of  Meaux,  in 
France,  he  lay  four  days  and  nights,  as  if  he  had 
been  dead,  and  only  by  his  faint  breathing  showed 
that  he  had  any  life  in  him  ;  having  continued  so 
four    days,   without    meat    or    drink,   speaking   or 
hearing,   he   at   length,   on   the   fifth    day,   in    the 
morning,  as    it    were    awakening    out   of   a    dead 
sleep,  sat  up  in   the   bed,  and  opening  his   eyes, 
saw    numbers  of   brethren    singing   and    weeping 
about  him,  and  fetching  a  sigh,  asked  where  Acca 
the   priest  was  ?     This  man,  being   called,  imme- 
diately came  in,  and  seeing  him  thus  recovered  and 
able  to  speak,  knelt  down,  and  returned  thanks  to 
God,  with  all  the  brethren  there  present.     When 
they  had  sat  awhile,  and  begun  to  discourse  with 
much   reverence  on   the  heavenly  judgments,  the 
bishop   ordered   the  rest   to  go  out  for  an   hour, 
and  spoke  to  the  priest  Acca  in  this  manner  :  '  An 
awful   vision  has  now  appeared   to  me,  which    I 
wish   you  to  hear  and   keep   secret,   till   I   know 
how  God  will  please  to  dispose  of  me.    There  stood 
by  me  a  certain  person,  remarkable  for  his  white 
garments,  telling  me  he  was  Michael  the  archangel, 
and  said,  I  am  sent  to  save  you  from  death  :  for  the 
Lord  hath  granted  you  life,  through  the  prayers  and 
tears  of  the  disciples,  and  the  intercession  of  His 
Blessed  Mother  Mary  of  perpetual  virginity  ;  where- 
fore I   tell  you,  that  you  shall  now  recover  from 
this  sickness ;  but  be  ready,  for  I   will  return  to 
visit  you  at  the  end  of  four  years.     But  when  you 
come  into  your  country,  you  shall  recover  most 
of  the  possessions  that  have  been  taken  from  you, 
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and  shall  end  your  days  in  perfect  peace/  The 
bishop  accordingly  recovered,  at  which  all  persons 
rejoiced,  and  setting  forward  on  his  journey  arrived 
in  Britain/'  Doubtless  the  cause  of  St.  Wilfrid's 
revealing  this  secret  vision  to  St.  Acca  only  (who 
had  been  brought  up  by  St.  Bosa,  yet  now  followed 
Wilfrid),  was  partly  the  blessed  Saint's  profound 
humility,  and  partly  his  uncertainty  whether  it 
might  not  have  been  an  illusion,  and  then,  if 
falsified  by  the  event,  the  knowledge  of  it  might 
have  created  in  others  either  profaneness  or  dis- 
trust. Those  who  receive  Divine  favours  of  any 
sort  are  usually  men  Httle  inclined  to  publish  them  ; 
even  ordinary  Christians  can  understand  why  this 
should  be.  What  more  humbling,  more  unspeak- 
ably humbling,  than  an  answered  prayer  ?  yet  the 
love  it  stirs  breeds,  not  vocal  thanks  or  hearty 
utterance,  but  a  breathless  hush,  because  of  the 
Lord's  recent  nearness  to  us,  or  touch  upon  us. 

"Wilfrid,"-  says  Eddi,  "washed  his  face  and 
hands  with  much  hilarity,"  and  took  some  food, 
and  in  a  few  days  journeyed  to  the  sea,  and,  after 
a  prosperous  voyage,  landed  in  Kent.  St.  Bertwald 
received  the  papal  decrees  with  becoming  reverence, 
undertook  to  reverse  the  harsh  judgments  of  the 
former  synod,  and  was  unfeignedly  reconciled  to 
Wilfrid.  All  this  was  as  it  should  be.  Then  there 
was  a  regular  gathering  of  Wilfrid's  abbots  in 
London,  and  great  rejoicings  :  this  too  is  refresh- 
ing to  read  of.  Then  the  old  man  went  north- 
wards, not  to  Ktn^f  but  to  Sami,  Ethelred,  for  he 
was  now  a  monk  at  Bardney ;  Wilfrid  had  had  a 
hand  in  this;  and  when  he  saw  his  royal  friend, 
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crowned  with  a  Catholic  tonsure,  he  wept  for  joy, 
and  there  was  kissing  and  embracing,  which  Eddi 
tells  us  of  in  a  most  complacent  way  ;  and  Kenred, 
whom  Ethelred  had  made  king,  promised  to  observe 
the  Roman  decrees,  and  to  restore  Wilfrid  all  his 
abbeys  inviolate.     And  this,  too,  was  as  it  should 
be  :  for  Ethelred,  when  the  Pope's  letter  was  given 
him,  received  it  on  his  knees,  and  that,  beyond  a 
doubt,  had  been  a  lesson  from  his  friend  Wilfrid. 
But  Alfrid,  the  statesman,  he  was  sullen,  as  most 
men  are  when  they  have  been  outwitted.    Wilfrid 
sent  to  him  Badwin  a  priest,  and  Alufrid  the  school- 
master at  Ripon  :  Alfrid  received  them  mildly,  and 
fixed  a  time  when  they  should  come  for  his  answer. 
He  refused  to  obey  the  Pope's  decree,  or  admit 
Wilfrid ;  he  w^as  determined  to  have  the  best  of  it 
to  the  last.    But  the  statesman,  Alfrid  the  Wise,  had 
never  done  a  sillier  thing  than  disobey  the  com- 
mands of  Rome.    The  Pope's  letter  had  ended  with 
a  warning,  and  the  warnings  of  the  Church,  un- 
heeded, grow  into  maledictions.    The  messengers 
of  Wilfrid  turned  their  backs  on  Driffield,  a  village 
by  the  river  Hull  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  gone,  the  king  was  seized  with  a  sore  disease, 
and  lost  the  use  of  all  his  limbs.     Finding  himself 
at  death's  door,  he  sent  for  the  abbesses  Elfleda  and 
Edilburga,  and  confessed  his  sin   in   thus  malig- 
nantly persecuting  Wilfrid  in  their  presence  and  be- 
fore other  witnesses,  adding,  "  If  Wilfrid  could  have 
come  soon  enough  to  me,  on  my  sending  for  him, 
I  would  immediately  have  made  amends  for  my 
offence.     For  I  had  vowed  to  God  and  St.  Peter, 
if  I  had  got  well  of  this  infirmity,  to  observe  all 
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things  according  to  the  holy  Wilfrid's  mind,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Apostolic  See.  But,  as  it  pleases 
God  I  shall  die,  I  require,  in  the  Name  of  God, 
whoever  succeeds  me,  to  make  peace  and  agree- 
ment with  Bishop  Wilfrid  for  the  peace  of  mine  and 
his  own  soul."  So  Alfrid  died.  Had  he  thrown 
his  wisdom  upon  the  side  of  God's  Church,  what 
might  not  this  royal  scholar  have  done  for  the 
north ;  as  it  was,  his  reign  left  no  trace  behind  ;  he 
squandered  his  talents  in  persecuting  a  bishop,  in 
order  to  free  the  State  from  the  salutary  restraints 
of  the  Church,  and  the  bishop  outwitted  the  scholar 
in  his  craft,  called  in  Rome,  and  Rome  beat  the 
king  to  the  ground.  The  same  edifying  drama  has 
been  enacted  over  and  over  again  for  the  instruction 
of  the  world :  yet  States  are  slow  learners  :  they  die 
before  their  nonage  is  past ;  while  the  Church  re- 
mains old  in  years  and  wisdom,  young  in  power 
and  freshness. 

Alfrid  died  in  705,  and  Eadulf  succeeded  him. 
To  him  Wilfrid  came,  accompanied  by  the  king's 
own  son,  who  appears  to  have  been  receiving  his 
education  in  the  monastery  of  Ripon,  sending  mes- 
sengers before  him.  But  the  king's  counsellors 
were  strong  and  well :  they  derided  the  deathbed 
repentance  of  the  late  monarch ;  they  deemed  his 
intellect  enfeebled  by  disease.  By  their  advice, 
Eadulf  answered  Wilfrid's  messengers  austerely, 
and  said,  "  I  swear  by  my  life,  if  he  does  not  depart 
my  kingdom  in  six  days'  time,  as  many  of  his  com- 
panions as  I  find  shall  be  put  to  death."  But  the 
malediction  in  no  long  while  found  out  Eadulf  also. 
A  conspiracy  was  raised  against  him  by  the  nobility, 
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for  he  was  a  usurper,  and  he  was  deposed  and 
slain  in  two  months.    Then  Osred,  Alfrid's  son,  suc- 
ceeded ;   and  St.  Bertwald  called  a  council  on  the 
Nidd,  and  Wilfrid  was  there,  and  Bosa,  and  John  of 
Beverley,  and  Eadbert  of  Lindisfarne,  five  canonised 
Saints,  at  that  time  enemies :  and  the   archbishop 
spoke,   and    said    that    Rome    must    be    obeyed; 
and   Bosa,  and   John,  and  Eadbert  opposed,  and 
Elfleda  testified  to  Alfrid's  dying  words.     St.  Wil- 
frid was  humble,  and  outworn,  and  he  knew  the 
number  of  his  days  ;  and  he  gave  up  his  bishoprics, 
for  his  battle  was  won,  and  he  had  not  fought  it  for 
himself,  but  for  a  principle  which  that  day,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nidd,  men  bowed  to  in  fear  and  reve- 
rence.   And  Berectfrid,  a  great  noble,  spoke,  and 
said  that,  in  the  siege  of  Bamborough,  when  they 
were  in  straits,  and  Eadulf's  men  pressed  them  hard, 
they  vowed,   if    they   should    conquer,   to   follow 
Alfrid's  dying  words,  and  obey  the  See  of  Rome. 
And  Wilfrid  asked  for  his  abbeys  of  Ripon  and  of 
Hexham,  and  would  have  no  more  ;  and  they  gave 
him  what  he  asked.  And  the  adverse  bishops  kissed 
one  another,  and  mass  was  sung  by  the  Nidd  side, 
and  the  communion  was  not  one  of  form  only,  but 
of  heart  also,— a  shadow,  yet  a  truthful  shadow,  of 
that  unimaginable  communion  which   now  is  in 
heaven  between  those  beatified  spirits  St.  Bertwald, 
St.  Wilfrid,  St.  Bosa,  St.  John  of  Beverley,  St.  Ead- 
bert, and  St.  Elfleda  ;  by  whose  helpful  intercession 
may  we  be  aided  now  in  the  forlornness  of  our 
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Heavenly  Hosts.  He  appears  to  have  spent  his 
time,  as  was  natural,  between  the  abbeys  of  Hexham 
and  of  Ripon.  Sorrow  follows  joy ;  or,  as  Eddi 
expresses  it,  when  he  has  glowingly  described  the 
communion  of  the  bishops,  laetitia  hujus  saeculi 
luctu  miscebitur,  et  omnis  res  ad  finem  respicit. 
But  one  thing  remains  to  be  said  :  we  have  not 
alluded  to  St.  Wilfrid's  doctrines.  The  blessed  Pope, 
St.  Agatho,  thought  it  of  importance  that  Wilfrid 
should  subscribe  the  acts  of  the  Roman  Council 
against  the  Monothelites  as  representing  the  faith  of 
the  Church  of  northern  England  ;  it  may  be  well  to 
advert  for  a  while,  then,  to  what  this  great  man 
taught  the  Saxons  of  his  day.  Seeing  that  he  gave 
up  his  life  to  the  great  work  of  asserting  the  Divine 
authority  of  Rome,  we  may  be  sure  his  doctrine  was 
simply  and  purely  that  of  the  holy  Roman  Church 
in  the  seventh  century.  Yet  it  is  interesting  to 
gather  up  the  few  indications  of  it  given  us  in  St. 
Bede.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the  heavenly 
vision  at  Meaux,  the  potency  of  our  blessed  Lady's 
intercession  authenticated  in  a  very  solemn  way, 
even  by  the  mouth  of  the  great  Archangel.  There 
is  a  story,  too,  connected  with  the  battle  in  which 
the  young  prince  Elfwin  was  slain,  according  to 
Wilfrid's  prediction,  wherein  we  are  told  of  a 
chained  prisoner,  whose  chains  miraculously  fell  off 
at  a  certain  hour  every  day,  namely,  the  hour  of 
tierce,  which  was  then  the  ordinary  time  for  mass  ; 
and  it  was  found  that  his  brother,  a  priest,  believing 
him  dead,  did  actually  say  mass  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul  daily  at  that  hour  ;  and  universal  behef 
coupled  the  two  things.     Looking  at  it  simply  as 
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something  to  which  men  gave  credence,  whether 
fact  or  not,  the  story  shows  that  the  practice  of 
saying  mass  with  a  particular  intention^  was  common 
in  the  Saxon  Church  of  that  age  ;  and  that  so  great 
was  the  reverence  for  the  Blessed  Sacrifice,  that 
men  readily  believed  in  miraculous  consequences 
following.  But  there  is  a  narrative  of  the  year  696, 
when  Wilfrid  was  acting  as  bishop  of  Lichfield, 
which  belongs  to  Wilfrid's  own  diocese,  and  throws 
light  on  some  interesting  and  debated  questions, 
which  almost  all  serious  persons  must  have  turned 
their  minds  to  more  or  less,  as  relating  to  the  for- 
times  of  their  own  souls,  and  what  doing  or  suffer- 
ing may  yet  lie  before  them.  We  will  give  the  story 
in  St.  Bede's  own  words,  again  putting  it  forward 
as,  whether  fact  or  not,  something  undoubtedly 
historical  because  it  was  believed,  and  so  historically 
testifying  to  the  belief  the  men  of  Wilfrid's  diocese 
had  about  such  matters.  In  itself,  and  as  coming 
from  St.  Bede,  some,  perhaps,  will  get  solemn 
thoughts  from  it,  and  so  be  edified. 

"  At  this  time  a  memorable  miracle,i  and  like  to 
those  of  former  days,  was  wrought  in  Britain  ;  for, 
to  the  end  that  the  living  might  be  saved  from  the 
death  of  the  soul,  a  certain  person,  who  had  been 
some  time  dead,  rose  again  to  life,  and  related 
many  remarkable  things  he  had  seen  ;  some  of 
which  I  have  thought  fit  here  briefly  to  take  notice 
of.  There  was  a  master  of  a  family  in  that  district 
of  the  Northumbrians  which  is  called  Cuningham, 
who  led  a  religious  life,  as  did  also  all  that  belonged 

1  Bede,  v.  13.  Giles's  Translation.  A  modern  Catholic  historian 
considers  it  as  a  trance,  not  as  death. 
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to  him.  This  man  fell  sick,  and  his  distemper  daily 
increasing,  being  brought  to  extremity,  he  died  in 
the  beginning  of  the  night ;  but  in  the  morning 
early  he  suddenly  came  to  life  again,  and  sat  up ; 
upon  which  all  those  that  sat  about  the  body, 
weeping,  fled  away  in  a  great  fright,  only  his  wife, 
who  loved  him  best,  though  in  a  great  consterna- 
tion and  trembling,  remained  with  him.  He,  com- 
forting her,  said,  *Fear  not,  for  I  am  now  truly 
risen  from  death,  and  permitted  again  to  live  among 
men  :  however,  I  am  not  to  live  hereafter  as  I  was 
wont,  but  from  henceforward  after  a  very  different 
manner/  Then  rising  immediately,  he  repaired  to 
the  oratory  of  the  little  town,  and  continuing  in 
prayer  till  day,  immediately  divided  all  his  sub- 
stance into  three  parts ;  one  whereof  he  gave  to 
his  wife,  another  to  his  children,  and  the  third 
belonging  to  himself,  he  instantly  distributed  among 
the  poor.  Not  long  after  he  repaired  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Melros,  which  is  almost  enclosed  by  the 
winding  of  the  river  Twede ;  and  having  been 
shaven,  went  into  a  private  dwelling,  which  the 
abbot  had  provided,  where  he  continued  till  the 
day  of  his  death,  in  such  extraordinary  contrition 
of  mind  and  body,  that  though  his  tongue  had 
been  silent,  his  life  declared  that  he  had  seen  many 
things  either  to  be  dreaded  or  coveted,  which  others 
knew  nothing  of. 

**  Thus  he  related  what  he  had  seen.  '  He  that 
led  me  had  a  shining  countenance  and  a  bright 
garment,  and  we  went  on  silently,  as  I  thought, 
towards  the  north-east.  Walking  on,  we  came  to 
a  vale  of  great  breadth  and  depth,  but  of  infinite 


length :  on  the  left  it  appeared  full  of  dreadful 
flames ;  the  other  side  was  no  less  horrid  for 
violent  hail  and  cold  snow  flying  in  all  directions. 
Both  places  were  full  of  men's  souls,  which  seemed 
by  turns  to  be  tossed  from  one  side  to  the  other,  as 
it  were  by  a  violent  storm  ;  for  when  the  wretches 
could  no  longer  endure  the  excess  of  heat,  they 
leaped  into  the  middle  of  the  cutting  cold ;  and 
finding  no  rest  there,  they  leaped  back  again  into 
the  middle  of  the  unquenchable  flames.  Now 
whereas  an  innumerable  multitude  of  deformed 
spirits  were  thus  alternately  tormented  far  and 
near,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  without  any  inter- 
mission, I  began  to  think  tliat  ti)is  perhaps  might 
be  hell,  of  whose  intolerable  flames  I  had  often 
heard  talk.  My  guide,  who  went  l>cforc  rac, 
answered  to  my  thought^  saying,  **  Do  not  believe 
so,  for  this  is  not  the  hell  you  imagine." 

'*  *  When  he  had  conducted  mc,  much  frightened 
with  that  horrid  spectacle,  by  degrees^  to  the  farther 
end,  on  a  sudden  I  saw  the  place  begin  to  grow 
dusk  and  filled  with  darkness.  When  1  came  into 
it,  the  darkness,  by  degrees,  grew  %o  thick,  tliat  I 
could  see  nothing  besides  it  and  the  shape  and 
garment  of  him  that  led  mc.  As  wc  went  on 
through  the  shades  oi  night,  on  a  sudden  there 
appeared  before  us  frequent  glot>cs  of  black  flames 
rising  as  it  were  out  of  a  great  pit,  and  falling  back 
again  into  the  same.  When  1  had  been  conducted 
thither,  my  leader  suddenly  vanished,  and  left  me 
alone  in  the  midnt  of  darkness  and  this  horrid 
vision,  whilst  those  same  globes  of  fire,  without 
intermission,  at  one  time  flew  up  and  at  another 
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fell  back  into  the  bottom  of  the  abyss ;  and  I 
observed  that  all  the  flames,  as  they  ascended,  were 
full  of  human  souls,  which,  like  sparks  flying  up 
with  smoke,  were  sometimes  thrown  on  high,  and 
again,  when  the  vapour  of  the  fire  ceased,  dropped 
down  into  the  depth  below.  Moreover,  an  insuffer- 
able stench  came  forth  with  the  vapours,  and  filled 
all  those  dark  places. 

"  '  Having  stood  there  a  long  time  in  much  dread, 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  which  way  to  turn,  or 
what  end  I  must  expect,  on  a  sudden  I  heard 
behind  me  the  noise  of  a  most  hideous  and 
wretched  lamentation,  and  at  the  same  time  a  loud 
laughing,  as  of  a  rude  multitude  insulting  captured 
enemies.  When  that  noise,  growing  plainer,  came 
up  to  me,  I  observed  a  gang  of  evil  spirits  dragging 
the  howling  and  lamenting  souls  of  men  into  the 
midst  of  the  darkness,  whilst  they  themselves 
laughed  and  rejoiced.  Among  those  men,  as  I 
could  discern,  there  was  one  shorn  like  a  clergy- 
man, a  layman,  and  a  woman.  The  evil  spirits 
that  dragged  them  went  down  into  the  midst  of  the 
burning  pit ;  and  as  they  went  down  deeper,  I 
could  no  longer  distinguish  between  the  lamenta- 
tion of  the  men  and  the  laughing  of  the  devils,  yet 
I  still  had  a  confused  sound  in  my  ears.  In  the 
meantime,  some  of  the  dark  spirits  ascended  from 
that  flaming  abyss,  and  running  forward,  beset  me 
on  all  sides,  and  much  perplexed  me  with  their 
glaring  eyes  and  the  stinking  fire  which  proceeded 
from  their  mouths  and  nostrils  ;  and  threatened  to 
lay  hold  on  me  with  burning  tongs,  which  they  had 
in  their  hands,  yet  they  durst  not  touch  me,  though 
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they  frightened  me.  Being  thus  on  all  sides  en- 
closed with  enemies  and  darkness,  and  looking 
about  on  every  side  for  assistance,  there  appeared 
behind  me,  on  the  way  that  I  came,  as  it  were,  the 
brightness  of  a  star  shining  amidst  the  darkness  ; 
which  increased  by  degrees,  and  came  rapidly 
towards  me  :  when  it  drew  near,  all  those  evil 
spirits  that  sought  to  carry  me  away  with  their 
tongs,  dispersed  and  fled. 

" '  He,  whose  approach  put  them  to  flight,  was 
the  same  that  had  led  me  before ;  who,  then  turn- 
ing towards  the  right,  began  to  lead  me,  as  it  were, 
towards  the  south-east,  and  having  soon  brought 
me  out  of  the  darkness,  conducted  me  into  an 
atmosphere  of  clear  light.  While  he  thus  led  me 
in  open  light,  I  saw  a  vast  wall  before  us,  the 
length  and  height  of  which,  in  every  direction, 
seemed  to  be  altogether  boundless.  I  began  to 
wonder  why  we  went  up  to*  the  wall,  seeing  no 
door,  window,  or  path  through  it.  When  we  came 
to  the  wall,  we  were  presently,  I  know  not  by  what 
means,  on  the  top  of  it,  and  within  it  was  a  vast 
and  delightful  field,  so  full  of  fragrant  flowers  that 
the  odour  of  its  delightful  sweetness  immediately 
dispelled  the  stink  of  the  dark  furnace,  which  had 
pierced  me  through  and  through.  So  great  was 
the  light  in  this  place,  that  it  seemed  to  exceed  the 
brightness  of  the  day,  or  the  sun  in  its  meridian 
height.  In  this  field  were  innumerable  assemblies 
of  men  in  white,  and  many  companies  seated 
together  rejoicing.  As  he  led  me  through  the 
midst  of  these  happy  inhabitants,  I  began  to  think 
that  this  might,  perhaps,  be  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
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of  which  I  had  often  heard  so  much.  He  answered 
to  my  thought,  saying,  "This  is  not  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  as  you  imagine." 

"  *  When  we  had  passed  those  mansions  of  blessed 
souls  and  gone  farther  on,  I  discovered  before  me 
a  much  more  beautiful  light,  and  therein  heard 
sweet  voices  of  persons  singing,  and  so  wonderful  a 
fragrancy  proceeded  from  the  place,  that  the  other 
which  I  had  before  thought  most  delicious,  then 
seemed  to  me  but  very  indifferent ;  even  as  that 
extraordinary  brightness  of  the  flowery  field,  com- 
pared with  this,  appeared  mean  and  inconsiderable. 
When  I  began  to  hope  we  should  enter  that  delight- 
ful place,  my  guide,  on  a  sudden,  stood  still ;  and 
then  turning  back,  led  me  back  by  the  way  we 
came. 

**  *  When  we  returned  to  those  joyful  mansions  of 
the  souls  in  white,  he  said  to  me,  "Do  you  know 
what  all  these  things  are  which  you  have  seen?" 
I  answered  I  did  not;  and  then  he  replied,  "That 
vale  you  saw  so  dreadful  for  consuming  flames 
and  cutting  cold  is  the  place  in  which  the  souls 
of  those  are  tried  and  punished  who,  delaying 
to  confess  and  amend  their  crimes,  at  length  have 
recourse  to  repentance  at  the  point  of  death,  and  so 
depart  this  life  ;  but  nevertheless  because  they,  even 
at  their  death,  confessed  and  repented,  they  shall 
all  be  received  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  at  the 
day  of  judgment ;  but  many  are  relieved  before  the 
day  of  judgment  by  the  prayers,  alms,  and  fasting 
of  the  living,  and  more  especially  by  masses.  That 
fiery  and  stinking  pit  which  you  saw  is  the  mouth 
of  hell,  into  which  whosoever  falls  shall  never  be 


delivered  to  all  eternity.     This  flowery  place,   in 
which  you  see  these  most  beautiful  young  people, 
so  bright  and  merry,  is  that  into  which  the  souls  of 
those  are  received  who  depart  the  body  in  good 
works,  but  who  are  not  so  perfect  as  to  deserve 
to  be  immediately  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ;  yet  they  shall  all,  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
see  Christ,  and  partake  of  the  joys  of  His  kingdom; 
for  whoever  are  perfect  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
as  soon  as  they  depart  the  body,  immediately  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  in  the  neighbourhood 
whereof  that  place  is,  where  you  heard  the  sound 
of  sweet  singing,  with  the  fragrant  odour  and  bright 
light.     As  for  you,  who  are  now  to  return  to  your 
body,  and  live  among  men  again,  if  you  will  endea- 
vour nicely  to  examine   your  actions,  and  direct 
your  speech  and  behaviour  in  righteousness  and 
simplicity,  you  shall,  after  death,  have  a  place  of 
residence  among  these   joyful  troops   of   blessed 
souls ;  for  when  I  left  you  for  a  while,  it  was  to 
know  how  you  were  to  be  disposed  of."     When  he 
had  said  this  to  me,  I  much  abhorred  returning  to 
my  body,  being  delighted  with  the  sweetness  and 
beauty  of  the  place  I  beheld,  and  with  the  company 
of  those  I  saw  in  it.     However,  I  durst  not  ask  him 
any  questions ;  but  in  the  meantime,  on  a  sudden, 
I  found  myself  alive  among  men.' 

"  Now  these  and  other  things  which  this  man  of 
God  saw,  he  would  not  relate  to  slothful  persons 
and  such  as  lived  negligently ;  but  only  to  those 
who,  being  terrified  with  the  dread  of  torments,  or 
delighted  with  the  hopes  of  heavenly  joys,  would 
make  use  of  his  words  to  advance  in  piety.     In 
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the  neighbourhood  of  his  cell  lived  one  Hemgils,  a 
monk  eminent  in  the  priesthood,  which  he  honoured 
by  his  good  works ;  he  is  still  living,  and  leading  a 
solitary  life  in  Ireland,  supporting  his  declining  age 
with  coarse  bread  and  cold  water.     He  often  went 
to  that  man,  and  asking  several  questions,  heard  of 
him  all  the  particulars  of  what  he  had  seen  when 
separated  from  his  body  ;    by  whose  relation  we 
also  came  to  the  knowledge  of  those  few  particulars 
which  we  have  briefly  set  down.     He  also  related 
his  visions  to  King  Alfrid,  a  man  most  learned  in  all 
respects,  and  was  by  him  so  willingly  and  atten- 
tively heard,  that  at  his  request  he  was  admitted  into 
the  monastery  above  mentioned,  and  received  the 
monastic  tonsure  ;  and  the  said  king,  when  he  hap- 
pened to  be  in  those  parts,  very  often  went  to  hear 
him.    At  that  time  the  religious  and  humble  abbot 
and  priest,  Ethelwald,  presided  over  the  monastery, 
and  now  with  worthy  conduct  possesses  the  epis- 
copal see  of  the  church  of  Lindisfarne. 

"He  had  a  more  private  place  of  residence 
assigned  him  in  that  monastery,  where  he  might 
apply  himself  to  the  service  of  his  Creator  in  con- 
tinual prayer.  And  as  that  place  lay  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  he  was  wont  often  to  go  into  the  same 
to  do  penance  in  his  body,  and  many  times  to  dip 
quite  under  the  water,  and  to  continue  saying  psalms 
or  prayers  in  the  same  as  long  as  he  could  endure 
it,  standing  still  sometimes  up  to  the  middle,  and 
sometimes  to  the  neck  in  water ;  and  when  he  went 
out  from  thence  ashore,  he  never  took  off  his  cold 
and  frozen  garments  till  they  grew  warm  and  dry 
on  his  body.    And  when  in  th^  winter  the  half- 


broken  pieces  of  ice  were  swimming  about  him, 
which  he  had  himself  broken  to  make  room  to 
stand  or  dip  himself  in  the  river,  those  who  beheld 
it  would  say,  '  It  is  wonderful,  brother  Drithelm, 
[for  so  he  was  called,]  that  you  are  able  to  endure 
such  violent  cold  ; '  he  simply  answered,  for  he  was 
a  man  of  much  simplicity  and  indifferent  wit,  '  I 
have  seen  greater  cold.'  And  when  they  said,  *  It 
is  strange  that  you  will  endure  such  austerity  ; '  he 
replied, '  I  have  seen  more  austerity.'  Thus  he  con- 
tinued, through  an  indefatigable  desire  of  heavenly 
bliss,  to  subdue  his  aged  body  with  daily  fasting, 
till  the  day  of  his  being  called  away ;  and  he  for- 
warded the  salvation  of  many  by  his  words  and 

example." 

We  know  from  Holy  Scripture  that  God  has 
been  pleased  to  teach  His  servants  by  visions  and 
dreams  ;  we  will  not  leave  this  story  of  brother 
Drithelm  standing  by  itself.  Thus  a  conversion  to 
a  godly  life  was  worked  in  what  was  perhaps  a 
trance  in  the  seventh  century  ;  and  thus,  to  pass 
onward  to  the  ninth,  dreamed  the  great  St.  Anscar, 
the  Apostle  of  Scandinavia,  during  his  noviciate  at 
Old  Corbey— a  dream  which,  the  historian  says,  had 
great  influence  over  his  future  life.  In  his  sleep  he 
thought  he  was  dying,  while  invoking  the  aid  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  John;  ^ 

"  And  when,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  his  soul  left  his 
body,  and  assumed  one  of  far  greater  beauty— one 
free  from  human  imperfections— at  that  moment 
there  appeared  the  two  just  mentioned.     One  of 

^  Punham,  ii.  207. 
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them,  much  older  than  the  other,  with  plain,  silvery, 
yet  close-set  hair,  with  a  ruddy  countenance,  yet  seri- 
ous look,  with  a  garment  white  and  coloured,  of  a 
low  stature,  he  easily  recognised  as  St.  Peter.    The 
other,  much  taller  and  younger,  bearded  and  curly- 
haired,  with  a  thin  yet  smiling  countenance,  and  in 
an  embroidered  vestment,  he  also  intuitively  knew 
as  St.  John.     They  placed  themselves  at  each  side 
of  him.     And  his  soul,  as  he  thought,  being  won- 
derfully   conducted    by   those    Saints,    proceeded, 
without  effort,  through  the  immense  light  which 
filled  the  universe,  until  it  arrived  at  a  place  which 
by  intuition  he  certainly  knew  to  be  purgatory, 
where  his  conductorjj  left  him.    There  he  sustained 
many  grievous  Uungs,  the  chief  of  which  seemed 
impenetrable  darkness,  heavy  oppression,  and  suf- 
focation  ;   and  though  his  memory  failed  him  as 
to  the  details  of  his  situation,  he  yet  remembered 
enough  to  wonder  how  such  pain  could  exist.    And 
having  been  tormented,  as  he  thought,  about  three 
days—which  space,  such  was  the  extreme  severity 
of  his  suffering,  ap^xjarcd  to  him  a  thousand  years,* 
—the  two  Saints  reappeared,  took  their  stations  by 
him,  and  with  countenances  much  more  joyful 
than  before,  they  conducted  him  much  more  de- 

*  So  it  U  rtUltd  in  ibc  life  oi  San  Fraaoesoo  di  Oeroriiimv  th«t  he 
aid  to  ft  nu  ipmrwhM  imptfktteat  in  5*>ckne»»  tluit  possibly  her  imI 
wcroM  be  pnttctl  hy  It,  Mid  the  vitsuld  have  a  shorter  tiioe  to  suy  b 
p«ga»cii7.  Soeo  sAer  htr  death  the  Saiot  asked  arKithw  of  t^  titter* 
hood  bow  looe  it  was  i>oce  thit  Ma  had  died.  Shr  sMwerad,  tm> 
day*.  Upon  whidi,  as  if  some  reveUttoa  hid  fceeo  made  to  him,  he 
cried  out.  Oh  le  jraW  pene  del  IWgitorio  t  fe  vcMto  a  dolcni  meeo 
cola  di  BOO  ctMffe  ttala  maatrrrcta  ta  parok  del  hreve  patire ;  gJM^^  da 
pi5  anni  ^  tocnicsUila  is  quel  ea<ocrc.   l^  £ftm^  Ritfm,  stone.,  p.  id. 


lightfully  through  greater  splendour,  without  motion 
and  without  path.    To  use  his  own  words,  *  I  saw 
long  ranks  of  Saints,  some  near,  some  in  the  dis- 
tant ether,  stretching  from  the  cast,  yet  looking 
towards  it ;  praising  Him  who  appeared  in  the  cast, 
adoring  Him,  some  with  bowed  heads,  others  with 
erect  countenance:*  and  open  hands.    And  when 
we  came  to  tlic  cast,  behold  twenty-four  elders, 
sitting,  according  as  it  is  written  in  the  Apocalypse, 
on  their  thrones,  with  an  ample  space  t>eforc  them ; 
these,  also,  looking  reverently  towards  the   east, 
uttered  uns|>cakable  praises  to  the  Lord.    And  as 
they  thus  sang,  the  ineflfablc  harmony  and  sweet- 
ness penetrated  into  my  sou! ;  yet,  on  my  return 
to  the  body,  I  lost  the  impression.    In  that  cast 
was  a  wonderful  splendour,  a  light  inaccessible, 
dazzling,  and  boundless,  in  which  w;iH  contained 
every  lo%'cly  colour,  and  c\^ry  delight ;  and  all  tlie 
l^ions  of  Saints  who  stood  rejoicing  around  it. 
derived  happiness  from  it.    And  this  splendour  was 
so  boundless,  that  I  could  discern  neither  the  begin- 
ning  nor  end.    And  even  when  I  was  able  to  look 
at  it  a  little  more  narrowly,  1  could  not  discern 
the  inward  recesses  of  that  immense  glory,  but  the 
surface  only  ;  yet  could  1  belicw  Him  to  be  present, 
'on  whom,'  according  to  St,  Peter,  'angeb  desire 
to  look* :  for  from  Him  proceeded  that  consuming 
brightness  in  which  the  angelic  legions  were  clothed- 
He  appeared  to  be  in  all,  and  all  in  Him  :  out%vardly 
He  surrounded  nil ;    inwardly  all  were  sustained 
and  governed  by  Him ;  above  He  protected  them, 
below  He  upheld  them.    There  was  no  sun  or 
moon,  no  heaven  or  earth.    Yet  this  glory  was  not 
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of  that  species  which  pains  and  blinds  ;  it  was, 
on  the  contrary,  most  agreeable  to  the  eyes.  And 
when  I  said  that  the  elders  were  sitting,  I  might 
have  said,  they  all  sat  in  Him  ;  for  there  was  nothing 
corporeal,  but  all  was  incorporeal,  though  the  form 
was  bodily,— all  ineffably  beautiful.  The  glory  pro- 
ceeding from  Him  encompassed  them  about  like 
the  rainbow.  And  when  I  was  brought  by  the 
said  Apostles  before  that  immensity  of  glory,  where 
the  majesty  of  the  Highest  seemed  to  be,  a  Voice, 
indescribably  sweet,  yet  awfully  distinct,  capable 
of  pervading  all  space,  said  unto  me,  '  Depart,  and 
when  thou  hast  won  the  martyr's  crown,  return 
unto  me ' !  At  these  words  the  concourse  of  Saints, 
hitherto  sweetly  singing,  were  silent,  and  worshipped 
with  subdued  looks." 

On  these  two  narratives  no  comment  shall  be 
made,  further  than  to  remind  the  reader,  that  God 
is  ever  with  His  Church  ;  and  who  shall  circum- 
scribe His  ways,  or  limit  i\\^  fashion  of  His  doings  ? 
Some  time  in  the  year  707,  an  abbot  was  travel- 
ling on  horseback,  attended  by  a  few  monks,  on 
his  road  from  Hexham  to  Ripon.  The  old  man 
did  not  sit  upright  on  his  horse,  but  stooped  very 
much  ;  rode  with  evident  pain,  and  any  passer-by 
might  have  told  that  he  was  paralytic.  In  truth, 
the  abbot  was  seventy-three  years  old,  and  the 
cold,  and  hunger,  and  watching  of  a  monk's  life 
may  well  go  for  another  score  of  years ;  so  that 
the  abbot  had  reason  to  stoop  sadly  as  he  went. 
Apparently,  he  was  well  known  upon  that  road 
between  Hexham  and  Ripon  ;  the  peasants  left 
their  labour  as  he  passed,  to   beg  his  blessing : 


A' 


women  knelt  in  the  mire,  and  lifted  up  their  little 
ones,  content  if  so  be  the  eye  of  the  lord  abbot  fell 
upon  them,  and  he  signed  the  Cross  over  the  people 
as  he  went.    Then  at  times  the  old  man  fell  into  a 
reverie;  he  was  riding  among  the  green  lanes  of 
Yorkshire,   but   in   thought   he  was    treading  the 
streets  of  magnificent  Rome.    One  by  one  he  was 
visiting  the  holy  places  :  he  was  kneeling  now  at 
the  double  tomb  upon  the  Vatican,  and  then  he 
was  skirting  the   Prati  del   Popolo  Romano,  and 
through  the  gate  to  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul,  and  his 
thoughts  dwelt  there  long;  and  then  outside  the 
walls  he  went,  scarcely  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  look 
at  the  blue  ridge  of  the  Latin  hills,  till  he  came  to 
St.  Sebastian's,  which  stands  above  the  Catacombs  ; 
and  after  that  he  passed  onward  to  the  Lateran,  the 
Mother  Church  of  all  the  world,  the  cathedral  of 
Rome.    His  next  pilgrimage  was  not  long,  for  down 
the   avenue   of  trees  he  could  see  the  basilica  of 
Holy  Cross,  and  thinking  of  St.  Helena,  he  went 
there   too  :   he  visited  St.  Laurence's   also,  which 
looks  toward  the  Sabine  Hills,  and  then  returning 
into  the  Holy  City,  he  rested  long  on  that  hill-top 
where   St.  Mary  Major's   stands,  for  that  was  the 
church  the  lord  abbot  loved  most  of  all ;  it  was  his 
haven  in  the  tumults  of  noisy  Rome.     So  the  abbot 
dreamed,  and  prayed,  and  dreamed  again.     He  saw 
not  the  Yorkshire  lanes  ;  he  smelled  not  the  golden 
furze  on  the  green  commons  ;  the  open  glade,  the 
tangled  copse,  the  dewy  fern,  the  starting  deer,  the 
pebbly  stream,  the  soft-voiced  cushat,— he  neither 
heard  nor  saw  such  things  as  these,  for  the  lord 
abbot  was  in  Rome. 
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The  oak,  the  ash,  the  bonny  ivy  tree, 

They  flourish  best  at  hame  i'  the  north  countrie. 

But  it  was  the  cypress  and  the  palm  which  the 
abbot  saw,  the  black  spires  and  the  fan-like  leaves 
mixing  with  many  a  Roman  campanile.  It  was 
there  that  I  found  justice,  said  he,  half-aloud ;  it  is 
there  I  will  go  to  pass  the  little  remnant  of  my  days, 
and  weep  for  my  many  sins.  The  monks  heard, 
but  they  interrupted  not.  So  St.  Wilfrid  rode  on, 
still  in  Rome ;  but  in  no  long  time  he  fell  forward 
on  his  horse's  neck ;  it  was  another  fit,  a  second 
seizure  of  paralysis,  such  as  he  had  had  at  Meaux. 
Speechless,  and  without  motion,  he  was  borne  to 
a  house  by  his  monks.  Bad  news  fly  fast ;  abbots 
came,  and  priests,  and  monks,  and  they  surrounded 
Wilfrid's  bed,  and  prayed,  and  God  heard  their 
prayers,  and  the  abbot's  life  was  spared  for  a  little 
while  longer.  But  Wilfrid  knew  that  St.  Michael's 
coming  would  not  be  long  delayed  ;  so  he  came  to 
Ripon,  and  began  to  set  his  house  in  order.  The 
lord  abbot  was  poor  in  spirit,  as  ever  Saint  could 
be  ;  but  the  meek  man,  according  to  the  promise, 
had  inherited  the  earth. 

Two  abbots,  and  some  brethren  chosen  for  their 
faithfulness,  were  bidden  to  open  the  treasury,  and 
bring  out  the  gold  and  silver  and  the  precious 
stones,  and  lay  them  before  his  eyes.  A  strange 
sight,  surely,  for  a  dying  Saint !  but  it  was  not  to 
feed  his  eyes  with  pride,  as  Hezekiah  had  done 
when  he  paraded  the  ambassador  through  his 
treasure-house.  The  ^  brethren  were  bidden  to 
divide  the  goods  into  four  heaps;  then  the  lord 
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abbot  sat  up,  and  spake  thus  :  1  "  Know,  my  dearest 
brethren,  that  it  hath  been  some  while  my  thought 
to  see  once  more  the  seat  of  St.  Peter,  where  my 
wrongs  were  redressed,  and,  God  willing,  to  finish 
my  life  there ;  and  I  would  take  with  me  the  best 
of  these  four  heaps  and  offer  it  at  the  churches 
of  St.  Mary  the  Lord's  Mother,  and  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle,  for  the  weal  of  my  soul.     But  if  God 
should  provide  otherwise  (and  old  men's  plans  are 
oft-times  frustrated),  and  if  the  hour  of  my  death 
should  be  beforehand  with  me,  I  charge  you,  m 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  send  my  gifts  to  those 
churches.    Of  the  other  three  heaps,  give  one  to 
the   poor   for   the   redemption    of   my   soul;    and 
another  let  the  priors  of  Ripon  and  Hexham  divide 
between  them,  that  by  gifts  they  may  win  kindness 
from  kings  and  bishops ;  and  the  last  do  ye  give 
as   portions   to   those  who   have   borne   laborious 
company  with  me  in  my  long  exiles."    Then  the 
lord  abbot  paused  to  take  breath,  for  he  was  weak 
and  his  few  words  had  wearied  him,  and  haply  a 
gush  of  affectionate  memories  made  his  heart  swell, 
when   he  spoke   of  the   companions  of   his   exile. 
But  he  gathered  up  his  strength  again,  and  said, 
"Remember,  brethren,  that    I   appoint   the   priest 
Tatbert,  who   up  to   this  day  hath   been   my  in- 
separable companion,  prior  of  this  monastery  of 
Ripon,  to  hold  my  place  so  long  as  I  shall  live. 
I  have  made  all  these  appointments  that  the  arch- 
angel Michael,  when  he  visiteth  me,  may  find  me 
prepared ;  for  many  tokens  of  my  death  haunt  me 
now."    Then  the  great  bell  of  the  convent  sounded, 
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and  all  the  monks  of  Ripon  entered  the  chapter, 
and  the  lord  abbot  went  in  to  them,  the  feeble  old 
man  leaning  on  his  crosier  :  but  he  could  not  stand 
to  speak ;  therefore  he  sat  down  and  addressed  his 
beloved  family  :  "  Our  most  reverend  brother  Celin 
has  long  laboured  in  the  Lord,  as  prior,  for  our 
due  observance ;  and  now  will  I  no  longer  deny 
his  wish  to  return  to  his  old  conversation  in  desert 
places,  and  to  follow,  as  heretofore,  the  contempla- 
tive life  for  the  which  he  thirsteth.  But  I  admonish 
you,  brethren,  to  continue  the  regular  institute  of 
your  lives,  until  it  please  God  that  I  come  again 
among  you  ;  for  now  these  two  abbots,  Tibba  and 
-^bba,  are  come  from  Kenred,  king  of  the  Mercians, 
inviting  me  to  confer  with  him,  and  the  state  of  our 
monasteries  in  those  parts  induces  me  to  go  :  and 
the  king  promises  to  dispose  his  entire  life  as  I 
shall  advise ;  but,  God  willing,  I  will  return  to  you 
again.  If,  however,  as  my  frequent  infirmities  give 
me  reason  to  expect,  anything  else  befall  me,  re- 
member, that,  whomsoever  these  witnesses  sitting 
here,  Tibba  and  ^bba  abbots,  Tatbert  and  Hadu- 
frid  priests,  and  Alufrid  master,  shall  bring  from 
me,  ye  shall  constitute  your  abbot,  and  pay  to  him 
the  same  obedience  ye  have  vowed  to  God  and  to 
me."  Then  the  monks  fell  upon  their  knees,  and 
they  bowed  their  heads  to  the  very  ground,  and 
wept  bitterly ;  and  as  they  wept  they  promised 
obedience  in  broken  words,  and  all  the  brother- 
hood in  chapter  fell  prostrate  on  the  earth,  and  the 
old  lord  abbot  blessed  them,  and  commended  them 
to  the  Lord,  and  then  he  went  his  way,  and  they  saw 
his  face  no  more. 


Then  eighteen  months  rolled  away ;  and  Wilfrid 
went  about  visiting  and  settling  his  many  monas- 
teries ;  and  even  if  we  knew  of  them,  it  would 
not  be  well  to  relate  the  sorrowful  chapters  wherein 
he  presided,  valediction  after  valediction,  a  mere 
melancholy  chronicle  of  farewells ;  for,  indeed,  it 
would  be  too  harrowing.  By  this  time  we  have 
come  to  love  that  young  boy  Wilfrid  that  left  his 
home,  a  child  of  thirteen,  in  full  armour,  as  a  mimic 
knight — we  have  come  to  love  him  for  the  good 
Saxon  heart  that  was  in  him :  he  has  done  battle, 
like  a  valiant  soldier  that  he  was,  for  our  holy 
mother  the  Church ;  he  has  fought  with  the  great 
world,  and  beaten  it,  oh  how  manfully  and 
thoroughly  !  and  we  dare  not  wholly  love  the  feeble, 
stooping  abbot ;  we  dare  not  wholly  love  him 
because  of  the  marvellous  gifts  that  are  in  him, 
which  call  for  reverence,  and,  at  least,  a  humbler 
love.  And  like  a  good  Saxon  prince,  too,  did 
Kenred  redeem  his  promise  of  putting  his  life  at 
Wilfrid's  disposal ;  for  he  and  Offa,  two  kings,  left 
the  world,  and  went  to  Rome,  and  there  received 
St.  Peter's  crown  in  the  tonsure  of  humble  monks. 

Now  our  Blessed  Lady,  the  Mother  of  God, 
appeared  to  Bishop  Egwin  of  Worcester  in  some 
fields  by  Evesham ;  and  the  bishop  built  an  abbey 
there,  and  the  monk-kings,  Kenred  and  Offa,  en- 
dowed it  richly,  and  Pope  Constantine  exempted 
it  from  all  exactions,  "to  the  end  that  the  monks 
serving  God  there,  according  to  the  Rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  might  pass  their  lives  in  quietness,  with- 
out any  disturbance":  and  Egwin  went  to  Rome 
with  the  two  kings,  and  the  Pope  sat  in  the  Lateran 
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Church,  and  the  charter  of  Evesham  was  laid 
before  him,  and  the  pontiff  confirmed  it  with  a 
ready  mind.  And  the  Register  of  Evesham  says, 
"  Pope  Constantine  being  a  witness  of  these*  kings' 
munificence,  and  having  been  informed  of  the 
wonderfully  gracious  visitation  by  which  our 
Blessed  Lady  had  vouchsafed  to  dignify  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Mercians,  admonished  the  holy  Arch- 
bishop Bertwald  to  publish  the  great  wonders  of 
our  Lord ;  and  for  that  purpose  to  assemble  a 
synod  of  the  whole  kingdom,  in  which  he  should 
in  the  name  of  the  said  Pope  denunciate  to  all 
princes,  nobles,  bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastics 
the  confirmation  which  he  had  given  to  the  endow- 
ments of  the  said  monastery  made  by  the  said 
kings,  together  with  many  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions by  himself  bestowed  upon  it,  to  the  end, 
said  he,  that  there  should  be  restored  a  congrega- 
tion of  monks,  who  should  incessantly  serve  our 
Lord  according  to  the  Rule  of  the  glorious  St. 
Benedict,  which  institute  as  yet  is  rarely  observed 
in  those  parts.^  Moreover,  he  enjoined  him  and 
his  successors,  with  the  assent  of  Egwin,  bishop 
of  that  diocese,  to  take  into  their  care  and  pro- 
tection the  said  monastery,  and  in  case  any  tyrants 
or  oppressors  should  invade  the  rights  or  posses- 
sions of  it,  to  smite  them  with  the  rod  of  excom- 
munication." In  truth,  but  a  little  land  would 
have  made  the  Evesham  Benedictines  rich,  for  the 
tower  of  St.  Lawrence  looks  over  a  very  Eden  of 
fertihty.     So  when  St.  Bertwald  received  the  Pope's 

1  Worcestershire  lay  out  of  the  line  of  Wilfrid's  monasteries. 


letter  he  convened  a  synod  at  Alncester,  on  the 
Alne,  seven  miles  from  Evesham,  where  the  kings 
of  Mercia  had  a  goodly  palace ;  and  there  the 
primate  published  the  matter,  and  the  Pope's 
charter  and  the  royal  grants  were  read ;  and  very 
touchingly,  as  to  the  man  who  had  introduced  the 
Benedictine  Rule  into  Mercia,  the  archbishop 
turned  to  Wilfrid,  and  imposed  upon  the  old  man 
the  honourable  duty  of  consecrating  the  new  abbey. 
This  was  the  last  public  act  of  Wilfrid's  life ;  it 
was  the  act  of  a  bishop.  We  mentioned  before 
the  reconciliation  of  St.  Theodore  and  himself, 
then  that  holy  communion  by  the  Nidd,  and  now 
the  last  thing  we  have  to  tell  bespeaks  kindliness, 
peaceable  thoughts,  and  befitting  honour  between 
St.  Bertwald  and  himself.  Whatever  came  of  other 
men.  Saints  could  not  well  help  understanding 
Wilfrid  at  the  last. 

For  quiet  pastoral  beauty  the  Nen  is  a  sweet 
river,  winding  like  a  serpent,  not  in  the  romantic 
prison  of  a  narrow  woody  vale,  but  claiming  as 
its  own  a  region  of  blythe  green  meadows,  multi- 
tudinous churches,  and  full  often  fringes  of  deepest 
summer  foliage,  varying  its  usual  border  of  wide 
sheep-spotted  fields.  The  frowning  front  of  Peter- 
borough Minster  looks  up  this  smiling  valley ;  and 
to  one  who  wanders  up  the  stream,  turning  his 
back  on  the  abbey,  the  spires  of  Fletton  and  of 
Stanground,  and  the  little  tower  of  Woodstone, 
many  a  sweet  sight  presents  itself.  When  the 
woods  of  Milton  give  way  to  the  hedgeless  fields, 
the  "  mother  church  "  of  Caistor,  where  St.  Kyne- 
burga  dwelt,  is  seen,  and  the  churches  of  Water 
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Newton,  Stibbington,  and  Wansford  come  to  the 
river's  brink ;  then  the  low  tower  of  Yarwell  suc- 
ceeds, and  the  beautiful  spire  of  Nassington,  hiding 
itself  amid  the  poplars  it  so  much  resembles  ;  while 
through  the  whole  reach,  a  beacon  never  missing, 
the  tall  and  lordly  tower  of  Elton  on  its  hill-top 
shoots  up  out  of  the  bosom  of  princely  woods, 
looking  down  on  the  octagon  of  Fotheringay,  where 
Queen  Mary  laid  "her  tired  head  upon  the  block"; 
there  to  the  left  the  interesting  church  of  Warm- 
ington  stands  a  little  retired  from  the  stream,  while 
Cotterstock  and  Tansor  stand  opposite  each  other 
on  the  shore :  and  as  Peterborough  Minster  looks 
up  this  quiet  valley,  so  down  it,  visible  for  many 
a  mile,  the  fretted  spire  of  Oundlc,  shooting  up  into 
the  blue  sky,  looks  like  a  sentinel,  from  every  point 
a  beautiful,  indeed  an  exquisite,  thing  for  the  eye  to 
rest  upon.  Over  thi«  region  Wilfrid's  spirit  once 
rested,  and  hither  did  he  come  to  die ;  the  gates 
of  his  ^  monastery  of  Oundlc,  or  Avoiidale,  closed 
upon  the  care-broken  abbot ;  and  they  opened  for 
his  holy  body  to  be  borne  in  funeril  pomp  to 
Ripon. 

There,  in  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  Oundle,  St- 
Michael's  visit  came  to  the  aged  abbot.  He  spoke 
a  few  words  to  the  brotherhood,  but  not  many, 
for  he  was  very  weak.     As  he  rode  to  Oundlc 

^  BUhop  ratiicV,  and  all  (he  Peterberomlh  tntiqpMncf,  tioolly 
maintain  tltet  this  maiuuUfry  did  tXA  \xkttig  to  Wilfrid,  but  w«t  a 
cell  of  Me^h»Tnpari«it.  Tbe  txuth  b  probably  sated  by  Smith  :— 
Petfob«r|gc<oiC9  aiunt  hoc  morustef ium  Undilense  semper  %i\  *e  pati* 
muisscj  nee  imwm  voquam  Wil£fidi  moD&stefiuro.  scd  Ed(ltu»  <i  tx  to 
Bed*  aliUr.    Cokoi  oooj^  coo  foUsc  \Vilfridi»  po«tc*  ad  Petto- 
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(equitantibus  illis   per  viam)  he  had  felt  the  ap- 
proaches of   death,  and  he  made  a  general  con- 
fession of  his  whole  life  to  Tatbert :  then  he  summed 
up  and  named  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  dif- 
ferent monasteries,  and   appointed   St.  Acca  over 
Hexham:  all  this  was  done  on  horseback;  so  when 
he  entered  the  monastery  he  had  nothing  left  to  do, 
but  to  give  the  monks  his  benediction,  and  to  die. 
He  lay  upon  his  bed  silent  and  almost  motionless  ; 
night  and  day  the  chanting  never  ceased  around, 
though  the  monks  had  much   ado   to   chant,  so 
bitterly  they  wept.     Still   the  solemn  chant  went 
on,  and  the  brethren  came  to  the  103rd  Psalm, 
and  sweetly  still  ajid  solemnly  they  sang  the  words, 
Emittes  spiritum  tuum,  ct  creabuntur,  et  renovabis 
facicm  terr»;   and   the  words  stirred  within  the 
9d>bot's  soul,  and  the  emotion  tranquilly  dij>lodgcd 
his  lingering  Ufc.    On  his  pillow  lay  a  wicker  box 
with  the  Lord's  Body  in  it,  and  a  gla»  vial  with  the 
Most  Precious  Blood ;  ^  he  turned  his  head  gently 
on  his  cheek,  and  without  a  groan  or  even  an 
audible  sigh,  he  gave  back  his  spirit  to  Almighty 
God.     'Mn  the  hour  of  hi:*  expiration  there  was 
heard  a  sweet  melody  of  bird:^,  and  clapping  of 
their  wings,  as  if  they  were  flying  up  to  heaven, 
but  not  one  bird  could  be  seen;    and  the  same 
thing  happening  several  times  during  the  solemn 
procession  when  his  body  was  transported,  certain 
devout  and   prudent  persons  then   present  inter- 
preted it  to  be  an  assembly  of  angels,  which,  accord- 

I  Viminco  coodeni  Cocpus  Kyrixlc  CATttstro. 
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ing  as   had   been   promised   him,   were    come   to 
conduct  his  soul  to  heaven."  ^ 

Many  were  the  Mercian  abbots  who  thronged  to 
the  fair  town  of  Oundle,  when  Wilfrid's  death  was 
known,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  his  blessed  body. 
One  of  them,  named  Bucula,  took  off  his  garment 
and  spread  it  on  the  ground,  and  over  it  they 
pitched  a  tent,  and  on  the  abbot's  robe  they  laid 
St.  Wilfrid's  body  with  gentle  reverence.  Then  the 
clergy  put  on  their  vestments,  and  sang  psalms; 
and  as  they  sang,  they  washed  the  Saint's  body; 
and  ever  as  they  paused  in  singing,  they  heard  the 
bird-like  melody  and  the  wafture  of  unseen  wings 
above  them,  and  they  wondered,  .and  sang  on, 
looking  one  upon  another^  and  speaking  not.  Over 
the  place  where  the  washing  took  place,  a  little  cell 
was  built,  and  a  wooden  cross  erected,  and  many 
were  the  miracles  which  afterwards  the  Lord 
wrought  there  for  the  sick  folk  of  Northampton 
and  of  Huntingdon.  There  Ihcy  wrapped  the 
body  in  a  winding-sheet,  and  laid  it  in  a  car,  ;md 
bore  it  all  the  way  to  Ripon,  chanting  as  they 
went ;  and  they  thought  of  all  the  abbot's  life,  his 
$ix-and-scventy  years  of  toil  and  care,  of  hardness 
to  himself  and  tender-heartedness  to  others;  and 
they  thought  of  the  sbc-and-forty  years  of  his  epis- 
copate, and  they  tried  to  sum  up  all  the  priests  and 
deacons  he  had  ordained,  and  the  churches  he  had 
consecrated;  and  they  could  not,  for  the  number 

1  $0tnr  mak«  (he  13th  c^  Occobef  thie  6ky  ti  hii  deaih ;  •nme  the 
24tk  of  April ;  tkt  Uitter  mj  Matthew  WotminsL  eoofoundei  Ux  Ua 
tnknsUtian  oi  his  rtlks  ai  C«fiftcf  bury  with  the  dftj  of  his  dcttUi  tt 


was  amazing.    And  so  they  went  upon  their  way 
to  Ripon,  Tatbcrt,  the  new  abbot,  going  with  them; 
and  when  they  crossed  the  Urc,  they  laid  Uie  body 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  which  Wilfrid  himself 
had  consecrated.    Moreover,  abbot  Tatbcrt  sent 
one  of  Wilfrid's*  vestments  to  the  abbess  Kynedrid, 
desiring  her  to  wash  it,  for  it  was  soiled  with  the 
feet  of  the  attendants  treading  on  it  where  it  had 
trailed  upon  the  ground :  and  an  oW  nun,  who  had 
lost  the  use  of  her  arm,  had  faith  that  the  \\»ater 
wherein  the  vestment  was  washed  would  heal  her  ; 
and  either  her  faith,  or  the  water,  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  did  so.    Not  long  after,  a  band  of 
exiled  nobles  went  up  the  valley  of  the  pastoral 
Ncn,    burning   and    pillaging   for   spite,   and   not 
through  need;   and  they  saw  far  off,  on  the  side 
of  the  mount,  the  monastery  of  Oundle,  and  they 
came  and  set  6re  to  it;    but   one  part   of   the 
building  would  riot  bum;   it  was  the  cell  where 
Wilfrid  died:  they  tlircw  dry  straw  uiX)n  the  flames, 
but  tlic  straw  vr^  bidden  to  forego  its  ubual  nature, 
and  instead  of  idndling,  it  put  out  the  fire-    One 
of  the  most  daring  of  the  band,   beholding  the 
cell  full  of  dry  straw,  went  in  to  set  it  on  fire; 
but  when   he  had   entered,  he    beheld   a    young 
man   in  white  with   a  golden  cross  in  his  hand, 
and  the  noble  rushed  out  affrighted,  saying.  Let 
us  depart,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  defends  this  ocU. 
Now  there  was  round  the  monastery  at  Oundle 
a  great  thorn  hedge,  and  this  had  taken  fire ;  but 
when  the  flames  approached  from  one  direction  St. 

1  Syndooem  /mah,  ia)'s  FjJdius )  bat  the  ooatest  t)>ows  tbt 
givea  in  the  teat  to  be  the  «x»«t  peobaLbkw 
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Wilfrid's  cell,  and  from  the  other  the  wooden  cross 
where  his  body  had  been  washed,  they  sank  down 
like  obedient  things,  and  went  out.^    At  Ripon,  too, 
were  signs  and  wonders  manifold.     Upon  St.  Wil- 
frid's anniversary,  when  deep  fear  of  the  temporal 
powers  over-shadowed  the   minds  of   the   abbots, 
because  Wilfrid,  their  great  shield,  was  taken  away, 
while  they  were  keeping  the  vigil  inside  the  church, 
some  monks  out  of  doors  beheld  a  miraculous  ring 
of  white  light  stretched  round  about  the  monastery. 
But  even  the  sight   of  a  miracle  was   not  cause 
enough  to  infringe  holy  obedience  :  St.  Benedict, 
in  the  forty-second   chapter  of  his  Rule,  enjoins 
silence  through  the  night  after  compline  has  been 
sung  :    but  in  the  morning  the  monks  told  their 
brethren  what  vision  had  been  vouchsafed  to  them, 
and  the  rest  were  sad  because  they  had  not  been 
cheered  by  it  as  well.     But  in  the  evening  of  the 
feast,  at  compline  time,  the  abbots  and  monks  went 
out   into   the   twilight,   and   again   the  marvellous 
cincture  appeared,  rising  up  out  of  the  spot  where 
the  bishop's  tomb  was,  and  clasping  in  its  luminous 
embrace  the  whole  of  his  dear  monastery ;  it  was 
rainbow-like,    only   without    hues,   but    of    pearly 
white :  and  the  abbots  and  the  monks  understood 
how  that  the  intercession  of  the  Saints  is  the  wall 
of  the  Divine  help  round  about  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord.      Montes   in  circuitu   ejus,  et   Dominus  in 


*  •*  As  I  rode  through  Oundle  in  April  1723,  I  saw  there  a  very 
ancient  chapel,  now  converted  into  a  bam  or  workhouse,  which  I  am 
persuaded  by  the  great  antiquity  of  its  structure,  belonged  heretofore 
to  that  very  monastery  wherein  Wilfrid,  our  founder,  died."  Peck. 
Hist  Stamford,  ii.  46. 
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circuitu  populi  sui,  ex  hoc  nunc  et  usque  in 
sseculum.  These  marvels  once  found  faith,  and 
where  they  found  faith,  were  they  not  very  blissful 
consolations  ?  I  do  not  say  we  must  believe  them, 
but  they  make  me  say,  Magnus  Dominus,  et  lauda- 
bilis  nimis  in  civitate  Dei  nostri,  in  monte  sancto 
ejus.  Fundatur  exsultatione  universae  terrae  Mons 
Sion,  latera  aquilonis,  civitas  Regis  magni. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  St.  Wilfrid's  body 
lay  at  Ripon :  but  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  were 
fearful  there ;  so,  in  959,  his  relics  were  translated 
to  Canterbury  by  St.  Odo,  who  laid  them  under  the 
high  altar,  and  Lanfranc  enshrined  them:  St. 
Anselm  Uiid  them  at  the  north  side  of  the  altar; 
they  now  rest  hard  by  the  bones  of  that  gentle- 
mannered  and  mcek-hcartcd  prelate,  Reginald  Pole, 
the  last  primate  of  Catholic  England.  Si  converai 
in  cordc  sue,  in  terra  ad  quani  captivi  ducti  fucrant, 
egerint  pccnitcntiam,  ct  dcprecati  Tc  fuerint  in 
terra  captivitatis  suae,  diccntcs :  Peccavimus,  inique 
fecimus,  injustc  cgimus ;  et  revcrsi  fuerint  ad  Tc  in 
toto  cordc  suo,  et  in  tota  anima  sua,  in  terra 
captivitatis  sucC  ad  quam  ducti  sunt,  adorabunt  Tc 
contra  viam  terrau  su»  quam  dcdisti  putribus  corum, 
et  urbis  quam  elegisti,  et  domus  quam  ajdiGcavi  no- 
mini  Tuo  :  Tu  exaudics  dc  aelo,  hoc  est,  de  firmo 
habitaculo  Tuo,  preces  corum,  et  facias  judicium,  et 
dimittas  populo  Tuo,  quamvis  pcccatori. 

We  have  now  traced  St.  Wilfrid's  course  through  all 
his  weary  and  perplexing  strifes:  let  us  add  a  word  or 
two  upon  his  life.  It  was  one  of  the  deep,  yet  start- 
ling sayings  of  De  Ranc^,  that  a  Chrbtian  ought  to 
buy  enemies,  and  that  their  worth  was  their  weight  in 
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gold ;  1  and  if  such  be  their  value  in  the  work  of 
sanctification,  how  amply  was  Wilfrid  provided 
with  that  discipline !  Yet  his  making  so  many 
enemies,  and  those  so  often  Saints,  may  require  a 
little  explanation.  We  do  not  at  all  mean  to  say 
that  Wilfrid  may  not  have  received,  in  humbling 
compensation  for  his  great  gifts,  an  irritability  of 
temper,  and  something  of  an  unamiable  pertinacity; 
it  may  have  been  so.  But,  without  any  such  sup- 
position, the  place  he  filled,  and  the  work  he  did, 
do  of  themselves  sufficiently  account  for  this  pain- 
ful phenomenon  in  his  biography.  True  it  was, 
that  St.  Theodore  had  to  retrieve  the  honour  of 
Rome  in  the  south,  just  as  Wilfrid  had  to  do  so 
in  the  north.  But  Theodore  had  only  to  confront 
remissness,  dissoluteness,  and  the  like,  in  reforming 
which  he  had  a  strong  public  opinion  going  along 
with  him  ;  whereas  Wilfrid  stood  in  the  face  of  a 
strict  and  holy,  albeit  uncatholic,  system,  whose 
Saints  had  been  the  honoured  missionaries  and 
bishops  of  Northumberland.  In  men's  eyes  he 
was  experimentalising ;  he  was  breaking  down 
that  which  had  obviously  much  good  about  it. 
Moderate  men  would  not  know  what  to  think, 
what  to  make  of  his  work  :  they  could  not  tell 
where  it  would  end ;  so  their  impulse  would  be  to 
hold  back,  and  in  holding  back  they  would  get 
frightened.  Wilfrid  made  no  secret  at  all  of  what 
his  work  was ;  it  was  the  thorough  Romanising 
of  the  Northumbrian  Church  ;  and  there  is  really 
something  so  very  awful  about  Rome,  either  for 
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good  or  ill,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  men  be- 
coming timorous,  when  the  hardier  zeal  of  others 
drags   them  reluctantly  into  the  presence  of  such 
an  exciting  change.     All  this,  of  course,  was  against 
Wilfrid.     Then,  again,  when  a  Church  is  not  in  a 
pure  state,  which   the    Northumbrian   Church    of 
those   days   was   not,   for   it   was   corrupted   with 
Erastianism,  she  distrusts  the  zeal  of  her  own  sons : 
she  has  not  the  heart  to  embrace  a  magnificent 
purpose  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  not  the 
courage  in  her  to  crush  it  at  once  ;  so  that  her 
opposition,  so  to  speak,  works  sideways ;  and  though 
it  looks  merely  undignified  to  a  spectator,  it,  never- 
theless, enthrals  for  a  time  activity  and  zeal,  and 
the  repression  is  of  course  painful  even  to  the  most 
undaunted.     All  this,  too,  was  against  Wilfrid.     Yet 
he  fought  his  way  through  it,  as  men  in  such  cases 
always  must,  by  personal  suffering,  helped  not  a 
little  by  his  true   Yorkshire  cheerfulness.     But  it 
may   be    said  that  he   failed,  for   in  the   end   he 
gave    up   his    bishopric.     The    Saints    never    fail, 
yet    they   ever   seem   to     fail.    They   fight    for    a 
principle,  and  that  principle  is  embodied  in  certain 
ends;  and  God's  will  is,  that  those   ends   should 
ever    give     way    and    break     under     them,     lest 
they     should     rest     in     the     end,      forget      the 
principle,    cry    victory    too    soon,    and    leave    a 
Divine   End   incomplete.     He   fought   for    Rome; 
he   pledged   himself    in    youth   to    Rome;  he    did 
in   public   life   what    St.   Benedict    Biscop   did   in 
literature  and  private  life,  spread  Roman  influences; 
Rome  came  to  him  in  a  shape  he  did  not  expect, 
in  sufferings ;  and  sufferings  providentially  led  to 
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appeals,  and  appeals  to  fear  of  Rome ;  he  fought, 
not  for  York,  but  for  Rome ;  and  so  he  left  York 
where  he  did  not  find  it,  chained  to  St.  Peter's 
chair  :  this  was  his  work,  divined  so  early  as  his 
boyish  studies  in  the  library  of  Lindisfarne  ;  and 
when  he  died  at  Oundle,  was  one  tittle  of  it  left 
undone  ? 

Eadhed  has  now  a  successor.  After  the  lapse  of 
so  many  centuries,  a  second  bishop  sits  on  the 
throne  of  Ripon.  And  is  there  no  trace  of  the 
abbot  Wilfrid?'  Yes — the  townsmen  of  his  con- 
ventual city  know  one  Sunday  in  the  year  by 
the  name  of  Wilfrid  Sunday.  How  melancholy  I 
a  name,  not  a  thing,  a  shadow  with  not  enough 
of  cognisable  substance  to  be  reproachful  to 
those  who  play  with  it.  Miserable  indeed  !  the 
faith  that  Wilfrid  lives  and  intercedes,  is  it  widely 
spread  in  Ripon  ?  The  truths  that  he  taught,  are 
they  acknowledged  there  ?  The  unity  for  which 
he  sacrificed  himself,  is  it  prized  there  ?  Wilfrid 
Sunday !  what  do  men  mean,  when  they  call  the 
thousand  and  one  vestiges  of  better  times,  visible 
in  England,  lingering  relics  of  Catholicism  ?  What 
lingers  in  them  or  about  them  ?  What  truth,  what 
helpfulness,  what  holiness  ?  If  they  be  relics,  where 
is  their  virtue  ?  Whom  have  they  healed  ?  What 
have  they  wrought  ?  When  will  people  under- 
stand how  unreal  all  such  language  is  ?  Poetry  is 
not  Catholicism,  though  Catholicism  is  deeply  and 
essentially  poetical ;  and  when  a  thing  has  become 
beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  an  antiquary  it  has  ceased 
to  be  useful :  its  beauty  consists  in  its  being  some- 
thing which   men  cannot  work  with.     A  broken 
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choir  in  a  woody  dell,— if  it  be  sweet  to  the  eyes, 
and  not  bitter  in  the  thoughts,— if  it  soothes,  but 
humbles  not,  what  is  it  but  a  mischievous  thmg 
over  which  it  were  well  to  invoke  a  railroad,  or  any 
other  devastating  change.    Let  us  be  men,  and  not 
dreamers  :    one  cannot  dream  in  religion  without 
profaning  it.    When  men  strive  about  the  decora- 
tions of  the  altar,  and  the  lights,  and  the  rood- 
screen,  and  the  credence,  and  the  piscina,  and  the 
sedilia,   and  the   postures   here   and  the  postures 
there,  and  the  people  are   not  first  diligently  in- 
structed in  the  holy  mysteries,  or  brought  to  realise 
the  Presence  and  the  Sacrifice,  no  less  than  the 
commemorative    Sacrament,  —  what   is  it  all  but 
puerility,  raised  into  the  wretched  dignity  of  pro- 
faneness  by  the  awfulness  of  the  subject-matter  ? 
Is  there  not  already  very  visible  mischief  m  the 
architectural  pedantry  displayed  here  and  there, 
and  the  grotesque  earnestness  about  pretty  triviali- 
ties and  the  stupid  reverence  for  the  formal  past  ? 
Altars    are   the   playthings  of    nineteenth-century 
societies,  and  we  are  taught  that  the  Church  cannot 
change,  modify,  or  amplify  her  worship  :  she  is,  so 
we  learn,  a  thing  of  a  past  century,  not  a  life  of 
all  centuries ;  and  there  is  abusive  wrangling  and 
peevish  sarcasm,  while  men  are  striving  to  force 
some  favourite   antiquated  clothing  of  their  own 
over  the    majestic  figure   of    true,  solid,  abiding 
Catholicism.      It  is  downright  wickedness   to    be 
going  thus  a-mumming  (a    buffoonery,  doubtless 
correct  enough  out  of  some  mediaeval  costunie- 
book),  when  we  should  be  doing  plain  work  for 
our  age,  and  our   neighbours.     But  sentiment  is 
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easier  than  action^  and  an  embroidered  frontal  a 
prettier  thing  than  an  ill-furnished  house  and  a 
spare  table,  yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  striking  :  and 
a  wan  face  gives  more  force  to  a  sacred  rite,  than 
an  accurately  clipped  stole,  or  a  handsomely  swel- 
ling chasuble.  The  world  was  once  taught  by  a 
holy  man  that  there  was  nothing  merely  external  in 
Christianity ;  the  value  of  its  forms  consists  in  their 
being  the  truthful  expressions  of  inwardly  existing 
convictions  ;  and  what  convictions  of  the  English 
poor,  who  come  unconfessed  to  the  Blessed  Sacri- 
fice, does  all  this  modern  ancientness  of  vestment 
and  adorning  express  ?  Children  are  fond  of  play- 
ing at  funerals  ;  it  is  touching  to  see  nature's  fears 
so  working  at  that  innocent  age  :  whereas  to  see 
grown-up  children,  book  in  hand,  playing  at  mass^ 
putting  ornament  before  truth,  suffocating  the  in- 
ward by  the  outward,  bewildering  the  poor  instead 
of  leading  them,  revelling  in  Catholic  sentiment  in- 
stead of  offering  the  acceptable  sacrifice  of  hardship 
and  austerity, — this  is  a  fearful,  indeed  a  sickening 
development  of  the  peculiar  iniquity  of  the  times,  a 
masterpiece  of  Satan's  craft.  This  is  not  the  way  to 
become  Catholic  again  ;  it  is  only  a  profaner  kind 
of  Protestantism  than  any  we  have  seen  hitherto. 
Austerity  is  the  mother  of  beauty :  only  so  is  beauty 
legitimately  born.  A  hard  life — that  is  the  impres- 
sive thing,  when  its  secrets  escape  here  and  there, 
at  this  time  and  at  that  time,  as  they  are  sure  to 
do,  however  humble  and  given  to  concealment  the 
penitent  may  be.  A  gentle  yet  manly  inroad  into 
modern  effeminacies,  simplicity  of  furniture,  plain- 
ness of  living,  largeness  of  alms,  a  mingling  with 


the  poor,  something  of  monastic  discipline  in  house- 
holds, the  self-denying  observance  of  seasons,  some- 
what of  seclusion,  silence  and  spiritual  retreat  :— 
these  should  come  first.     When  they  have  wrought 
their  proper  miracles,  then  will  come  the  beauty 
and  the  poetry  of  Catholic  ages ;  and  that  will  be 
soon  enough  for  them  to  come.     It  sounds  poetical 
when  we  hear  of  the  Saint's  sackcloth  beneath  his 
regal  or  pontifical  attire  :  do  we  find  it  hard  to  be 
fully  possessed  with  Catholic  truth  when  we  wor- 
ship in  a  square  chapel,  with  sash-windows  and  a 
plastered  ceiling?     If   it  be   so,  what  manner   of 
Catholics  are  we  ?    Verily  not  such  as  wore  sack- 
cloth in  times  of  old,  and  went  bravely  through 
trouble  confessing  Christ.    While  the  regulated  fast, 
and  the  morning  meditation,  and  the  systematic 
examination  of  conscience  are  irksome  restraints, 
under   which   men   fret    and    grow   restive ;    it   is 
dangerous,  indeed,  that  they  should  be  indulging 
in  the  gorgeous  chancel  and  the   dim  aisle,  the 
storied  window  and  the  chequered  floor,  or  even 
the  subdued  and  helpful   excitement  of  the   holy 
chant.     Let  us  not  travel  too  quickly  on  this  road, 
though  it  be  a  very  good  road  to  be  travelling,  so 
long  as  it  runs  parallel  with  improved  practice,— or 
rather  some  little  behind  it,  so  as  to  be  safer  for 
self -regulated   penitents,  which  most  of   us   seem 
wilfully  determined  to  remain.     And  there  is  yet 
another  more  excellent  way  of  advancing  the  Catho- 
lic cause,  which  the  young  would  do  well  to  look 
to  who  require  some  field  for  their  zeal,  and  are 
turning  it  into  the  poetry  of  religion.    What  poetry 
more  sweet,  and  yet  withal  more  awfully  real— 
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indeed,  hourly  realised  by  the  sensible  cuttings  of  the 
very  Cross— than  the  pursuit  of  Holy  Virginity? 
What  is  the  building  of  a  cathedral  to  the  conse- 
cration of  a  living  body  ?  What  is  the  sacrifice  of 
money  to  the  oblation  of  an  undivided  heart  ? 
What  are  the  troubles  and  the  pains  of  life  to  the 
struggles  of  the  sealed  affections,  struggles  which 
come  never  to  the  surface,  plaints  which  have  no 
audience,  sorrows  which  cannot  ask  for  sympathy, 
and  haply  joys  of  which  it  is  but  a  weak  thing  to 
say  that  they  are  not  fathomable  ?  What,  O  young 
men  and  maidens!  what  is  more  like  an  actual, 
protracted,  lifelong  Crucifixion,  than  the  preserva- 
tion of  Holy  Virginity,  while  every  action  of  your 
gentle  lives  sings,  like  our  sweet  Lady,  a  perpetual 
Magnificat  ? 

Reader  !  this  strife  of  synods,  these  reigns  of 
kings,  this  perplexity  of  dates,— has  it  tried  your  kind 
patience,  and  out  of  the  bewildering  weariness  of 
the  dry  crowded  narrative,  do  you  find  it  hard  to 
put  before  your  mind's  eye  what  sort  of  a  man  St. 
Wilfrid  was  ?  I  think  you  have  learned  to  love  him 
for  all  the  dryness  of  his  story,  and  if  to  love  him, 
then  I  am  sure  you  have  learned  so  to  have  him 
in  your  thoughts,  that  you  would  know  him  again 
amid  a  multitude  of  Saints,  and  pick  him  out  of  the 
crowd  as  none  other  than  veritable  Wilfrid.  Yes— 
you  can  see  him,  a  "quick  walker,"  with  "never 
a  sour  face,"  yet  withal  a  man  given  to  read  dry 
books,  such  as  ecclesiastical  canons ;  just  as  when 
you  read  Clarendon,  you  can  see  poor  Bishop 
Wren  of  Norwich,  though  all  you  are  told  is,  that 
he  "  was  a  crabbed  man,  well  versed  in  Greek  litur- 
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gies."  Eddi  tells  us  that  St.  Wilfrid's  special  de- 
votions were  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew ;  and  this 
tells  us  much  ;  for  his  honour  of  St.  Peter  symbo- 
lises his  great  purpose,  and  his  love  of  St.  Andrew 
reveals  a  meditative  gentleness,  never  forgetful  of  the 
prayer  answered  in  his  youth  in  the  oratory  at  Rome. 
You  can  see  the  young  bishop  riding  about  York- 
shire, with  his  church-masons  at  his  heels,  and  his 
precentor  at  his  side.  And  then— with  what  deeply 
grateful  reverence  should  we  not  sum  up  such  a 
score  of  deeds  for  us  unworthy  Englishmen  ! — the 
trainer  of  St.  Acca,  the  educator  of  the  northern 
nobles,  the  tutor  of  St.  Willebrord,  the  converter 
of  Cedwalla,  the  confessor  of  St.  Etheldreda,  the  ad- 
viser of  St.  Ethelred,  the  consecrator  of  St.  Swibert, 
the  converter  of  the  men  of  Friesland  and  of  Sussex, 
the  finisher  of  the  conversion  of  England,  the  re- 
storer of  Catholic  uniformity,  the  introducer  of  the 
Benedictine  Rule  into  the  north— one  man  was  all 
these  things,  so  mightily  wrought  the  grace  of  God! 
and  that  one  man,  cheerful  and  fresh-hearted  ever, 
was  a  fair  and  beautiful  Saxon  youth,  who  stood  ere- 
while  at  Chalons  on  the  Saone,  bound  and  stripped 
for  death,  and,  through  God's  loving-kindness  to  our 
dear  country,  missed,  yet  hardly  missed,  the  crown 
of  martyrdom. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


The  following  pages  were  put  to  press  with  the 
view  of  forming  part  of  a  series  of  Lives  of  English 
Saints,  according  to  a  prospectus  which  appeared 
in  the  course  of  last  autumn,  but  which  has  since, 
for  private  reasons,  been  superseded.  As  it  is  not 
the  only  work  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  the  plan 
then  in  contemplation,  it  is  probable,  that,  should  it 
meet  with  success,  other  Lives,  now  partly  written, 
will  be  published  in  a  similar  form  by  their  respec- 
tive authors  on  their  own  responsibility. 

The  question  will  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the 
reader,  whether  the  miracles  recorded  in  these  nar- 
ratives,  especially  those  contained  in  the  Life  of 
St.  Walburga,  are  to  be  received  as  matters  of  fact; 
and  in  this  day,  and  under  our  present  circum- 
stances, we  can  only  reply,  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be.  They  are  the  kind  of  facts 
proper  to  ecclesiastical  history,  just  as  instances  of 
sagacity  and  daring,  personal  prowess  or  crime,  are 
the  facts  proper  to  secular  history.  And  if  the 
tendency  of  credulity  or  superstition  to  exaggerate 
and  invent  creates  a  difficulty  in  the  reception  of 
facts  ecclesiastical,  so  does  the  existence  of  party 
spirit,  private  interests,  personal  attachments,  male- 
volence,  and  the  like,  call  for  caution  and  criticism 
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in  the  reception  of  facts  secular  and  civil.  There  is 
little  or  nothing,  then,  pn'md  facte,  in  the  miraculous 
accounts  in  question  to  repel  a  properly  taught  and 
religiously  disposed  mind  ;  which  will,  accordingly, 
give  them  a  prompt  and  hearty  acquiescence,  or  a 
passive  admission,  or  receive  them  in  part,  or  hold 
them  in  suspense,  or  absolutely  reject  them,  accord- 
ing as  the  evidence  makes  for  or  against  them,  or  is 
or  is  not  of  a  trustworthy  character. 

As  to  the  miracles  ascribed  to  St.  Walburga,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  she  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Saints  of  her  age  and  country.  "  Scarcely  any 
of  the  illustrious  females  of  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment can  be  named,"  says  J.  Basnage,  *'  who  has 
had  so  many  heralds  of  her  praises  as  Walburga ; 
for,  not  to  speak  of  her  own  brother  Willibald, 
who  is  reported,  without  foundation,  to  have  been 
his  sister's  panegyrist,  six  writers  are  extant,  who 
have  employed  themselves  in  relating  the  deeds  or 
miracles  of  Walburga— Wolfhard,  Adelbold,  Medi- 
bard,  Adelbert,  Philip,  and  the  nuns  of  St.  Wal- 
burga's  monastery."— Ap.  Canis.  Lect.   Ant.   t.    ii. 

Part  iii.  p.  265. 

Nor  was  this  renown  the  mere  natural  growth 
of  ages.  It  begins  within  the  very  century  of  the 
Saint's  death.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Wolfhard,  a 
monk  of  the  diocese  of  Aichstadt,  where  her  relics 
lay,  drew  up  an  account  of  her  life,  and  of  certain 
miracles  which  had  been  wrought  in  the  course 
of  three  years,  about  the  time  he  wrote,  by  a  por- 
tion of  her  relics  bestowed  upon  the  monastery  of 
Monheim  in  Bavaria ;  his  information,  at  least  in 
part,  coming  from  the  monk  who  had  the  placing 
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of  the  sacred  treasure  in  its  new  abode.  The  two 
mentioned  below,  p.  97,  seem  the  only  miracles 
which  were  distinctly  reported  of  her  as  occur- 
ring in  her  lifetime,  and  they  were  handed  down 
apparently  by  tradition ;  "  ha3C  duo  tantum  praeclara 
miracula,"  says  Wolfhard,  "  quae  Virgo  beata  peregit 
in  vit^,  huic  inserere  dignum  putavi  opusculo,  quae 
nostram  ad  memoriam  pervenere."  He  speaks  of 
the  miracles  after  her  death  as  "quae  hactenus 
Dominus  per  eam  operatus  est,  et  operatur  quo- 
tidie  ; "  and  of  their  beginning  shortly  after  her 
death  (a.D.  777  or  780),  "  parvo  interjecto  tempore," 
though  those  recorded  do  not  commence  till  the 
episcopate  of  Otkar,  whom  Henschenius  considers 
to  have  been  a  bishop  of  the  Council  of  Mayence 
in  848,  while  others  place  him  some  years  later,  that 
is,  in  Wolfhard's  own  time. 

Wolfhard  speaks  distinctly  of  the  miraculous  oil 
(vid.  below,  p.  112)  as  then  dropping  :  "invenerunt 
cineres,"  he  says,  speaking  of  the  date,  893,  "  quasi 
lymphs  tenui  madefactos,  ut  quasi  guttatim  ab  eis 
roris  stillae  extorqueri  valerent."  Also  Philip,  Bishop 
of  Aichstadt,  A.D.  1306,  one  of  the  biographers  of  the 
Saint,  as  above  mentioned,  speaks  of  the  existence 
of  the  oil  in  his  day  :  "  miracula  usque  in  hodier- 
num  diem  continuata  feliciter  crebescunt.  Nam  de 
membris  ejus  virgineis,  maxime  tamen  pectoralibus, 
sacrum  emanat  oleum,  quod  gratii  Dei  et  interces- 
sione  B.  Walpurgae  Virginis  caecos  illuminat,  sur- 
dos  audire  facit,"  &c.  Nay,  he  speaks  of  his  own 
recovery,  by  means  of  it,  from  a  critical  illness: 
"  Phialam  plenam  ebibimus ;  e^dem  die  cretica- 
vimus,  et  brevi  post  in  tempore,  sanitati  omnimode 
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restituti  sumus."  The  nuns  of  Aichstadt,  who  drew 
up  the  epitome  at  an  unknown  date,  but  after  the 
invention  of  printing,  say  the  same  thing ;  Mabill. 
Act.  Bened.  s.  sec.  3,  p.  2,  p.  307.  Rader,  in  his 
Bavaria  Sacra  (1615),  speaks  of  cures  in  his  time, 
one  of  which  was  told  him  by  the  subject  of  it ; 
and  Gretser,  in  Hke  manner,  speaks  of  the  miracle  as 
then  existing  (1620),  ''videas  guttas  mod6  majores, 
mod6  minores,"  &c.,  and  has  written  a  treatise  in 
defence  of  it. 

It  may  be  right  to  add,  that  Mabillon,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Wolfhard's  work,  professes  to  omit,  without 
assigning  reason,  some  of  the  miracles  it  contains  : 
which  J.  Basnage  attributes  to  disbelief  of  them  : 
"  Mabillonius,  vir  acutae  naris,  plurima  ex  singulis 
libris  omisit,  nee  sibi  metuens  lectorem  monuit." 
Moreover,  a  report  has  come  down  to  us,  that  at 
one  time  Wolfhard  himself  was  put  into  prison 
by  Erconwold,  the  Bishop  at  whose  instance  he 
had  written,  "  cum  graviter  contra  Episcopum  deli- 
quisset,"  "  in  consequence  of  grave  offences  against 
the  Bishop." 

J.  H.  N. 

LiTTLEMORE,  February  21,  1844. 


LIFE    OF 

ST.  RICHARD 

KING    OF   THE   WEST   SAXONS DIED    722 

Religion  produces  great  fruits  when  it  has  found 
a  strong  deep  soil  in  which  it  may  grow.  Its 
majestic  principles  then  find  room  and  supply 
enough  to  spring  out  into  their  stature.  Such 
were  the  hearts  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  when 
newly  won  over  to  the  Faith.  Their  firm  resolve, 
and  bold  determination  of  character,  when  brought 
under  the  power  of  Christianity,  led  to  examples 
of  stern  uncompromising  sacrifice. 

This  remark  will  aid  to  explain  the  striking  scene 
which  their  history  presents  at  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century,  when  we  see  kings  counting 
thrones  as  nothing,  and  freely  casting  away  their 
crowns,  to  follow  in  simplicity  the  poverty  of  the 
cross.  Kenred,  king  of  Mercia,  Offa,  prince  of 
East  Angles,^  Ceadwall  and  Ina  of  West  Angles, 
gave  a  new  lesson  to  mankind;  and  the  world, 
astonished,  beheld  warriors  and  princes  resign  their 
pride  and  glory  as  a  burden,  and  choose,  as  some 

1  Bede,  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  19. 
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better  things  the  meek  and  lowly  service  of  religion^ 
The  example  was  stirring,  and  naturally  drew  others 
after  it ;  a  succession  of  devout  w^uiderers  left  their 
English  homes,  seeking  the  spots  which  the  AiK)stles 
had  trod,  Rome  and  the  Holy  Land.  ^*  About  this 
time,"  says  Bedc,  speaking  of  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  "  multitudes  of  English  people  did 
$0  commonly,  both  of  high  rank,  and  of  low  estate, 
clergy  and  laity,  and  women  too  as  wcIL"  ^ 

Saint  Richard  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
number  of  the  men  of  birth  spoken  of  in  this 
passage.  Little  can  be  positively  ascertained  of 
his  early  history  and  parentage,  or  even  of  his 
title  to  the  name  of  king.  No  written  life  is  pre- 
served of  him,  except  some  brief  accounts  of  later 
date,  compiled  from  scmty  notioes  and  from  the 
lives  of  his  three  children.  That  he  was  of  royal 
descent  seems  allowed.  His  sons  are  spoken  ol 
as  ''the  sons  of  a  king,''  and  his  daughter  as  ''a 
king's  daughter."  His  kinsman  St.  Boniface  is 
said  to  be  "of  royal  blood."  His  mother  is  called 
the  sister  of  some  Offa,  but  whether  of  East  Angles 
or  some  other  is  disputable.  The  place  of  the 
kingdom  assigned  to  him  is  determined  by  the  state- 
ment, "that  St.  Boniface  was  born  in  his  kingdom." 
The  birthplace  of  St.  Boniface  was  Kirton  (Crediton) 
in  Devon,  so  that  this  account  would  give  him  some 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  tl)e  West  Angles;  and 
localities  incidentally  mentioned  would  bring  his 
residence  to  some  part  of  Hampshire  or  Kent. 

Probably  he  was  one  of  the  rich  thanes  or  sub- 

>  Ecd.  Hitt.  T.  7* 
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TtguW,  among  whom  the  Saxons  were  at  times 
divided.  Such  was  the  case  for  ten  years  between 
the  death  of  Kentwin  and  the  reign  of  Ccadwall,^ 
and  again  in  the  time  of  /Ethelhard  the  successor 
of  Ina.  In  the  year  686,  Ceadwall  reduced  the 
whole ;  subduing  the  petty  kings,  and  adding  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  which  St.  Wilfrid  had  converted  from 
idolatry  to  Christianity.* 

In  the  period  between  Kentwin  and  Ina  St. 
Richard  was  born,  according  to  the  Bollandists, 
in  the  reign  of  Ceadwall.^  "  From  his  childhood 
he  was  deeply  imbued  with  Christianity.*'  These 
few  words  contain  the  sum  of  what  is  known  of 
his  early  life.  But  though  brief,  they  say  much. 
Natural  strength  of  character,  noble  birUi  and 
wealth,  are  nothing  po^tivc  in  themschres;  they 
implv  increase  of  trial  and  larger  capacity  of  good 
or  evil:  but  when  deep  feelings  and  great  i^owers 
are  brought  under  the  control  of  sublime  principles, 
then  it  is  that  men  are  framed,  excelling  in  action, 
and  mighty  in  inHuencc.  The  soul  of  man  seems 
then  like  some  powerful  instrument  touched  by 
a  master-hand,  and  brought  out  into  full  play. 
Therefore,  little  more  needs  to  be  added  to  the 
simple  statement  that,  born  in  circumstance  a 
wealthy  and  noble  prince,  he  was  early  a  devout 
Christian. 

»  Cul.  Mahmb.  Vk.  AMhelml    Ub.  ▼.  De  Fool*  Sec  Si 

•  Flarcntitt*  Vlgom.  Oironit  Wi.  6S^ 

*  Aceetdi^  to  the  htMorim  Hmm.  St.  Rfchttd  wm  kw  o(  Lahiira» 
ktogof  Kent,  »r»d  this  ii  botnc  ool  by  the  SulWiwy  Scfrkc  book,  to 
tvliich  be  U  so  callod ;  the  bttt  is  oi  gtP»l  widwrity.  »ml  ihU  would 
■nice  th<  date  of  bU  Urth  ooMWtnMy  Ctftter,  m  Utb^re  wa»  ipoiLcd 
•I  his  kii%ilui  by  Cesa«»1l. 
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Tradition   connects  him  with  St.  Ina,^  and  his 
mother  with  the  royal  Mercian  race.     Such  educa- 
tion and  extraction  well  befitted  one  who  was  to 
be  the  father  of  a  family  of  saints.     Staid  and 
settled   characters  of  habitual   piety   and   gravity, 
when  joined  to  a  courteous  behaviour  and  noble 
open  bearing,  form  the  true  model  of  the  head 
of  a  household.    Such  men  are  found  faithful  to 
their  trust,  and  bring  up  their  children  after  them 
in   gentle  reverence  and  willing  obedience.     His 
wife  and  queen,  according  to  tradition,  was  Winna 
the    sister    of    Winfrid,   the    great    St.    Boniface, 
at   that   time,  in    the  year  700,   a  monk   in  ^the 
monastery   of   Nutschelle    in    Dorset,    and   about 
twenty  years  of  age.     Winna  bore  him  two  sons, 
who  were  named  Willibald  and  Winibald.    Willi- 
bald   is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  youngest  by 
three  years,  and  the  dates  of  their  respective  births 
are  set,   of  Winibald  at   701,  and  Willibald   704. 
But  there  seems  good  reason  for  giving  the  priority 
of  age  to  Willibald,  and  altering  their  births  to  the 
successive  years  701  and  702.    Winibald  is  argued 
to  be  the  eldest,  on  the  sole  ground  of  a  date  which 
cannot  be  certainly  verified.    And  there   is   con-  - 
siderable  evidence  on  the  other  side.    St.  Willibald 
is  always  placed  first  in   order  in   the  authentic 
documents  of  their  lives.    This  to  be  sure  does  not 
prove  much,  for  being  the  more  distinguished  saint 
he  might  naturally  be  put  first,  and  the  deference 
paid  to  him  by  his  brother,  and  the  leading  decisive 
part  he  takes  in  their  history,  as  well  as  the  pre- 

»  Bolland.,  Feb.  7,  Vita  S.  Ricardi,  Praef.  v.  25. 
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cadence  given  him  by  St.  Boniface  their  uncle, 
might  be  explained  in  the  same  way;  but  the 
writer  of  their  lives,  who  is  plainly  familiar  with 
their  early  circumstances,  and  who  is  supposed 
to  be  St.  Walburga  herself,  their  younger  sister, 
speaks  expressly  in  the  story  of  his  early  sickness, 
that  his  parents  grieved  for  him  as  their  **  repre- 
sentative and  heir,"  and  in  the  tradition  and  prayer 
at  Aichstadt,  where  he  was  bishop,  he  is  solemnly 
named  as  "  heir  to  an  English  throne." 

It  is  observed  by  an  old  writer,  that  it  is  a  peculiar 
feature  of  the  English  Saxons,  that  many  holy  saints 
are  found  in  one  family  together.^  Perhaps  this 
pleasing  circumstance  is  to  be  connected  with  and 
explained  by  that  domestic  cast  of  character  which 
seems  to  be  national.  A  holy  family  is  the  highest 
image  the  mind  can  conceive ;  and  if  it  is  interesting 
to  mark  the  working  of  the  power  of  Christianity 
on  individual  biography,  as  it  subdues  and  moulds, 
like  a  refining  fire,  the  several  ingredients  of  an 
earthly  temper,  and  brings  them  out  into  a  heavenly 
beauty,  it  is  still  more  so  to  trace  the  magical  effect 
upon  a  family  group,  when  the  separate  holy  char- 
acteristics come  out  distinctly  into  light  and  pleas- 
ing variety,  like  the  budding  of  a  beautiful  plant 
into  its  several  delicate  ramifications  of  tendrils, 
flowers,  and  leaves. 

Willibald  and  Winibald  both  inherited  the  same 
deep  resolve  and  Saxon  strength  of  purpose.  But 
Willibald,  together  with  a  healthier  constitution  of 
body,  seems  to  have  possessed  a  more  ready  and 

1  Goscelin,  de  Vit.  Sanct.  apud  Bolland.  in  Vita  S.  Ricardi. 
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active  mind,  more  of  eagerness  and  fire.  Winibald, 
who  was  weakly,  was  more  of  a  quiet,  contempla- 
tive, hermit-like  cast.  Their  sister,  St.  Walburga, 
who  was  probably  much  younger  than  either,  shows 
a  particular  attachment  to  her  sickly  brother.  The 
outline  of  her  life  exhibits  the  same  great  and 
princely  heart,  melted  by  feminine  softness  into  a 
gentle  patience  and  sweet  intensity  of  devotion. 

From  such  children  we  could  well  argue  the 
piety  of  the  father,  under  whose  fostering  care 
such  stately  plants  grew  up  to  adorn  Christ's 
earthly  paradise.  But  a  circumstance  occurs  to 
show  the  habitual  holy  temper  and  religious  faith 
of  King  Richard.  The  child  Willibald,  when  he 
was  about  three  years  old,  was  seized  with  a  violent 
disorder :  the  sickness  was  so  severe,  that  his  body 
fell  under  it  into  the  last  state  of  weakness,  and  his 
life  was  given  over.  At  such  times  the  difference 
between  the  worldly  and  the  religious  is  this,  the 
former  look  to  natural  means  only  for  help,  and 
when  these  fail,  they  have  nothing  to  rely  upon ; 
the  latter  still  depend  upon  the  will  of  God  in  faith, 
and  therefore  have  hope.  In  those  simple  times 
(and  the  custom  still  remains  in  simple  countries 
like  the  Tyrol),  a  holy  cross  of  sufficient  size  was 
planted  in  a  public  open  spot,  which  was  thus 
dedicated  to  acts  of  religious  worship,  sometimes 
by  the  wayside,  sometimes  adjoining  the  house  of 
a  rich  proprietor,  to  which  it  was  attached  like  a 
chapel,  and  used  as  a  domestic  place  of  prayer. 
To  this  the  king  and  queen  brought  the  child  and 
laid  him  at  its  foot,  a  suffering  infant  beneath  the 
emblem  of  suffering  innocence.   There  they  poured 
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forth  their  earnest  prayers  and  intercessions,  vow- 
ing, as  Hannah  of  old,  that  if  the  dying  child  was 
given  back  to  them,  his  life  should  be  devoted  to 
the  service  of  God.  The  prayer  was  heard  and  the 
child  restored.  The  staff  of  Elisha  brought  no  help 
to  the  Shunammite's  son  in  times  of  old,  but  the 
cross  of  the  Lord  is  found  of  more  avail  to  the 
faithful  in  Christ. 

St.  Richard  received  his  child  as  a  gift  restored 
again  from  the  grave,  and  held  him  to  be  no  more 
his  own,  but  a  sacred  trust  put  into  his  hands  from 
heaven.  Doubtless,  such  an  event  tended  much  to 
increase  devotion  and  thankfulness  in  a  mind  and 
heart  already  devout.  For  two  years  more  he  kept 
his  son,  and  then,  by  the  hand  of  a  faithful  servant, 
sent  him  at  the  age  of  five  years  old  to  be  placed 
with  the  holy  Abbot  Egbald  in  the  monastery  of 
Waltham,  not  far  from  Winchester,  where  still 
there  is  a  bishop's  residence.^  Thus  he  severed 
his  son  from  himself  and  from  the  world,  a  painful 
act,  which  afterwards  led  on  to  another  and  greater 
sacrifice,  in  which  consists  the  chief  action  in  St. 
Richard's  life.  Self-denial  ever  leads  the  way  to 
self-denial.  It  was  in  this  school  of  discipline  at 
Waltham  that  the  young  soldier  of  the  cross  learned 
the  hard  yet  easy  lesson,  to  follow  the  ensign  of  the 
Lamb  whithersoever  He  goes.  His  bold  and  ready 
temper  was  nursed  to  high  longings  in  the  seclusion 
of  his  monastery,  and  he  returned  to  his  home  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  to  teach  his  father  that  high 
lesson  to  which  that  father  had  first  led  him  on  ; 
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he  came  to  bid  father  and  brother  renounce  their 
royal  estate,  country,  and  home,  to  wander  out  into 
the  world  as  poor  pilgrims,  after  the  example  of 
Him  who  had  no  place  where  to  lay  His  head.  He 
broke  his  own  resolution  first  in  secret  to  St. 
Richard ;  and  then,  with  all  the  animation  of  an 
ardent  heart,  the  young  saint  urged  his  plea.  Men 
of  the  world,  of  what  is  called  common  sense, 
would  look  upon  such  words  as  mere  romancing. 
Probably  such  language  would  be  listened  to  with 
utter  scorn  and  derision,  if  not  considered  as  abso- 
lute folly  and  distraction.  Yet  the  foolishness  of 
man  may  be  heavenly  wisdom,  and  humble  men  in 
faithful  days  did  not  so  listen  to  it.  His  father 
hearkened  to  the  enthusiast  with  meekness  ;  at  first 
indeed  he  took  the  ground  on  which  high  resolves 
are  often  put  away,  he  urged  his  ties  and  duties  at 
home ;  but  after  a  while  he  found  these  considera- 
tions to  be  in  his  own  case  but  a  pretext,  and  at 
length  he  consented.  Perhaps  he  had  already 
formed  some  such  desire,  from  weariness  of  the 
world  and  the  examples  of  neighbouring  kings. 
Perhaps  political  circumstances  urged  him  the 
same  way.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  for  the 
peace  of  his  people  that  he  resigned  his  power. 
Winibald,  who  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  who 
had  been  brought  up  as  it  appears  at  home,  showed 
the  same  ready  compliance,  and  obeyed  the  call  of 
his  brother. 

It  was  in  the  year  721  when  they  came  to  their 
determination.  First  they  were  to  visit  Rome,  the 
centre  of  Christendom,  where  the  bodies  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  laid;  afterwards  to  pass 
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on  to  the  ySt  more  hallowed  scene  of  the  Saviour's 
life  and  sufferings,  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year  they  made  ready  for  their  departure. 
It  is  probable  that  Queen  Winna  was  dead,  and 
there  seems  reason  to  think  that  St.  Walburga,  with 
other  children,  was  a  daughter  by  a  second  wife. 
He  placed  her  in  the  convent  at  Winburne  in 
Dorset,^  the  usual  refuges  in  those  days  for  the 
unprotected,  and  commonly  the  places  of  education 
for  ladies  of  rank.  There  she  found  holy  com- 
panions in  the  princesses  Cuthberga  and  Queen- 
berga,  the  sainted  sisters  of  King  Ina.  Having 
placed  his  daughter  in  the  secure  arms  of  a  careful 
mother,  the  Church,  the  noble  Saxon,  with  his  two 
sons,  bidding  farewell  to  earthly  cares,  took  his 
way  to  Southampton,  then  called  Hamle-mouth,  to 
take  ship,  followed  by  such  retainers  as  through 
love  and  fidelity  chose  to  accompany  their  king. 

It  surely  is  a  scene  to  awaken  an  indifferent 
world,  and  to  give  a  solemn  witness  to  the  power 
of  Christianity,  to  see  a  little  band  thus  gather,  and 
go  forth  from  their  kindred  and  people,  henceforth 
belonging  to  no  earthly  land,  but  seeking  a  heavenly. 
It  can  only  be  through  an  utter  ignorance  of  the 
motives  and  deep  constraining  principles  which  lie 
within,  that  men  look  on  with  wondering  scorn,  or 
draw  out  the  tongue,  and  shake  the  head  in  deri- 
sion, as  they  pass  on.  Like  haughty  Egypt,  they 
imagine  that  they  are  gone  out  to  be  swallowed  in 
the  sea,  or  to  perish  in  the  wilderness.  But  he 
whose  religion  is  dearer  to  him  than  all  the  world 
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beside,  is  free  to  go  where  he  will ;  h^  is  the  true 
brave  man,  and  all  lands  are  his  home.  Places  and 
things  are  everywhere  much  alike  to  him,  and,  if  he 
could,  he  would  fain  escape  away.  The  world  is 
unwilling  that  the  prisoner  should  flee,  and  stretch- 
ing out  its  arms  into  the  void,  would  drag  back 
perforce  the  departing  footsteps.  It  seems  to  men 
as  if  ruin  were  at  hand,  and  the  last  of  the  angel 
guard  were  going  out  from  among  them. 

Having  hired  a  vessel  they  embarked,  followed 
by  the  tears  and  prayers  of  the  friends  who  accom- 
panied them  to  the  shore.  The  passage  of  the  sea 
is  always  a  solemn  thing,  and  then  was  counted 
perilous.  The  style  of  the  simple  ancient  narrative 
rises  as  it  comes  to  the  tale  of  the  voyage,  and 
swells  into  long  undulating  tremulous  words,  as 
though  the  memory  of  its  sensations  had  dwelt 
unforgotten  on  the  mind.  There  is  something, 
moreover,  which  touches  the  heart  deeply  in  leav- 
ing an  island  home,  but  then  our  saints  were  not 
cruising  abroad  for  pleasure  or  business  as  men  do 
now ;  the  calm  religious  mind  which  is  fixed  on 
eternity  can  watch  even  the  receding  shores  of  a 
dear  home  with  a  peaceful  eye,  like  the  spectator  of 
a  changing  scene  in  some  unsubstantial  vision ;  it 
is  not  because  it  is  insensible,  but  because  it  is 
tranquil. 

They  landed  at  a  town  then  called  Rotum,  on  the 
Seine  (probably  it  is  Rouen  in  Normandy),  and 
having  first  paid  a  solemn  visit  to  the  churches, 
there  to  offer  thanks  for  their  prosperous  voyage, 
they  took  their  journey  across  France  without  delay, 
proposing  to  pass  the  Alps  before  the  winter  began. 
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The  expression  of  pitching  camp  at  landing  shows 
that  the  company  of  pilgrims  was  considerable  in 
number,  among  whom,  as  it  would  seem,  several 
young  men  of  gentle  birth  had  joined  them  out  of 
devotion  and  affection  to  the  young  princes.     It 
appears  they  had   to   pass  through   some   uncon- 
verted  heathen   country,  probably  on   the   Italian 
side  of  the  Alps,  for  as  they  traversed  France  they 
diligently  sought  every  church  to  pray  for  protec- 
tion  against  the  barbarians.     Thus  they  enlisted  as 
they  went  on  the  armies  of  heaven  on  their  side,  on 
the  aid  of  which,  and  not  on  human  prudence  and 
precaution,  they  relied  to  keep  them  safe  from  their 
enemies.     This   quiet  confidence  throws  a  charm 
round  the  weak  and  defenceless,  the  furious  pas- 
sions of  men  are  cowed,  and  though  they  gather 
like  lions  round  a  Daniel,  they  are  held  back  from 
hurting  them.    Their  progress  was  unmolested.    On 
their  way  they  heard  that  their  kinsman  St.  Boni- 
face, the  apostle  of  Germany,  had  begun  his  mis- 
sion.    People  now  would  argue  that  they  ought  to 
have  left  their  wandering,  and  have  gone   to   be 
useful  in  that  heathen  country.     But  while  reason 
calculates  utilities,  and  the  world  approves  its  judg- 
ment, simple  affection  takes  unconsciously  a  wiser 
and  nobler  course.    They  preferred  to  seem  idle 
rather  than  be  busy  about  serving,  so  keeping  their 
resolve,  they  passed  on,  seeking  Him  first,  and  the 
dear   memorials   and   relics   of    His   presence    for 
whose  sake  they  had  left  all.  ' 

They  arrived  at  Lucca,  and  the  bishop  received 
them  with  hospitality.  In  the  days  when  Chris- 
tendom was   united,  and   before  love  had  grown 
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cold,  the  Church  everywhere  received  the  wanderer 
with  welcome.  Poverty  was  a  letter  of  commenda- 
tion, and  the  name  of  Christian  a  passport  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Christendom.  Charity 
opens  the  heart  of  man,  and  his  eye  is  no  longer 
jealous  and  suspicious,  nor  his  hand  against  his 
fellow.  The  Church  of  Lucca  had  no  reason  to 
repent  of  her  hospitality.  She  had  unawares  enter- 
tained a  saintly  guest,  and  he  left  with  her  in  re- 
compense his  blessing,  and  bequeathed  his  remains. 
It  was  now  the  sickly  autumn,  and  St.  Richard  fell 
ill.  He  was  to  be  spared  his  pilgrimage.  Here  it 
was  to  be  cut  short.  He  breathed  his  last  happily  in 
the  arms  of  his  children.  They  took  his  body,  and 
wrapping  it  in  a  fair  cloth,  laid  it  to  rest  in  the 
church  of  St.  Frigidian,  a  holy  man  from  Ireland, 
formerly  Bishop  of  Lucca. 

Sorrowful  and  yet  rejoicing,  his  sons  journeyed 
on  to  Rome.  St.  Richard  died  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  722.  Several  circumstantial  accounts  are 
related  of  cures  at  his  tomb,  and  relief  from  satanic 
possession.  To  those  who  think  little  on  the  awful 
realities  of  the  spiritual  world  such  narratives  are 
difficulties.  As  they  do  not  believe  in  the  presence 
or  power  of  the  evil  one  in  the  soul  of  man,  so 
consequently  they  cannot  receive  the  history  of  its 
liberation  from  him.  But  to  a  thoughtful  mind  the 
moral  miracles  of  Christianity  are  greater  and  more 
marvellous  than  any  external  physical  changes  can 
be  considered,  or  any  bodily  cures.  In  contem- 
plating the  lives  of  holy  men  under  its  influence, 
changes  so  wonderful  are  seen  to  take  place  in 
conduct  and  character  from  what  it  was  before 
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that  no  material  change,  no  affection  of  colour, 
shape,  or  external  form  or  habit,  can  adequately 
represent  them.  It  seems  as  if  the  stroke  of  an 
enchanter's  wand  had  changed  the  whole  moral 
scenery  ;  out  of  such  meanness  and  hideousness 
arises  such  strength  and  such  beauty.  The  lives  of 
Christian  saints  are  a  standing  miracle.  Their 
gentleness,  their  meekness,  and  supernatural  en- 
durance, are  as  contrary  to  the  natural  course  of 
human  wilfulness  and  wickedness  as  the  greatest 
deviations  possible  from  the  usual  course  of 
visible  creation,  and  even  much  more  so,  for  of 
all  changes  that  can  be  in  the  nature  of  things,  the 
greatest  that  can  be  conceived  is  that  of  evil  into 
good. 

To  those  who  have  seen  the  sweetness  of  such 
behaviour  in  the  living,  and  have  been  moved  by 
its  fragrance,  it  need  be  no  wonder  that  even  the 
frail  vessel  that  once  contained  the  spirit  should 
savour  of  its  life,  or  that  Satan  should  flee  from  the 
smell  of  the  remembrance  of  its  holiness  more 
quickly  than  he  fled  of  old  from  the  perfume  of  the 
fish's  heart  in  the  marriage-chamber  of  pure-hearted 
Tobias.  How  dearly  men  in  those  days  prized  such 
possessions  will  be  seen  by  what  follows.  Many 
years  afterwards  the  people  of  Aichstadt  in  Ger- 
many, which  was  Willibald's  see,  wished  to  add  to 
the  remains  of  the  sons  the  body  of  the  father. 
They  sent  to  Lucca,  offering  any  sum  that  it  was  in 
their  power  to  raise,  and  adding  entreaties,  to  be 
allowed  to  remove  the  relics  of  St.  Richard.  Neither 
prayers  nor  promises  could  prevail  with  the  people 
of  Lucca  to  part  with  what  they  considered  greater 
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than  the  greatest  earthly  treasure.  At  last,  for 
charity's  sake,  the  petitioners  begged  to  be  at  least 
permitted  to  take  away  some  portion  of  the  dust 
from  the  tomb,  and  when  they  but  received  some 
particles,  they  conveyed  it  home  with  joy  as  an  in- 
valuable gift.  Such  earnestness  betokens  a  reality 
of  reverence,  and  a  sense  of  value  at  least,  which 
ought  to  strike  us  now,  who  measure  all  things  by 
gold.  Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  that  such  a 
regard  is  over-fond,  and  ought  to  be  condemned, 
but  the  objection  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  men 
who  fall  into  ecstasy  over  a  bronze  from  Hercu- 
laneum,  or  a  coin  of  Caligula,  and  will  give  a  large 
sum  for  even  a  hair  or  a  tooth  of  some  oppressor 
of  the  Church,  or  the  autograph  of  some  con- 
demned felon.  If  we  must  needs  admire,  it  is 
better  to  prefer  the  beautiful  to  the  strange  or  the 
hideous,  for  what  we  most  admire  that  we  imitate. 

Some  account  must  be  added  of  cures  wrought 
at  St.  Richard's  tomb,  in  proof  of  his  sanctity  and 
acceptance  with  God,  and  of  the  singular  value  of 
his  bones  to  the  people  of  Lucca. 

Some  centuries  i  after  his  death,  on  the  removal 
of  the  remains  of  St.  Frigidian,  and  other  holy 
persons  who  lay  in  that  church,  the  body  of  the 
stranger  king  was  left  through  carelessness,  or 
through  lapse  of  time  forgotten.  A  noble  count 
of  Lucca,  named  Cedeus,  who  had  lain  a  paralytic 
many  years,  deprived  of  all  use  of  his  limbs,  saw 
a  vision  of  the  saint  in  the  night,  who  bid  him 
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arise  and  go  to  the  prior  and  brotherhood  of  St. 
Frigidian,  and  ask  them  why  they  had  severed 
him  from  the  companions  with  whom  his  bones 
had  lain  in  sacred  fellowship  so  many  years.  The 
sick  nobleman  replied,  that  his  infirmity  of  many 
years  made  him  incapable  of  obeying,  and  asked 
who  he  was  that  bade  him  go.  The  saint  answered, 
that  he  was  Richard  the  Saxon  king,  and  told  him, 
"  Go  without  fear,  for  that  Christ  our  sweet  Saviour 
had  condescended  to  his  prayer,  and  that  from 
that  very  hour  he  was  healed."  The  count  awoke 
in  the  morning  cured ;  and,  besides  this  testimony 
to  the  reality  of  the  vision,  was  enabled  to  declare 
the  spot  where  the  relics  lay,  which  through  anti- 
quity had  become  unknown. 

The  fame  of  other  miracles  at  his  shrine  reaching 
Germany,  a  poor  paralytic  caused  himself  to  be 
brought  as  best  he  could  from  thence  to  Lucca, 
and  in  reward  for  his  great  faith  was  restored  to 
the  use  of  his  limbs.  An  attendant  on  the  daily 
service  at  the  altar,  beneath  which  were  the  re- 
mains of  St.  Richard,  lay  in  a  hopeless  state  of 
suffering  from  a  pulmonary  disease.  As  he  slept, 
a  form  with  a  majestic  beard  and  bright  angelic 
countenance  appeared  to  him,  wearing  a  royal 
crown,  and  holding  a  sceptre,  and  bade  him  go 
for  relief  to  the  altar  at  which  he  had  so  con- 
tinually served  in  holy  offices.  He  obeyed  the 
vision  and  was  cured. 

A  waiting  maid  in  the  house  of  a  noble  citizen 
of  Lucca  was  possessed  with  devils,  so  that  even 
the  strongest  man  could  not  hold  her,  and  she 
was  a  terror  to  all.    At  length  the  devils  declared 
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by  her,  unwillingly,  that  they  were  subjected  to 
the  power  of  St.  Richard,  and  would  come  out  of 
her  if  taken  to  the  church  of  St.  Frigidian.  With 
great  difficulty  she  was  taken  there ;  and  upon 
approach  to  the  holy  place  she  began  to  utter 
terrible  cries,  like  the  mingled  sounds  of  many 
fierce  wild  animals,  so  hideous  and  horrible  that 
people  were  terrified  far  and  near.  After  awhile 
she  ceased  her  screams  and  was  set  free. 

Sensual  men,  who  have  drunk  of   Circe's  cup, 
and  are  themselves  transformed  out  of  humanity, 
or   cold   men   of   intellect   who   know   nothing   of 
moral   degradation,  do  not  believe  in  the  fearful 
embodiments   of    evil,   of   which   the   world  gives 
actual  instances.     They  cannot  apprehend  the  high 
and  holy  words  of  Scripture,  which  speaks  of  such 
men  as  of  dogs  and  swine.    They  cannot  believe 
that  a  legion  of  evil  things,  whose  fit  habitation 
was  a  herd  of  swine,  can  take  their  abiding-place 
in  the  human  heart,  and  fill  it  with  all  uncleanness. 
Yet  Scripture  says,  that  so  it  is ;  and  if  only  men 
would    know    themselves,   they   might   see   within 
themselves   all   that   is   horrible    and   wild    in    the 
animal  creation.     Men  may  live,  and  do  live,  each 
one  of  these  hateful  lives  ;  and  as  wickedness  pro- 
gresses they  come  out  in  their  horrible  shapes  of 
character.    The   great  evil  world   is   full   of   such 
roaming  in  it  to  and  fro,  and  he  who  knows  his 
own  heart  knows  that  he  might  himself  be  such 
a  one.     But  over  these  spiritual  wickednesses  in 
their  different  depths  and  heights,  St.  Paul  tells  us 
the  Christian  has  won  the  victory.    The  saints'  feet 
trample  upon  the  neck  of  the  monster  sin  ;  and 
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according  as  they  have  fought  in  the  good  fight, 
they    are    placed    as    heavenly    guards    over    the 
fiendish   enemies  they   have   subdued.      It   is  the 
world's  wickedness  which  prevents  this  victory  of 
faith  from  being  realised.     Principles  of  evil,  when 
known  as  such,  bring  out  the  opposite  principles 
of  good,  and  the  great  moral  combat  assumes  a 
distinct  and  visible  shape.     But  when  principles  of 
evil  are  unknown,  and  this  is  always  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  that  men  themselves  are  involved  in 
them,  the  view  of  the   great   battle   becomes  ob- 
scured.    Hence  when  the  mist  of  their  own  vices 
and  false  principles  covers  mankind,  the  Evil  Spirit 
with  all  his  legions  lies  hid,  and  at  the  same  time. 
Angels,  Prophets,  and  Apostles,  and  all  the  noble 
army  of  Martyrs  become  invisible  too ;  friend  and 
foe  are  alike  unseen,  and  men  care  not  to  seek  the 
aid  of  the  one  and  dread  no  longer  the  devices 
of  the  other.     It  is  only  when  the  soul  is  lost — 
the  city  is  taken— ruin  is  at  hand,  and  the  towers 
are  falling,  that  the  horrible  countenances  become 
distinctly  visible  ;  then,  when  too  late, 
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by  her,  unwillingly,  that  they  were  subjected  to 
the  power  of  St.  Richard,  and  would  come  out  of 
her  if  taken  to  the  church  of  St.  Frigidian.  With 
great  difficulty  she  was  taken  there  ;  and  upon 
approach  to  the  holy  place  she  began  to  utter 
terrible  cries,  like  the  mingled  sounds  of  many 
fierce  wild  animals,  so  hideous  and  horrible  that 
people  were  terrified  far  and  near.  After  awhile 
she  ceased  her  screams  and  was  set  free. 

Sensual  men,  who  have  drunk  of  Circe's  cup, 
and  are  themselves  transformed  out  of  humanity, 
or  cold  men  of  intellect  who  know  nothing  of 
moral  degradation,  do  not  believe  in  the  fearful 
embodiments  of  evil,  of  which  the  world  gives 
actual  instances.  They  cannot  apprehend  the  high 
and  holy  words  of  Scripture,  which  speaks  of  such 
men  as  of  dogs  and  swine.  They  cannot  believe 
that  a  legion  of  evil  things,  whose  fit  habitation 
was  a  herd  of  swine,  can  take  their  abiding-place 
in  the  human  heart,  and  fill  it  with  all  uncleanness. 
Yet  Scripture  says,  that  so  it  is ;  and  if  only  men 
would  know  themselves,  they  might  see  within 
themselves  all  that  is  horrible  and  wild  in  the 
animal  creation.  Men  may  live,  and  do  live,  each 
one  of  these  hateful  lives  ;  and  as  wickedness  pro- 
gresses they  come  out  in  their  horrible  shapes  of 
character.  The  great  evil  world  is  full  of  such 
roaming  in  it  to  and  fro,  and  he  who  knows  his 
own  heart  knows  that  he  might  himself  be  such 
a  one.  But  over  these  spiritual  wickednesses  in 
their  different  depths  and  heights,  St.  Paul  tells  us 
the  Christian  has  won  the  victory.  The  saints'  feet 
trample  upon  the  neck  of  the  monster  sin  ;  and 
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according  as  they  have  fought  in  the  good  fight, 
they    are    placed    as    heavenly    guards    over    the 
fiendish   enemies  they  have  subdued.      It  is  the 
world's  wickedness  which  prevents  this  victory  of 
faith  from  being  realised.     Principles  of  evil,  when 
known  as  such,  bring  out  the  opposite  principles 
of  good,  and  the  great  moral  combat  assumes  a 
distinct  and  visible  shape.     But  when  principles  of 
evil  are  unknown,  and  this  is  always  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  that  men  themselves  are  involved  in 
them,  the  view  of  the   great   battle   becomes  ob- 
scured.    Hence  when  the  mist  of  their  own  vices 
and  false  principles  covers  mankind,  the  Evil  Spirit 
with  all  his  legions  lies  hid,  and  at  the  same  time, 
Angels,  Prophets,  and  Apostles,  and  all  the  noble 
army  of  Martyrs  become  invisible  too ;  friend  and 
foe  are  alike  unseen,  and  men  care  not  to  seek  the 
aid  of  the  one  and  dread  no  longer  the  devices 
of  the  other.     It  is  only  when  the  soul  is  lost — 
the  city  is  taken — ruin  is  at  hand,  and  the  towers 
are  falling,  that  the  horrible  countenances  become 
distinctly  visible  ;  then,  when  too  late, 
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LIFE    OF 

ST.   WILLIBALD 

BISHOP    OF    AICHSTADT 7OI-786 

Saint  Willibald  was  born,  as  near  as  can  be 
ascertained,  in  the  year  701,  of  noble  parents: 
Richard,  Prince  of  Kent  or  Hampshire,  and  Saint, 
and,  according  to  tradition,  Winna,  sister  of  the  great 
bishop  Winfrid  or  Boniface.  He  had  a  brother 
and  sister,  Winibald  and  Walburga  ;  Winibald  either 
a  Httle  older  or  younger,  but  probably  one  year 
younger,  of  the  same  father  and  mother,  and  Wal- 
burga, considerably  younger,  being,  it  is  thought, 
of  another  mother. 

He  was  a  sickly  child,  though  he  grew  up  a 
vigorous  man.  When  an  infant  of  three  years  old 
he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  but  was  miraculously 
restored  to  health  by  the  virtue  of  the  cross,  as 
is  told  more  at  length  in  the  life  of  Richard  his 
father.  Out  of  gratitude  to  God  his  parents  from 
that  time  devoted  him  to  a  religious  life,  although, 
as  it  seems,  he  was  their  heir.  Accordingly,  as  soon 
as  he  was  five  years  old,  he  was  sent  away  from 
home  to  a  monastery.  The  ceremonious  attention 
to  the  child  implied  in  the  narrative,  shows  the 


noble  condition  and  state  of  his  father,  even  if  it 
were  not  otherwise  proved.  A  gentleman  of  the 
household,  or  perhaps  a  priest,  for  he  is  called 
the  "venerable  and  faithful  Theodred,"  conveyed 
the  little  prince  in  a  litter  or  carriage  to  the  abbey 
of  Waltham,  near  Winchester,  a  convent  of  Bene- 
dictine monks,  probably  at  some  distance  from 
his  father's  residence.  The  Abbot  Egbald,  a  man 
of  famed  sanctity,  came  out  to  receive  him  at  the 
head  of  his  monks ;  and  according  to  the  cour- 
teous custom  and  rule,  having  asked  the  leave  of 
the  brotherhood,  admitted  the  child  among  them 
to  the  order  of  St.  Benedict.  Not  long  before  this 
time  many  houses  in  England  were  strictly  re- 
formed according  to  the  rules  of  that  order.  There 
are  those  who  seem  disposed  to  think  that  Chris- 
tianity is  not  meant  for  children ;  but  Scripture 
says  otherwise,  and  men  of  wisdom  did  not  think 
so  anciently,  but  took  that  to  be  the  fittest  time 
for  its  reception,  when  the  heart  is  simple  and 
guileless,  and  not  yet  corrupted  by  the  world. 
The  convents  often  taught  multitudes  of  saintly 
children,  and  hence  came  the  modern  mistake 
that  many  of  them  were  at  first  mere  places  of 
scholastic  education. 

The  child  Willibald  very  early  showed  signs  of 
wisdom  and  understanding,  especially  in  the  know- 
ledge and  repetition  of  the  Psalms,  so  that  it  might 
truly  be  said  of  him,  that  with  "  an  infant's  mouth 
he  sang  the  fulness  of  praise."  His  disposition 
was  naturally  eager  and  bold,  and  thus  nourished 
among  the  high  thoughts  and  heavenly  themes  of 
the  great  harper  of  the  Church,  he  grew  up  full 
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of  ardent  aspirations,  and  longings  to  do  or  endure 
some  great  thing,  for  the  love  he  felt  glowing  within 
him.  Left  to  himself,  he  would  probably  have 
been  a  headstrong  impetuous  man  ;  but  tempered 
by  religion,  his  disposition  led  him  to  a  frank  and 
ready  surrender  of  himself,  with  a  holy  prompt 
activity.  In  his  willingness  to  learn,  strong  devo- 
tion, and  firm  patience,  he  showed  the  same  readi- 
ness, and  even  in  the  manual  labours  enjoined  by 
his  rule,  so  that  what  he  did  he  did  heartily.  This 
happy  temper  drew  to  him  the  love  of  the  abbot 
and  his  companions.  At  the  same  time  he  found 
himself  regarded,  not  only  as  a  simple  monk,  but 
as  a  king's  son  ;  and  as  he  grew  towards  manhood, 
he  found  this  dangerous  respect  increasing.  Per- 
ceiving this  to  be  a  snare,  he  was  set  upon  finding 
a  remedy.  His  own  stirring  mind,  and  the  romance 
of  the  undertaking  itself,  and  the  common  practice 
of  the  age  suggested  a  pilgrimage.  This  would 
remove  him  at  once  from  his  temptations,  by  sepa- 
rating him  from  the  land  in  which  he  was  known 
and  honoured,  and  the  greatness  to  which  he  was 
heir.  The  idea  at  length  settled  to  a  purpose, 
and  when  near  the  age  of  twenty  he  broke  it  to 
the  abbot.  Egbald  was  at  first  unwilling,  but  gave 
at  length  his  consent ;  and  Willibald  left  the  con- 
vent to  persuade  his  father  and  brother  not  only  to 
agree  to  it,  but  to  accompany  him  to  Palestine. 

To  our  every-day  notions  the  very  idea  of  a 
pilgrimage  is  so  strange,  and  the  proposal  so  wild, 
that  something  must  be  said  by  way  of  comment 
and  explanation.  Reasons  must  be  given  to  show 
why  it  would  not  appear  then  what  it  appears  now, 
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puerile,  or  unscriptural,  or  dangerous,  or  useless. 
It  is  strange  and  new,  and  we  do  not  see  what  it 
has  to  do  with  religion  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land. 
In  those  days  it  was  the  very  reverse  of  this ;  it 
was  not  new,  but  very  usual,  as   much   as  it  is 
with  us  to  talk  of  going  to  church.    Christians  had 
made  pilgrimages  time  out  of  mind ;  their  fathers 
had  done  so,  martyrs  and  saints  had  done  so.     No 
one  thought  it  more  strange  to  go  to  holy  places 
at  a  distance,  than  we  should  to  a  church  a  long 
way  off,  or  in  the  rain.     Moreover,  there  is  reason 
for  saying  that   such  had  been  the  custom  from 
very   early   times.     Theodorus    Studites,   a   grave 
writer  of  the  ninth  century,  says,  that  the   Holy 
Land  was  so  regarded  that  even   a  pebble   of  it 
was  honoured.^     Near  a  century  before  the  time 
of  which  the  present  history  speaks,  "  multitudes 
out    of    all   nations,"    says    Adamnanus,   "met    at 
Jerusalem."  2     St.  Augustine  speaks  of  Tribunitius 
having  a  little  earth  of  the  Holy  Land  by  his  bed- 
side as  a  treasure,  brought  by  a  friend.^     Earlier 
still  St.  Jerome,  who  himself  was  a  dweller  in  the 
Holy  Land,*  speaks  of  being  interrupted  in   his 
writing  by  the  crowds  of  "  hospites,"  or  pilgrims, 
he  had  to  entertain.     Itineraries^  were  composed 
as  early  as  333,  from  the  routes  of  former  travellers, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  future  ones.     With  the  visit 
and  searches  of  St.  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine, 

1  Theodor.  in  dbgm.  de  imag.  apud  Gretser.  lib.  i.  ch.  3. 

*  Adamn.  de  Locis  Sanctis. 

*  S.  Aug.  lib.  xxii.  De.  Civ.  Dei.  ch.  8. 

*  S.  Hieron.  Praef.  i.  7  in  Erek. 
'  Itinerarium  Burdigalense. 
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most  are  familiar.^  Two  visits  of  bishops  of  Cap- 
padocia  are  recorded,^  Firmilian  and  Alexander, 
the  last  to  fulfil  a  vow.  Origen  says,  that  sacred 
spots  were  shown  ;  3  and  to  complete  the  whole, 
the  very  fact  that  heathen  images  were  placed  to 
desecrate  the  places  of  our  Lord's  memorials,  and 
that  Hadrian  walled  in  Calvary,  shows  that  before 
that  time  they  were  consecrated  and  resorted  to  by 
Christians. 

There  is  then  more  than  enough  to  show  that 
such  a  thing  was  then  no  novelty.  And  this  itself 
goes  far  to  prove  the  next  point,  that  it  was  a 
natural  growth  of  religion,  not  a  thing  inserted  or 
forced  into  it,  because  from  the  first  centuries  it 
had  been  a  habit  with  Christian  people.  An  habitual 
product  of  any  plant  or  tree  is  called  its  fruit,  and 
this  may  be  called  a  fruit  of  Christianity,  not  that  it 
must  necessarily  ensue  from  it  as  an  obligation,  but 
may  be  a  natural  growth  of  the  feelings  it  inspires. 

The  idea  of  "leaving  the  world,"  if  taken  in  a 
literal  sense,  may  easily  develop  into  such  an 
habitual  view.  Abraham  left  home  and  kindred 
to  sojourn,  or  to  be  a  pilgrim;  the  patriarchs 
were  pilgrims.  Our  Lord  left  His  heavenly  home, 
and  afterwards  His  home  on  earth,  to  be  a  pilgrim 
in  the  Holy  Land.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  a  simple 
race  and  very  devout,  accepted  the  literal  com- 
mand. No  country  ever  sent  forth  greater  crowds 
of   wanderers   or   more   illustrious.*    Some   came 

^  Euseb.  TT]v  d^idyaffTov  avtCTop-ficrovaa  yijv. 
2  See  Gretserus  de  S.  Pereg.  lib.  i.  ch.  4. 
'  Orig.  lib.  i.  cont.  Celsum,  MKvvrai.  rh  ffir-^Xaioy. 
*  Gretserus  de  Sacr.  Per.  lib.  ii.  ch.  12. 
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down  from  a  throne,  or  left  newly-made  conquests 
in  Britain.  Some  went  out  to  teach  the  ignorant, 
or  to  convert  the  heathen,  and  some  to  find  a  home 
in  the  desert  and  cave  of  the  anchorite. 

There  may  have  been  particular  reasons  for  per- 
suading St.  Richard  to  listen  to  his  son.  His 
hereditary  kingdom  had  been  much  disturbed  by 
incursions,  and  his  father  slain  in  battle,  and  thus 
it  would  be  for  the  peace  of  his  people  that  he 
should  leave  them.  Accordingly,  the  arguments 
of  Willibald  prevailed,  and  not  only  with  him,  but 
his  brother  Winibald,  and  a  number  of  other  noble 
young  Saxons,  probably  their  intimates,  seven  of 
whom  afterwards  accompanied  Willibald  to  Pales- 
tine. His  power  of  attaching  and  influencing  others 
appears  to  have  been  great,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  decided  characters. 

The  history  of  their  departure  and  travel  to  Lucca, 
where  the  father  died,  is  told  in  the  life  of  St. 
Richard.  When  the  two  brothers  had  laid  the  re- 
mains of  their  father  in  repose,  they  passed  on  in 
their  toilsome  way.  It  was  the  autumn  of  the  year 
721.  If  we  could  gain  some  insight  into  the  num- 
bers, resources,  or  costume  of  the  ,  company  it 
would  be  very  interesting,  but  there  is  little  in  the 
narrative  to  give  information.  They  are  spoken  of 
as  a  little  camp,  which  implies  a  considerable  num- 
ber. The  number  of  about  ^  thirty  was  not  unusual, 
or  more  together  ;  in  after  times  nobles  of  France 
went  with  what  might  be  called  armies,  but  there 
seems  no  reason  to  think  that  the  company  de- 

^  Fosbroke  on  Pilgrim,  ch.  6. 
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scribed  was  very  large  in  number,  or  provided  with 
means  otherwise  than  in  the  simplest  way,  or  in  any 
way  armed  against  attack.  The  whole  summer  had 
been  consumed  in  traversing  the  plains  of  France, 
in  crossing  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  and  descending 
to  Lucca  in  Italy ;  so  that  it  is  probable  from  their 
slow  progress  that  they  went  solely  on  foot. 
Hitherto  they  had  been  unmolested,  but  now 
there  was  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  their  route. 
The  Lombards  were  at  that  period  disturbing  Italy, 
and  they  heard  that  there  were  soldiers  in  the 
passes ;  but  they  escaped  them,  and  went  safely 
through  Tuscany.^ 

"  Dear  is  the  stranger  to  heaven/'  sire  the  words 
of  Homer  ;  even  heathens  of  old  honoured  the 
wanderer,  and  in  Christian  times  their  persons 
were  rendered  secure  by  the  veneration  in  which 
they  were  held.^  We  read  even  of  robbers  return- 
ing money  to  tUcys^  they  had  spoiled,  when  they 
knew  they  were  pilgrims.  Enactments  were  made 
to  free  them  from  tolU  and  duties  upon  tlieir  hag- 
gage,*  which  was  usually  carried  in  rush  baskets 
or  *'scripea,"  from  whence  the  "pilgrim's  scrip," 
Many  assistances  were  provided  for  them  by 
charity,  especially  hospitals  built  for  (heir  reception 
at  Rome,  and  Jerusalem,  and  elsewhere;  so  that 
even  very  poor  people,  and  without  resources^ 
might  venture  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage.  But  the 
severity  of  the  vows  they  often  took  upon  them 
rendered  many  such  assistances  needless;*  since 

^  Buoniits,  Eetl.  Ann.    Gibbon,  ch.  491 

•  Fotkfoke  Ctt  Pilgrim.  <h.6,  '  Ibid.  ch.  5. 

^Gffttsenxi,  lib.  I  cb.4,  cxTlMoiMeia 
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some  bound  themselves  never  to  sleep  in  a  bed, 
some  to  lodge  upon  the  bare  ground,  some  to  fast 
as  they  went,  uis  Marana  and  Cyra,  who  for  t\i'enty 
days'  journey  fasted  going,  and  twenty  days  coming 
back,  some  to  keep  silence  all  the  way.* 

At  length,  in  November,  about  St.  Martin's  day, 
they  entered  Home;  a  resting-place,  after  tossing 
by  sea,  and  climbing  mountains,  and  traversing  tlie 
long  plains  of  France  and  Italy  in  pain  and  fear. 
At  that  time  Rome,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  drew  multitudes  of  pilgrims  from 
England,  and  all  other  parts.^  TJiere  are  lists  ot 
kings  and  nobles  who  came,  besides  the  common 
people.  It  was  usual  for  them  to  hasten  as  soon  as 
they  arrived  at  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  and  pay 
their  devotions  there.  This  act,  says  Baroniusy  was 
the  same  as  **  signifying  their  communion  with  the 
Church  Catholic."*  The  ancient  building,  part  of 
which  still  remains,  as  a  crypt  under  Nfichael 
Angclo's  wonderful  pile,  was  one  of  the  seven 
basilicas  of  Constantino,  and  even  then  was  such 
a  temple  as  became  the  honour  of  the  prince  of 
Apostles.  If  we  consider  well  the  majesty  of  St 
Peter's  chair,  before  which,  for  hundreds  of  years, 
saints  and  kings,  bisliops,  martyrs,  confessors,  in 
long  and  solemn  train,  and  all  the  hearts  of  Chris- 
tendom bow*ed,  we  may  conceive  in  a  d^rec  the 
loyal  gladness  with  which  faithful  men  used  to 
come  to  tender  their  submission  to  authority,  and 
pay  reverence  to  the  Keej>er  of  the  Keys. 

The  wanderers  were  received  into  a  hospice,  or 

•  lUdL  «  Swux  •  Se€  Oniin,  lib.  ii.  ch.  13.  14. 

>  lla±  ck  la    GfC«s«nis  c  lUroolo. 
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monastery  provided  for  pilgrims,  and  through  the 
ensuing  winter  and  spring  Willibald  and  Winibald 
spent  their  time  in  holy  exercises  and  severe  disci- 
pline, until,  as  the  old  narrative  expresses  it,  the 
''joyous  time  of  Easter  spread  a  glad  sunshine 
through  all  the  world."  Then  people  knew  how  to 
rejoice,  because  they  knew  how  to  sorrow.  Easter 
past,  and  summer  came  on,  the  dangerous  time  for 
strangers  newly  come  from  a  northern  clime.  Both 
were  seized  with  the  malaria  fever.  Fits  of  shiver- 
ing, and  burning  fever,  succeeded  one  another  with 
such  violence  that  life  was  endangered.  The  sick- 
ness fell  upon  them  alternately,  one  took  to  his 
bed  as  the  other  rose,  and  they  waited  xipon  one 
another  week  by  week  in  turn.  Here  >\*as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  simplicity  and  affection  of  the  saintly 
brothers ;  and  austerity  also,  for  they  continued 
their  monastic  rule,  and  holy  exercise,  even  through 
their  sickness,  with  tlieir  usual  unsubdued  energy 
and  determination  of  character. 

Whether  it  was  this  severe  illness  that  broke 
Winilxald's  constitution,  already  delicate,  and  so 
made  him  incapable  of  the  toil  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  distant  shores  of  Palestine,  is  not  said  ;  perhaps 
captivated  with  the  calm  and  seclusion  of  monastic 
life,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  quiet  and  retirement 
which  suited  his  serious  cast  of  mind  and  sickly 
body.  The  high-tempered  Willibald  was  eager  for 
freili  toil.  Accordingly,  when  the  following  winter 
was  past,  he  called  together  his  countrymen  and 
fellow-pilgrims,  and  said  that  "with  their  leave  and 
consent,  and  the  aid  of  their  prayers,  he  purposed 
now  to  journey  on  to  the  Holy  Land,  ajid,  if  so 
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great  mercy  were  granted  him,  to  see  the  city 
Jerusalem."  Seven  out  of  his  companions  were 
willing  to  accompatiy  him ;  two  arc  mentioned  as 
near  friends,  one  of  whom  is  called  by  name 
Diapert. 

They  wailed  until  the  solemnities  of  Easter  were 
over,  and  then  set  forth.     It  is  pleasing  to  observe 
how,  through  all  their  travel,  sacred  seasons  measure 
the  pauses,  ds  if  to  a  Christian  time  were  no  more, 
but  the  eternal  round  of  joy  and  sweet  sorrow,'  like 
the  circling  of  the  stars  round  the  pole,  had  already 
begun,  and  days  and  years  were  only  known,  and 
space  observed,  by  the  memorials  of  Christ's  pain 
and  triumph,  willi  the  saints  who  have  suffered  for 
His  sake.     Localities  seem  to  ser\Hr  tJie  same  pur- 
pose, ;is  if  the  whole  world  were  become  a  book 
telling  of  the  same  story,  each  spot  with  it^  associa- 
tions  bearing  witne^cs  to  Christianity,  and  repeating 
the  triumph  of  the  Cross  from  land  to  land.    This 
will  serv^e  in  a  measure  to  explaijj  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  with  which  men  in  ancient  days  entered 
upon  a  travel  to  visit  holy  scenes.    They  went  with 
a  single  heart,  and  single  eye.     Totally  diflfcrent 
minds  see,  so  to  speak,  different  world.s,  because 
they    make    totally    different    observations.      The 
whole  mass  of  facts  that  the  one  gathers,  passes 
from  the  other  unnoticed,  and  so  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the   inductions  they  make,  and   the  conclu- 
sions they  come  to,  differ  so  widely.     According 
as  men  are  themselves,  so  they  take  their  views. 
And    tlius   it    is   in    tJie   travels   of    a   saint,    the 
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world  seems  changed,  as  in  a  magical  illusion, 
and  all  things  take  a  religious  hue,  because  he  looks 
out  upon  them  from  his  own  mind.  This  gives 
value  to  the  following  details  of  the  narrative  of  his 
pilgrimage,  uninteresting  perhaps  to  the  curious  or 
scientific  reader,  which  was  written  down  from  the 
saint's  own  mouth  by  the  authoress,  who  was  either 
St.  Walburga,  his  sister,  or  one  of  her  religious 
sisterhood  in  the  convent  of  Heidelheim. 

The  eight  companions  set  out  from  Rome  after 
Easter  723,  taking  the  route  to  Terracina  ;  there 
they  stayed  two  days,  and  from  thence,  passing 
along  the  shore  to  Gaeta,  they  took  a  boat  across 
the   bay  to   Naples.      "Divine   mercy,"   says  the 
narrative,  "ever   deals  so   kindly  with  those   that 
wait  upon  it,  that  it  fulfils  their  very  wishes  ;  for  at 
Naples  they  found  a  ship  of  Egypt,  which  in  two 
weeks  set  sail,  taking  them  on  board,  and  touching 
for  two  days  at  Reggio  in  Calabria,  carried  them 
from  thence  to  Catania  in  the  Isle  of  Sicily-there 
rests  in  peace  the  body  of  the  holy  virgin  Agatha." 
After  a  delay  of  three  weeks  at  Catania,  while  the 
ship  was  probably  engaged  in  trading,  they  made 
across  the  Adriatic  to  some  place  on  the  eastern 
coast,  called  in  the  tale,  "  Manasasia  of  the  Sclavo- 
nian  land,"  and  afterwards  leaving  Corinth  on  the 
left  and  touching  at  Coos  and  then  at  Samos,  they 
disembarked  at  Ephesus. 

It  would  be  curious,  if  it  could  be  ascertained 
whether  this  was  the  usual  route  to  Palestine  or 
not ;  or  to  sail  direct  to  Acre,  or  to  Grand  Cairo  in 
Egypt.     The  latter  was  a  common  way  of  access, 

1  Itinerar.  Sym.  Simeonis. 
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as  was  probably  owing  to  the  number  of  ships  of 
Alexandria  trading  to  different  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  Acre  was  a  great  seaport.  Again, 
there  was  probably  a  line  from  Constantinople 
along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  would  take 
Ephesus  in  its  way.  Perhaps  this  was  the  earliest 
and  then  most  frequented  line,  especially  for  people 
of  the  Greek  Church,  though  the  least  direct  for 
St.  Willibald  and  his  companions.  Into  this  it 
seems  they  fell,  guided,  as  they  must  have  been, 
by  the  destination  of  the  trading  vessel  which  took 
them  on  board.  It  was  usual  to  embark,  as  they 
did,  from  Sicily,  or  sometimes  at  Marseilles.^ 

Shipmasters  sometimes  took  pilgrims  on  board 
for  charity,  who,  as  anchor  was  weighed,  sang 
hymns  and  prayed  for  a  safe  voyage ;  but  more 
often  as  freight  for  profit.  Regulations  were  made 
to  secure  them  a  fair  treatment,  and  the  shipmasters 
were  made  to  take  oaths  to  fulfil  their  engagements 
to  them.2  It  was  usual  to  bring  money  to  pay  for 
the  voyage,  raised  from  the  sale  of  their  worldly 
effects ;  but  sometimes  this  was  spent  in  port 
before  a  vessel  arrived  to  take  them.  It  seems  that 
the  noble  Saxon  wanderers  had  money  with  them 
to  pay  the  passage. 

After  their  landing  at  Ephesus,  remembrances 
come  crowding  thickly.  They  are  in  the  scene  of 
the  early  romance  of  Christianity,  when  it  first 
broke  forth  into  the  beautiful  regions  of  Asia  in 
miraculous  power,  and  scattered  freely  upon  earth 
the  gifts  and  wonders  of  heaven  ;  but  as  they  draw 
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near  the  chief  scene  of  Gospel  story,  the  feeling  of 
simple  wonder  deepens  into  solemn  and  awful 
melancholy,  while  they  follow  the  footsteps  of  the 
Saviour  through  the  Holy  Land  to  the  awful  con- 
summation at  Jerusalem  ;  and  joy  is  absorbed  into 

majestic  sorrow. 

Their  first  steps  on  resuming  now  their  pilgrim- 
age by  land,  were  engaged  in  visiting  the  wonders 
of  Ephesus.  There  they  were  shown  the  Cave  of 
the  Seven  Sleepers,  in  which  it  was  then  confidently 
believed  that  seven  bodies  of  saints  had  lain,  and 
having  slept  a  vast  number  of  years,  rose  again,  and 
entered  the  city  to  confute  a  deadly  heresy  into 
which  the  Church  of  Ephesus  had  fallen.  The  tale 
was  admitted  not  only  by  Christians,  but  even  the 
followers  of  Mahomet.^  Now  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  faith  on  earth  though  one  rose  from  the  dead. 
From  the  cave  they  came  to  the  Church  of  St.  John, 
passing,  as  it  were,  with  natural  transition  of  thought 
from  the  warning  voice  of  the  dead  to  him  who 
forewarned  the  Ephesian  Church,  the  aged  and 
solitary  seer  of  the  Apocalypse.  As  they  departed 
from  Ephesus,  they  came  to  a  large  village  on  the 
seaside,  called  in  the  narrative  '*  Figila,"  where, 
says  the  story,  "they  sat  down  by  a  fountain  in  the 
middle  of  it,  and  having  asked  for  some  bread  (if 
they  had  money,  it  probably  would  not  be  current 
there),  dipped  it  in  the  water  and  made  a  meal." 

The  mention  of  this  little  incident  suggests  much 
thought.  In  these  days  of  self-indulgence,  or  at 
least  of  sickliness,  it  is  hardly  known  how  little  the 

*  For  the  evidence,  see  Gibbon. 
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human  frame  in  its  true  health  requires  for  support. 
What  these  austere  wanderers  would  count  enough 
would  seem  to  us  incredible  privation.  This  will 
account  for  the  easiness  with  which  they  seem  to 
find  subsistence ;  such  little  as  they  wanted  could 
be  easily  obtained  wherever  they  found  Christian 
people,  and  in  simple  times  and  countries  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life  are  counted  in  a  manner  free  and 
common  to  all,  and  the  wayfarer  meets  with  a 
ready  hospitality.  A  suspicious  overwrought  civili- 
sation denies  the  piece  of  bread  and  cup  of  water 
to  the  beggar. 

However,  abstinent  as  they  were,  they  could  not 
escape  casualties ;  thus,  passing  along  the  coast, 
after  crossing  the  Lycian  mountains  and  wintering 
at  Patara,  in  the  spring  they  sailed  over  to  some 
point  on  the  Cilician  or  Pamphylian  coast,  where 
the  country,  it  seems,  had  been  desolated.  One 
account  speaks  of  a  flood  which  had  visited  it, 
another  of  the  desolations  of  war,  and  the  poor 
pilgrims  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  so  that 
they  were  like  to  have  died ;  but,  as  is  piously 
said,  "  God  gave  them  food  : "  how,  we  are  not 
told,  but  a  religious  mind  sees  in  what  are  called 
common  occurrences  (as  the  ship  ready  for  them 
at  Naples)  miraculous  provisions  of  a  protecting 
Providence.  From  thence  they  sailed  to  Paphos 
in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  there  spent  the  festival  of 
Easter,  completing  the  first  year  of  their  travel. 

Leaving  Paphos  after  Easter,  they  came  to  Con- 
stantia,  famous  for  the  tomb  and  remains  of  the 
holy  Bishop  Epiphanius,  whose  festival  is  the 
twelfth  of   May,  about  the   time  they  came,  and 
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there  they  stayed  until  St.  John  Baptist's  day. 
Hitherto  they  have  been  in  the  Greek  dominions 
and  amongst  Christians  ;  but  now  they  sailed  from 
Cyprus,  and  landing  at  Aradus  on  the  Phenician 
coast,  they  entered  the  land  of  the  Saracens. 

It  was  now  near  a  century  since  the  followers  of 
Mahomet  had  taken  possession  of  Jerusalem.^  As 
yet  they  had  not  any  bitter  animosity  against  Chris- 
tians ;• "  and  just  at  this  time,"  says  the  narrative, 
"there  was  great  peace  between  the  Greeks  and 
Saracens.  The  Christians  dwelling  in  the  Holy 
Land  were  suffered  to  live  for  the  most  part  peace- 
ably in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  Agreements 
were  even  made  at  times  between  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt  and  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  to  allow 
and  protect  pilgrims  from  insult  and  harm,  and 
special  orders  to  that  effect  were  issued  to  the 
emirs;  monasteries  and  churches  were  secured 
from  violence,  and  even  repaired."  ^ 

Yet  still,  in  those  days  of  keen  perception,  it  cost 
a  Christian  a  shudder  to  pass  into  the  land  of 
what  they  would  have  called  "  Mahometan  swine."  ^ 
People  now  have  no  objection  to  the  company  of  un- 
baptized  heathens.  Besides,  the  Saracens  favoured 
and  allowed  the  Jews,  and  even  trusted  them  with 
the  office  of  exacting  the  fines  and  imposts  laid 
upon  Christian  travellers.*  The  Jewish  population 
of  the  country,  especially  in  Samaria,  bore  such  a 
hatred  to  pilgrims,  and  held  them  in  such  abomina- 

1  Milman,  Hist.  Jews,  b.  xxii. 

2  See,  as  quoted  by  Gretser.  lib.  i.  c.  viii.,  Hist.  Joan.  Cantacuzen. 

iv.  14. 

3  Itin.  Sym.  Simeonis.  *  Milman,  vol.  in.  p.  270. 
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tion,  that  we  read  even  of  their  burning  straw  upon 
their  footsteps  after  them,  to  purify  the  ground. 
Sometimes  the  Saracens  imprisoned  them  to  exact 
these  fines.^ 

Proceeding  inland  from  the  city  Aradus,  they 
came  to  a  "castellum,"  or  fortified  town  of  the 
same  name,  "in  which,"  the  narrative  says,  "they 
found  a  bishop  of  the  Greek  nation,  with  whom 
they  had  the  Litany  (or  office),  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Greek  Church ; "  it  here  includes  the 
service  of  the  altar  as  well  as  prayers.  The  fact  is 
one  of  much  interest,  as  showing  the  unity  of  heart 
then  in  Christendom,  and  that  a  difference  in  service 
does  not  necessarily  imply,  though  it  may  form  an 
occasion  of  heresy.  It  was  not  long  after  this  that 
intercommunion  between  the  Western  and  Eastern 
Churches  ceased,  the  Greeks  becoming  Iconoclasts. 
Twelve  miles  from  thence  they  came  to  the  city 
Edessa,  so  famous  for  its  King  Abgarus,  and  early 
reception  of  the  faith  by  the  preaching  of  St. 
Thomas.  There  they  found  a  spacious  church 
built  by  the  Empress  Helena,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  whose  relics  it  contained. 

Edessa  was  the  residence  of  an  emir,  it  may  be  of 
the  khalif  himself ;  he  is  called,  in  the  rude  Latin 
of  the  story,  "  Mirmumnus,"  a  corruption  from 
"  Emir-al-Mumanin,"  or  "Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful." Hesham,  son  of  Abd-al-Malek,  was  khalif  at 
that  time,  of  the  race  of  the  Ommiyades ;  he  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Yerid  January  26,  724,  and  died 
743.     Judaea  and  Syria  were  governed  by  emirs; 


^  Itin.   Antonin.   Placent.    in  Acta  Sane.   t.   ii.  Mali. 
Monachi  Itiner.  in  Mabillon. 
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the  khalif  usually  residing  at  Damascus,  or  Grand 
Cairo.  The  government  was  apparently  equitable 
and  mild. 

The  foreign  dress  and  striking  appearance  of  the 
eight  Saxons  now  excited  attention.  It  is  not  likely 
that  at  that  early  period  any  particular  costume  was 
adopted  by  all  pilgrims,  but  they  probably  came  in 
their  national  habits.  This,  however,  in  the  Saxon, 
would  be  very  similar  to  what  became  the  usual 
pilgrim's  garb  in  succeeding  times.  '^The  Anglo- 
Saxons,"  says  Fosbroke,  "had  scrips  (or  rush 
baskets),  and  they  were  worn  slung  at  the  side."  ^ 
The  simple  frock  or  tunic,  let  loose,  or  girt  in  the 
middle,  was  the  chief  article  of  dress  ;  sometimes  of 
leather,  as  Gurth  the  swineherd  in  Ivanhoe.  The 
scallop  shell,  taken  to  serve  all  purposes,  of  cup, 
dish,  and  spoon,  and  attached  to  the  flap  of  the 
wide-brimmed  shadowing  hat,  was  a  convenience 
so  natural  and  obvious,  that  it  was  probably  already 
adopted. 

Found  to  be  strangers  from  a  far  distant  land, 
they  excited  curiosity,  and  either  real  or  pretended 
suspicion  of  some  unknown  design ;  they  were 
seized  and  put  in  prison,  and  being  brought  before 
an  officer  of  justice,  a  rich  old  emir,  they  were 
charged,  with  the  simplicity  of  the  day,  "  with  being 
spies!'  St.  Willibald  explained,  as  well  as  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  language  allowed,  from  what 
country  they  came,  and  the  religious  nature  of  their 
visit.  The  old  emir  answered  kindly  and  would 
have  let  them  go,  but  it  seems  that  a  permission, 

*  Fosbroke,  Costumes  of  Pilgrims. 
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perhaps  a  "  Tezkirah  "  or  passport  from  the  khalif, 
was  required ;  thus  they  lay  in  prison  until  their 
cause  should  be  heard,  and  this  be  obtained.  Here 
a  modern  tale  would  be  full  of  lamentation  at  such 
a  hardship  and  mishap,  but  men  in  ancient  days 
were  full  of  a  gentle  composure,  which  accom- 
panied them  to  prison  and  to  death.  From  captive 
saints  earthly  chains  fall  off  as  with  an  angel-touch, 
and  the  world  that  injured  them  comes  bowing 
down  at  last,  to  petition  to  wash  their  wounds  and 
ease  the  pressure  of  their  bonds. 

They  were  content  to  be  in  prison,  since  it  so 
befel  them,  and  were  thankful  to  God  for  the  many 
indulgences  and  kind  treatment  they  met  with.  A 
merchant  of  the  city,  a  Christian  probably,  "  was 
moved  with  compassion  for  them  ;  out  of  charity 
to  them,  and  for  the  welfare  of  his  soul,  he  offered 
a  sum  of  money  to  redeem  them,  but  it  was  refused. 
He  then  sent  them  daily,  morning  and  evening,  food; 
every  fourth  day,  and  last  day  of  the  week,  he  sent 
his  own  son  to  lead  them  out  to  a  bath  "  (almost 
a  necessary  in  that  climate),  "and  attend  them  back 
to  prison.  On  the  Lord's  day,  he  obtained  leave 
for  them  to  come  to  a  Christian  church  ;  and  made 
little  purchases  of  such  things  as  pleased  them,  as 
they  passed  through  the  mart.  The  people  of  the 
city  stared  at  them  with  much  curiosity,  because 
they  were  young  men  of  such  fair  appearance,  and 
singular  dress." 

After  some  time  had  elapsed  a  Spaniard  chanced 
to  come  among  the  number  of  those  who  from 
curiosity  or  compassion  visited  them  in  prison,  and 
having  inquired  their  story,  was  interested  with  it. 
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He  was  probably,  also,  a  Christian  merchant ;  but 
he  had  influence  through  his  brother,  who  was  an 
oflicer  in  waiting  in  the  court  of  the  khalif,  and  so 
obtained  leave  for  them  of  an  audience.  The  old 
emir  attended,  and  the  sailor  who  had  conveyed 
them  from  Cyprus  gave  evidence  to  the  story  ;  and 
the  khalif  having  heard  their  narrative,  and  that 
they  came  from  the  distant  west  land,  where  the 
sun  sinks  into  the  sea,  beyond  which  are  only  waters, 
exclaimed,  '^Wherefore  should  we  treat  the  men 
roughly  ?  they  have  done  no  wrong  against  us. 
Give  them  freedom,  and  let  them  go."  They  were 
accordingly  set  free  ;  the  usual  prison  fine  was  for- 
given them,  and  they  received  a  full  permission, 
probably  a  Tezkirah,  or  written  passport,  to  travel 
in  the  country  where  they  pleased. 

This  important  point  being  gained,  they  passed 
on  from  Edessa  to  Damascus,  a  journey  of  nearly 
a  hundred  miles ;  the  country  they  traversed  con- 
tained so  many  Christians,  that  it  was  divided  into 
twelve  episcopal  sees  of  the  Greek  Church.  At 
Damascus  they  stayed  a  week ;  "  there  sleeps  the 
body  of  the  holy  Ananias."  Two  miles  out  of  the 
city,  on  the  road  towards  Jerusalem,  the  spot  was 
pointed  out  of  the  manifestation  of  our  Lord  to 
St.  Paul.  Here  a  church  was  built,  into  which 
they  entered  and  prayed ;  and  entering  thus  by 
the  Church  of  the  Conversion,  a  fit  admission  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  praying  as  they  went,  they  took 
their  way  into  Galilee. 

Continuing  devout  in  prayer  they  followed  the 
road  to  Nazareth,  under  the  borders  of  Lebanon, 
and  among  the   hills  and  valleys  of  the  land  of 
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Nephthalim  ;  making  a  joyous  approach,  in  a  meet 
frame  of  mind,  to  the  home  of  the  Saviour's  child- 
hood.    The  country  about  Nazareth  is  rich  and 
fertile  to  this  day.    The  city  is  built  on  a  hill,  over- 
looking the  great  vale  of  Esdraelon ;  arms  of  this 
extensive  plain,  through   which   the   river    Kishon 
flows,  run  amongst  the  neighbouring  hills  of  Little 
Hermon  and  Tabor,  and  the  ranges  of  Nazareth, 
watered  by  little  streams  and  fountain^.     "The  soil 
of  this  plain,"  says  a  late  traveller,  speaking  of  the 
valley  which  runs  up  towards  Nazareth,  "  and  also 
of  the  gradual  northern  slope,  is  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  the  fields  in  many  parts  were  still  covered  with 
a  rich  crop  of  wheat,  ready  and  waiting  for  the 
.sickle."  ^     The  vale  runs  under  the  Mount  of  Pre- 
cipitation (from  which  the  men  of  the  city  intended 
to  throw  our  Lord  down),  and  swells  out  into  a 
basin  under  the  ridges  of  Nazareth.      In  the  time 
of  St.  Willibald,  tradition  showed  the  spot  where 
the  Annunciation  was  made  to   Mary,  as  she  re- 
turned from  drawing  water  at  the  Fountain  of  the 
Virgin.2    The  church,  dedicated  to  the  Archangel 
Gabriel,  was  built  over  the  very  source.     "That 
church,"  says  the  narrative,  ''has  often  been  re- 
deemed for  a  sum  of  money  from  the  violence  of 
the  neighbouring   populace,  who   have  desired  to 
destroy   it;    as   though    heathen    hate    were  ever 
hemming     in,     and     pressing     hard,     in     fiendish 
malice  upon  Christian   love.      It   is  interesting,  if 
not  more  than  that,  to  learn   that,  after  a  lapse 

1  For  the  fertility  of  the  Holy  Land,  sec  Dr.    Robinson,  Bibl. 
Researches,  vol.  iii.  sect.  xiv.  p.  i68. 
'  Phocas.  ap.  Bolland.  Maii,  torn.  ii.  sec.  x. 
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of  eleven  hundred  years,  the  fountain  still  flows 
with  a  feeble  stream,  and  a  church  stands  over  its 
source,"  ^ 

Here,    having    commended    themselves    to    the 
Saviour's  care,  they  walked  on  to  Cana  of  Galilee, 
where  our  Lord,  at  the  marriage-feast,  made  the 
water  wine.     Cana  stands  upon  a  ridge,  connected 
with  the  range  of  Nazareth,  with  a  broad,  beautiful, 
and  fertile  plain,  extending  to  the  south.    A  large 
church  was  then  there,  in  which  stood  six  water 
jars  composing  the  altar.     These  contained  wine, 
and  it  was  customary  for  pilgrims  to  communicate 
from    this    wine,    thus    commemorating   the   first 
beginning  of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord,  and  per- 
petuating it  in  a  mystery  as  profound,  the  Church's 
everlasting  miracle.    Thus  they  pursued  the  theme 
of  joy,  begun  with  the  glorious  angelic  salutation 
of  Mary,  drinking  with  gladness  the  new  wine  of 
the  heavenly  kingdom,  and  from  thence,  having 
stayed   a   day,   they  descended   into   the   plain  of 
Tabor,  wandering  on,  as  in  a  dream,  to  the  Mount 
of  the  Transfiguration.     Here  they  ascended,  and 
found  three  monastic  houses,  one  dedicated  to  the 
Apostles,  Peter  and  James  and  John,  one  to  Moses 
and  the  other  to  Elias.2    The  mount  itself  is  called 
"Agemons,"  or    Holy   Mount,  and   is   a   beautiful 
conical,  or  rather  a  semicircular  hill,  commanding 
from  the  platform  on  the  top  a  fair  view  of  the 
adjacent  country.3      It  is  still  thus  described  :  ''  It 
rose  for  the  first  time  upon  our  view,  a  fine  round 

>  Dr.  Robinson,  Bibl.  Researches,  vol.  iii.  sect.  xiv.  p.  i88. 

See  Adrichomii  Terra  Sancta,  page  143. 
«  Phocas.  Bolland.  Maii,  torn.  ii.  sec.  xi. 
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mountain,  presenting  (from  Xhe  S.W.  side)  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  segment  of  a  sphere,  sprinkled 
with  old  oaks  to  its  very  summit,  and  realising  in 
its  graceful  form  and  beauty  all  that  I  had  been 
led  to  anticipate  respecting  it;"^  seen  from  the 
N.W.  the  form  inclines  more  to  a  truncated  cone. 
"The  view,"  says  the  same  traveller,  "from  Tabor, 
is  very  extensive  and  beautiful."  ^  To  the  west  the 
heights  of  Carmel  are  visible,  and  a  glimpse  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  to  the  north,  beyond  the  plain 
which  sweeps  round  the  foot  of  Tabor  from  the 
vale  of  Esdraelon,  rise  the  mountains  of  Safed, 
overtopped  by  the  snow-capped  heads  of  Lebanon ; 
below,  towards  the  east  and  southwards,  the  whole 
outline  of  the  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  can  be 
traced,  though  only  a  small  spot  of  the  lake  itself 
is  visible,  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  seen, 
winding  away  tow^ards  the  distant  vale,  in  which 
slumber  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Here  then,  most  solemn  thought,  the  Lord  looked 
forth  upon  the  beautiful  land,  which  He  of  old 
Himself  had  in  wisdom  framed.  Here  He  was 
wrapt  in  ecstasy. 

Doubtless,  deep  and  devout  were  the  meditations 
of  the  saint,  as  he  stood  with  his  companions  on 
this  favoured  hill ;  nor  would  the  charm  be  broken, 
as  continuing  in  prayer  they  descended  from  it,  and 
went  down  to  the  shore  of  that  sea  on  which  the 
Lord  walked,  and  bid  Peter  come  to  Him  on  the 
w^aters.  A  sublime  and  wonderful  thought,  exceed- 
ing all  that  the  wildest  romance  ever  dreamed  of  in 

^  Dr.  Robinson,  vol.  iii.  sect.  xiv.  p.  180. 
'  Ibid.  p.  215. 
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fairyland  !  Man,  through  faithy  became  what  he 
fain  would  be  h^  power ^  the  master  of  the  elements, 
and  only  through  want  of  faith  being  capable  of 
being  harmed  by  them.  Man  now,  like  a  great 
magician,  by  a  mighty  struggle  gains  the  mastery. 
Every  step  costs  a  sacrifice,^  every  advance  some 
heart-string  is  snapped  asunder ;  but  what  will  not 
man  give  for  the  pride  of  power  ?  Meanwhile,  field 
after  field  of  matter  is  subdued  by  intellect,  which 
onward  goes  like  a  vast  engine  on  the  move,  crush- 
ing and  controlling  all  things  at  its  will.  The  ele- 
mental essences  of  the  material  world,  one  by  one, 
obey  the  master's  command  :  they  labour  for  him 
to  save  him  pain  and  toil ;  they  succour  him  in 
sickness,  and  bid  him  defy  disease ;  they  transport 
him  to  and  fro  at  pleasure  upon  the  earth,  and 
through  the  air;  they  teach  him  dark  and  myste- 
rious things,  even  the  secrets  of  minds  and  hearts, 
and  how  to  influence  them  ;  until  the  miserable 
creature  of  clay,  by  these  his  arts,  apes  God  upon 
the  earth,  and  impiously  imitates  the  Almighty 
greatness  :  yet  simple  faith  can  do  more  marvellous 
things  than  art  and  science  in  their  fullest  strength 
and  pride.  Faith  has  her  own  wings  to  fly  with 
over  the  waters,  and  to  traverse  space ;  faith  does 
not  fear  torment,  and  can  keep  unharmed  from 
the  power  of  elements;  faith  can  teach  greater 
mysteries,  for  it  works  through  Him  from  whom 
the  elements  themselves  come  forth,  and  from  whom 
all  knowledge  springs. 

They  entered  Tiberias;    in  the  early  times  of 

*  Curse  of  Kehama,  Southey. 
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Christianity  a  city  of  great  note,  adorned  with  a 
multitude  of  churches,  and  having  a  bishop's  chair. 
In  the  days  of  Herod  it  was  the  capital  of  Galilee, 
and  was  his  favourite  residence.^  After  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  it  became  the  chief  refuge 
of  the  Jews,  and  Josephus  speaks  of  a  vast  ''pro- 
seucha  "  there,  or  place  of  prayer .^  Even  now,  great 
ruins  lie  around  it ;  vestiges  of  foundations  and 
columns  of  granite  are  scattered  along  the  shore.^ 
In  the  time  of  St.  Willibald  the  same  features  are 
described ;  they  found,  says  the  narrative,  "  many 
churches  and  a  great  synagogue ; "  and  though 
much  of  the  population  was  Jewish,  "the  festival 
of  the  Lord's  day  was  kept  in  the  city  with  much 
honour  and  observance."  There  they  stayed  several 
days,  and  afterwards  proceeded  along  the  shore  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  Magdala.  The  waters  of  the 
lake  of  Tiberias  are  very  limpid  and  clear ;  they  lie 
sleeping  in  a  deep  hollow  basin,  "from  which," 
says  the  traveller  already  quoted,  "  the  shores  rise 
steeply  for  the  most  part,  and  continuously  all 
around,  except  where  a  ravine,  or  sometimes  a 
'  wady '  or  valley,  interrupts  them  at  intervals."  * 
The  surrounding  hills  are  rounded,  and  little  marked 
in  their  outline  ;  and  rhododendrons  are  said  to 
bloom  upon  them.  Magdala  was  then  called  the 
birthplace  of  Lazarus  and  his  sisters ;  ^  a  curious 
confirmation  by  tradition,  then,  of  the  arguments 
which  have  been  held  to  prove  that  St.  Mary  Mag- 

^  Milman,  Hist.  Jews,  vol.  iii.  p.  238.     (Fam.  Libr.) 
*  Joseph.  Vita,  B.  J.  ii.  20,  6. 

^  Dr.  Robinson,  vol.  iii.  sect.  xv.  p.  256.  *  Ibid. 

^  V.  S.  Willibaldi,  ex  auctore  perantiquo,  apud  Bolland. 
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dalen  and  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus  and  Martha, 
are  the  same  person.^  From  Magdala  they  came 
through  Bethsaida  to  Capernaum.  Their  pilgrimage 
lay  along  the  sea-strand,  where,  as  was  pointed  out 
by  tradition,  the  Lord,  after  He  was  risen,  appeared 
to  His  disciples  as  they  were  fishing,  the  closing 
scene  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John ;  one  of  those 
touching  and  awfully  sublime  visits  which,  like  the 
wandering  wind,  coming  and  going — with  them  and 
yet  again  away — the  Lord  made  to  the  Twelve  ere 
He  ascended,  as  if  to  accustom  them  little  by  little 
to  His  absence ;  when  He  made  the  mystic  meal 
with  them  upon  the  shore,  and  talked  to  them  of 
things  which  were  to  come.  A  lonely  walk  by  the 
side  of  beautiful  waters,  thus  hallowed  by  His 
appearance  there,  well  befitted  a  train  of  such  wild 
and  wondrous  thought. 

At  Capernaum,  which  lies  situate  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  lake,  St.  Peter's  house  was  shown, 
where  Christ  raised  with  His  touch  Peter's  wife's 
mother  from  a  fever.  From  Capernaum  they  came 
to  Bethsaida,  close  by,  where  a  church  stood  over 
the  home  of  St.  Andrew  and  Peter.  From  thence 
they  passed  round  the  head  of  the  lake  to  Chora- 
zaim,  or  Chorazim,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  looking  down  along  the  shore  they 
viewed  ^  the  steeps  of  Gergassa,  where  over  the  pre- 
cipices the  herd  of  three  thousand  swine  rushed 
headlong  into  the  waters  below.  A  single  human 
heart  could  give  room  for  an  army;  a  "legion  "  of 
the  host  of  Satan  found  pleasure  there,  and  exercise 

1  Williams  on  the  Passion,  p.  406. 

2  Itin.  Ant.  Mart,  in  Reland.  Palestine,  p.  682,  et  ex  Arculfo. 
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of  their  devilish  will.  All  that  headlong  blindness, 
that  perverse  obstinacy  and  waywardness,  that 
sufficed  to  hurry  such  a  multitude  of  creatures  to 
their  own  destruction,  and  choke  them  in  the  sea, 
had  been  concentrated  in  one  man.  Such  is  the 
abyss  of  the  heart,  with  its  dark  unfathomable  pro- 
found of  evil,  in  which  a  hiding-place  and  haunts  of 
revelry  can  be  given  to  foul  spirits  innumerable, 
and  into  which  they  will  gather,  like  night  birds 
clustering  in  a  cave,  or  crows  and  vultures  flocking 
to  a  carrion  carcass.^ 

Following  upwards  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  from 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  they 
came  to  the  sources  of  that  mystic  river— the  river 
of  Death.  The  two  fountain-heads  from  which  it 
springs  rise  beneath  the  roots  of  Lebanon,  and  join 
their  waters  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  the  ancient  Dan. 
They  are  called  in  the  narrative,  as  in  other  ancient 
itineraries,  Yor  and  Dan  ;  2  when  mingled,  at  once 
a  river  of  life  and  a  river  of  death ;  of  death,  into 
which  our  Lord  at  His  baptism  descended ;  and  of 
life  henceforth,  when  purified  through  Him  as  a 
healing  baptismal  stream. 

Here,  between  these  sacred  sources,  among  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon,  they  were  lodged  and  en- 
tertained by  the  shepherds  of  the  country,  with 
whom  they  passed  a  night,  and  who  gave  them  to 
drink  sour  buttermilk  or  whey.  "  There "  con- 
tinues the  simply  told  story,  "  are  cattle,  marvellous 
to  behold  for  the  length  of  their  backs,  the  short- 
ness of  their  legs,  and  the  mighty  growth  of  their 

*  **  Corvorum  exercitus  ingens." — Virgil. 
'  See  Adrichomii  Terra  Sanct.,  p.  109. 
VOL.   II.  £j 
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horns ;  they  are  all  of  one  colour,  and  that  a  deep 
red.i   There  are  pools  of  great  size  there,  into  which 
they  go  down  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  bathe  all 
their  body,  with  nothing  to  be  seen  but  their  heads 
above  water."    The  pools  spoken  off  are  probably 
the  marshes  of  the  "waters  of  Merom,"  the  first 
lake  which  the  Jordan  forms.     A  great  philosopher 
observes,^  that  it  is  a  characteristic  of  a  right  and 
happy  mind  to  be  open  to  all  the  little  satisfactions 
of  life  ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  observation  of 
little  beauties,  or  curious  things  in  nature.   Children 
are  full  of  such  observation,  which  is  a  proof  of 
what  he  remarks.    Thus  it  seems  as  if  the  minds  of 
the   saintly   wanderers   dwelt   naturally,   and   with 
much  meaning,  on  the  coloured  cattle  going  down 
to  bathe.    They  had  been  through  a  succession  of 
excited,  and  almost  ecstatic  feeling,  and  their  happi- 
ness  and  tenderness  seeks   to  express  itself  in   a 
refreshing  pastoral  scene.    The  deep  and  mysterious 
parts  of  Scripture  ever  seem  to  seek  the   same 
images,  because   words  cannot  tell  high  feelings, 
and  darkly  veiled  semblances  best  convey  solemn 
and  sweet  thoughts,  which  may  be  understood,  but 
cannot  be  expressed. 

Leaving  the  pleasant  land  of  Zabulon  and  Naph- 
tali,  and  the  lake  and  mountains  where  the  Lord 
loved  to  be  during  His  earlier  life  and  ministry, 
they  descended,  following  the  course  of  the  Jordan, 
towards  the  more  awful  and  melancholy  scenery  of 
the  Holy  Land,  where  that  river  flows  down  into 
the  gloomy  sea,  which  rolls  its  dead  waters  over  the 
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old  valley  of  Siddim.  The  character  of  the  region 
around  the  Dead  Sea  is  in  the  highest  degree  stern 
and  impressive.  "It  lies,"  says  the  modern  tra- 
veller, "  in  its  deep  cauldron,  surrounded  by  lofty 
cliffs  of  naked  limestone  rock,  exposed  for  eight 
months  to  the  unclouded  beams  of  a  burning  sun."  ^ 
Towards  this  scene  the  travellers  now  descend.  The 
transition  is  not  unreal  or  strange ;  pain  and  plea- 
sure, suffering  and  happiness,  are  deeply  connected, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  melancholy  is  inter- 
twined with  joy.  Their  passage  down  the  vale  of 
the  Jordan  is  not  described,  and  the  river  is  little 
known,  for  few  travellers  have  explored  its  course. 
Not  far  from  its  entrance  into  the  lake  of  Death, 
the  place  of  our  Saviour's  baptism  is  pointed  out. 
The  night  before  they  visited  it,  they  spent  at  the 
monastery  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  about  a  mile 
from  the  spot.  There  lived  a  society  of  twenty 
monks,  whose  lonely  and  sad  retreat  made  a  fit 
preparation  for  the  thoughts,  and  represented  well 
the  austere  character  of  the  dweller  in  the  wilder- 
ness— the  preacher  of  repentance  ;  with  them  the 
wanderer  might  prepare  himself  by  penitence  and 
meditation,  before  he  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  Lord,  and,  entering  the  river  of  Death,  sought 
to  be  baptized  with  His  baptism.  On  the  morrow 
St.  Willibald  went  down  and  plunged  in  the  holy 
stream.  The  feeling  is  always  a  solemn  one  when 
the  waters  close  over  the  head,  shutting  out  the 
world,  and  filling  the  senses  with  their  heavy  weight 
and  sound ;  but  it  must  awake  deeper  awe  to  de- 


»  Coloris**ostrei." 


Bishop  Butler's  Sermons,  Serm.  xi. 


^  Dr.  Robinson,  vol.  ii.  sect.  x. 
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scend  into  them  where  the  Lord  descended,  taking 
from  them  the  reproach  of  the  deluge,  and  fore- 
showing His  yet  more  fearful  descent  into  the 
profound  of  hell.  The  Jordan,  near  St.  John's,  is  a 
swift  stream  of  whitish-coloured  clayey  water,  be- 
tween five  and  six  feet  deep,  and  the  channel  in 
one  part  narrows  to  fifty  feet  wide.^  In  St.  Willi- 
bald's  time  a  church  stood  on  pillars  in  the  stream, 
and  a  rope  was  stretched  across  the  river,  and  fixed 
on  either  side,  by  which  on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany, 
sick  and  impotent  people  held  and  bathed,  and 
obtained  miraculous  cures. 

From  the  river  and  ford  of  Jordan,  the  place 
where  the  children  of  Israel  crossed  (as  Scripture 
says  "over  against  Jericho"),  St.  Willibald  and  his 
companions  went  up  to  Gilgal.  Here  lay  twelve 
stones,  in  memory  of  that  passage,  and  in  figure 
of  the  twelve  stones  which  the  Lord  chose,  and 
laid  for  the  foundation  of  His  Church,  when  after 
ascending  from  the  water  He  chose  the  twelve 
Apostles.  Seven  miles  from  Jordan  they  came  to 
Jericho,  lying  in  a  vast,  and  for  the  most  part 
desert  plain,  once  "the  city  of  Palms."  There 
they  visited  the  fountain  of  Elisha,  which  bursts 
forth  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Quarentana, 
on  which  the  Lord  fasted  forty  days.^  "  Whatever 
that  fountain  waters,"  says  St.  Willibald,  "grows 
healthily,  and  flourishes  because  of  the  blessing 
of  the  Prophet  Elisha."  The  modern  traveller 
bears  the  same  witness  :  "  The  fountain  pours 
forth  a  large  stream  of  sweet  and  pleasant  water, 

*  Dr.  Robinson,  vol.  ii.  sect.  x.  p.  261. 

'  Adrichomii  Terra.  S.  in  Benjamin,  p.  1 7. 
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which  is  scattered  in  rivulets  over  a  wide  extent. 
By  these  abundant  waters  fertility  and  verdure  are 
spread  over  the  plain.  Where  the  water  does  not 
flow  the  plain  produces  nothing."  ^  The  miracle, 
therefore,  still  remains ;  it  is  the  well  of  life  in  an 
accursed  land. 

The  ascent  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  continues 
the  solemn  train  of  melancholy  thought.  It  is  the 
city  of  the  curse  of  old,  which  clings  to  it  still. 
Its  sons  were  wicked  mockers.  Thieves  infested 
its  roads.2  Elisha  was  jeered  by  children  as  he 
went  up  thence  to  Bethel ;  and  to  complete  the 
mystery,  it  was  there,  in  the  way  going  up  to 
Jerusalem,  that  the  Lord  "went  before  the  dis- 
ciples, and  as  they  followed  they  were  afraid." 
There  was  something  about  His  look  and  de- 
meanour so  very  awful  and  significant,  that  they 
fell  back  from  Him  like  men  "amazed,"  who  can 
hardly  bear  some  vision  of  horror  ;  then  He  called 
them  on,  and  told  them  of  all  that  men  should  do 
to  Him,  And  He  said,  "and  they  shall  mock 
Him."  8 

Through  Jericho,  then,  the  pilgrims  passed  on 
to  the  city  where  the  Lord  was  crucified.  Resting 
at  the  monastery  of  St.  Eustochius  in  the  way, 
they  reached  at  length  the  object  of  their  long 
and  painful  travel,  the  city  Jerusalem,  once  the 
joy  of  the  whole  earth,  the  favoured  place  of  God  ; 
where  in  the  day  of  its  visitation,  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh  exhibited  to  cruel  unfeeling  man  all 

*  Dr.  Robinson,  vol.  ii.  sec.  x.  p.  286. 

*  "They  are  still  thieves."    See  Dr.  Robinson,  ib. 
'  S.  Mark  x.  32,  46. 
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long-suffering  and  patience,  and  in  return  for  the 
agonies  which  man  inflicted,  streamed  forth  to 
him  from  His  wounds  forgiveness  and  love.  The 
first  place  they  sought  was  Calvary,  and  the  spot 
where  the  holy  cross  was  found,  and  the  garden 
and  sepulchre  near,  in  which  the  Lord  was  laid. 

Modern  visitors  have  been  led  to  doubt  the 
true  site  of  Calvary,  because  they  find  it  "within 
the  walls."  ^  They  argue,  that  the  place  of  our 
Lord's  crucifixion,  as  we  are  expressly  informed, 
was  without  the  gate  of  the  ancient  city.^  The 
words  of  St.  Willibald  are  important,  as  giving 
an  answer  to  this  objection.  "  Formerly,"  he  says, 
"this  church  stood  outside  of  Jerusalem.  But  the 
blessed  Helena,  when  she  found  the  cross,  enclosed 
the  place  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem." 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  built  by 
St.  Helena,  and  described  by  Eusebius,  had  been 
burned  more  than  a  century  past  by  the  Persians, 
under  Chosroes,  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  in  614. 
The  structure  of  the  empress  was  very  magnificent, 
enclosing  under  one  roof  the  place  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, of  the  invention  of  the  cross,  and  of  the 
sepulchre.  These  had  lain  concealed,  partly  by 
the  ruins  of  time  and  desolations  of  Jerusalem, 
and  partly  through  the  rage  of  heathen  malice, 
which  seeks  to  obliterate  Christ's  memorial,  until 
she  discovered  their  site,  and  restored  the  sepulchre. 
In  the  narrative  of  St.  Willibald,  it  is  thus  de- 
scribed ;  "  Three  crosses  of  wood  stand  on  the 
east  side  of  the  church  by  the  wall,  in   memory 

*  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Palestine,  by  a  Lady. 
^  Dr.  Robinson,  vol.  ii.  sec.  viii. 
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of  the  Lord's  holy  cross,  and  the  others  who  were 
crucified  with  Him.  They  are  not  in  the  church, 
but  stand  forth  under  a  roof  without  the  church. 
Hard  by  is  the  garden,  wherein  was  the  sepulchre 
of  our  Saviour ;  and  the  sepulchre  is  hewn  in  a 
piece  of  rock,  which,  from  a  broad  base  below, 
runs  up  to  a  narrow  point  above,  on  the  summit 
of  which  a  cross  stands.  A  church  of  marvellous 
beauty  is  built  over  it.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
rock  in  which  the  sepulchre  is  hewn  is  a  door,  by 
which  they  enter  who  would  go  in  to  pray.  And 
on  the  northern  side,  upon  the  right  hand  as  they 
enter  to  make  their  orisons,  is  a  bier,  whereon  the 
holy  body  of  Christ  lay.  On  the  bier  are  fifteen 
bowls  of  gold  filled  with  oil,  which  keep  lights 
that  burn  continually  day  and  night.  At  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre  is  a  large  square  stone,  to  figure 
that  stone  which  the  angel  removed  from  the  mouth 
of  the  sepulchre." 

We  are  commonly  ready  to  allow^  the  deep  effect 
upon  the  heart,  which  tokens  and  memorials  of  a 
sufferer  work.  We  all  know  the  power  they  have 
of  bringing  home  to  us,  and  realising  the  verity 
of  what  he  has  undergone.  All  our  compassion  is 
awakened  by  a  little  token  from  a  friend  we  have 
lost,^  for  the  eyes  are  more  faithful  witnesses  than 
the  ears ;  and  at  the  sight  of  Caesar's  bloody  robe, 
Antony's  hearers  burst  forth  into  tears  and  groans.^ 
Thus  we  feel  this  sympathy  with  earthly  friends, 
or  with  Caesar's  wounds,  but  we  profess  to  be  at 

*  "  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem, 

Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus." — HORACB. 
'  Aristotle,  Rhetoric,  ii.  8. 
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a  loss  to  comprehend  how  faithful  men  in  former 
days  could  so  learn  to  suffer  with  Christ.  Not 
so  the  great-hearted  Willibald.  These  touching 
memorials,  and  that  most  holy  place,  filled  his  soul 
full  of  sweet  sorrow,  as  the  bowls  of  oil  upon  the 
bier.  He  lay  prostrate  in  prayer  upon  Calvary, 
crucified  to  the  world.  Like  Mary  Magdalen  of 
old,  he  kissed  the  footsteps  of  the  Lord,  and  washed 
them  with  his  tears.  And  at  last,  after  visiting  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  whether  from  previous  fatigue  and 
exhaustion,  from  travel  or  other  predisposition,  or 
from  strong  emotion  affecting  him,  on  beholding 
the  place  where  the  wounded  body  of  the  Saviour 
lay,  he  fell  very  ill.  Men  nowadays,  sensual  or 
worldly,  whose  hearts  are  as  the  nether  millstone, 
will  look  upon  such  effects  as  the  symptoms  of  a 
hypochondriac,  and  call  it  mere  raving  and  weak- 
ness, if  they  do  not  pronounce  it  hypocrisy.  For 
so  the  world,  judging  from  itself,  thinks  of  God's 
saints ;  what  does  not  affect  it  cannot  really  affect 
others,  so  it  presumes  ;  as  if  they  could  not  be  true- 
hearted,  because  it  is  so  faithless  and  cruel  :  but 
neither  would  be  moved  to  sorrow,  though  the 
awful  scene  of  Calvary  were  again  acted  visibly 
before  them. 

It  was  the  end  of  autumn  when  St.  Willibald  fell 
sick,  about  St.  Martin's  Day  in  the  second  year 
of  his  pilgrimage,  and  he  continued  very  weak  and 
ill  for  six  weeks  ;  yet,  feeble  as  he  was,  he  continued 
his  visits  of  devotion,  and  contrived  to  crawl  to  the 
churches  and  holy  places  of  Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem  at  that  time,  as  to  the  present  day, 
stood  upon  a  site  something  altered  from  that  of 
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the  ancient  city.  The  line  of  walls  was  nearly  the 
same  as  Adrian's  when  he  rebuilt  it  and  called  it 
^lia  Capitolina.^  Sion  itself  became  a  ploughed 
field,  and  the  whole  city  has  moved  to  the  north- 
west, and  towards  Mount  Calvary.  Arculfus,  who 
visited  it  in  the  seventh  century,  speaks  of  the  south 
wall  as  excluding  Sion.^  Part,  however,  of  it  in  the 
city  of  David,  as  well  as  the  area  of  the  temple,  or 
Mount  Moriah,  was  included.  The  walls  had  been 
probably  repaired  by  the  Mahometans  after  their 
capture  of  it.  Still  it  stands  on  its  lofty  position 
upon  its  hills,  which  gives  it  a  beautiful  appearance 
and  a  cool  and  salubrious  air. 

St.  Willibald  sought,  first  after  the  sepulchre,  the 
church  of  Sion,  or  of  the  Coenaculum,  the  holy 
chamber  of  the  Last  Supper.  How  vividly  the 
picture  of  that  solemn  scene  would  now  rise  upon 
his  mind  with  all  its  thrilling  interest,  sensitive  as 
he  was  through  bodily  weakness,  and  full  of  the 
blessed  Saviour's  sufferings  !  How  would  he  ima- 
gine to  himself  the  look  with  which  He  gave  to 
those  He  loved  His  last  precious  gift,  even  Himself, 
that  henceforth  they  might  "  take  and  eat,"  and  dis- 
tribute to  multitudes,  ever  giving  again  the  bread  of 
life  to  thousands,  yet  themselves  remaining  twelve 
baskets  full !  The  church  of  the  Coenaculum  is  at 
Sion  gate,  on  Sion  hill,  and  was  built  by  St.  Helena. 
From  thence  he  went  down  through  the  city  to  the 
pool  of  Bethesda,  one  of  the  tanks  or  cisterns  by 
which  the  city  was  anciently  supplied  with  water, 
at  which  the  sick  were  cured  when  the  angel  came 

1  Dr.  Robinson,  vol.  i.  sec.  vii. 
^  Adamnanus  ex  Arculfo. 
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down  upon  the  pool.     In  the  time  of  St.  Willibald 
it  still  was  a  "  Piscina,"  but  now  for  two  centuries 
it  has  been  dry.^     Thence  he  went  down  to  the 
Gate  of  the  Valley,  to  visit  the  church  and  sepulchre 
of  St.  Mary,  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.^     It  is  a 
deep  and  narrow  vale  on  the  east  side  of  the  city, 
separating  Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
the  brook  or  torrent  Cedron  runs  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hollow.     "Just  without  the  gate  stands,"  says 
St.  Willibald,  '*  a  great  pillar,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
pillar  a  cross,  for  a  sign  and  memorial  of  the  place 
where  the  Jews  would  fain  have  taken  away  the 
body  of  holy  Mary,  for  as  the  eleven  Apostles "» 
(St.  Thomas  was  said  to  be  away),  "taking  holy 
Mary's  body,  carried  it  out  of  Jerusalem,  when  they 
came  to  the  city  gate  the  Jews  would  have  laid  hold 
upon  it,  and  upon  this,  those  men  who  put  forth 
their  arms  towards  the  bier  to  take  her  away  re- 
mained as  if  glued,  with  their  arms  caught  upon 
the  bier,  and  could  not  move  until,  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  Apostles'  prayers,  they  were  freed,  and 
then  they  let  them  go  on.     Holy  Mary  passed  from 
this  life  in  the  place  in  the  middle  of  Jerusalem 
which  is  called  sacred  Sion.     From  thence,  as  has 
been  told,  the  Apostles  carried  her,  and  afterward 
the  angels  came  and  carried  her  to  paradise."  * 

Thus  from  the  cross  of  Calvary  St.  Willibald, 
after  the  example  of  St.  John,  who  lived  in  the 
same  home  with  Mary,  sought  Mary's  church  and 
shrine.    The  same  sword  which  pierced  her  heart 

*  Dr.  Robinson,  vol.  i.  sec.  vii. 

«  Adrichom.  in  Jerusalem,  p.  172.  ^  Baronius,  anno  48. 

*  De  Assumpt.  Virg.  Marise.  Vid.  Baron.  Eccl.  Ann.  anno  48. 
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had  wounded  his — sympathy  with  our  Lord's  suf- 
ferings. The  church  of  Mary  lies  in  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  over  the  brook  Cedron,  and  in  it  is 
her  sepulchre,  "  not  that,"  says  the  narrative,  "  her 
body  is  there,  but  in  memorial  of  it,  that  there  it 
lay."  After  making  his  orisons  there,  the  saint 
ascended  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  eastern  side  of 
the  steep  ravine.  There  is  the  garden  of  Gethse- 
mane,  the  second  paradise  until  Judas,  like  a  second 
Satan,  broke  in  upon  its  hallowed  bounds  to  betray. 
Still  some  ancient  olive-trees  are  standing,^  and  at 
that  time  a  church  marked  the  spot  of  our  Lord's 
lonely  watch  for  the  coming  of  the  thief  by  night, 
and  His  awful  agony  at  the  thought,  more  bitter 
than  man  can  fathom,  of   being  forsaken   of  the 

Father. 

Out  of  this  he  passed  to  the  height  of  the  Mount 
of  the  Ascension,  from  the  depth  of  the  Lord's 
humiliation  to  the  height  of  His  glorification.  On 
the  very  summit  of  Mount  Olivet  stood  the  church, 
over  the  spot  where  the  Lord  left  His  last  footsteps 
upon  earth.  "  A  little  light  is  kept  burning  there, 
under  a  glass  lamplight,  and  the  lanthorn  of  glass 
covers  it  all  around,  that  it  may  burn  both  in  sun- 
shine and  in  rain,  for  that  church  is  open  above, 
and  has  no  roof  over,"  that  with  the  men  of  Galilee 
the  Christians  might  look  up  into  heaven,  and  in 
heart  thither  ascend.  And  thus,  from  the  early 
home  of  Nazareth,  through  the  land  of  Galilee  and 
the  waters  of  Jordan,  to  Jerusalem  and  Calvary, 
St.  Willibald  had  followed  the  Lord's  footmarks, 

*  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Palestine,  by  a  Lady. 
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and  now  stood  on  the  confines  of  earth  and  heaven, 
gazing  upon  His  last  track  of  glory,  and  desiring, 
with  all  saints,  to  be  drawn  up  after  Him. 

The  winter  of  the  year  725  was  now  over,  and 
the  second  year  of  their  travel  completed.  In  the 
third  year  of  his  pilgrimage  St.  Willibald,  with  his 
seven  companions,  left  Jerusalem  to  visit  the  cave 
of  Bethlehem,  which,  next  to  Mount  Calvary  and 
Olivet,  was  the  great  resort  of  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
Land,  so  that  the  gate  of  Jerusalem,  which  leads  to 
Bethlehem,  is  still  called  the  Pilgrims'  Gate.^  The 
country  about  Bethlehem  is  still  some  of  the  richest 
in  Palestine.  "The  whole  tract  before  us,"  says 
the  "Modern  Traveller,'*  speaking  of  the  route 
thither,  "was  full  of  olive  groves,  especially  in 
W^dy  Ahmed,  and  on  the  slopes  of  Beit  Yila,  and 
also  in  the  valleys  on  the  east  of  the  low  swell  or 
water-shed ;  while  towards  Bethlehem  were  like- 
wise many  orchards  of  fig-trees.  Moreover,  it 
abounded  formerly  in  vines,  and  produced  the 
richest  wines  in  all  Judaea."  The  name  itself  signi- 
fies the  "  house  of  bread."  -  There  are  fertile  fields 
and  pasture  lands  near,  watered  by  a  running 
stream,  in  which  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  feed 
together.  In  these  pasture  grounds  the  angelic 
host  announced  the  Nativity  to  the  shepherds : 
the  village  stands  upon  a  rocky  ridge,  seven  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  The  stable  for  cattle,  the  place  of 
our  blessed  Lord's  Nativity,  was  an  excavation  in 
the  rock,  hollowed  out  for  that  purpose.  After- 
wards, the  surrounding  earth  was  moved  away,  and 

*  Dr.  Robinson,  vol.  i.  sec.  viL,  vol  ii.  sec.  x.  p.  157. 
^  Adrichomii  T.  Sancta  in  Juda. 
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a  large  church  built  over  the  whole  by  St.  Helena, 
containing  the  cave  or  grotto  as  an  inner  shrine  or 
crypt.  "There,"  says  St.  Willibald, " over  the  place 
where  the  Lord  was  born,  stands  a  high  altar,  and 
another  lesser  altar  is  made  for  this,  that  when 
they  will  celebrate  the  mass  within  the  cave,  they 
may  carry  this  little  altar  within,  to  celebrate  the 
mass  there,  and  then  again  may  carry  it  forth  again 
without,  and  elevate  it.  The  church,  which  stands 
over  where  the  Lord  was  born,  is  built  in  the  figure 
of  a  cross,  an  exceeding  beautiful  house."  ^  Here, 
with  the  shepherds  and  the  three  eastern  kings,  the 
magi,  they  bowed  in  lowly  adoration,  humbling 
all  their  pride,  as  did  those  holy  men  of  old,  when 
they  fell  down  and  bowed  before  a  little  child. 
From  Bethlehem  they  went  two  miles  to  Thecua 
or  Tekoa,  the  place  of  the  murder  of  the  Holy 
Innocents ;  it  is  a  rich  pasture-land,  and  watered, 
as  if  to  figure  the  pleasant  pasture  and  waters  of 
comfort,  where  there  is  no  more  crying  nor  tears, 
in  which  feed  the  suffering  little  ones  of  Christ.^ 

From  Tekoa  they  travelled  to  the  vale  in  which 
is  the  laura  or  monastery  of  the  monks  of  St.  Sabas. 
Communities  of  Anchorites  dwelling  in  separate 
cells  were  called  "  laurae,"  that  is,  "  streets "  or 
villages.  St.  Sabas  was  a  great  founder  of  these, 
a  holy  man  of  the  sixth  century:  one  was  near 
Tekoa,  another  in  the  "  Monks'  Vale,"  as  it  is  still 
called  by  the  Arabs,  situated  in  the  continuation  of 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  between  Jerusalem  and 
the  Dead  Sea.^     Already  other  monasteries  have 

*  **  Gloriosa  domus."  *  Adrichomii  T.  Sancta  in  Juda. 
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been   mentioned,   on   Tabor   and  St.   John's   near 
Jordan ;  so  that  it  seems  there  were  considerable 
numbers  then  existing  in  the  Holy  Land.     In  the 
fourth  century,  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerome,  who  was 
a  monk  of  the  convent  of  Bethlehem,  Palestine  was 
filled  with  monks  and  hermits,  as  well  as  the  neigh- 
bouring deserts  of  Sinai :  St.  Jerome  speaks  of  the 
"  great  multitude  of  brethren  and  bodies  of  monks, 
who  dwelt  in  and  around  Jerusalem ; "  ^  but  it  is 
probable,  at  the  visit  of  St.  Willibald,  their  numbers 
were  much  diminished  from  what  they  had  been, 
as  the  Saracens  had  destroyed  many  monasteries, 
and  slain  the  monks  during  the  wars ;  and  not  long 
after  this  time   the   monastery  of   St.   Sabas  was 
pillaged,  and  the  Anchorites  massacred,  in  a  civil 
war  that  raged  in  Palestine.    The  greater  monastery 
of  St.  Sabas  is  thus  described  by  Willibald :  "  It  is 
a  large  convent,  and  the  abbot,  and  sacristan,  and 
many  monks  live  in  the  convent,  and  many  other 
monks  live  round  the  valley  in  the  steep  rock  of 
the  mountain  ;  and  they  have  little  chambers  cut 
out  here  and  there  in  the  stony  side  of  the  moun- 
tain.    The   mountain    runs   like   an    amphitheatre 
round  the  hollow,  and  in  the  hollow  the  convent 
is  built.    There  sleeps  the  holy  Sabas." 

Leaving  now  the  land  of  Judah,  they  went  down 
by  the  road  towards  Egypt  to  the  coast  of  the 
Philistines,  through  the  region  of  Dan.  There  a 
church  stood  in  a  valley  by  the  side  of  a  foun- 
tain, marking  the  place  where  Philip  baptized  the 
eunuch.     There  the  Ethiopian  changed  his  skin, 

*  Ep.  xxxviii.  ad  Pammach. 
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and  becoming  new  and  clean  in  the  waters  of 
Baptism,  put  away  the  dark  curse  of  the  son  of 
Ham.  From  thence  they  came  down  to  Gaza,  and 
went  to  pray  in  the  church  of  St.  Matthias.  And 
now  a  remarkable  event  occurred  in  the  history  of 
the  saint :  "  It  was  the  Lord's  Day,"  says  the  narra- 
tive, "and  great  glory  is  in  that  church  "  (probably 
miraculous  manifestation  is  meant),  "  and  after  the 
solemn  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  while  St.  Willibald 
stood  looking  on  the  mysteries,  he  lost  the  sight  of 
his  eyes,  and  was  blind  for  two  months."  There  is 
something  very  mysterious  in  this  history  of  the 
saint.  It  was  at  Gaza  that  Samson  the  warrior  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  lost  his  eyes,  when  he  had  declared 
the  mystery  of  the  seven  locks.  The  things  of  faith 
may  not  be  exposed  ;  it  is  dangerous  even  to  look 
into  them  too  far :  when  the  intellect  of  man  has, 
with  an  eagle  eye,  gazed  upon  deep  things  of  faith, 
until  height  and  depth  are  opened,  and  it  soars 
into  the  bright  expanse  which  has  neither  fathom 
nor  bound  ;  when,  with  keen  examination,  it  has 
pursued  and  brought  out,  as  it  were,  into  clear 
deUneation,  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  awful  truths 
of  Christianity,  as  a  mathematician  pursues  the 
windings  of  a  curve;  then  what,  if  it  falls,  blasted 
with  excessive  light,  and  goes  down  through  pre- 
sumption to  perdition  !  St.  Matthias  succeeded 
Judas,  and  Judas  had  seen  the  Word  of  Life,  full 
of  "all  beauty  and  truth,"  yet  he  felt  it  not,  and 
fell  like  Lucifer.  Awful  thought !  especially  in 
these  times  when  so  many  are  taught  to  pry  and 
examine,  and  leave  nothing  unexplored,  so  few  are 
taught  to  feel !  when  reason  is  enlarged,  encouraged, 
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expanded,  until  it  is  full  blown,  the  heart  is  left 
unsubdued,  undisciplined,  unhumbled  ;  what  must 
be  the  issue  of  such  a  terrible  philosophy?  St. 
Willibald  had  been  gazing  upon  the  Sun  of  glory 
in  His  strength,  from  His  dawning  at  Nazareth  to 
His  departing  splendour  on  Calvary  and  Olivet,  and 
now  he  was  taught  how  to  be  secure  against  the 
danger.  Bethlehem  had  taught  him  to  bow  down 
his  reason,  and  become  as  a  weaned  child.  The 
Holy  Innocents  had  taught  him  to  suffer  with 
Christ ;  that  thus,  the  dark  Ethiopian  hue  of  sinful 
man  might  be  done  away  ;  and  his  mind  be  renewed, 
which  otherwise  would  utterly  fall  away.  Two 
months  of  darkness  gave  him  time  to  meditate  on 
the  lesson  of  humility,  while  he  was  led  by  the 
hand,  first  to  Hebron,  the  burial-place  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  from  thence  to  Jerusalem. 
Again,  as  in  his  infant  days,  the  salutary  sign  of  the 
cross  was  his  cure.  He  entered  the  church  of  the 
Invention  of  Holy  Cross,  and  immediately  his  eyes 
were  opened,  and  he  recovered  his  sight.  This 
is  the  security  against  pride,  and  a  bridle  upon 
inquiry,  an  anchor  in  the  sea  of  mystery,  and  when 
reason  is  bewildered  and  lost,  an  illumination. 

After  a  pause  at  Jerusalem,  spent  in  thankfulness 
and  devotion  at  this  miraculous  recovery,  he  went 
forth  again,  as  it  were  in  a  different  guise,  in  the 
panoply  of  faith,  with  the  cross  upon  his  breast, 
like  a  Christian  conqueror  in  triumph,  having 
gained  the  victory  over  pride,  the  great  destroyer 
of  souls.  First,  he  visited  the  church  of  St.  George 
at  Lydda,  the  martyred  saint  of  Cappadocia,  who 
for  some  noble  feat  in  the  fight  of  Faith,  in  which 
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probably  he  met  to  the  face  the  leviathan  prin- 
ciple of  anti-Christian  pride,  is  ever  said  in  the 
allegorical  language  of  the  prophet  "to  have 
wounded  the  dragon,"  and  is  styled  a  captain  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  cross.  From  Lydda  he  went 
along  the  sea  to  Joppa,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  cities 
emblematic  of  pride  and  luxury : — Tyre,  the  purple- 
clad  harlot  and  sorceress,  Sidon,  the  scene  of 
Herod's  blasphemous  presumption,  where  he  was 
smitten  by  the  wrath  of  God,  the  type  of  Antichrist, 
and  the  man  of  sin.  After  passing  through  these, 
he  went  up  mount  Libanus  by  the  valley  of  St. 
George,  and  over  to  Damascus,  the  City  of  Blood  : 
— all  images  of  horror,  which  indeed  gather  round 
the  path  of  the  Christian  through  the  world,  like 
the  horrible  fantastic  figures  conjured  up  round 
the  hero  of  some  old  story  of  romance.  Again 
he  came  to  Jerusalem  to  spend  the  winter,  for  in 
the  rainy  season  it  is  necessary  to  seek  shelter  in 
Palestine ;  and  finally  to  Ptolemais,  or  Acre,  and 
there  kept  Lent,  completing  the  third  year  of 
wandering  since  he  left  Rome. 

The  plague  was  now  raging  over  the  whole 
of  Syria,  and  St.  Willibald  was  seized  with  it  at 
Acre,  and  could  proceed  no  further.  It  is  no 
small  trial  to  be  taken  with  a  dreadful  disorder  in 
a  foreign  land,  where  no  comforts  or  alleviations 
are  to  be  obtained  to  ease  one's  sufferings;  and 
this  was  now  probably  the  condition  of  the  Saxon 
prince.  However,  men  of  God  do  not  suffer  in 
such  distresses  that  anguish  of  mind  which  tortures 
common  men.  They  do  not  feel  that  anxiety  to 
escape  out  from  the   country  attacked  by  pesti- 
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lence,  because  it  is  ridiculous  to  think  of  fleeing 
out  of  God's  hand.  Still  they  know  that  under 
His  feathers  they  are  safe,  and  that  He  is  their 
buckler  and  shield.  Such  thoughts  spread  a  com- 
posure round  their  sick  bed.  Every  tie  which  had 
bound  St.  Willibald's  party  to  an  earthly  home  had 
long  been  broken ;  they  were  palmers  and  not 
pilgrims ; — for  a  palmer  and  a  pilgrim,  according 
to  some,  differ  in  this  :  a  pilgrim  has  a  home  to 
which  he  returns  when  his  vow  is  performed, 
a  palmer  has  none ;  a  pilgrim  goes  to  a  certain 
place  in  particular,  a  palmer  goes  to  all ;  a 
pilgrim  renounces  his  profession  after  a  time,  a 
palmer  does  never  until  he  has  won  the  heavenly 
palm  of  victory  over  the  world.^  St.  Willibald, 
then,  and  his  companions  were  palmers,  for  they 
had  broken  all  the  bands  which  tied  them  to 
England,  left  all  that  are  called  prospects  in  life, 
and  renounced  their  home  for  ever.  To  die,  to 
them  was  gain,  because  death  is  the  avenue  to 
the  better  land  where  the  weary  cease  from 
wandering, 

St.  Willibald  lay  sick  through  Lent  until  Easter. 
Meanwhile  he  sent  some  of  his  companions  to 
return  to  Edessa,  and  obtain  a  passport  from  the 
khalif  for  repassing  the  frontiers,  and  returning  to 
Europe.  He  was  anxious  for  their  sakes,  though 
not  for  his  own.  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  a 
second  passport,  because  though  they  had  leave 
to  pass  into  the  country,  they  had  none  to  leave 
it,  and  the  guard  might  have  become  more  strict 

^  Fosbroke  on  Pilgrim,  ch.  viii. 
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because  of  the  plague.  When  the  messengers 
arrived  at  Edessa,  they  found  the  khalif  had  left 
the  country,  having  fled  from  the  pestilence  which 
was  spread  over  all  that  region,  and  they  returned 
again  disappointed  to  Ptolemais.  Then  waiting 
until  St.  Willibald  was  able  to  accompany  them, 
they  set  out  again  for  Edessa  to  petition  the 
wealthy  old  sheik,  or  emir,  who  had  first  put  them 
in  prison,  to  give  them  letters.  It  seems  he  had 
the  power,  and  perhaps  he  had  a  kindness  for  the 
noble  Willibald,  for  he  seems  at  his  request  to 
have  given  them  readily,  and  even  to  have  given 
them  letters  two  by  two  for  greater  convenience 
of  travelling,  and  obtaining  food,  for  there  was  a 
famine  as  well  as  a  plague. 

Once  more,  therefore,  they  returned  for  the 
fourth  time  to  Jerusalem,  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
Holy  City;  as  though  they  could  not  be  satisfied 
with  viewing  the  sweet  spots  of  the  Saviour's  suffer- 
ings, and  seeking  the  repose  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
After  lingering  there  a  while,  they  took  a  final 
leave  of  Jerusalem,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
coast,  taking  their  route  through  Samaria.  The 
city  was  then  called  Sebaste,  and  the  church  con- 
tained remains  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  There, 
too,  formerly  lay  the  bones  of  the  prophet  EHsha, 
which  by  their  touch  raised  the  dead,  and  by  that 
one  surpassing  miracle  foreshowed  those  wonders 
which  the  Gospel  should  afterwards  work  through 
the  bodies  of  Christ's  saints.  Near  Samaria  stood 
a  castellum,  the  ancient  Sychar,  and  there  was 
Jacob's  Well,  where  the  Lord  asked  drink  of  the 
woman  of  Samaria.     A  church  was  then  built  over 
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it,  fulfilling  the  words  of  the  Lord,  that  there  should 
be  a  Church  throughout  all  the  world,  supplying 
everywhere  a  spiritual  worship,  and  living  wells 
at  which  he  who  drinks  doth  thirst  no  more.  The 
well  of  Jacob  is  now  dry,  and  the  church  which 
stood  over  it  is  destroyed,  and  its  columns  lie 
broken  by  it.^ 

Then  they  came  to  a  large  village,  at  the  extreme 
territory  of  Samaria,  and  now  looked  down  upon 
the  vast  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  lies  between 
the  mountains  of  Gilboa  and  Carmel,  the  ancient 
valley  of  Jezreel.  The  plain  was  planted  with 
groves  of  olive  trees.  An  African  joined  himself 
to  their  company  with  two  camels  and  a  mule, 
conducting  a  lady  ;  probably  for  the  sake  of  their 
protection  and  company  in  crossing  the  plain,  in 
which  there  were  lions.  There  are  no  lions  in 
Palestine  now,  but  Phocas  2  speaks  of  them  in  the 
twelfth  century  as  lurking  in  the  caves  round  the 
banks  of  Jordan.  As  they  travelled  through  a 
woody  part,  a  monstrous  lion  made  towards  them. 
By  the  advice  of  the  African,  they  kept  steadily 
on,  and  the  beast,  cowed  by  their  courageous  self- 
possession,  turned  aside  from  the  party,  and  made 
off.  Afterwards  they  learned  that  the  ravenous 
creature  fell  upon  some  olive-gatherers,  and  killed 
them.  Christianity,  by  restoring  innocence,  re- 
stores the  dignity  and  fallen  majesty  of  man,  before 
which  the  hungry  beasts  of  the  amphitheatre  fell 
back  in  dismay.^ 

^  Dr.  Robinson,  vol.  iii.  sec.  xiv.  109. 

2  loan.  Phocas  de  T.  S.  ap.  Boll.  Mail,  t.  ii. 

'  Ignatii  Epist. 
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Thus  they  came  down  to  the  coast  to  a  strong 
castle  on  the  sea,  upon  a  promontory  of  Lebanon, 
probably  now  Kulat  or  Shamaa.^  Here  their 
passports  were  demanded,  and  without  them  they 
would  have  been  imprisoned.  From  thence  they 
came  to  Tyre,  to  take  their  departure  from  the 
Holy  Land  ;  and  at  Tyre  they  were  seized  and 
rigorously  searched,  lest  they  should  carry  away 
any  forbidden  goods  with  them.  Even  at  this 
time  the  profession  of  Christianity  was  abused  by 
traders,  who  carried  on  a  smuggling  by  means  of 
pretended  pilgrimages.^  Their  provision-bags  were 
filled  with  bales,  which  they  thus  exported  free  of 
duty  or  custom,  from  which  pilgrims  were  usually 
made  exempt  by  laws. 

St.  Willibald  was  no  trader,  but  he  had  with  him 
a  little  phial  of  balsam,  which  he  bought  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  wished  to  carry  away  as  a  relic  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  balsam  has  medicinal  virtues,  and 
was  a  salve  for  wounds.  The  opobalsam,  a  very 
precious  drug,  grew  formerly  in  the  valleys  of  En- 
gaddi,  and  the  tree  from  which  it  exuded  was  called 
the  vine  of  Engaddi.  The  plant  is  said  to  have 
been  transferred  to  Egypt  by  Cleopatra  into  the 
gardens  of  Heliopolis.  There  it  flourished,  and  is 
thus  described  by  a  traveller  in  the  middle  ages  :  ^ 
"  The  vine  itself,"  he  says,  "  is  a  tree  small  and  low, 
its  stem  is  short,  and  small  in  compass,  commonly 
about  a  foot  high,  from  which  straight  sprigs  shoot 
every  year.  The  former  ones  being  pruned  off, 
these  run  to  the  length  of  two  or  three  feet,  and 

*  See  Dr.  Robinson,  Map.  *  Fosbroke,  c.  5. 

'  Itin.  Sym.  Simeonis,  p.  49. 
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bear  no  fruit ;  but  near  their  extremities  Christian 
men  employed  by  the  keepers  of  the  vine  open  the 
rind  with  a  lancet  of  sharp  stone,^  with  a  slit  like  a 
cross,  and  straightway  they  drop  balsam  in  bright 
distilling   drops ;  for   it   drops   more   freely  when 
opened  by  Christian  hands  than  when  cut  by  filthy 
Saracens.      It   is   sweet-smelling,   light   and   small, 
much  like  the  hazel-tree,  with  leaves  very  like  the 
water-cress.     It   is  diligently  guarded,  for  it  is  a 
source  of  great  treasure  to  the  Sultan."     From  this 
it  seems  to  have  been  very  precious  ;  and  now  it  is 
no   longer   known   to  exist.     However,  the  Myro- 
Balanum,   according  to    a    recent  traveller,^  still 
grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho  :  it  bears  a 
green  nut  which  produces  oil,  as  the  olives,  and  this 
oil  is  called  balsam.     It   is   highly  prized  by  the 
Arabs  and  pilgrims  as  a  remedy  for  wounds  and 
bruises.     The   pilgrims  call   it  Zaccheus'*  oil.     It 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  phial  of  this  latter  kind 
that  St.  Willibald  wished  to  take  away  as  a  religious 
memorial.    He  concealed  it,  says  the  narrative,  in  the 
following  manner  : — "  The  phial  was  of  cane,  and 
into  it  he  fitted  a  smaller  cane  cut  even  at  the  top 
and  neatly  fitted  at  the  edge,  and  so  put  on  the  lid  : " 
the   smaller   phial  he  filled  above  with  a  strong- 
scented  oil  called  "  Petrae  oleum."   This  the  search- 
ing officers  smelt  and  let  it  pass.    What  the  need 
of  this  ingenuity  and  concealment  was,  is  not  said. 
He  ran  some  risk,  for  it  is  said,  if  it  had  been 
found,  he  might  have  been  killed.     Doubtless  he 

»  Sec  Tacit.  Hist.  b.  v. 

^  Dr.  Robinson,  vol.  ii.  sec.  x.  p.  291. 
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had  a  religious  reason  for  the  value  he  set 
upon  it.^ 

At  length,  upon  St.  Andrew's  day,  they  set  sail 
from  Palestine,  in  the  fourth  year  since  they  left 
Rome,  and  the  whole  winter  they  were  at  sea.  No 
doubt  they  went  through  much  misery  in  so  tedious 
a  voyage,  which,  though  only  from  Palestine  to 
Constantinople,  took  them  in  winter  months  nearly 
as  long  as  it  now  does  to  sail  to  the  Antipodes  :  the 
danger  was  greater,  and  in  discomfort  and  want  of 
accommodation  there  would  be  no  comparison. 
They  landed  at  Constantinople  just  before  Easter. 
Here  St.  Willibald  stayed  two  years.  "In  the 
church,"  says  the  narrative,  "  rest  the  bodies  of  the 
Holy  Andrew  and  Timothy  and  Luke  the  Evan- 
gelist in  one  altar ;  and  the  great  John,  he  of  the 
golden  speech,  sleeps  before  the  altar,  beneath  the 
place  where  the  priest  stands  to  perform  mass."  So 
great  was  St.  Willibald's  veneration  and  love  for 
these  great  saints,  that  he  and  his  companions  had 
cells  or  chambers  within  the  church,  from  which 
they  could  continually  turn  their  eyes  to  the  altar 
where  they  reposed.  It  is  remarkable  to  see  with 
what  cordiality  a  Latin  monk  was  then  received  at 
the  central  place  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  how 
perfectly  he  could  then  conform  to  it;  but  this 
happy  state  of  Christendom  did  not  continue  long 
after  that  time. 

It  is  a  refreshment  in  a  weary  time  and  unquiet 
days,  to  turn  back  the  aching  sight  from  a  world 

*  *' Costly  oil  of  bAlsam  wa«  uacd  in  early  times  for  feeding  the 
lights  upon  the  allar."  Budda:i.  Pftrergn,  p,  81.  Brett  on  the  Litur- 
gics,  p.  349. 
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full  of  stirs  and  dissensions,  and  tossings  to  and  fro, 
and  forget  it  for  a  while  in  contemplating  the  peace- 
fulness  of  men  of  former  days.  Follow  them  where 
we  will,  the  same  vision  of  peace  meets  us  resting 
on  the  head  of  these  saintly  travellers.  Everywhere 
they  find  quiet  resting-places,  because  everywhere 
the  Church  is  their  home.  They  find  no  difficulty 
in  staying,  no  reluctance  in  going.  They  have  no 
prospects  in  life  to  wake  thoughts  for  the  mor- 
row :  like  birds  of  the  air,  or  flowers  of  the  field, 
they  have  neither  toil  nor  spinning — they  wander 
not  as  happiness-hunters  of  modern  times,  from 
land  to  land  like  unquiet  ghosts  seeking  rest  and 
finding  none  ;  but  be  where  they  may,  there  is  peace 
without,  and  peace  unimaginable  within. 

Some  time,  during  these  two  years,  St.  Willibald 
made  a  pilgrimage  specially  to  Nicaea  in  Bithynia, 
to  visit  the  church  and  the  place  of  the  great  council 
gathered  by  Constantine.  There  were  images  or 
pictures  of  all  the  bishops  present  at  it,  three 
hundred  and  eighteen.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  people  do  not  love  such  beautiful  spectacles, 
unless  it  is  because  they  are  ashamed  or  afraid. 
Doubtless  St.  Willibald  looked  upon  the  solemn 
figures  of  these  majestic  bishops  in  their  conclave 
with  glad  and  happy  eyes,  and  it  brought  to  his 
mind  a  picture  of  the  glory  of  the  Church,  "  beauti- 
ful as  the  moon,  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners" 
in  her  saints'  array.  Having  seen  this  church  he 
returned  to  Constantinople,  and  remained  until  the 
sixth  year  of  his  pilgrimage  was  over. 

In  the  spring  of  the  seventh  year  the  Pope's 
nuncio  and  the  legate  of  the  Emperor  were  sailing 
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to  Italy,  and  gave  our  pilgrims  an  opportunity  to 
return.  At  this  very  time  differences  were  begun, 
and  Gregory  had  written  his  letters  of  remonstrance 
to  the  disobedient  Caesar,  Leo  the  Isaurian.  Prob- 
ably St.  Willibald  was  one  of  the  last  of  those  who 
enjoyed  the  inter-communion  of  the  eastern  and 
western  Churches  before  the  schism  which  then 
followed.  They  set  sail  for  Sicily,  and  arrived  at 
Syracuse  ;  from  thence  touching  at  Catana,  they 
came  to  Reggio  in  Calabria,  and  from  Reggio  they 
sailed  to  see  Volcano,  one  of  the  Lipari  isles,  at  that 
time  in  a  state  of  eruption.  St.  Willibald  wished  to 
ascend  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  boiling  crater,  called 
then  "the  infernum  of  Theodoric"  ;  but  they  could 
not  climb  the  mountain  from  the  depth  of  the  ashes 
and  scoria.  So  they  contented  themselves  with  a 
view  of  the  flames  as  they  rose  with  a  roaring  like 
thunder,  and  the  vast  column  of  smoke  ascending 
from  the  pit.  Modern  geologists  examine  these 
phenomena  with  a  cool  unconcern,  and  lecture 
upon  the  lava  ;  they  draw  no  solemn  thoughts  from 
the  awful  spectacles  of  nature  ;  that  well  is  too  deep 
for  their  superficial  minds  to  draw  from  :  saints 
have  deeper  feelings  and  less  idle  curiosity.  Such 
images  supply  to  them  the  terrible  analogies  in  the 
moral  world,  which  faith  makes  visible  through  the 
shadows  of  the  world  of  matter.  Starting  from 
thence,  they  touched  at  St.  Bartholomew's  on  the 
shore  of  Italy  near  Beneventum,  and  landed  at 
Naples.  The  Archbishop  of  Naples  received  the 
party  there  with  much  state  and  dignity,  owing  in- 
deed to  their  coming  in  company  with  dignitaries, 
the  nuncio  and  legate  ;  but  such  reception  well  be- 
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came  the  noble  and  saintly  pilgrims.  He  entertained 
them  for  some  time  ;  and  being  sent  on  from  him  to 
Capua  and  Teanum,  they  were  hospitably  received 
by  the  bishops  of  each  place,  whose  duty  it  is,  as 
then  was  practised,  to  entertain  strangers,  until 
they  came  to  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Monte 
Casino,  so  famous  at  that  time  and  afterwards. 
There  they  were  received  as  brethren,  and  took  up 
their  abode. 

The  abbot  of  Monte  Casino  was  Petronax  of 
happy  memory,  who  had  restored  that  monastery 
from  the  ruined  and  desolate  state  to  which  it  had 
been  brought  by  the  spoliations  of  the  Lombards, 
and  had  revived  in  it  the  strict  Benedictine  rule, 
so  that  it  became  celebrated  for  its  great  order 
and  regularity  and  the  number  of  its  monks.^  At 
that  time  they  were  scanty  in  numbers,  and  the 
abbot  welcomed  them  gladly.  It  was  now  the 
close  of  the  seventh  year  of  his  pilgrimage  when 
the  wanderer  came  to  Monte  Casino.  St.  Willibald 
was  in  the  prime  of  life,  near  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  with  his  constitution  unimpaired  by  the  hard- 
ships and  sufferings  he  had  undergone.  And  now, 
strange  contrast !  after  seven  years  on  the  move, 
he  remained  ten  years  in  this  quiet  retreat,  together 
with  his  friend  Diapert,  his  faithful  companion. 
During  these  ten  years  he  exhibited  the  model  of 
a  monk's  character.  He  had  taken  up  the  tissue 
of  his  life,  begun  at  Waltham,  as  if  it  were  but 
yesterday.  For  the  first  year  he  served  as  sacristan 
of  the  church  ;  the  second  year  he  filled  the  office 

^  Baronius,  An.  716. 
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of  dean  of  the  monastery  ;  and  the  eight  following 
years  was  porter,  first  of  the  convent  on  Monte 
Casino,  which  stands  on  a  lofty  hill,  and  afterwards 
of  the  convent  lying  beneath  by  the  river  in  a 
lower  situation.  Thus  in  those  days  of  meek  faith 
a  king's  son  did  not  refuse  to  become  a  humble 
doorkeeper  to  a  poor  brotherhood,  for  they  counted 
it  an  honour  and  a  pleasure  then  to  wait  upon 
others.  True  courtesy  levels  all  ranks ;  it  makes 
poor  men  into  princes  and  serving-men  of  kings. 
In  that  same  monastery,  not  long  after.  King  Carlo- 
mann  became  a  menial  for  three  years  in  disguise. 
If  may  seem  strange,  that  after  being  dean  of  that 
monastery  the  saint  should  become  porter ;  but 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  requires  that  at  the  gate 
be  placed  a  brother  of  staid  character  and  advanced 
years,  that  he  may  always  be  in  his  place  when 
wanted.  The  saint's  maturity  of  mind  would  make 
up  for  his  want  of  age,  for  in  the  moral  world  the 
well-regulated  mind  of  youth  is  fuller  of  years  than 
old  age  undisciplined.^  Now  it  seemed  that  he  had 
fallen  into  the  channel  of  his  former  life,  and  that 
like  a  soldier,  his  warfare  over,  or  a  seaman  who 
has  tossed  upon  the  waves,  he  had  retired  into  a 
calm  repose.  There,  with  the  companions  of  his 
travels,  he  could  recall  the  scenes  they  had  gone 
through,  and  meditate  on  the  sufferings  and  patience 
of  the  Lord.  Such  ease  and  indulgence  of  our 
heart  may  be  vain  when  things  of  the  world  are 
concerned ;  but  the  retirement  of  saints  is  a  pre- 
paration for  toil.     Divine  providence  was  preparing 
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a  fresh  call  for  St.  Willibald  to  come  forth  into 
a  life  of  action.  He  had  had  his  time  for  improve- 
ment of  self,  he  was  to  have  his  time  of  labouring 
for  others ;  and  his  former  life  of  wild  travel  and 
eager  penance  had  been  a  suitable  introduction  to 
the  toils  which  were  to  follow.  He  was  to  be  the 
missionary  of  the  Germans,  under  St.  Boniface, 
who  was  now  at  Rome. 

The  great  Apostle  of  Germany  returned  to  his 
labours  in  738.  The  next  year  a  Spanish  priest 
came  on  a  visit  for  a  while  to  the  Benedictine 
convent  on  Monte  Casino.  He  wished  naturally 
to  see  Rome  ;  and  asking  the  leave  of  the  Abbot 
Petronax,  begged  at  the  same  time  the  company 
of  St.  Willibald,  whom  he  had  probably  become 
attached  to  during  his  visit,  and  whose  previous 
knowledge  of  Rome  ten  years  ago,  and  long  travel, 
made  him  a  desirable  companion  and  guide  to  the 
threshold  of  the  Apostles.  The  place  of  his  retire- 
ment had  become  endeared  to  St.  Willibald,  but 
he  assented  with  that  ready  willingness  to  oblige, 
and  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  others,  which 
characterise  men  whose  wills  have  been  subdued 
by  Christianity ;  so  he  went  with  the  priest  of 
Spain,  and  they  came  to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's 
together. 

Gregory  III.  heard  that  the  brother  of  Monte 
Casino  was  come  to  Rome,  and  desired  to  see  him. 
St.  Willibald  when  brought  into  his  presence  made 
obeisance  to  the  ground  with  great  reverence. 
Gregory  prayed  him  to  recount  the  story  of  his 
pilgrimage,  and  drew  from  him  his  adventures  by 
repeated    questions — the    long    hardships    of    the 
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travel,  their  imprisonment,  the  bathing  in  the  river 
Jordan,  and  the  scenes  of  Bethlehem  and  Jeru- 
salem. The  beautiful  old  narrative  says  that  many 
shed  tears  at  hearing  these  things  recounted,  be- 
cause there  stood  a  living  man  who  had  done  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  they 
themselves  had  done  so  little  in  return  for  His 
great  love. 

The  Greek  poet  says  there  is  pleasure  in  tears ; 
much  more  then  in  such  tears  as  these.  After  he 
had  delighted  himself  a  long  time  with  such  con- 
versation, the  Apostolical  Pontiff  suddenly  told 
him  of  the  request  of  the  great  Boniface,  that  his 
nephew,  Willibald,  should  be  sent  for  from  the 
convent  of  Monte  Casino  to  help  him  in  his  great 
work  of  teaching  the  nation  of  the  Franks,  and 
accordingly  that  it  was  his  own  wish  and  entreaty 
that  he  would  go.  Willibald,  while  expressing  his 
willingness  to  obey,  made  request  that  he  might 
ask  permission  from  his  superior,  the  Benedictine 
abbot,  according  to  the  monastic  rule  by  which  he 
was  bound.  Upon  which  the  Pontiff  commanded 
him  to  go,  saying,  "It  was  enough  for  him  to 
receive  the  order  from  himself,  since  his  superior 
was  equally  bound  to  obey  at  any  moment  such 
commands  as  he  should  give  him."  Upon  this  the 
saint  submitted  ;  freely  showing  here,  as  throughout 
his  life,  the  same  simplicity  of  obedience,  without 
reserve,  which  marks  his  character. 

Diapert,  his  friend,  was  left  behind  at  Monte 
Casino.  At  Easter  he  departed  from  Rome,  in  the 
year  740,  and  went  towards  Germany.  He  came 
to  Lucca  ;  there  he  and  his  brother  had  buried  the 
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body  of  his  father,  St.  Richard,  nearly  twenty  years 
before.  Much  doubtless  did  St.  Willibald  long  to 
come  to  that  same  repose,  quieter  even  than  his 
late  retreat.  But  life  with  its  toils  and  anxieties 
was  beginning  for  him  now  anew,  with  forty  more 
years  of  labour  in  his  lord's  service.  Thus  in  his 
instance  was  reversed  the  order  of  the  perfecting 
of  saints.  He  began  with  the  contemplative  life  for 
forty  years,  occupied  in  chanting  psalms  when  a 
child,  in  a  pilgrim's  meditations  and  devotions  all 
his  youth,  and  hermit-like  in  his  retreat  in  man- 
hood ;  he  then  commenced  anew  the  active  life, 
untiring  like  the  eagle  on  wing,  which  gazes  on 
the  sun,  and  wheel  upon  wheel  rises  ever  vigorous 
towards  the  fountain  of  light. 

Leaving  Lucca,  he  came  through  Lombardy, 
where  Luitprand,  the  Lombard,  was  preparing  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  Italy,  and  so  to  Odilo,  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  who  received  and  entertained  him  for 
a  week.  From  him  he  came  to  Count  Suiger  of 
Hirsberg,  with  whom  he  stayed  another  week,  and 
then  the  count  accompanied  him  to  Linthrat,  to 
Archbishop  Boniface.  The  great  Winfred— for  so 
his  name  sounds  more  sweetly  to  our  ears,  though 
changed  for  euphony  to  Boniface, — was  now  mark- 
ing out  into  episcopal  sees  the  wild  region  he 
had  brought  to  Christianity.  Count  Suiger  had  be- 
stowed upon  the  Church  the  country  of  Aichstadt, 
then  a  waste  forest  land  overspread  with  oaks,  for 
the  sake  of  charity  and  for  the  redemption  of  his 
soul.  St.  Boniface  sent  WilHbald  to  look  at  it,  as 
he  had  marked  this  for  his  future  bishopric.  It 
was  a  woody  district,  with  scattered  rude  popula- 
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tion,  bearing,  perhaps,  some  similitude  to  our  wild 
colonial  regions,  with  one  small  church  in  the 
whole  dedicated  to  St.  Mary ;  yet  to  a  missionary 
it  offered  in  one  point  a  very  different  field  for 
exertion — fresh  though  rugged  tempers  of  German 
foresters,  instead  of  an  exhausted  soil  of  seared 
and  blighted  hearts.  Suiger  and  Willibald  searched 
through  the  country  for  a  suitable  spot  for  fixing 
a  residence  and  establishing  a  conventual  body  of 
clergy.  It  is  pleasing  for  a  moment  to  dwell  on 
the  method  of  conducting  a  mission  in  such  ancient 
times.  The  reality  of  Christianity  when  brought 
newly  to  a  heathen  land  has  nothing  about  it  that 
can  be  called  absurd  or  ridiculous ;  nothing  but 
what  is  solemn  and  great : — if  it  prevails  it  does  so  in 
beauty,  and  if  it  suffers  it  suffers  in  majestic  pain. 

Both  of  these  apostolic  men,  Winfred  and  Willi- 
bald, were  remarkable  for  their  fair  bodily  propor- 
tions as  well  as  saintliness ;  and  such  angelic 
messengers  well  befitted  the  good  tidings  of  the 
holy  Evangele.  Wise  counsel  was  shown  in  build- 
ing religious  houses  in  a  fitting  manner,  with  atten- 
tion to  their  place  on  some  beautiful  and  healthy 
site,  and  generally  if  possible  near  some  running 
water.  Thus  the  dignity  of  religion  was  not  com- 
promised, and  its  stateliness,  far  surpassing  the 
natural  dignity  of  man,  awed  the  savage  mind, 
which,  as  may  be  observed  in  children  too,  is  keenly 
alive  to  notions  of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  and 
quick  in  detecting  what  is  laughable  or  mean.  After 
staying  some  time  to  explore,  and  having  chosen 
a  site,  they  returned  to  St.  Boniface,  at  Frisinga,* 

*  Ann.  Eccl.  German,  lib.  4,  IxxLi. 
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and  afterwards  he  in  person  came  with  them  to 
Aichstadt,  and  there  he  ordained  WiUibald  priest,  on 
St.  Mary  Magdalen's  day,  July  740 ;  and  he  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  priest  of  St.  Mary's  of  Aichstadt. 
The  archbishop  had  written  letters  to  Gregory  III., 
praying  his  sanction  to  make  four  new  bishroprics, 
and  his  design  had  been  approved.  In  this  year 
Gregory  died,  and  Zacharias  succeeded.  The  arch- 
bishop prayed  him  to  confirm,  by  seal  and  letters 
patent,  the  four  sees.  Zacharias  signified  his  con- 
sent;  only  he  requested  that  no  very  small  or 
insignificant  place  might  be  honoured  with  so  great 
a  dignity,  lest  the  name  of  bishop  become  too 
common  and  be  despised.  It  seems  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  Erfurt,  which  was  designed  for  one, 
was  left  out;  but  Wirzburg  and  Bamberg  were 
dignified  with  a  bishop's  chair.^ 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  741,  about  Martinmas, 
St.  Boniface  sent  for  Willibald  to  come  to  him  to 
Salzburg,  in  Thuringia.  Accordingly  he  repaired 
thither.  In  the  way  he  was  lodged  hospitably  by 
his  brother  Winibald,  who  received  him  in  his 
monastery.  It  was  now  many  years  since  he  had 
seen  him,  and  the  meeting  must  have  been  very 
interesting,  for  each  had  much  to  tell.  Probably 
it  was  eighteen  years  since  they  had  seen  one 
another ;  and  the  one  had  been  to  Palestine— the 
other  had  been  back  to  England.  That  they  might 
have  met  if  they  pleased  is  certain,  for  at  one  time 
St.  Winibald  was  at  Rome  while  his  brother  was  at 
Monte  Casino,  and  they  had  for  the  last  year  been 

>  Ann.  Eccl.  German,  lib.  4,  Ixxxvii. 
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not  far  from  one  another  in  Germany.  Could  these 
two  brothers,  it  will  be  asked,  have  loved  one 
another  ?  what  indifference  is  here  ? — so  the  world 
will  say  :  but  the  world,  like  children,  judges  only 
by  tokens  and  signs— it  looks  for  exhibition  and 
display  of  feeling,  whereas  true  affection  is  deep 
and  still,  and  often  has  the  appearance  of  coldness. 
The  two  brothers,  though  they  had  not  sought  the 
meeting,  truly  rejoiced  together  when  they  met; 
not  as  if  they  were  estranged  by  long  absence  from 
each  other,  but  as  if  they  had  parted  yesterday.  As 
soon  as  Willibald  arrived  at  Salzburg,  the  arch- 
bishop, together  with  his  two  newly  created  Bishops 
of  Wirzburg  and  Bamberg,  Burchard  and  Wizo, 
laid  their  hands  upon  him  and  consecrated  him 
Bishop  of  Aichstadt.  Having  paused  a  week,  he 
returned  to  the  place  of  residence  which  had  been 
appointed  to  him. 

He  was  now  in  his  forty-first  year ;  and  he  began 
with  untiring  vigour  to  bring  his  wild  diocese  into 
order.  The  plan  he  pursued  was  to  establish  in 
all  parts  of  the  wide-spread  region  religious  houses. 
He  penetrated  into  the  depths  of  the  woodlands  for 
this  purpose  :  Monte  Casino  and  St.  Benedict  was 
his  model.  Three  of  his  countrymen  and  fellow 
pilgrims  either  accompanied  him  from  thence  or 
joined  him,  and  these  he  established  with  himself 
at  Aichstadt. 

The  next  year,  in  May,  the  archbishop  called  a 
council,  which  is  nearly  the  last  incident  on  record 
in  St.  Willibald's  life.  St.  Boniface  had  long  had 
it  at  heart,  and  petitioned  the  leave  of  Carlomann, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  sons  of  Charles  Martel 
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and  obtained  the  sanction  of  Zacharias,  the  pontiff. 
Carlomann  attended  with  his  barons,  and  St.  Boni- 
face sat  with  about  twelve  bishops.  St.  WilUbald 
was  his  chancellor  and  chief  adviser.  The  canons 
passed  at  this  synod  are  interesting,  since  they 
give  us  an  insight  into  difficulties  the  Church  had 
to  struggle  with  in   subduing  the  wild   people   of 

Germany. 

There  is  a  canon  among  them  to  forbid  ordained 
priests  and  monks  from  wearing  arms  and  going  to 
war,  and  from  going  hunting  and  hawking ;  things 
to  which  from  ancient  times  the  inhabitants  were 
used,  for  a  German  was  by  nature  from  his  birth 
a  warrior  and  a  forester.    There  is  a  canon  for  the 
garb  of  priests  and  deacons;  that  they  wear  the 
chasuble  and   not   a   common   mantle;   and  very 
severe  statutes  against  immoralities  in  the  clergy 
are  enacted  ;  for  any  instance  in  a  priest,  scourging 
until  the  flesh  of  the  body  was  laid  open,  and  im- 
prisonment for  two  years  with  fasting  on  bread  and 
water.^     But  especially  there  are  curious  canons 
against  heathen  superstitions,  with  a  list  subjoined 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable.     For   instance, 
burning  the  dead  is  forbidden  ;  and  offering  dead- 
men's  meats,  which  were  probably  little  pieces  of 
meat  and  cups  of  beer  left  at  the  graves  or  tumuli. 
A  feast  called  ''  Hornung,"  or  the  drinking  bout,  is 
forbidden.     Meeting  in  churches  to  revel  and  keep 
wassail— for,  strange  and  shocking  as  it  seems,  yet 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  wild  untamed  dwellers 
in  the  woods  should  easily  transfigure  the  joy  of 

^  See  Annales  Eccl.  Ger.  lib.  4,  cxxiii. 
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Christianity  into  their  own  merry-meetings,  and  so 
introduce,  as  it  seems  they  did,  a  wild  licence  into 
the  churches  in  which  they  assembled ; — feasting 
and  drinking  went  on,  and  even  drawing  lots  or 
gaming,  and  alternate  choruses  were  sung  instead 
of  the  Church's  antiphons.  Besides  this  they  adored 
forest  trees.  Nine  heads  ^  of  slaughtered  animals 
were  hung  in  a  row  upon  the  boughs.  They  did 
sacrifice,  and  placed  lights  at  high-stones  and  rock- 
ing-stones.  They  did  sacrifice  to  Christian  saints  as 
to  gods,  wore  amulets,  made  incantations,  auguries, 
and  divinations,  and  took  signs  from  dogs,  hares, 
crows,  and  cuckoos;  Reverenced  places  which  they 
called  "  unsteten,"  where  the  fairies  pinched  them, 
that  is,  where  they  received  a  hurt  they  could  not 
account  for,  and  such  other  vulgar  superstitions  as 
still  linger  among  common  people.  They  kept 
festivals  of  the  god  of  war  and  of  thunder,  and  at 
the  waning  of  the  moon  or  eclipse  they  used  to 
howl  aloud,  as  they  said,  to  give  help  to  it.  All 
these  things,  and  such  as  these,  are  forbidden. 
Under  sentence  of  death  it  is  forbidden  that  any 
should  burn  an  old  woman  for  a  witch,  acting  under 
a  deception  of  the  devil  and  from  heathen  notions. 
So  untrue  is  it  that  Christianity,  though  it  avails 
itself  of  what  is  innocent  and  good  in  the  practices 
of  those  it  brings  under  its  power,  does  counte- 
nance or  allow  of  idle  superstition.  On  the  con- 
trary, departure  from  the  Church  has  led  back 
many  miserable  people,  under  the  delusion  of  the 
devil,  into  these  very  superstitions. 

^  See  Life  of  St.  Germanus,  and  Fouque*s  Sintram. 
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Of  St.  Willibald's  life  few  facts  remain  beyond 
the  general  statements  of  his  discharge  of  duties  as 
a  bishop.  He  encouraged  agricuUure,  and  brought 
under  the  plough  much  of  the  uncleared  and  waste 
land  of  that  region,  to  which  the  religious  houses 
much  contributed  by  introducing  and  teaching  the 
arts  of  husbandry.  Such  was  the  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence with  which  he  was  gifted  that  St.  Boniface 
often  sent  for  him  to  Mayence.  In  the  councils  he 
was  placed  at  the  archbishop's  right  hand,  and  was 
his  chancellor  and  prolocutor  in  all  business,  being 
made  chief  in  honour  of  all  the  suffragan  bishops. 
In  particular  he  received  a  vestment  called  the 
"rationale,"  an  emblem  of  great  wisdom  and  per- 
fection, and  which  is  one  of  the  chief  pontiff's  robes. 

He  himself  is  thus  pictured  by  Philip,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Aichstadt— His  alms  were  great,  his  watch- 
ings  often,  his  prayers  frequent.  He  was  perfect  in 
charity  and  gentleness,  his  conversation  was  very 
holy,  the  openness  of  his  heart  was  glassed  in  the 
placidity  of  his  face,  and  its  affectionate  kindness 
in  the  sweetness  of  his  speech,  and  all  that  per- 
tained to  life  eternal  he  exemplified  in  deed  as  he 
preached  in  word.  His  countenance  portrayed  the 
beauty  of  his  soul,  and  the  rest  of  his  figure  bore  the 
character  of  sanctity.  His  look  was  majestic,  and 
terrible  to  gain  say  ers — awfully  severe,  yet  adorably 
kind.  His  step  was  stately  and  grave.  When  he 
reproved  by  authority,  humility  tempered  the 
rebuke,  and  while  the  frown  gathered  on  his  brow 
to  threaten  the  guilty,  the  kindness  of  his  heart  was 
pleading  for  them  within.  So  towards  those  that 
did  well  he  appeared  a  Peter,  towards  those  who 
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did  evil  a  very  Paul ;  and  these  graces  were  so  in 
him  united — the  mercy  of  the  former  and  the 
severity  of  the  latter — that  though  his  presence 
was  awful  his  absence  was  painful.  How  little  he 
sought  his  own  ease,  and  how  he  had  subdued  his 
own  will,  how  earnest  he  was  in  toil  and  patient  in 
affliction,  contempt,  and  poverty,  while  he  fled 
from  riches  and  honour,  is  seen  in  his  life.  His 
abstinence  was  very  great,  for  from  contemplation 
of  our  Saviour's  sufferings  in  his  pilgrimage  and 
retirement,  his  heart  was  so  wounded  that  tears 
were  his  food  day  and  night.  Much  character  is 
shown  in  the  life  which  he  wrote,  and  which  re- 
mains, of  the  great  Boniface.  The  preface  shows 
his  humility  and  the  diffidence  he  felt  in  under- 
taking such  a  work. 

In  the  year  761  Willibald  buried  his  brother 
Winibald,  sixteen  years  afterwards  his  sister  Wal- 
burga,  for  he  outlived  them  both.  They  died  as 
their  father,  in  the  sweetness  of  holiness,  and  most 
happily.  And  the  three  were  gone  before  him — 
the  last,  but  if  we  may  compare  the  deeds  of  saints, 
the  greatest  of  the  family — to  wait  for  him  in  para- 
dise. He  began  his  energetic  life  of  holiness  the 
first  and  ended  it  the  last.  His  service  was  at 
length  over,  and  he  died,  above  eighty  years  old. 
The  supposed  date  is  the  year  786. 

St.  Willibald  was  buried  in  the  crypt  of  his  own 
church  of  St.  Mary  of  Aichstadt;  afterwards  he 
was  canonised  by  Leo  VII.  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  his  relics  carried  from  the  crypt  and  laid 
beneath,  first,  the  altar  of  St.  Vitus,  then  in  St. 
Mary's  choir,  and  afterwards  in  the  part  of  the 
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cathedral  of  Aichstadt  called  St.  Willibald's  choir. 
The  translation  from  the  crypt  was  made  by  Bishop 
Henry,  of  Aichstadt,  in  the  year  1256,  and  it  is 
related  that  on  opening  the  sarcophagus  a  sweet 
fragrance  issued  from  the  bones. 
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ST.  WALBURGA 

VIRGIN,    ABBESS    OF    HEIDENHEIM,    DIED    777 

It  is  one  of  the  wonderful  things  of  wonder-work- 
ing Christianity  that  it  seizes  on  all  tempers  and 
dispositions  of  mankind,  and  moulds  them  to  its 
holy  purposes,  and  thus  it  brings  all  their  infinite 
variety  into  its  own  perfect  unity,  like  some  vast 
Gothic  minster,  which,  while  it  is  building,  refuses 
not  to  take  into  its  composition  rude  and  fretted 
stones,  as  well  as  squared  and  smooth,  and  when 
complete  blends  them  all  into  a  beautiful  har- 
monious whole,  deriving  not  the  least  part  of  its 
grand  effect  from  those  jutting  cornices  and  irre- 
gular friezes  which  in  their  detail  are  so  grotesque 
and  strange.  Christianity  rejects  none  ;  if  only  there 
is  a  willing  heart,  surrendering  itself  such  as  it  is, 
worthless  or  weak,  or  care-eaten  and  cankered ;  of 
such  it  can  still  make  use  in  furthering  its  great 

design. 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  impossible  that  weak 
children  and  delicate  women,  whom  the  world  has 
never,  so  to  speak,  cauterised  into  hardness,  could 

have  strength  enough  to  embrace  the  pains  of  the 
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cross;  they  will  surely  turn  away  from  the  first 
taste  of  bitterness  in  the  cup  it  offers,  or  faint  at 
the  sight  of  the  fearful  shadows  which  fall  upon  its 
path.  Yet  the  All-Merciful  teaches  the  shorn  lamb 
to  abide  the  blast,  and  this  very  weakness,  when 
supported  by  Divine  love,  becomes  most  strong. 
Christianity  knows  no  difference  of  sex  ;  in  it  there 
is  "  neither  male  nor  female,"  because  there  is  but 
one  character  to  which  all  must  conform,  one  like- 
ness which  all  must  imitate,  and  from  it  man  must 
learn  all  the  gentleness  and  tenderness  of  woman, 
and  woman  must  learn  all  the  strength  and  severity 
of  man.  Many  holy  saints  have  persevered  to  the 
end,  who  have  brought  an  innocent,  light-hearted 
gaiety,  and  weakness  like  the  bending  reed,  to  learn 
its  sorrows.  They  find  it  hard,  like  St.  Thomas,  to 
believe  its  awful  realities,  and  scarcely  guess  before- 
hand the  pain  they  must  go  through  ;  yet,  when  it 
is  understood,  they  receive  it  readily  and  with  all 
their  heart. 

St.  Walburga  was  the  daughter  of  Richard,  the 
Saxon  king  and  Saint  of  the  eighth  century,  and 
sister  of  the  two  holy  brothers  Winibald  and  Willi- 
bald.  She  lived  as  a  child  in  the  wealthy  house  of 
the  king  her  father,  and  was  probably  his  youngest 
child.  When  she  was  yet  little,  her  father  and 
brothers  went  away  from  England  on  pilgrimage 
to  Italy  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  she  was  left 
behind.  It  is  of  her  probably  that  her  father 
speaks  when  he  complained  of  leaving  "children 
not  yet  grown  up,"  and  pleaded  this  with  his  son 
as  a  reason  for  not  deserting  his  home.  However, 
this  objection  was  overruled,  and  they  departed. 
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The  story  does  not  say  whether  the  mother  was 
left  with  the  orphan  child ;  but  Queen  Winna  the 
mother  of  Winibald  and  Willibald  was  dead,  and 
if  St.  Walburga  had  a  mother  living,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  second  wife,  which  the  narrative 
seems  to  suppose. 

She  was  taken  to  Wimburn  Minster  in  Dorset- 
shire. It  had  been  built  only  two  or  three  years 
before,  by  Cuthberga,  sister  of  King  Ina,  in  the 
year  718.  Into  it  she  herself  retired  with  her  sister 
Queenberga,  and  there,  together  with  other  noble 
young  ladies,  amongst  whom  were  St.  Lioba  and 
Thecla,  they  formed  a  convent  of  holy  nuns  under 
the  Abbess  Tetta.  The  two  princesses  were  Wal- 
burga's  relatives;  and  Lioba  and  Thecla  were 
cousins,  or  at  least  connections,  for  Winna  was 
a  relative  of  King  Ina.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
seek  for  earthly  ties  to  show  how  the  orphan  girl 
would  find  the  convent  a  home ;  Christianity  makes 
new  fathers  and  mothers  and  friends  and  relatives 
to  all  its  destitute  children,  and  the  Church  is  a 
home  into  which  those  who  flee  find  a  refuge  for 
ever.  There,  as  in  some  charmed  palace  of  enchant- 
ment, the  storms  which  rage  in  the  world  without, 
and  scatter  its  unhappy  children  like  driven  leaves, 
blow  no  more,  the  rain  and  the  sharp  sleet  of 
earthly  sorrowing  and  care  descend  no  more,  and 
they  repose  in  the  arms  of  an  everlasting  embrace 
from  which  they  shall  never  be  torn. 

St.  Walburga  stayed  at  Wimburn  amongst  these 
royal  and  saintly  Saxon  maidens  for  many  peaceful 
years.  Here  she  was  instructed  in  the  learning  of 
those  days,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  knowledge 
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of  the  Latin  language,  the  speech  of  the  Church 
through  all    the   world,   in   which   she   afterwards 
wrote  the  lives  of  her  brothers,  and  of  the  ladies' 
work  of  those  days,  spinning  and  weaving  clothes 
and  vestments,  which  then  were  simple  and  without 
embroidery;   in   such   tasks  she   was  a  laborious 
work-w^oman.     But  the  chief  employment  of   the 
sisterhood  was  singing  praise  to  God  and  prayer. 
Religion  was  the  object  of   education,   not   mere 
knowledge  independent  of  it ;  and  purity  and  inno- 
cence of  heart  were  the  ornaments  with  which  they 
sought  to  be  adorned.     To  this  heavenly  school 
St.  Walburga  brought  a  gracious  disposition.    The 
temper  she  inherited  from  her  Saxon  father  was 
that  of  a  free  and  noble  maiden,  with  a  full  and 
affectionate  heart   overflowing  with   all  sympathy 
and   kindness,   and    bright    and   sunny   like    clear 
waters  of  a  running  stream.    Such  characters  need 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  world,  lest  it  spoil  them  : 
they  excite  a  trembling  interest  while  exposed  to 
it,  for  fear  that  its  rough  breath  touch  them  while 
they  seem  like  a  floating  bubble,   quivering  and 
expanding,  and  ready  every  moment  to  burst  and 
melt  away.    They  have  their  peculiar  dangers  ;  they 
meet  with  much  indulgence,  and  they  are  apt  to 
become  fond  of  it ;  they  are  unconscious  of  evil, 
and  therefore  likely  to  fall  into  it  unawares.    Their 
goodness  of  heart  has  prevented  their  needing  much 
control ;  and  hence  they  are  apt  to  become  wilful ; 
and  not  being  accustomed  to  reproof,  they  become 
impatient  of  rebuke,  and  are  afflicted  at  the  little 
crosses  and  disappointments  of  life.     She  brought 
also  with  her  the  bold  and  ready  temper  which 
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characterised  her  brother  Willibald,  and  which 
often  accompanies  women,  and  those  who  are 
inexperienced  in  evil ;  such  persons  are  forward  to 
encounter  peril,  when  the  more  circumspect  draw 
back  ;  like  St.  Thomas  when  he  cried,  "  Let  us  also 
go,  that  we  may  die  with  Him." 

A  convent  life  supplied  all  the  requisites  for  the 
judicious  management  of  such   a  character,   and 
giving  it  strength  and  consistency.    The  regularity 
it  enjoins,  the  privations  it  puts  upon  the  self-indul- 
gent, and  continual   superintendence,  are  means 
calculated  to  bring  about  the  patient  resignation 
and  habitual  self-control  which  is  needed  to  form 
a  well-regulated  mind.    She  continued  subject  to 
its  discipline  twenty-eight  years,  like  a  prolonged 
happy  childhood,  until  she  was  called  forth  to  new 
duties  in  a  distant  land.    This  long  schooling  was 
preparing  her  for   missionary  labours.     "Grown 
people,"  says  the  great  philosopher,  "  ought  to  be 
schooled."     It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  our  educa- 
tion is  completed  when  we  have  come  to  a  stated 
period  of  life  ;  the  bands  of  discipline  draw  tighter 
round  us  as  we  advance  in  years,  and  moral  school- 
ing can  never  cease  until  the  will  is  subdued.     So 
false  is  the  modern  theory,  which  would  burst  the 
bands  in  sunder  before  a  single  passion  has  been 
curbed,  and  proposes  as  a  serious  problem,  "  how 
soon  it  would  be  advantageous  for  the  youthful 
mind  to  cast  away  the  trammels  of  teaching  and 
control,  and  launch  forth  on  its  own  judgment,  and 
with  unshackled  will  to  seek  for  truth,  and  become 

free." 

Her  father  died  at  Lucca  before  the  first  year  of 
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his  pilgrimage  was  over.  Her  brother  WilUbald 
went  on  to  Palestine,  and,  after  wandering  seven 
years,  came  back  to  Italy,  and  stayed  at  the 
monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  but  never  returned  to 
England.  Winibald  came  back  again,  after  a  lapse 
of  years,  to  visit  his  home.  He  was  of  a  feeble 
and  sickly  constitution,  and  could  not  accompany 
his  brother  to  the  Holy  Land,  so  he  stayed  at 
Rome  :  perhaps  it  was  partly  to  breathe  again  the 
fresh  air  of  England  that  he  came  home.  It  was 
natural  that  Walburga  should  become  most  attached 
to  him,  because  she  had  seen  most  of  him  ;  he  alone 
of  that  beloved  company  whom  she  could  remem- 
ber leaving  her  behind  in  childhood  had  returned 
again,  and  his  sickliness  made  him  more  dear  to 
her  ;  and  thus,  through  after-life,  while  she  admired 
her  brother  Willibald,  she  clung  with  affectionate 
fondness  to  Winibald. 

Their  uncle  Winfrid  was  meanwhile  engaged  in 
his  great  work  of  evangelising  Germany.  He  found 
no  companions  in  labour  suit  him  so  well  as  his 
Anglo-Saxon  countrymen;  and  many  of  these 
flocked  to  him,  stirred  by  the  fame  of  the  great 
things  he  was  doing,  like  soldiers  who  gather  to  the 
standard  of  some  great  adventurous  general.  In 
those  days  men  felt  a  deep  thrilling  interest,  a 
sublime  romance,  in  going  out  to  rescue  from  the 
captivity  of  Satan  a  nation  that  sat  under  his  dark 
control,  because  then  the  reality  of  their  deliver- 
ance into  light  out  of  darkness  was  a  thing  more 
vividly  felt;  the  effects  of  holiness  and  faith  were 
more  visible,  and  by  consequence  the  effects  of  un- 
holiness  and  unbelief  more  deplorably  evident.     In 
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order  to  be  interested  in  religion  men  must  really 
understand  what  a  deliverance  it  is,  and  that  to 
recover  captives  out  of  the  great  enemy's  hand  is 
a  more  glorious  and  heart- stirring  crusade  than 
was  ever  undertaken  against  infidels  or  Saracens 
to  recover  the  Holy  Land.     Illuminated  men  feel 
the  privileges  of  Christianity,  and  to  them  the  evil 
influence  of  Satanic  power  is  horribly  discernible, 
like  the  Egyptian  darkness  which  could  be  felt; 
and  the  only  way  to  express  their  keen  perception 
of  it  is  to  say,  that  they  see  upon  the  countenances 
of  the.  slaves  of  sin,  the  marks,  and  lineaments,  and 
stamp  of  the  evil  one ;  and  they  smell  with  their 
nostrils  the  horrible  fumes  that   arise  from  their 
vices  and  uncleansed  heart,  driving  good  angels 
from  them  in  dismay,  and  attracting  and  delighting 
devils.     It  is  said  of  the  holy  Sturme,  a  disciple  and 
companion  of  Winfrid,^  that  in  passing  a  horde  of 
unconverted  Germans  as  they  were  bathing  and 
gambolling  in  a  stream,  he  was  so  overpowered  by 
the  intolerable  scent  which  arose  from  them,  that 
he  nearly  fainted  away.    And  no  doubt  such  pre- 
ternatural discernments    are    sometimes    given   to 
saints   that  men  may  understand  how  exceedingly 
offensive  a  sinful  man  is  in  God's  sight.    Men  with 
their  eyes  thus  opened,  understood  the  inexpres- 
sible gift  and  value  of  Holy  Baptism.    They  looked 
upon  it  as  Hke  the  "milk-white  root"  that  Ulysses 
bore  in  hand  by  the  gift  of  heavenly  Mercury  to 
the  cave  of  the  sorceress  Circe,  and  was  himself 
shielded  from  the  arts  of  hell,  and  restored  from 

1  Vit.  S.  Sturmii,  ap.  Mabillon.  an.  779. 
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the  shapes  of    filthy  swine,   his  enchanted  com- 
panions. 

The  great  Winfrid,  or  Boniface,  kept  up  corre- 
spondence with  England ;  he  wrote  to  the  Primate, 
giving  accounts  of  his  proceedings,  and  he  wrote  to 
the  good  Bishop  Daniel  of  Winchester,  his  friend 
and  instructor,  and  received  advice  from  him  as 
to  the  best  means  of  converting  the  heathen.     He 
now  wrote  to  the  Abbess  Tetta,  to  send  him  some 
of  her  maidens  to  establish  convents  in  Germany, 
Winibald  had  gone  to  him  after  his  visit  home,  and 
no  doubt  had  told  him  much  of  the  holy  sisters  of 
Wimburn  and  their  life  of  sanctity.     It  was  then 
well  understood  that,  in  order  to  influence  minds 
of  men,  not  things  but  persons  are  required  :  it  is 
personal  character  and  holiness  that  alone  is  able 
to  bend  the  wills  and  draw  after  it  the  affections  of 
others.     After  such,  men  throng  and  follow,  like 
superior  beings  descended  upon   earth;   for  it  is 
stronger  and  higher  characters  that  always  influence 
the  weaker,  and  give  a  tone  to  the  age  and  people 
among  whom  they  live.     This  is  true  as  well  of 
bold  and  daring  spirits  who  influence  mankind  for 
evil;  but  there  is  this  vast  difference,  good  men 
attract  others  by  admiration  of  superior  goodness, 
bad   men   by  the   admiration   of  superior  power. 
For  this   reason   St.  Boniface  wished  to  have  as 
many  as  he  could  of  his  countrymen  and  country- 
women, as  being  well  instructed  in  the  ways  of  reli- 
gion ;  for  England  was  then  "  the  Isle  of  Saints." 
These  he  made  a  nucleus  of  ecclesiastical  bodies 
through  the  newly  converted  and  imperfectly  taught 
heathen  land;  these  penetrated  into  the  wildernesses 
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and  fastnesses  of  the  forests,  everywhere  establish- 
ing central  bodies,  round  which  whatever  was  good 
might  gather,  and  ramify  again ;  the  churches  of 
these  little  colleges  of  monks  were  called  "  minsters," 
or  monasteries,  and  hence  the  term  which  is  pro- 
perly applied  to  central  churches  of  districts  having 
collegiate  bodies  attached  to  them. 

The  letters  of  St.  Boniface  came  to  Wimburn 
in  the  year  748,  requesting  by  name  Walburga,  as 
well  as  Thecla  and  Lioba,  to  come  to  him  and  her 
brother  in  Germany.  Walburga,  on  hearing  the 
message,  went  to  her  oratory  to  pray.  She  was 
filled  with  emotion  at  the  thought  of  leaving  the 
peaceful  Wimburn  in  which  she  had  lived  since 
her  childhood  nearly  thirty  years.  Affectionate 
persons  cling  to  places  and  people  they  have 
been  used  to,  and  a  home  they  have  loved,  like  a 
limpet  to  its  accustomed  rock;  it  is  like  parting 
with  life  to  be  taken  away :  but  again,  she  would  go 
to  meet  her  brothers,  and  especially  the  meek  and 
sickly  Winibald ;  and  the  request  came  from  her 
uncle,  so  much  honoured  and  revered,  that  it  would 
seem  a  crime  not  to  comply  with  his  desire.  How- 
ever, she  simply  prayed  that  the  Divine  will  might 
be  done  concerning  her,  not  that  her  own  will 
either  to  stay  or  go  should  be  done.  And  she 
received  an  answer  to  her  prayers,  for  God  revealed 
to  her  that  all  had  happened  by  appointment,  and 
that  she  must  not  doubt  to  accept  the  invitation. 
Upon  this  she  joyously  and  readily  made  prepara- 
tions for  departure.  The  convent,  which  was  very 
large,  had  means  for  supplying  the  expenses  of  the 
travel.    Part  of  the  lands  and  wealth  of  Walburga's 
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father  had  been  no  doubt  given  to  it  when  he  left 
his  principality ;  and  King  Ina's  endowments  of 
Abingdon  and  Glastonbury  show  that  he  would  not 
be  less  generous  to  the  abbey  in  which  his  sisters 
lived  retired  from  the  world.  Thirty  companions 
undertook  to  accompany  her,  a  number  which 
seems  large  for  a  convent  to  send  away,  but  there 
were  five  hundred  maids  at  Wimburn.  Perhaps 
among  these,  and  it  is  probable  it  was  so,  were 
Lioba  and  Thecla ;  and  if  so,  the  parting  from 
Wimburn  must  have  been  made  much  easier  to 
Walburga ;  for  she  took  away  with  her  the  greatest 
treasure  of  the  convent  in  these  once  her  cousins, 
now  her  dear  sisters.  Lioba  especially,  from  her 
sweetness  of  temper  and  perpetual  joyousness,  would 
be  to  her  a  delightful  companion. 

Having  bid  farewell  to  happy  Wimburn,  they  set 
sail  from  England  in  a  ship  which  had  been  pro- 
cured. It  sounds  now  like  the  act  of  very  adven- 
turous maidens  to  set  forth  thus  in  travel  to  a  land 
far  away  ;  but  the  thing  was  then  so  usual  that  it 
would  hardly  have  excited  remark;  and  in  Christian 
land,  and  not  long  before  the  days  of  Charlemagne, 
they  would  meet  everywhere  with  chivalrous  atten- 
tion and  respect.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied 
that,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  young  persons 
who  then  streamed  abroad  from  England  in  pil- 
grimages to  Italy  and  elsewhere,  as  was  to  be 
expected  in  impulses  which  carry  great  multitudes, 
grievous  scandals  did  occur.  At  first  their  voyage 
was  calm ;  but  when  they  got  out  to  sea,  a  storm 
arose.  The  distress  of  these  simple  maids,  who 
had  lived  so  long  in  entire  repose,  may  be  well 
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imagined.     The  sinking  of  the  heart  as  the  long 
interminable  swell  of  the  sea  rises  and  falls ;  the 
roll  and  shiver  of  the  vessel  as  it  swims  giddily 
over  each  successive  wave  and  down  again  with  a 
drunken  reel  into  the  deep  trough  which  seems  to 
swallow  it ;  the  distracted  look  of  the  tossing  yards 
and  flapping  sails  and  ropes,  which  whistle  to  the 
wind  like  a  madman's  streaming  hair ;  the  hungry 
look  of  the  pitiless  waters  as  they  fling  themselves 
up  with  the  greedy  spring  of  a  lion  at  his  prey  : 
these  to  the  inexperienced  landsman  form  a  scene 
and   give   sensations  of   misery   and   despair  that 
overwhelm  and  overpower  all  energy  of  body  and 
mind.    The  violence  of  the  tempest  increased,  until 
the  sailors  themselves  thought  all  was   lost,  and 
began  to  throw  overboard  the  tackling  to  lighten 
the  vessel.     But  no  created  thing  can  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  soul  that  has  faith  in  God  the 
maker  of  them  all,  and  the  floods  cannot  drown 
love.    Walburga  prayed  to  God  her  Saviour,  and 
rising  from  prayer  full  of   holy  power,  bade  the 
elements  be  still.    The  winds  and  waters  heard  the 
voice  of  God  speaking  in  His  servant,  and  obeyed, 
and  there  succeeded  a  miraculous  calm,  as  if  the 
peace  and  gentleness  that  dwelt  in  her  bosom  had 
spread  itself  like  oil  over  the  sea.    Shortly  they  came 
to  land,  and  put  into  port  overjoyed,  giving  thanks 
to  God,  and  regarding  Walburga  with  veneration. 

She  and  her  companions  travelled  on  to  Germany, 
where  they  arrived  without  further  adventure ; 
though  it  took  them  long  time,  and  without  doubt 
to  such  tender  wanderers  cost  vast  fatigue.  They 
found  the  Archbishop  Boniface,  and  his  suffragan 
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bishop  Willibald,  Walburga's  brother,  at  Mayence. 
These  received  her  with  much  joy,  and  listened  with 
pleasure  to  the  narrative,  how   Divine  revelation 
had  confirmed  their  call  to  her  to  leave  Wimburn, 
and  come  abroad  to  them,  and  how  Providence  had 
protected  them  safe  through  the  dangers  of  the  way. 
Her   brother   Winibald,   she    was  told,   was    in 
Thuringia,  with  seven  churches,  or  rather  seven 
monastic  houses,  under  his  superintendence.    To 
him  she  desired  to  go,  and  establish  her  convent 
near  him,  and  under  his  rule.    It  was  then  common 
for  separate  bodies  of  monks  and  nuns  to  be  under 
one  head.    There  were  monks  at  Wimburn,  besides 
her  maidens,  under  the  Abbess  Tetta.    The  Bene- 
dictine rule  was  at  that  time  very  universally  fol- 
lowed ;  and  St.  Boniface,  WiUibald,  and  Winibald 
were  all   Benedictines.^      Having   obtained  leave, 
she  went  to  Winibald,  and  was  received  by  him, 
and  settled  for  a  time  in  a  convent  beside  him  there. 
Thecla  and  Lioba  were  sent  to  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, then  called  Allemaine,  to  be  abbesses,  and 
establish  separate  sisterhoods. 

It  strikes  us  with  astonishment  to  contemplate 
the  vast  ecclesiastical  force,  as  it  may  be  called, 
which  was  in  this  manner  brought  into  play.  The 
whole  country  was  thrown  under  an  organised 
system,  which  was  perpetually  diverging,  like  rays 
of  light,  further  and  further  into  the  recesses  of 
the  land,  yet  centralised  in  abbots  and  bishops  of 
districts,  and  finally  in  the  vigorous  archbishop 
himself  at  Mayence,  who  had  planned  the  scheme 

1  For  the  controversy  on  this  subject,  vid.  Alban  Butler  on  March 
21,  Life  of  St.  Benedict. 
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and  brought  it  to  bear.  The  state  of  the  people 
demanded  energetic  exertions.  Christianity  had 
spread  rapidly  among  them,  and  therefore  imper- 
fectly. The  vast  idea  cannot  be  caught  in  a  moment, 
and  requires,  like  some  great  shadow  or  outline, 
teaching  and  development  to  realise  it  to  indivi- 
duals;  the  eye  which  has  been  accustomed  to 
prison  darkness  must  be  allowed  gradually  and 
slowly  to  dilate,  before  it  can  bear  the  day  and 
distinguish  objects.  Much  therefore  was  to  be  sup- 
plied or  corrected,  and  there  were  great  chasms  to 
be  filled.  The  wild  superstitions  of  that  imaginative 
people  clung  still  to  them,  which  had  grown  up 
into  a  thousand  fanciful  shapes,  engendered  among 
the  deep  and  gloomy  forests  with  which  the  land 
from  ancient  times  had  been  overspread.  Besides 
all  this,  there  were  grievous  heresies  to  be  com- 
bated, which  had  already  sprung  up,  in  which  the 
German  brain  has  since  been  so  fruitful. 

The  Abbot  Winibald,  by  exhortation  and  rebuke 
and  unwearied  patience,  had  brought  his  district 
of  seven  churches  into  a  great  state  of  order,  from 
which  they  long  after  benefited.  He  also  made 
visits  into  further  parts,  and  Bavaria,  notwith- 
standing the  feebleness  of  his  sickly  frame;  he 
continually  came  to  Mayence  to  consult  with 
Boniface  and  his  brother  Willibald,  bishop  of 
Aichstadt,  and  was  often  obliged  to  spend  much 
time  there. 

But  this  life  did  not  suit  Winibald ;  he  was  past 
fifty,  and  his  body  enfeebled  by  long  infirmity, 
and  he  longed  for  greater  retirement;  he  was 
naturally  studious  and  contemplative,  and  his  con- 
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versation  with  his  uncle  and  brother  turned  much 
on  the  mysteries  of  religion.  A  hermit's  cell  and 
life  were  the  things  for  which  he  longed ;  his 
diet  was  already  hermit's  fare,  for  he  ate  but  little 
from  his  infirmity,  and  drank  no  wine  except  for 
medicine.  He  wished  therefore  to  flee  away  from 
the  rich  wine  country  bordering  the  Rhine,  in 
which  his  monks  were  exposed  to  dangers  from 
an  easy  and  luxurious  life,  and  seek  some  spot 
more  inland,  where  they  might  live  more  like 
anchorites  and  have  greater  need  of  manual  labour 
for  their  support.  Full  of  these  desires,  he  went 
for  advice  to  Willibald  his  brother  at  his  ''mynster" 
of  Aichstadt.  This  was  situated,  as  the  name  signi- 
fies, amongst  the  forests  of  oak  that  grow  around 
the'  feeders  of  the  Danube.  By  the  advice  of  his 
brother  he  purchased  a  spot  that  lay  retired  among 
the  hills  for  the  site  of  his  future  monastery. 

This  place  of  retreat  was  called  **  Heidenheim," 
perhaps  from  its  secrecy,  and  afterwards  retained 
the  name ;  it  was  a  deep  vale  among  lofty  moun- 
tains in  the  wilds  of  Sualaveldia,  or  Suevia,  watered 
by  gushing  mountain  streams,  and  at  that  time 
densely  covered  with  forest  trees,  which  stood 
in  their  primeval  and  untouched  magnificence  : 
the  sight  of  this  solitary  and  majestic  scene  struck 
a  note  which  responded  to  the  chords  which  were 
ringing  in  the  heart  of  the  contemplative  Winibald. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  bear  ever  in  their  thoughts 
the  notes  of  the  "  everlasting  chime,"  which  to  those 
who  have  ears  to  hear  falls  in  unison  with  the  calm 
melancholy  sound  of  hidden  waters  running  in  steep 
places,  and  the  winds  sweeping  over  the  heads  of 
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the  great  forest  trees  and  the  bristling  sides  of  the 
mountains  ;  they  realise  the  magic  tale  of  the  huge 
i^olian  harp  which  hung  from  tower  to  tower, 
catching  on  its  strings  every  sweet  and  solemn 
sound  that  wakes  at  the  passing  feet  of  the  wander- 
ing wind.  It  is  natural  for  such  souls  to  seek  for 
solitude,  that,  like  the  nightingale,  they  may  sing 
alone. 

*'  Here,"  he  exclaimed,  "  shall  be  the  place  of  my 
rest ! "  and  indeed  it  was  destined  to  be  the  place 
of  his  everlasting  repose  ;  for  he  had  sought  it,  as 
the  stricken  deer  seeks  the  thicket,  to  die  there. 
Here  he  brought  his  sister  Walburga,  and  built 
a  church  and  double  monastery  for  his  monks 
and  nuns.  This  was  done  about  the  year  752. 
Immediately  they  began  to  clear  a  space  in  the 
wood  for  cultivation  ;  and  Winibald  laboured  him- 
self with  axe  in  hand  with  his  younger  monks,  like 
Elisha  in  the  days  of  old;  and  toiled  at  cutting 
away  underwood,  and  breaking  up  the  waste  un- 
cultivated ground.  The  work  itself  was  great,  and 
they  were  hindered  besides  by  the  opposition  of 
the  natives,  who,  though  the  place  was  purchased, 
probably  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  these 
improvements  introduced  into  their  ancient  hunt- 
ing grounds,  and  considered  the  old  oak-trees 
of  the  silent  vale  the  hallowed  haunt  of  elves 
and  fairies,  and  looked  upon  their  cutting  down 
as  a  desecration.  Time  elapsed,  and  the  monks 
and  nuns  of  Heidenheim  became  settled,  the 
natives  became  reconciled,  and  converts  received 
into  the  monastery,  which  swelled  in  numbers; 
the  face  of  the  country  improved  by  the  arts  of 
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cultivation  which  were  learned  from  the  monks' 
example  and  assistance,  and  the  neighbouring 
barons  gave  of  their  lands  freely  to  its  support ; 
and  the  abbot  and  abbess  were  heads  of  a  flourish- 
ing society,  in  what  had  been  a  wilderness. 

Meanwhile  Winibald's  health  daily  declined,  until 
at  length  he  was  unable  to  move  from  his  bed  and 
chamber  which  was  made  for  him  into  a  little 
chapel,  and  fitted  with  an  altar,  on  which  every  day 
that  he  was  able  he  celebrated  mass,  until  his  quiet 
and  gentle  spirit  parted  happily  in  the  year  761, 
eight  or  nine  years  since  he  had  come  to  the  retreat 
of  Heidenheim.  Wilhbald  his  brother  came  and 
buried  him  there. 

Walburga  mourned  deeply  the  loss  of  her  brother. 
He  had  been  all  in  all  to  her ;  and  her  affectionate 
heart  had  found  in  him  an  object  in  which  all  the 
feelings  which  ties  of  kindred  awaken  had  centred. 
He  had  been  to  her  the  pledge  of  the  family  from 
which  she  had  so  early  parted.  His  long  sickness 
had  still  more  endeared  him  to  her,  and  his  musing 
melancholy  turn  of  mind,  like  a  strain  of  solemn 
music,  awakened  all  her  tenderness.  Her  grief 
was  a  constant  inward  mourning,  like  what  poets 
call  the  dove's  for  her  mate  ;  and  thus  his  death 
transfused,  as  it  were,  into  her  mind  that  deep 
sorrow  which  perhaps  is  necessary  to  be  mingled 
with  joyousness  to  complete  the  training  of  the 
human  soul  for  future  happiness.  Milton  errs  when 
he  sets  the  two  at  war  ;  in  truth  they  harmonise  ;  the 
ecstasies  of  joy  and  melancholy  unite  as  it  were  at 
their  confines.  She  had  spent  a  long  life  in  un- 
broken smiles,  and  now  she  learned  to  steep  her 
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mind  in  tears.     The  rue  and  the  thyme  do  not  give 
their  scent  so  well,  until  they  are  bruised. 

Her  dying  brother  commended  to  her  care,  not 
only  the  maidens,  but  the  monks  of  Heidenheim. 
So  that,  like  the  holy  Tetta  at  Wimburn,  she  was 
now  abbess  and  mother  of  both.    Thus  her  duties 
and  cares  increased  with  her  sorrows,  and  these  she 
fulfilled  with  all  the  kindness  and  watchfulness  of 
a   mother,   except   perhaps,   that    from    her  great 
gentleness  and  meekness,  she  brought  herself  some- 
times into  neglect  from  those  about  her,  and,  as  we 
may  believe  of  the  holy  Paul,  into  contempt.   "  One 
evening,"  says  her  history,  "  after  vespers  were  over, 
she   stayed   alone   to   pray  in   the   church  of   the 
monastery   which   her   brother  had  built,  and  re- 
mained there  until  it  was   late,  and   the   darkness 
closed  in.     She  rose  from  her  prayers  to  return  to 
her  cell,  and  asked  the  sexton  of  the  church,  whose 
name   was   Goumerand,   to  light  her   to  it.     The 
churlish   monk   refused."     (Perhaps   he  was  tired 
with  waiting  for  her  so  long  to  finish  her  prayers, 
and   was  of   a  sour  disagreeable   temper.)     "The 
abbess  meekly  retired  to  her  cell  without  a  light, 
patiently  taking  the  affront,  and  the   time   of  the 
evening  meal  having  passed,  remained  there  with- 
out having  supped.     In  the  night  the  sisters  were 
roused   by  a   bright   supernatural   light  streaming 
from   Walburga's  cell,   and   lighting   up    all   their 
chambers.     Startled  and  terrified,  they  watched  the 
illumination,  which  continued  until  the  stroke  of 
the   bell   for   matins,  when  they  gathered  to  the 
chamber  of  the  holy  Walburga,  and  with  wonder 
and  fear  told  her  what  they  had  seen.    She  bursting 
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into  tears,  '*  thanked  God  for  the  heavenly  visitation 
which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  her,  and  ascribed  it 
solely  to  the  prayers  and  merits  of  her  brother 
Winibald,  through  whom  she  said  the  contempt 
put  on  her  had  thus  been  turned  to  honour." 

Another  incident  which    is   thus  related,  shows 
Walburga's  great  meekness  and  humility,  and  the 
miraculous  gifts  with  which  she  was  endowed ;  the 
former  of  which  was  so  great  in  her,  that  indeed, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  more 
excellent,  and  more  to  be  wondered  at  than  the 
latter.    "  Late  of  an  evening,  while  she  yet  mourned 
for  her  brother  Winibald,  she  went  out  unattended 
and  unobserved  from  the  convent,  moved  by  Divine 
impulse.     She  wandered  to   some  distance  to  the 
house  of  a  neighbouring  baron,  whose  daughter  lay 
dying.    There  she  stood  at  the  door,  appearing  like 
a  wandering  beggar,  not  venturing  through  meek- 
ness to  pass  within  or  present  herself.     The  baron 
was  a  huntsman  of  the  forest,  and  his  wolf-hounds," 
which   had   probably   been   kept  from  the   chase, 
'^  hungry  and  fierce,  gathered  round  the  door  of  the 
hall  about  Walburga.     Seeing  her  standing  there, 
and  in  danger  as  he  supposed  of  being  torn  down 
by  them,  the  rough  huntsman  asked  angrily  who 
she  was,  and  what  she  wanted  there.    The  abbess 
replied,  'that  he  need  not  fear  ;  the  dogs  would  not 
touch  Walburga;   that    He  who  had  brought  her 
safe  there,  would  take  her  again  safe  home  ;   and 
that  from   Him  she  was  come  to  be  a  physician 
to  his  house,  if  he  had  faith  to  believe  in  Him  the 
Great    Physician.'      The    baron,   on    hearing    her 
name,  started  hastily  from  his  seat  in  the  hall,  and, 
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asking  why  so  noble  a  lady  and  a  servant  of  God 
stood  without  his  door,  prayed  her  to  enter,  and  led 
her  in  with  much  respect.     She  said  she  was  not 
come  without  a  cause  ;  and  having  been  waited  on 
with  great  attention,  at  the  time  for  retiring  to  rest 
she  said  she  would  pass  the  night  in  his  daughter's 
chamber.    Thither  she  was  led  ;  the  girl  lay  expir- 
ing, the  death-chill  was  already  upon  her,  and  she 
was  sobbing  convulsively  in  the  last  struggle.    The 
father   groaned   and   burst    into  tears;   the  heart- 
broken mother  hung  over  her  child  in  agony  ;  and 
the  domestics  prepared  to  make  mourning.     Wal- 
burga knelt  and  prayed,  and  continued  all  night  in 
prayer,  and  God  restored  the  soul  of  the  maiden, 
and  in  the  morning  she  arose  in  perfect  health. 
The  parents,  full  of  gratitude,  and  astonished  at  the 
miracle,  tremblingly  offered  her  rich  presents,  but 
she  refusing  them,  returned  on  foot  to  the  monas- 
tery.    The  more   that  she  received  these  signs  of 
heavenly  favour,  so  much  the  more  she  humiliated 
and  dealt  hardly  with  herself." 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told  of  her  life.  She 
lived  sixteen  years  after  the  death  of  Winibald,  and 
wrote  his  life,  as  well  as  an  account  of  her  brother 
Willibald's  travels  in  Palestine,  which  she  wrote 
down  from  his  own  mouth  at  Heidenheim.  It  is 
disputed  whether  these  are  really  her  compositions, 
or  the  work  of  one  of  her  nuns  :  but  there  is  internal 
evidence  to  show  that  the  writing  is  hers ;  and  a 
comparison  of  the  style  with  the  life  of  St.  Boniface, 
written  by  Willibald,  will  give  strong  evidence  that 
they  are  the  productions  of  a  brother  and  sister  : 
for  though  from  different  hands,  they  bear  strong 
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resemblances  to  each  other  in  the  turn  of  thought 
and  expressions,  which  may  be  especially  marked 
in  the  prefaces.  The  Latin  of  these  pieces,  though 
it  would  excite  the  classical  critic's  smile,  yet  has  its 
own  beauties ;  it  is  very  expressive  of  feeling,  and 
quaint  and  simple  in  descriptions  ;  the  words,  so  to 
speak,  seem  to  try  to  imitate  things.  They  would 
give  no  mean  idea  of  her  education,  or  of  the 
education  of  those  days ;  in  fact  there  is  evidence 
that  some  of  her  companions  at  Wimburn  were 
very  learned  and  accomplished  women.  Latterly 
Walburga  laboured  much  with  her  distaff,  and  at 
such  tasks  as  spinning  and  weaving  she  has  been 
said  already  to  have  been  a  great  workwoman. 
Her  chief  characteristic  in  her  declining  years  was 
the  maternal  kindness  and  tender-heartedness  into 
which  sorrow  and  time  tempered  her  formerly 
buoyant  and  happy  mind,  so  that  in  some  points 
of  character  she  has  been  compared  with  the 
blessed  Mary.  At  length,  to  the  great  grief  of  the 
sisterhood  and  all  her  children  in  the  Faith,  over 
whom  she  had  exercised  such  gentle  rule,  the  holy 
abbess  died,  about  the  year  776.  Her  brother  Willi- 
bald  came  to  Heidenheim,  and  took  her  sacred 
body  and  laid  it  by  the  side  of  her  much-loved 
brother  Winibald. 

About  sixty  years  afterwards,  when  Otgar,  the 
sixth  in  succession,  was  Bishop  of  Aichstadt,  the 
monastery  of  Heidenheim  was  in  a  decayed  and 
neglected  condition,  and  while  some  repairs  were 
going  on,  the  tomb  of  St.  Walburga  was  trodden  on 
and  desecrated  by  the  work-people.  In  the  night 
the  saint  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Otgar,  and  asked 
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him  why  he  had  dishonoured  the  sepulchre  in 
which  her  body  lay,  expecting  the  Day  of  the 
Resurrection  ?  "  Be  assured,"  said  the  vision, 
'*that  you  shall  have  a  sign  that  you  have  not 
dealt  well  with  me,  nor  with  the  house  of  God.''  In 
the  morning  a  monk  named  Renifred  came  hastily 
from  Heidenheim,  bringing  news  that  the  whole 
northern  wall  of  the  building,  which  was  next  day 
to  have  been  roofed  in,  had  fallen  with  a  crash,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  flat  to  the  ground.  The 
bishop,  seeing  the  threat  of  the  vision  completed, 
called  his  clergy  together,  visited  and  repaired  the 
church,  anointed  it  afresh  with  holy  chrism,  as 
having  been  desecrated,  and  after  a  time  he  went 
thither  in  solemn  procession,  with  ringing  of  bells 
and  chantings,  accompanied  by  the  Archpriest 
Wilton,  and  Archpriest  Adding,  and  Omman,  and 
Liubula,  the  abbess  of  the  neighbouring  convent  of 
Monheim,  and  opening  the  grave  with  the  chant  of 
joy,  raised  the  sacred  relics,  and  carried  them  with 
tears  of  gladness  to  Aichstadt.  Erchanbold,  seventh 
in  succession,  succeeded  Otgar.  In  his  time,  Liu- 
bula, the  Abbess  of  Monheim  mentioned  above, 
besought  a  portion  of  the  relics  of  Walburga,  con- 
signing, on  that  condition,  her  abbey  to  the  bishops 
of  Aichstadt.  Accordingly,  the  tomb  in  which  they 
had  been  laid  by  Otgar  was  opened,  and  the  bones 
were  found  pure  and  clean,  and  moistened  with  a 
holy  oil  or  dew  which  no  impurity  would  touch  or 
soil.  The  priests,  lifting  a  portion  with  all  rever- 
ence, carried  it  on  a  bier  in  holy  procession  to 
Monheim.  As  they  approached  to  a  town  called 
Mulheim,  which  had  been  a  residence  of  St.  Boni- 
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face,  an  epileptic  boy  met  the  bier,  and  it  was  laid 
on  him,  and  he  recovered,     'immediately,"  says 
Wiilfhard  of  Aichstadt,  "  there  gushed  forth  in  the 
same  place  a  smell  so  great  and  marvellous  sweet 
that  the  senses  of  those  who  preceded,  and  those 
who  followed,  and  of  those  who  bore  the  bier, 
could  hardly  endure  to  bear  it."   And  other  miracles 
ensued.    Amongst  these  was  the  cure  of  the  Abbess 
Liubula,    or,    as    it    would    now    be    pronounced, 
"  Lovely."     She  was  sleeping  out  of  the  monastery 
for  three  nights  (according  to  the  law  of  Suevia, 
which  required  this  form  in  consigning  property 
away,  of  which  she  was  making  over  the  rights  to 
the  Bishop  of  Aichstadt),  being  ill  of  the  gout  in  the 
feet,   when,   as  she  slept,  an  ancient  cleric,  with 
snowy  hair,  seemed  to  say  to  her,  "  Liubula,  why 
sleep  you  ?   rise  and  go  to  the  church."     She  an- 
swered, ''Why   shall    I    go   to   church,  when   the 
matin   bell   has  not  yet  sounded  ?    nor  can    I   go 
myself,  except  they  come  and  carry  me."    "  Arise 
quickly,"  he  replied,  "and  go,  for  St.  Willibald  is 
come   to  see  how  you  have  laid  his  sister,  along 
with   a  host  of  the  heavenly  company."      Imme- 
diately she  rose,  and  went  quickly  to  the  church, 
which   she  entered    perfectly   restored,   and  gave 
thanks  to  God  and  the  holy  virgin  Walburga.     She 
is  said  to  have  been  canonised  by  Pope  Adrian  II., 
about  the  year  870,  after  the  translation  by  Otgar 
to  Aichstadt,  and  her  name  received  into  the  cata- 
logue of  saints. 

A  vast  number  of  other  cures  are  recorded  before 
the  close  of  the  same  century,  and  the  shrine  of  St. 
Walburga  became  famous  through  all  that  country, 
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and  pilgrimages  were  made  frequently  to  it.  Special 
cures  seem  to  have  been  wrought  on  those  who 
had  fallen  into  disease  through  an  easy,  self-indul- 
gent course  of  life,  into  which  the  good-hearted 
merriment  of  Germans  and  English  is  apt  to  be 
degraded,  and  mercies  shown  to  careless,  thought- 
less, childish  people,  such  as  have  the  particular 
faults  of  a  joyous  and  happy  disposition.  Over 
these  W^alburga  herself  had  gained  the  victory  ;  an 
innocent  cheerfulness  of  temper,  which  thinks  no 
evil,  and  has  known  little  of  it,  is  apt  unconsciously 
to  slide  into  great  and  even  dangerous  excesses, 
though  such  recover  more  quickly  from  them,  as  it 
were,  without  effort,  because  of  their  natural  good- 
ness of  heart.  The  dangers  of  such  a  temper  are 
like  those  that  beset  the  path  of  the  wandering  fawn 
among  the  hills,  when  the  mists  veil  the  precipices 
along  whose  brink  it  is  skipping,  and  the  evening 
wolf  is  near  within  the  thicket.  They  need  to  be 
awakened  to  perils  that  surround  them,  and  to  be 
cured  of  their  silly  wilfulness. 

A  lively  healthy  person,  of  the  name  of  Irchin- 
bald,  who  had  passed  his  life  joyously,  and  was 
therefore  probably  in  danger  of  becoming  a  sot  or 
a  glutton,  was  seized  with  such  a  loathing  for  all 
food,  that  for  upwards  of  half  a  year  he  could 
swallow  no  nourishment  except  a  little  vegetable 
and  yolk  of  egg  with  difficulty.  When  reduced  from 
his  former  healthy  and  full  habit  to  the  last  state  of 
debility,  his  pulse  scarcely  beating,  and  skin  scarcely 
covering  his  bones,  he  fell  into  a  gentle  sleep,  and 
heard  a  voice  bid  him  "  go  to  Monheim,  and  ask 
there  to  drink  of  the  consecrated  wine  that  three 
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nuns  by  the  altar  would  give  him,  and  he  should 
recover  through  the  prayers  of  Walburga."  He 
obeyed,  and  found  it  as  he  was  told,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  drunk  his  appetite  returned,  his  stomach 
no  longer  refused  food,  and  he  asked  for  bread, 
and  ate.  It  is  no  sin  to  supply  the  natural  appe- 
tite ;  but  if  a  harmless  desire  is  not  watched,  it 
easily  runs  out  into  some  acquired  unhealthy  habit, 
which,  like  some  foul  excrescence,  distorts  and  dis- 
figures the  soul.  The  fisherman  in  the  Arabian  tale 
let  loose  a  little  fume  from  a  vessel  he  had  drawn 
from  the  sea,  but  it  grew  and  grew  until  the  smoke 
filled  the  sky,  and  gathered  into  the  form  of  a 
gigantic  and  terrible  genie. 

A  maid-servant  of  a  family  named  Frideride,  who 
was  a  very  good  and  obedient  servant,  and  beloved 
by  her  master  and  mistress,  was  seized  with  craving 
appetite  which  nothing  could  satisfy.    She  increased 
in  size  until  she  became  a  burden  to  herself,  and 
became  gouty  or  dropsical  in  the  feet.     Being  very 
miserable    she    consulted    with    her    friends,   and 
petitioned  her  mistress  that  she  might  be  allowed 
to  visit  St.  Walburga's  shrine.     Permission  being 
gladly  given,  she  went,  and  her  feet  were  cured, 
but  the  craving  appetite   continued  until  having 
confessed  herself  to  Sister  Theodilda,  and  bewailed 
with  much  shame  and  abhorrence  her  unnatural 
longing  and  gluttony,  by  her  advice  she  received 
from  Father  Raimund   some   consecrated   bread ; 
after  eating  this  she  felt  a  loathing  for  food,  which 
so  continued,  that  for  six  weeks  she  received  no 
food  except  the  blessed  Sacrament,  her  stomach 
rejecting  all  other  food.    Sister  Theodilda,  seeing 
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her  reduced  to  excessive  thinness  and  weakness, 
begged  her  with  much  earnestness  and  reproof 
to  drink  some  beer  which  she  brought  her ;  she 
complied,  though  unwilling,  but  it  gushed  imme- 
diately from  her  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  afterwards 
they  pressed  her  no  more ;  she  continued  to  exist, 
a  miracle,  with  scarcely  any  nourishment  for  three 
years,  always  blessing  the  holy  maid  Walburga, 
who  had  freed  her  from  her  loathsome  obesity 
and  longing  :  thus  it  is  that  the  heavenly  manna, 
suiting  all  tastes,  can  overcome  all  desire  of  earthly 
food. 

In  like  manner  a  story  was  told,  and  believed, 
of  a  little  girl  whose  chief  fault  was  over-fondness 
for  play;  how  that  whilst  gaily  amusing  herself 
with  a  ball  near  the  monastery,  to  her  great  afflic- 
tion when  she  caught  it  from  her  companions  she 
found  it  to  stick  to  her  hand  as  if  glued.  She  ran 
in  grief  to  pray  at  the  shrine,  and  was  freed  from 
her  fright  by  the  ball  loosening  and  coming  away. 

The  same  reproof  was  thrice  repeated  to  a 
woman  who  continued  her  spinning  on  festival 
days  — the  distaff  clung  to  her  hand;  at  last 
being  frightened  out  of  her  wilfulness  she  was 
freed  from  her  punishment,  and  cured  of  her 
disobedience  at  Walburga's  tomb. 

A  person  who  came  into  the  church  to  pray, 
thoughtlessly  and  irreverently  kept  his  rough 
gauntlets  or  gloves  upon  his  hands  as  he  joined 
them  in  posture  of  prayer,  and  he  felt  them  sud- 
denly stript  off  him  and  gone ;  he  was  much  terri- 
fied and  ashamed  of  his  negligence,  and  afterwards 
as  he  recounted  what  had  happened  to  him  they 
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appeared  lying  before  him,  restored  by  a  miracle. 
All  these  have  the  character  of  a  gentle  mother 
correcting  the  idleness  and  faults  of  careless  and 
thoughtless  children  with  tenderness. 

But  the  most  remarkable  and  lasting  miracle 
attesting  the  holy  Walburga's  sanctity,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  is  that  which 
reckons  her  among  the  saints  who  are  called 
"  Elaeophori "  or  "  unguentiferous,"  becoming 
almost  in  a  literal  sense  olive-trees  in  the  courts 
of  God.  These  are  they  from  whose  bones  a  holy 
oil  or  dew  distils.  That  oil  of  charity  and  gentle 
mercy  which  graced  them  while  alive,  and  fed  in 
them  the  flame  of  universal  love  in  their  death, 
still  permeates  their  bodily  remains.  Such  are  said 
to  have  been  holy  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Myra ; 
Demetrius,  Martyr  of  Thessalonica ;  John,  by  sur- 
name the  Merciful ;  Lawrence  the  Martyr  ;  Andrew 
the  Apostle ;  and  Matthew  the  blessed  Evangelist. 
These  all  were  distinguished  by  the  attribute  of 
mercy ;  they  were  men  of  Mercy,  of  whom  it 
is  said  that  "  they  are  blessed "  ;  and  from  their 
bowels  flowed  rivers  of  oil,  fed  by  those  dews  which 
fall  upon  the  head,  and  run  down  to  the  beard  and 
skirts  of  the  clothing,  the  dew  of  Hermon  which 
falls  upon  the  head  of  those  who  love  the  brethren. 

Of  this  tender  mercy  Walburga's  heart  was  full, 
even  to  overflowing,  while  she  lived  ;  and  in  death, 
like  a  healing  stream  of  compassion  for  mankind's 
infirmities,  it  trickled  from  her  bones.  It  has  been 
already  said,  that  when  her  remains  were  translated 
from  Heidenheim  they  were  beheld  moist  with 
dew  and  odoriferous.     They  were  laid  in  an  altar- 
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tomb  of  marble  stone  at  Aichstadt,  and  from  it, 
year  by  year,  at  certain  seasons,  a  fontanel  dis- 
tilled, flowing  more  freely  at  the  time  of  the  blessed 
sacrifice,  which,  drop  by  drop,  fell  into  a  silver 
shell  placed  to  receive  it.  "You  may  see,"  says 
the  account,  **  the  drops  sometimes  larger,  some- 
times less,  like  a  hazel  nut,  or  of  the  size  of  a  pea, 
dropping  into  the  silver  bowl  from  beneath  the 
stone-slab  on  which  they  hang.  If  the  oil  when 
carried  away  any  whither  is  handled  irreverently 
or  in  any  way  disrespectfully  treated,  it  evaporates 
away ;  it  is  therefore  kept  with  great  reverence, 
and  stored  in  a  holy  place.  If  the  vessel  placed 
to  receive  it  is  not  placed  under  directly,  so  as  to 
catch  it  when  it  falls,  the  oil  hangs  in  clustered 
drops,  as  if  in  a  bunch,  like  hanging  grapes,  or 
honey  in  a  comb,  and  refuses  to  run ;  nor  will  it 
fall  into  the  phial  except  it  be  perfectly  clean. 
When  the  state  of  Aichstadt"  (says  Philip  the 
Bishop)  "lay  under  an  interdict  the  sacred  fount 
ceased.  This  sentence  was  passed  on  account  of 
heavy  wrongs  done  to  the  bishops  by  the  neigh- 
bouring barons  and  estates.  It  was  stayed  until 
the  Church  regained  its  rights;  and  then  the 
bishop,  barefoot,  and  without  his  full  robes,  having 
proclaimed  a  fast,  went  up  to  the  church,  and  with 
all  the  people  prayed  the  city  might  not  be  deprived 
of  such  a  benefit :  and  upon  the  celebration  of  the 
mass  the  oil  flowed  abundantly.  According  to  the 
same  author,  it  was  customary  twice  in  the  year, 
on  St.  Mark's  day  and  on  the  Feast  of  the  Transla- 
tion of  St.  Walburga,  for  the  priests  and  clergy  in 
procession,  after  the  office,  to  taste  of  the  holy  oil 
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as  a  remedy  for  soul  and  body ;  he  himself  attests 
to  having  received  a  bodily  cure  from  it.  Many 
others  are  recorded,  one  an  interesting  one  of  later 
times,  when  a  citizen  of  Aichstadt,  named  Miiller, 
recovered  by  use  of  it  his  eyesight,  which  was 
nearly  gone :  he  too  was  a  merciful  man,  for 
knowing  himself  the  loss,  he  pitied  much  the  blind, 
and  commanded  his  wife  and  children  that  no 
blind  person  be  ever  suffered  to  leave  his  door 
without  an  alms." 

The  same  flow  of  oil  or  dew  is  related  of  the 
blessed  Catharine,  of  St.  Elizabeth  Landgravine  of 
Hesse,  of  St.  Euphemia  of  Byzantium,  of  St.  Agnes 
of  Tuscany,  women  whose  souls,  like  that  of  Wal- 
burga,  were  touched  with  true  compassion  ;  whose 
bosom,  like  hers,  melted  by  divine  love,  was  filled 
with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  was  full  of 
sympathy  with  men  afflicted  :  for  such  is  the  effect 
of  heavenly  grace,  that  whereas  the  heart  of  man 
is  naturally  hard  and  dry,  like  the  parched  and 
stony  rock  of  the  arid  wilderness,  selfish  in  extreme, 
and  refusing  to  succour  others  in  their  distress  and 
weariness ;  yet,  when  it  is  touched  by  the  wand  of 
Moses,  that  is,  by  the  spear  which  opened  the 
second  Adam's  side,  a  rill  of  mercy  flows  forth  in 
tenderness  and  love,  and  henceforth  it  feels  as  its 
own  all  the  sorrows  of  mankind,  and  while  joying 
with  those  that  joy,  it  weeps  with  those  that  weep. 
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ST.  WINIBALD 

ABBOT,    DIED    76 1 

The  second  son  of  King  Richard  the  Saxon  and 
Winna  his  wife  was  named  Winibald.  When  his 
brother  Willibald  was  sent  to  the  monastery  of 
Waltham  to  be  made  a  monk,  he  was  left  to  be 
educated  at  home,  and  continued  in  his  father's 
house  until  the  age  of  nineteen.  It  is  remarkable 
in  these  two  brothers  that  Willibald  began  life  in 
monastic  retirement,  but  ended  it  in  the  vigorous 
discharge  of  active  duties ;  Winibald,  on  the  con- 
trary, began  life  in  the  freedom  of  a  prince,  but 
ended  it  a  monk,  and  almost  a  hermit.  Willibald 
learned  his  Psalter  when  a  child  of  five ;  Winibald 
learned  his  when  a  man  of  twenty.  The  principles 
of  religion  sank  deep  into  the  mind  of  the  former  at 
an  early  age,  and  developed  themselves  afterwards 
into  a  life  and  character  of  active  energy.  The 
mind  of  the  latter  fixed  itself  upon  the  contem- 
plation of  these  principles  themselves,  and  seemed 
to  find  its  end  in  searching  them  out  and  dwelling 
upon  them ;  a  difference  likely  to  follow  from  the 
one  coming  to  religion  a  child,  the  other  a  grown 
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man  ;  for  thus  it  steals  upon  the  first  before  the 
intellect  is  aware;  to  the  second  the  knowledge 
itself,  which  is  not  already  made  one  with  the  mind, 
becomes  an  object  of  pursuit.  Thus  the  peculiar 
character  of  St.  Winibald  as  a  religious  man  seems 
to  be  a  thirst  after  knowledge,  and  a  desire  to  dwell 
upon  the  deep  things  of  Divine  love,  as  the  hart 
pants  after  the  stream. 

A  sickly  constitution  contributed  much  to  form 
this  turn  of  mind.  His  brother  was  sickly  as  a 
child,  but  robust  in  manhood ;  Winibald,  from  the 
time  of  the  fever  with  which  he  and  his  brother 
were  both  seized  in  Rome,  seems  never  to  have 
been  strong,  and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty  bedridden 
and  quite  infirm. 

His  separate  history  begins  when  his  brother  left 
him  at  Rome  to  go  to  Palestine.     His  health  pro- 
bably prevented  him  from  being  one  of  the  pilgrims 
to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  he  stayed  at  Rome  while 
his  brother  and  fellow-pilgrims  went  away.    There 
he  first  received  the  tonsure,  and  during  his  illness 
he  had  learned  the  Psalter  by  heart,  and  given  him- 
self up  to  the  study  of  Scripture,  in  which  he  became 
deeply  versed,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  his 
companions  by  his  learning.     Already  hospitia  or 
houses  of  refuge  for  pilgrims  from  England  had 
been  established  in  Rome,  and  he  was  probably  re- 
ceived into  one  of  these,  together  with  the  remainder 
of  the  followers  of  the  two  princes  from  England. 
It  may  be  argued  from  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  now  plunged  into  the  study  of  Divine  things, 
that  he  had  not  been  so  devoutly  disposed  in  his 
earlier  years,  until  the  call  of  his  brother  to  leave 
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an  earthly  kingdom,  and  the  death  of  his  sainted 
father  at  Lucca,  and  his  sickness  at  Rome,  had 
awakened  a  deeper  sense  of  religion. 

Seven  years  passed  away,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  wished  to  visit  England  again.  His  chief 
reason  for  doing  so  was  to  preach  a  pilgrimage 
among  his  friends  and  relations  at  home,  and  exhort 
them  to  follow  the  course  which  he  had  found  so 
effectual  in  his  own  case  in  weaning  him  from  the 
world.  Accordingly  he  departed  for  England,  and 
about  the  very  same  time  his  brother  must  have 
returned  from  his  long  and  perilous  travel  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Perhaps  St.  Winibald,  after  so  long 
an  absence,  despaired  of  his  return,  or  perhaps  he 
carried  back  to  England  an  account  of  his  safe 
arrival  at  Monte  Casino  ;  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  seen  him. 

He  was  received  with  great  joy  by  his  friends  at 
home,  and  went  from  house  to  house,  and  town  to 
town,  preaching  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome ;  and  again  a 
considerable  number  resolved  to  leave  their  homes, 
and  accompany  him  back  again  thither.  Among 
these  was  a  younger  brother,  probably  a  half- 
brother  to  him,  and  own  brother  of  Walburga, 
then  a  nun  at  Wimburn,  whom  no  doubt  he  went 
and  saw,  but  she  did  not  accompany  him  abroad 
at  this  time. 

Thus  again  a  number  of  Anglo-Saxon  wanderers 
adventured  forth  to  a  foreign  clime,  seeking  St. 
Peter's  shrine.  It  will  be  said,  by  way  of  blame 
and  ridicule,  that  men  in  those  days  were  very 
fond  of  roving,  and  that  if  they  wanted  to  be  very 
religious,  they  might  have  found  enough  to  do  at 
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home.    Precise  people  will  never  look  rightly  at  the 
principle  which,  when  England  was  merry  England, 
made  men's  hearts  love  the  forest  glade  better  than 
the  crowded  town,  and  the  skylark's  note  better 
than  the  cries  of  the  throng;  which  made  men  love 
to  recount  tales  of  King  Arthur's  chivalry  and  wild 
Robin  Hood,  and  think  of  liberty  and  freedom,  not 
with  the  licentious  longing  of  a  modern  freethinker, 
but  with  the  generous  romance  of  a  loyal  and  a 
loving  heart.    The  days  of  free  foresters  and  knightly 
adventures  are  not  only  past  and  gone,  but  long 
have  been,  in  all  respects,  condemned  and  frowned 
down  in  scorn  by  the  mighty  potentate,  the  world's 
opinion.    Yet  the  Englishman's  heart  ought  still 
to  acknowledge  the  solemn  religious  feeling  from 
which  sprang  the  idea  of  the  "  Search  for  the  Holy 
Sangreall,"  and  the  rude,  yet  honest,  love  of  justice 
exhibited  in  the  tales  of  "Forest  Days."     Some- 
thing akin  to  these,  though  in  a  truer  and  higher 
sense,  was  the  love  of  religious  liberty  ;  by  which 
was  then  meant,  not  a  disloyal  desertion  of  the 
Articles  of  Christian  Faith,  but  a  desertion  of  the 
world  with  its  traffic  and  all  its  ties. 

Gladly,  therefore,  St.  Winibald  and  his  second 
troop  of  followers  turned  their  steps  to  the  then 
acknowledged  centre  of  Christian  unity  and  the 
basilica  of  the  holy  Peter ;  and  there  again,  for  a 
time,  he  remained  buried  in  study  and  the  retire- 
ment of  a  monastery. 

After  a  lapse  of  time,  St.  Boniface,  his  mother's 
brother,  came  to  Rome  on  his  third  visit  there. 
He  was  then  attracting  the  eyes  of  all  Christendom 
by   his  wonderful   conversions   in   Germany,   and 
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was  honourably  received  by  Pope  Gregory.  Many 
people  crowded  to  see  and  hear  him,  and  espe- 
cially, as  was  natural,  his  own  English  countrymen. 
Thus  he  heard  that  his  nephew  Winibald  was  in 
Rome,  and  he  sent  for  him  to  see  and  speak  with 
him ;  and  after  conversation  drew  from  him  a 
promise  to  come  and  join  himself  to  him  in  his 
labours  in  Germany.  At  the  same  time  St.  Boniface 
requested  Pope  Gregory  to  send  him  his  other 
nephew  Willibald,  who,  as  he  heard,  after  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land,  was  a  monk  at  Monte  Casino. 
The  Apostle  of  Germany  then  returned  to  his 
labours. 

Shortly  after  this,  St.  Winibald,  according  to  his 
promise,  prepared  to  follow  him.  Accordingly, 
with  the  cotisent  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who 
chose  to  stay,  and  accompanied  by  a  number  who 
were  willing  to  go  with  him,  he  took  his  journey 
through  Lombardy,  then  peacefully  disposed,  and 
over  the  Alps  through  Bavaria  to  Thuringia,  and 
finally  presented  himself  before  the  Archbishop 
Boniface,  who  received  him  with  much  lionour. 
"They  discoursed  much  together,"  says  the  old 
narrative,  *'in  holy  and  wholesome  conversations, 
and  from  the  volumes  of  God's  Holy  Writ  searched 
out  the  hidden  mysteries  which  they  contain." 
Such  meditations  always  seem  to  have  been  upper- 
most in  Winibald's  thoughts. 

He  was  now  consecrated  priest,  receiving  his 
orders  from  the  hands  of  St.  Boniface.  His  age 
was  probably  between  thirty-eight  and  forty  when 
he  w^as  admitted  to  priest's  orders.  Seven  churches 
were  committed  to  his  care  in  the  newly  converted 
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Thuringia.  These  he  was  to  instruct  more  fully 
in  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  From  his  deep 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  St.  Winibald  was  well  fitted 
for  preaching  and  explaining.  His  daily  medita- 
tions had  brought  before  him  the  chief  prophecies 
and  their  expositions,  and  our  Lord's  life  as  given 
in  the  Gospels  was  every  day  in  his  memory  and 
on  his  tongue,  for  on  this  he  continually  dwelt  and 
preached ;  and  thus  he  became,  as  it  were,  a  "  living 
Bible  "  to  his  people,  together  with  a  commentary, 
far  more  effectually  so  in  propagating  the  faith 
when  books  were  few  or  none  than  many  books  in 
times  when  they  are  abundant. 

His  churches  thus  became  fully  instructed  in  the 
faith,  and  Odilo,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  hearing  of  the 
fame  of  his  preaching,  sent  to  beg  that  he  would 
come  and  visit  him,  and  extend  the  benefit  of  his 
teaching  to  his  people.  The  saint  complied,  and 
was  received  with  all  the  honours  that  became  him 
by  Duke  Odilo,  who,  with  princely  liberality,  be- 
stowed upon  him  for  Church  purposes  rich  dona- 
tions of  money  and  lands.  These  means  he  used 
to  bring  the  country  into  ecclesiastical  order — no 
easy  task,  for  all  things  had  fallen  into  a  sad  state. 
The  sacraments  were  neglected,  the  nobles  had 
contracted  unlawful  marriages  or  lived  in  profli- 
gacy, and  the  common  people,  besides  following 
their  example,  had  fallen  back  into  heathen  super- 
stitions. The  preacher  boldly  rebuked  the  vices 
both  of  rich  and  poor  alike,  sparing  none  who 
deserved  censure,  and  by  his  vigorous  measures 
and  fearless  zeal  effected  a  restoration  of  discipline. 
He  spoke  the  truth  to  all,  whether  they  would  hear 
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or  whether  they  would  forbear,  and  in  the  words  of 
the  Gospel,  "if  the  house  was  worthy  his  peace 
rested  upon  it;  but  if  not  worthy,  his  peace  re- 
turned to  him  again." 

After  this  he  returned  to  the  archbishop  at 
Mayence,  by  whom  he  was  welcomed  and  treated 
with  great  veneration  and  respect.  Yet  Boniface 
did  not  use  him  as  a  counsellor  and  adviser,  or 
make  him  one  of  his  bishops,  as  he  did  his  brother 
Willibald.  Willibald  was  more  fitted  to  cope  with 
the  world.  Winibald  was  wrapt  in  his  contempla- 
tions, and  his  place  was  that  of  a  father  abbot 
among  his  monks.  Accordingly,  it  was  not  long 
before  he  found  fault  with  Mayence.  As  a  place 
of  residence  it  was  too  busy  for  him,  and  the  abund- 
ance of  Rhine  wine  made  it  a  dangerous  place  for 
his  monks.  So  he  went  to  his  brother  Willibald  at 
Aichstadt,  and  by  his  advice  retired  to  the  secluded 
valley  of  Heidenheim,  on  the  sources  of  the  Danube. 
He  purchased  a  spot  of  ground  for  a  monastery, 
and  afterwards  the  people  of  the  country  endowed 
it  with  Church  lands.  Thither  he  retired  with  his 
sister  Walburga,  who  had  now  joined  her  brothers 
in  Germany.  And  thus,  each  by  different  circum- 
stances, the  three  sainted  children  of  St.  Richard 
were  all  brought  together  again  ;  born  in  the  same 
English  home,  divided  from  one  another  in  different 
climes  the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  and  meeting 
together  at  last  as  missionaries  in  a  wild  German 
forest  land. 

It  is  a  primitive  picture  which  follows.  St.  Wini- 
bald, with  his  axe  in  hand,  clearing  away  the  forest 
brake,  and  plucking  up  the  brambles  and  thistles 
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to  form  a  garden  around  a  small  cluster  of  huts, 
the  germ  of  the  future  monastery.  After  a  while 
the  church  minster  and  abbey  of  Heidenheim  arose 
amid  the  woodland  scene,  under  the  monks'  labo- 
rious hands.  And  thus  the  saint  was  settled  in 
such  a  place  as  his  soul  had  desired.  He  was  an 
abbot  in  a  wild. 

The  forests  which  once  clothed  England  with 
broad  and  stately  oaks,  rising  from  the  brake  of 
hawthorn  or  green  holly,  with  the  warm  fern  be- 
neath, are  either  now  no  more  or  have  only  left 
remnants  to  show  what  they  once  have  been.  The 
pine-trees  around  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  no 
longer  spread  themselves  to  a  vast  extent,  covering 
whole  regions  in  untrodden  solitudes.  The  woods 
of  the  new  world  remain  to  tell  the  wanderer  what 
our  old  forests  were,  when  he  ventures  to  break 
into  the  stillness  of  their  deep  repose.  There  the 
profound  silence  declares  the  vast  extent  of  the 
woodland.  Every  sound  is  heard  —  the  distant 
running  of  the  river  and  the  strange  voices  of  the 
woods,  the  notes  of  birds  and  the  cries  of  wild 
creatures,  some  joyous  and  musical,  others  harsh 
and  terrible,  or  plaintive  and  melancholy — all  these 
are  fitted  to  compose  the  mind  to  thoughtful  medi- 
tation, but  above  all  the  ancient  trees  themselves, 
with  their  heavy  nodding  leaves  and  wrinkled  bark, 
seamed  with  the  course  of  many  years,  are  so  many 
preachers,  and,  like  white-headed  old  men  of  former 
days,  seem  to  say  that  an  eternal  repose  of  yesterday 
is  gone  before,  and  a  morrow  of  eternal  peace  is  yet 
to  come.  Men  of  narrow  reasoning  will  smile  at 
the  supposition  that  the  woods  and  wild  animals 
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can  fall  into  the  scheme  of  theology,  and  preach  to 
the  heart  the  all-pervading  principles  of  religion  ; 
but  they  forget  that  God's  works  have  a  unity  of 
design  throughout,  and  that  the  Author  of  nature 
and  of  revealed  religion  is  one. 

Yet  meditative  as  he  was,  Winibald  was  not  solely 
occupied  in  the  contemplative  life.    The  greatest 
preachers  against  the  world's  wickedness  have  been 
at  the  same  time  the  most  retired  of  men.     Hermit- 
like, and  gentle  as  he  was,  when  evil  principles  were 
to  be  rebuked  he  girded  himself  like  a  warrior  to 
the  fight.    The  moral  condition  of  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants  of  the  soil  realised  the  melancholy 
analogies   of  the  bears  and   wolves  that  roamed 
and  ravined  in  the  forests  around.    They  lived  in 
idolatry,  in  unlawful  marriages  and  concubinage, 
and  practised  necromancy  and  used  divination  and 
devilish  incantations.    Against  these  evil  practices 
the    saint   went    forth,  burning  with    zeal,  like    a 
knight   to   a  crusade.     He  contradicted,  rebuked, 
and  punished,  and  however  painful  the  separation 
might  be,  divorced  those  unlawfully  married,  pulling 
up  and  rooting  out  the  moral  evils  around  him  as 
he  had  plucked  up  with  his  hands  the  briars  and 
thistles  of  the  wilderness.     His  conduct  awakened 
the  wild  and  savage  wrath  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
many  times  they  laid  in  wait  to  kill  him,  and  plotted 
to  burn  his  monastery.     But  wisdom  and  reason  in 
the  end  prevailed  over  brute  violence  ;  their  angry 
passion  subsided,  and  the  monastery  increased  in 
numbers,  and  was  endowed  with  possessions,  and 
he  was  revered  as  a  pastor  and  a  father.    Thus 
years  rolled  on,  and  the  holy  man  still  continued 
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ever  pondering  on  pages  of  holy  writ,  or  reading 
and  explaining,  or  singing  praises  and  repeating 
psalms ;  whether  he  ate  or  drank,  or  whatever  he 
did,  while  his  body  was  mechanically  engaged  his 
mind  still  hovered  around  sacred  meditations,  like 
the  bee  at  the  flower-bell. 

At  length,  when  he  now  was  fifty-seven  years  old, 
his  bodily  infirmities  increased  much  upon  him. 
His  secret  severities,  "known,"  says  the  writer  of 
his  life,  "only  to  God  and  to  himself,"  doubtless 
assisted  much  to  bring  on  this  decay;  but,  from 
the  time  of  his  sickness  at  Rome,  he  had  always 
been  afflicted  with  either  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  or 
perhaps  gout  or  rheumatism,  and  now  for  the  last 
three  years  of  his  life  he  became  a  cripple.  If  he 
endeavoured  to  move  from  Heidenheim,  he  could 
only  make  small  journeys,  and  these  brought  on  a 
relapse.  Once  during  this  time  he  went  into  Fran- 
conia,  to  visit  Megingozus,  the  Bishop  of  Wirzburg, 
successor  of  Burchard,  and  coming  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Fulda,  fell  so  sick,  that  he  lay  for  three  weeks 
unable  to  move.  His  uncle,  the  great  and  holy 
Winfrid,  had  now  finished  his  course,  martyred  in 
his  old  age,  and  his  body  lay  at  Fulda.  Here  St. 
Winibald  thought  he  should  die  too;  but  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks  recovered,  and  went  on  to 
another  town,  where  again  he  had  a  relapse,  and 
lay  for  another  week,  unable  to  proceed.  At  last 
he  came  to  Wirzburg,  and  conversed  with  Megin- 
gozus, his  uncle's  friend.  Having  stayed  three  days, 
he  returned  to  Heidenheim. 

Weak  and  weary  as  his  body  was,  his  mind  was 
strong  within;  and  although  he  had  found  travel 
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so  hard  in  his   pilgrimage  to   Fulda  and  visit  to 
Wirzburg,  yet  he  resolved  to  make  a  longer  one 
to  St.  Benedict,  at  Monte  Casino,  and  end  his  days 
there.     Immediately  he  sent  a  messenger  thither,  to 
ask  the  abbot  and  brotherhood  for  leave  to  come. 
They  gladly  sent  answer  that  he  would  be  welcome, 
and  further  prayed  him  to  come.    His  desire,  doubt- 
less, was  to  pay  a  devout  visit  to  the  founder  of  the 
order  before  he  died.     His  uncle  was  a  Benedic- 
tine, as  well  as  his  brother  and  much-loved  sister 
Walburga  ;  and  when  he  professed  himself  a  monk 
at  Rome,  he  no  doubt  became  a  Benedictine.    Upon 
receiving  the  answer  of  his  messenger,  he  prepared 
to  go ;  but  first  he  sent  for  his  brother  Willibald, 
from  Aichstadt,  and  other  friends,  to  tell  his  inten- 
tion and  ask  their  leave.     When  they  came,  and  he 
told  them  his  purpose,  they  all  opposed  his  depar- 
ture.    They  bade  him  consider  his  weakness  and 
infirmities,  and  how  utterly  unfit  he  was  for  travel, 
and  prayed  him  to  remain  in  his  own  quiet  retreat 
of  Heidenheim,  so  suitable  for  an  invalid,  among 
his  own  monks  and  loving  children  in  the  faith, 
whom  by  his  departure  he  would  bereave  of  their 
abbot  and  father. 

The  good  abbot  complied,  and  laid  aside  his 
devoutly  intended  pilgrimage,  which  in  his  state 
was  almost  impracticable.  Next  to  Christian  mag- 
nanimity in  death,  how  great  is  Christian  magna- 
nimity in  disease  !  The  poor  feeble  body,  full  of 
pain  and  weakness,  forgets  its  incapacities  and 
fleshly  ills,  when  mighty  principle  carries  the  soul 
away.  The  triumph  over  sickness  is  a  beautiful 
spectacle,   to   many   men   a  harder  trial  than  to 
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descend  into  the  battle,  and  look  death  in  the  face. 
There  is  so  much  wearing  and  weariness  of  soul 
in  long-protracted  suffering  ;  so  much  temptation 
to  impatience  in  feebleness  and  incapacity  ;  yet  just 
as  the  Christian  saint  lies  meekly  down  to  die,  like 
an  infant  to  his  slumber,  free  from  all  the  terrors 
which  the  speech  of  the  Danish  prince  in  the 
tragedy  pictures  in  a  horrible  dream,  so  it  is 
amid  his  sick-bed  sorrows;  still  the  same  calm 
repose  attends  him,  and  the  same  gentle  patience ; 
the  brave  spirit  within  is  vigorous,  and  bears  kindly 
up  its  weak  and  wasted  companion. 

And  now  the  last  scene  of  the  servant  of  God 
drew  nigh.  He  was  unable  to  move  from  his  cell ; 
and  since  now  he  could  not  enter  the  church,  he 
bade  them  brmg  and  place  an  altar  in  the  side  of 
his  cell,  that  thereon,  when  his  sickness  would 
allow,  he  might  celebrate  mass,  a  thing  which, 
when  his  health  permitted,  he  day  by  day  had  never 
ceased  to  do.  What  with  constant  sickness,  and 
what  with  fast  and  vigil,  his  life  had  been  a  very 
martyrdom ;  and  now  perceiving  that  his  end  was 
approaching,  and  that  God  was  about  to  take  him 
from  this  valley  of  tears  to  the  land  of  eternal 
recompense,  he  sent  for  his  brother  Willibald  to 
come  to  him  for  the  last  time.  When  Willibald 
was  come,  which  was  on  a  Friday,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  761,  and  when  his  friends  and  monks 
were  gathered  round  him,  among  whom  was  his 
sister  and  affectionate  nurse  Walburga,  Winibald, 
perceiving  his  death  approaching,  addressed  them 
as  they  surrounded  his  bed  : — 

*'  Little  children,  and  dear  brothers,  be  wise  in 
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time,   and  prudent.      Make  your  lives  and  ways 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  God.     Love  one  another, 
and  keep  the  true  catholic  faith  always ;  continue 
to  keep  the  duties  of  monastic  Ufe  in  all  things  as 
we  have  shown  and  taught  you,  and  as  you  have 
promised  to  God  to  do.     From  the  rule  of  life  and 
vow  of  obedience  which  you  have  made  to  me,  and 
by  which  while  I  lived  I  held  you  bound,  I  give  you 
full  absolution  ;    but  from  the  duties  you  owe  to 
God,  and  the  rule  of  life  you  have  promised  to  Him 
to  keep,  I  give  you  no  absolution,  nor  is  it  in  my 
power  to  free  you  from  it ;  pay  it  duteously  to  God 
according  as  you  are  able.    Take  my  indulgence 
for  every  word  or  deed  in  which  by  carelessness  or 
forgetfulness  you  have  failed  in  obedience  to  me  ; 
and  in  whatever,  in  word  or  deed,  I  have  chanced 
to  cross  any  of  you,  do  you  all  forgive  me  :  and  so 
may  you  remain  in  God's  peace,  to  whose  keeping  I 
leave  you,  and  suffer  me  to  go  on  my  appointed 
way  out  of  this  life  in  peace  and  charity,  for  the 
time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand,  and  my  soul  is 
ready  to  go  from  the   prison  of  the  body  to  its 
recompense  of  reward  and  a  rest  from  its  labours, 
through  the  merciful  goodness  of  God  our  tender 
Father,  to  which  may  He  of  His  mercy  grant  that 
I   may  come  ! "     With  these  sweet  and  peaceful 
words    he    bade    his    sorrowing    friends    and    the 
mourning  monks   farewell;    and  then,   lifting  up 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  said,  "Into  Thy  hands,  O 
Lord,   I  commend  my  spirit;"   and  sitting  as  he 
was,  raised  up  in  the  bed,  he  gave  up  his  beatified 
spirit.    This  took  place  in  the  evening  of  the  Satur- 
day after  St.  Willibald  came,  and  a  week  before 
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Christmas-day,  in  the  year  761.  Then  they  took 
his  body  and  washed  it,  and  carried  it  to  the 
church ;  and  there  they  continued  beside  it  all 
night  long,  praising  God  with  psalms,  and  chant- 
ings,  and  hymns,  until  the  morning  of  Sunday ; 
and  then  they  laid  him  in  a  new  stone  coffin,  and 
buried  him  in  the  church.  The  coffin  had  been 
hewn  for  many  years  before  he  died,  and  stood  in 
his  cell  waiting  for  the  day  of  his  death.  He  him- 
self gave  prophetic  warning  of  the  day  he  should 
die,  and  had  given  all  the  directions  how  they 
should  lay  him  clothed  in  his  sacerdotal  robes. 
He  was  sixty  years  of  age :  he  came  to  Heiden- 
heim  in  751,  and  so  had  been  abbot  ten  years. 

The  writer  of  St.  Winibald's  life  transcribed  it 
from  the  account  which  his  sister  wrote  of  him :  and 
of  what  follows  she  declares  herself  to  be  a  witness. 
She  was  one  of  the  nuns  of  the  convent  adjoining 
the  abbey  of  Heidenheim. 

For  seven  days  after  he  was  buried,  a  priest,  who 
was  his  friend  and  favourite  disciple,  said  masses 
and  sang  chants  perpetually,  relieved  by  another 
priest,  day  by  day  through  the  week.  One  day, 
when  one  of  them,  very  early  in  the  morning, 
entered  the  church  to  say  mass,  upon  opening  the 
door  a  most  sweet  fragrant  odour  breathed  on  him, 
and  the  whole  church  was  filled  with  a  warm- 
scented  breath  like  thick  smoke.  He  was  much 
astonished,  and  ran  out  to  bring  some  one  as  wit- 
ness of  the  miracle ;  but  when  he  had  called  in 
some  other  people  who  were  standing  without,  it 
was  gone  to  them,  and  none  besides  himself  was 
able  to  perceive  or  smell  it.    Again,  it  often  hap- 
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pened  in  that  church,  that  a  light,  which  was  over 
the  place  where  the  holy  confessor's  body  lay, 
burned,  though  not  lit  by  the  hand  of  man.  At 
another  time  a  maid  of  the  kindred  of  St.  Winibald, 
who  for  two  years  had  been  struck  with  paralysis 
(the  affliction  of  the  saint  himself)  in  the  right  arm 
and  hand,  came  to  the  place  of  his  sepulture,  and 
her  withered  arm  was  restored  to  its  use.  These 
were  the  beginning  of  the  miracles  by  which  God 
showed  how  pleasing  in  his  sight  the  life  of  the  holy 
man  had  been. 

Fifteen  years  afterwards,  St.  Willibald  determined 
to  rebuild  the  church  and  abbey  of  Heidenheim  on 
a  more  magnificent  scale.  Probably  it  had  been 
before  chiefly  a  wooden  edifice.  The  miracles  at 
his  brother's  tomb  made  him  wish  to  lay  his  reliques 
in  a  fitting  shrine.  Accordingly,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  clergy  and  people,  he  dug,  and  laid  the 
foundation-stones  for  the  future  building.  While 
he  and  the  people  were  thus  piously  occupied,  the 
clock-bell  of  the  church  struck  out  of  its  own 
accord,  though  all  the  people  witnessed  that  no 
man's  hand  had  moved  it,  and  were  much  astonished 
at  the  miraculous  sound.  The  church  was  three 
years  in  building ;  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the 
chapel  intended  for  St.  Winibald's  chapel  and 
shrine  was  completed,  but  the  whole  church  was 
not  finished. 

Into  this  chapel,  when  it  was  ready,  his   bones 

were  to  be  borne,  and  there  laid.     On  St.  John 

Baptist's  day,  one  whom  Winibald  resembled  in 

austere  devotion,  they  proceeded  to  open  the  grave. 

The   bishop,  with  a  priest  and  his  deacons,  ap- 
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proached  the  spot,  and  raised  the  stone  which  lay 
over  it,  and  began  to  dig  to  the  coffin.  The  bgdy 
had  now  lain  in  the  grave  nearly  sixteen  years,  only 
three  months  short  of  that  time ;  St.  Willibald 
naturally  did  not  wish  to  see  the  body  of  his  dear 
brother  in  unsightly  decay,  and  retired  without  the 
church  ;  the  priest  and  deacon  were  left  to  disinter 
the  body,  and,  for  fear  of  the  effluvia,  wrapt  a  cloth 
round  their  nostrils.  It  did  not  need,  for  when 
they  penetrated  the  vault,  and  lifted  the  coffin  lid, 
there  the  body  lay  comely  and  fair,  as  if  he  had  died 
but  y«sterday.  Nothing  was  altered ;  not  even  a 
hair  had  fallen  from  his  head,  for  saints  are  beautiful 
still  in  death.  With  joy  and  wonder  they  lifted  him 
uninjured  gently  from  the  grave. 

Willibald,  in  doubt  and  distress,  had  been  waiting 
the  result  without ;  but  how  great  was  his  glad  sur- 
prise, when  his  brother,  whom  he  thought  decayed 
in  death,  came  forth  in  freshness  and  beauty  from 
the  tomb  !  God,  who  had  raised  Lazarus  when  four 
days  dead  from  the  grave,  had  kept  the  blessed 
Winibald  uncorrupt  for  so  many  years.  The  bishop 
and  clergy  entered  the  church,  Willibald  himself 
said  mass,  and  the  whole  people  sung,  and  the 
chapel,  which  stood  at  the  east  end,  and  the  church 
was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Saviour,  and  after  the 
solemnity  was  over,  the  body  was  exposed  to  view, 
and  the  people  poured  in  in  crowds  to  gaze  upon  it, 
as  it  lay  whole  and  perfect  for  all  to  touch  and 
handle. 

Then  the  bishop,  giving  thanks  to  God,  first  came, 
and  stooping  gave  his  brother  the  kiss  of  peace,  and 
afterwards   his  sister,   who   survived    him    sixteen 
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years,  and  then  his  dear  disciples  in  order.  They 
then  raised  the  body,  and  carried  it  to  the  chapel, 
and  laid  it  in  the  new-made  shrine ;  the  people 
crowded  that  if  possible  they  might  at  least  touch 
some  part  of  him.  And  as  the  procession  moved, 
all  the  people,  says  the  narrative,  cried,  "  Kyrie 
eleison  ! "  and  after  he  was  laid  in  the  new  chapel, 
the  bishop  sang  mass  there,  and  when  the  mass  was 
over,  and  all  the  solemnity  was  over,  they  gave 
thanks  to  God  and  the  blessed  St.  Winibald.  And 
all  the  people  returned  rejoicing  to  their  homes. 

On  the  next  day,  about  the  same  hour  of  the  day 
that  the  saint  had  been  carried  to  the  shrine,  a 
woman  came  to  the  chapel,  one  side  of  whose  body 
was  paralysed.  As  soon  as  she  was  seated  at  the 
shrine  her  dead  limbs  began  to  tingle  and  revive, 
the  life-blood  returned  to  them,  and  she  rose  re- 
stored to  health.  Upon  her  recovery  she  took  the 
veil.  Those  particularly  who  suffered  under  the 
same  trials  that  the  holy  man  himself  had  so 
patiently  endured,  seem  to  have  found  mercy. 

So  again,  at  another  time,  one  of  those  unhappy 
wanderers,  who  in  the  times  of  ancient  Christendom 
were  to  be  found  in  penitential  guise,  with  the  mark 
of  Cain  upon  them,  until  they  had  expiated  their 
guilt  by  tears  of  long  sorrow  and  public  shame,  was 
freed  from  his  chains  at  St.  Winibald's  shrine.  It 
was  the  custom  in  the  case  of  crimes  of  a  deep  dye, 
to  send  the  man  of  awful  sin  on  a  ceaseless  pilgrim- 
age ;  a  chain  was  riveted  on  him  to  proclaim  the 
child  of  sin  ;  and  thus,  a  warning  spectacle,  he 
dragged  his  fettered  limbs  from  shrine  to  shrine, 
declaring  and  confessing  his  guilt,  and  praying  for 
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forgiveness,  until  either  death,  or  the  mercy  of  God, 
released  him.  It  was  such  an  one  found  grace  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Winibald ;  the  manacles  with 
which  both  his  hands  were  bound  fell  off  as  he  was 
weeping  and  praying,  and  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  he  arose  and  went  away  rejoicing. 

Many  other  people,  who  had  withered  or  con- 
tracted limbs,  were  cured  there,  and  blessing  God 
who  had  been  pleased  thus  to  get  Himself  honour 
both  in  the  life  and  in  the  death  of  His  patient  and 
suffering  servant,  returned  full  of  faith  and  thankful 
from  the  monastery  of  St.  Winibald. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Care   has   been   taken    in   the   annexed  work  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  all  dogmatism  upon  dis- 
puted   points    of    doctrine    and    discipline.     The 
austerities   of    Saints  and  the  miracles  they   per- 
formed  are,  in  some  measure,  an  exception,  both 
because  the  numbers  of  those  who  have  ungenial 
feelings  with   regard  to  them  are  gradually  dimi- 
nishing, and  because   they   form,  as   it  were,  the 
very  substance  of  ancient  Hierology.     At  the  same 
time,  many  things  which  are  out  of  date  in  this 
country  have   been   produced  just  as  they   were 
found  in  original  documents  for  the  sake  of  histo- 
rical veracity.     Facts   have   been  often  related  as 
facts  without  any  intention  of  proposing  them  as 
examples.     For  which  reason  little  has  been  said 
about  the  development   of  any   principle  into  its 
consequences,  or  the  different  stages  of  the  process, 
as  necessarily  involving  an  opinion  and  a  decision 
upon   the   thing  developed   or  the   reality  of   the 
development.    Those   miracles,   which   have  been 
given  without  any  stress  upon  the  authority   or 
evidence,  are   here   considered   true   and   credible 
as  far  as  testimony  can  make  anything  credible. 
Still,  on  the  circumstances  and  accidents   chiefly 
has  the  weight  been  laid,  inasmuch   as   probable 
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evidence  varies  in  its  influence  in  proportion  to 
the  shades  of  human  disposition  and  prejudice. 
Where  no  authority  is  given,  that  of  Constantius, 
the  contemporary  of  St.  German,  must  be  sup- 
posed ;  elsewhere  the  author  or  the  sources  of 
the  information  are  distinctly  marked.  Hericus, 
the  Commentator  of  Constantius,  after  his  ori- 
ginal, stands  out  among  the  recorders  of  these 
miracles. 

Lastly,  the  dates  of  Boschius  the  Bollandist 
have  been  followed.  Though  on  some  occasions 
it  might  have  appeared  warrantable  to  depart  from 
them,  yet  it  was  safer  not  so  to  do.  Dates  are, 
as  many  other  things,  like  a  house  of  cards.  Take 
away  one,  you  endanger  the  whole  fabric.  The 
chronology  of  the  learned  Jesuit  is  all  of  a  piece. 
It  is  finely  interwoven  with  the  facts,  and  it  does 
not  materially  vary  from  that  of  our  great  Chrono- 
loger,  Archbishop  Usher. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  subject  of  the  following  narrative  will  be 
called  not  St.  Germanus  nor  St.  Germain,  though 
precedents  are  not  wanting  for  these  forms  of  his 
name,  but  St.  German.  This  it  is  believed  is  his 
true  English  name,  as  connected  with  the  ancient 
and  warm  sympathies  of  our  country.  Several 
places  still  bear  witness  to  these  sympathies,  while 
they  support  the  assertion  just  made.  The  town 
of  St.  Germans  in  Cornwall,  with  its  old  Priory, 
the  Abbey-church  of  Selby  in  Yorkshire,  dedicated 
to  St.  German,  the  Cathedral  church  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  a  chapel  yet  visible  in  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Albans,  and  the  field  of  a  famous  victory  obtained 
in  Wales,  by  the  Britons  under  St.  German's 
auspices,  and  still  called  Maes  Garmon,  or  Field 
of  German  :  these  are  the  most  prominent  in- 
stances, though  doubtless  there  are  many  other 
traces  of  the  Saint  and  his  name,  in  that   store- 
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house  of  old  traditions  and  fond  remembrances, 
Wales.i 

St.  German  was  born  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth.  He  was 
not  a  Briton  by  birth,  parents,  or  habitual  residence. 
Yet  he  is  numbered  among  English  saints  on 
account  of  his  great  services  to  our  nation,  and 
has  been  honoured  with  the  high  title  of  Apostle 
to  the  Britons  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  sub- 
sequent writers.  He  was  bishop  of  Auxerre  in 
France,  a  town  not  very  far  from  Sens,  which  was 
the  metropolitan  See,  and  the  name  of  Auxerre  is 
commonly  added  to  his  own,  to  distinguish  him 
from  another  famous  St.  German,  bishop  of  Paris 
a  century  later.^  Six  other  distinguished  saints  are 
also  mentioned  as  having  at  different  times,  and  in 
different  countries,  borne  the  same  name  :  a  martyr 
near  Amiens,  a  bishop  of  Constantinople,  a  bishop 
in  Africa,  a  martyr  in  Spain,  another  at  Cesarea  in 
Cappadocia,  and  a  bishop  of  Capua.  The  canonisa- 
tion of  St.  German  of  Auxerre  was  not  determined 
by  those  rules  which  in  later  times  were  introduced 
to  avoid  mistake  ;  either  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
was  marked  with  greater  candour,  or  his  character 
stood  too  high  to  require  any  investigation.  The 
testimonies  to  his  fame  from  early  writers  equal, 
one  might  almost  say,  the  number  of  authors  in 
Gaul  or  Britain  who  lived  within  a  few  centuries 
of  his  own  time.     St.  Gregory  of  Tours  has  trans- 

^  He  is  called  Gennan  in  Cressy,  Collier,  Stillingfleet,  Dugdale  and 
Camden  :  in  the  Primer  of  Queen  Mary,  Germayne,  but  in  the  Psalter 
of  Elizabeth,  German. 

*  See  Martyrol.  Antissiod.  1751. 
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mitted  to  us  the  words  of  St.  Nicetius,  who,  a 
century  after  St.  German's  death,  wrote  to  a  person 
in  high  authority  in  the  following  way  :  "  In  what 
language  can  I  speak  of  the  illustrious  German, 
Hilary  or  Lupus  ?  such  miracles  are  performed  at 
the  time  I  write  before  their  shrines,  that  language 
fails  me  in  relating  them.  Persons  afflicted  by 
demoniacal  possession  are  suddenly  raised  and  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  while  undergoing  the  ceremony 
of  Exorcism,  and  proclaim  publicly  the  glories  of 
these  Saints."  Accordingly  Auxerre,  from  the 
date  of  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric,  became  the 
object  of  universal  reverence  in  the  West.  No 
town  in  France,  say  the  learned,^  can  boast  of 
such  a  number  of  precious  offerings.  Yet  there 
is  nothing  in  the  natural  advantages  of  the  place 
to  raise  it  in  men's  consideration.  To  the  mere 
traveller  for  pleasure,  Auxerre  must  appear  very 
insignificant.  The  country  around  is  uniform  and 
tame.  Its  vineyards  produce  excellent  wines,  but 
vineyards  are  in  reality  not  pleasant  objects  to 
behold.  The  river  Yonne  is  large  enough  to  supply 
the  town  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  too  in- 
considerable on  the  other  hand  to  give  much  dignity 
to  the  walls  it  washes.  The  buildings  are  not  of 
the  most  stately  and  attractive  appearance.  Many 
collegiate  Churches  in  France  exceed  St.  Stephen, 
the  cathedral  of  Auxerre,  in  architectural  beauty. 
Yet  notwithstanding  Auxerre  has  ever  had  more 
than  the  ordinary  respect  of  Christendom,  which 
is  to  be  traced  up  to  St.  German  its  founder  and 

*  Gallia  Christ.     Abbayes  de  France,  Bcaunier,  torn.  II. 
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benefactor.  Such  was  the  title  of  this  Saint  to 
Canonisation  ;  not  any  formal  examination  into  his 
claims,  but  the  general  consent  of  men,  the  acknow- 
ledged reality  of  his  miracles,  the  proverbial  use  of 
his  name,  the  durable  efficacy  of  his  saintly  life. 

St.  German's   name    is   found  in  all  the   early 
martyrologies  and  calendars.      Martyrologies   are 
not  confined  to   the   names  of   Saints   who  have 
sealed  the   Faith   with   their  blood,   else  were   he 
excluded  from  them.     He  was  a  Confessor.      In 
the  presence  of  danger  and  amidst  much  suffering, 
he   bore   witness   to   truth   and    opposed    profane 
violence.      Yet   were    his    sufferings    chiefly    self- 
imposed ;  and  occasioned  by  the  mortifications  of 
a  singularly  ascetic  life  ;  and  unless  we  except  the 
temporary  difficulties  to  which  he  was  exposed  by 
the  contact  of  barbarian  chieftains,  voyages  at  sea, 
and  opposition  of  heretics,  his  life  may  be  said  to 
have    passed   on   the   whole   calmly    and    quietly. 
He  died  at  Ravenna  in  Italy,  surrounded  by  the 
imperial  court,  and  attended  by  several  bishops  of 
note.     In   the  later  martyrologies,  his  day  is  ap- 
pointed to   be  kept  on   the   31st  of  July,  as  the 
editions  of  the  Roman,  by  Baronius  and  Usuard, 
show.     But  in  ancient  times,  the  ist  of  October 
was,  together  with   the   former,  observed   in  his 
honour  ;  and  it  is  no  small  commendation   (if  he 
needed  any)  that  his  memory  was  blessed  solemnly 
by  the  universal  Church  in  the  West  twice  a  year. 
At  Auxerre,  as  many  as  six  days  were  devoted  to 
the  praise  of  its  Patron.     One  may  add  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  accustomed  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  relative  importance  of  days,  that  the 
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31st  of  July  is  still  kept  in  France  as  a  Duplex^  and 
at  Auxerre  as  a  Duplex  Priince  Classisy  according 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Patron  of  a  Church. 

But  we  have  yet  to  inquire  before  we  enter  upon 
the  details  of  his  life,  what  was  that  peculiar  con- 
nection of  St.  German  with  England  which  has 
deserved  him  the  title  of  an  English  Saint.  A  short 
notice  in  one  of  Bede's  ^  minor  works  will  explain 
this  point  sufficiently  for  the  present  purpose. 
'*  The  Pelagian  heresy,"  he  says,  **  was  disturbing 
the  faith  of  the  Britons  ;  on  which  account  they  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  the  Bishops  of  Gaul,  who 
sent  to  them  German,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  and 
Lupus  of  Troyes,  both  endued  with  Apostolical 
gifts,  to  defend  the  Christian  Faith.  The  two 
Bishops,  on  arriving,  restored  religion  to  its  purity 
by  the  word  of  truth  and  the  evidence  of  miracles. 
Moreover  the  Saxons  and  Picts  were  engaged  in 
war  with  the  Britons  at  that  time,  and  had  united 
their  forces.  Whereupon  the  two  champions 
undertook  their  defence,  and  through  Divine  inter- 
position defeated  the  enemy.  For  German  assumed 
himself  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  instead  of 
making  use  of  the  Trumpet,  gave  orders  that  the 
whole  army  should  strike  up  the  cry  of  Allelujah, 
which  terrified  their  formidable  adversaries  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  took  to  flight."  This,  as  it  will 
be  seen,  occurred  in  his  first  visit  to  England ;  but 
he  also  paid  the  Britons  a  second,  the  circumstances 
of  which  are  not  in  all  points  ascertainable  from  the 
remains  of  so  early  a  period.    The  fact  however  is 


*  Bede,  De  sex  Aetatibus,  ad  annum,  440-2. 
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certain,  and  is  not  only  related  by  Constantius,  the 
original  biographer  of  St.  German,  by  Bede,  and 
Hericus,  a  monk  of  Auxerre,  but  testified  by  the 
words  of  the  martyrology  of  this  last  town.  "  The 
31st  of  July,"  it  says,  "is  sacred  as  the  day  of  the 
decease  of  St.  German  of  Auxerre,  at  Ravenna. 
He  was  a  bishop  distinguished  for  his  birth,  faith, 
doctrine,  and  wonderful  gift  of  miracles.  Having 
been  sent  into  Great  Britain  together  with  St. 
Lupus,  of  Troyes,  by  the  prelates  of  Gaul,  he  over- 
threw the  Pelagian  heresy  in  that  island ;  and  again 
a  second  time  having  resorted  thither  with  Severus 
of  Treves,  he  entirely  eradicated  the  remaining 
seeds  of  that  error."  It  will  be  seen  by  this  that 
the  companion  of  St.  German  was  not  the  same  on 
the  two  occasions,  the  former  being  St.  Lupus, 
Bishop  of  Troyes,  the  brother  of  the  famous  Vin- 
centius  Lirinensis,  and  the  friend  of  St.  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  and  the  latter  Severus,  an  eminent 
Bishop  of  Treves,  the  residence  of  the  imperial 
Prefect. 

These  are  the  principal  reasons  which  justify  us 
in  ranking  him  among  our  own  worthies.  Nor  is 
he  solitary  in  this  claim  to  naturalisation.  Palladius 
(not  to  speak  of  St.  Augustine,  the  great  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  many  others),  Palladius,  the 
apostle  of  the  Scots,  was  not  a  Briton ;  some  have 
thought  he  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  who  was  attached 
to  the  Roman  See.  In  truth  there  are  distinguished 
persons  in  history  who  appear  to  belong  to  no 
nation  exclusively,  but  to  be  the  common  property 
of  society.  Of  this  kind  w^ere  the  Apostles  of  our 
Lord ;    they  were    claimed  as    Patrons   by  every 


Church  they  visited,  and  their  Jewish  origin  was 
merged,  so  to  say,  in  the  wider  privileges  of  Catholic 
birthright.  Such  also  in  his  degree  was  St.  German. 
He  is  French,  because  he  flourished  in  Gaul ;  he  is 
British,  because  he  converted  Britain  from  heresy  ; 
he  is  Italian,  because  he  terminated  his  glorious 
career  at  Ravenna.  Next  to  the  service  of  establish- 
ing primarily  the  Christian  Faith  in  a  nation,  none 
may  deserve  higher  praise  (if  the  word  may  be  used 
for  what  is  above  praise)  than  that  of  extirpating 
error,  and  restoring  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church  to 
their  natural  purity.  Such  was  St.  German's  work 
for  the  British  Church.  The  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  this  island  dates,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  from  times  Apostolical ;  but  in  process 
of  time  Orthodoxy  was  assailed  by  the  per\'ersions 
of  the  well-known  Pelagius,  who  in  all  probability 
was  himself  a  Briton,  and  who  by  means  of  his 
emissaries  created  a  schism  in  our  Church,  and 
threatened  the  very  foundations  of  its  existence. 
Deputed  by  the  Gallican  bishops  with  the  sanction 
of  Pope  Celestine,  German  fulfilled  the  object  of 
his  mission,  and  secured  to  himself  the  eternal  obli- 
gations of  the  Britons,  with  the  illustrious  title  of 
Apostle. 

Were  there  not  very  vague  notions  afloat  of  the 
state  of  Christendom  in  the  fifth  century,  it  might 
be  sufficient  to  leave  the  details  of  his  life  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  circumstances  of  his  times,  accord- 
ing to  general  principles  of  history.  But  the  par- 
ticular crisis  in  which  the  Western  world  was  placed 
when  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  Bishop,  has 
given  rise  to  some  confusion.      In  the  minds  of 
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many  there  is  no  middle  between  an  age  of  barbar- 
ism and  one  of  refinement.  But  in  truth,  the  line 
by  which  we  may  distinguish  one  period  from 
another  is  often  arbitrary  and  indefinite.  On  the 
bare  mention  of  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians, 
some  would  expect  nothing  but  ignorance,  vice, 
and  superstition.  Yet  in  general  the  most  over- 
bearing revolutions  are  incapable  of  destroying  at 
once  the  great  features  of  the  manners  of  any 
period.  There  is  a  state  of  transition  which  pre- 
cedes a  new  era,  and  which  partakes  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  two  contending  influences.  The 
Middle  Ages  are  supposed  to  begin  with  the  inva- 
sion of  the  barbarians  in  the  fifth  century  ;  but 
whoever  will  consider  the  protracted  existence  of 
Roman  institutions  and  manners  for  centuries  after 
that  time,  will  necessarily  abate  his  ideas  of  bar- 
barian ascendency.  The  great  invasion  of  the 
Goths  into  Gaul  took  place  in  406,  that  is,  twelve 
years  de/ore  St.  German  was  Bishop  of  Auxerre, 
and  twenty-eight  a//er  his  birth,  consequently  in 
the  very  flower  of  his  years.  Honorius,  the  brother 
of  Arcadius,  and  the  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
was  then  emperor  of  the  West.  The  effects  of  this 
invasion  were  dreadful  beyond  description.  Its 
fury  seems  chiefly  to  have  raged  in  that  part  of 
France  in  which  Auxerre  is  situated.  Mayence, 
Strasbourg,  Spires,  Rheims,  Tournay,  Arras,  Amiens, 
situated  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  that  country, 
are  noted  as  the  objects  of  unlimited  devastation. 
"The  consuming  flames  of  war,"  says  Gibbon, 
"spread  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  seventeen  provinces  of  Gaul. 


if 


That  rich  and  extensive  country,  as  far  as  the 
ocean,  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  was  delivered  to 
the  barbarians,  who  drove  before  them,  in  a  pro- 
miscuous crowd,  the  bishop,  the  senator,  and  the 
virgin,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  their  homes  and 
altars.''  Traces,  it  may  be  added,  were  left  long 
after  at  Auxerre  of  the  presence  of  these  relentless 
invaders.  But  after  all  the  accumulated  circum- 
stances of  their  oppression  are  taken  into  account, 
it  still  remains  constant  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  in  Gaul  continued  Roman  in  institutions, 
manners,  language,  arts,  and  religion.  There  was 
no  indiscriminate  division  of  the  conquered  lands 
among  the  conquerors,  as  Montesquieu  has  proved, 
and  in  many  cases  conditions  were  stipulated, 
which,  while  they  secured  the  liberty  of  the  natives, 
were  more  advantageous  to  the  aggressors  than 
wanton  violence.  Again,  though  we  should  admit 
the  most  extreme  opinions  concerning  the  multi- 
tude of  the  barbarian  invaders,  yet  had  they  been 
distributed  over  so  large  a  country  as  Gaul,  their 
numbers  would  have  been  very  inadequate  for  any 
sudden  revolution.  Consequently,  in  the  first  in- 
vasion of  406,  it  appears  their  sojourn  in  particular 
places  was  not  long  ;  and  after  they  had  exercised 
their  wonted  pillage,  they  moved  onward  without 
securing  what  they  left  behind.  Thus  Auxerre, 
with  a  large  district  in  its  vicinity,  returned  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans,  who  continued  as  before 
their  magistrates  and  generals  throughout  that 
country.  St.  German  himself,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
duke  and  governor  in  obedience  to   Rome.    The 

Franks  seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  took  regular 
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possession  of  Auxerre  and  the  provinces  around  it, 
and  in  process  of  time  it  was  conceded  to  the  king 
of  the  Burgundians,  the  comparative  leniency  of 
whose  government  is  well  known.  But  there  was 
another  cause  not  less  effectual  in  diminishing  the 
pernicious  effects  of  the  invasion,  and  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  ascendency  of  moral  and  intellectual  endow- 
ments is  so  great,  that  when  two  hostile  powers 
are  brought  into  contact  for  any  length  of  time, 
physical  strength  almost  invariably  yields  in  some 
measure  to  the  sway  of  mental  superiority.  The 
Goths  became  a  different  people  after  they  had 
taken  possession  of  Gaul.  The  court  of  Toulouse 
rivalled  that  of  Ravenna  in  the  protection  of  litera- 
ture and  arts,  and  in  the  elegancy  of  its  forms. 
"The  odious  name  of  conqucrorj;/'  says  Gibbon 
again,  "was  softened  into  the  mild  and  friendly 
appellation  of  the  guests  of  the  Romans ;  and  the 
barbarians  of  Gaul  repeatedly  declared^  that  they 
were  bound  to  the  people  by  the  tics  of  hospitality^ 
and  to  the  emperor  by  the  duty  of  allegiance  and 
military  service.  The  title  of  Honorius  and  his 
successors,  their  laws,  and  their  civil  magistrates, 
were  still  respected  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  of 
which  they  had  resigned  the  possession  to  the 
barbarian  allies  ;  and  the  kings,  who  exerci^d  a 
supreme  and  independent  authority  over  their 
native  subjects,  ambitiously  solicited  the  more 
honourable  rank  of  master-generals  of  the  imperial 
armies.  Such  was  the  involuntary  reverence  which 
the  Roman  name  still  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
those  warriors  who  had  borne  away  in  triumph 


the  spoils  of  the  Capitol."  The  south  of  France 
moreover,  it  must  be  remembered,  continued  long 
in  the  possession  of  the  Romans.  It  compre- 
hended what  was  called  Septimania,  or  the  Seven 
Provinces,  of  which  Aries  was  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. There  the  Pretorian  Prefect  of  all  Gaul  had 
his  residence.  The  vicinity  of  this  stronghold  of 
old  Roman  civilisation  and  splendour  tended  not  a 
little  to  soften  the  barbarians  throughout  the  land. 

As  a  general  fact,  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians 
produced  an  undoubted  decay  in  the  cultivation  of 
letters,  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris^  deplores,  in  his 
letters  many  years  after,  the  neglect  into  which  the 
schools  of  learning  were  falling.  Without  stopping 
to  ob$er\-e  that  the  attainments  of  St,  German  him- 
self would  not  be  affected  by  this  circumstance, 
since  his  education  must  have  been  completed 
many  years  before  the  invasion,  the  exprtrssions 
of  Sidoniu:*  are  to  be  understood  with  great  limita- 
tions. There  were  many  like  himself  who  had 
enjoyed  all  the  advantages  ol  a  liberal  education, 
Faustus  of  RicJt,*  Claudian  Mamertus,  Lupus,  Con- 
stantius,  Probus,  and  many  others.  The  study  of 
classical  literature  was  still  the  great  resource  of  the 
higher  classes,  and  very  frequently  the  disturbance 
of  the  times,  instead  of  diverting  men  from  intel- 
lectual pleasures,  was  the  occasion  of  their  popu- 
larity. Ferrcolus  and  Apollinari:^,  two  distinguished 
persons  who  had  retired  from  public  life  on  account 
of  the  impossibility  of  adapting  high  principles  to 
the  proceedings  of  state  affairs,  would  thus  natu- 

>  B.  11.  I^tL  I.  fx.  172. 
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rally  consider  their  libraries  as  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  and  resources  of  their  magnificent  seats, 
where  the  danger  of  indulging  in  political  conver- 
sations would  be  compensated  by  the  freedom  with 
which  literary  characters  were  canvassed.  Not 
only  all  the  writings  of  antiquity  which  have  come 
to  our  knowledge  were  familiar  to  persons  of  edu- 
cation, but  authors  are  alluded  to  by  them  which 
are  totally  unknown  to  us.  Moreover,  schools  had 
been  established  in  Gaul  so  early  as  Tiberius's 
reign ;  the  study  of  the  sciences  had  been  en- 
couraged by  several  edicts  from  successive  Em- 
perors ;  and  by  degrees  that  country  had  become 
the  seat  of  learning  and  talent.  The  author  of  St. 
German's  life  mentions  his  attendance  at  the  Audi- 
toria  Gallicana,  or  Gallic  schools,  and  we  learn 
from  St.  Jerome  that  at  the  same  time  the  liberal 
arts  were  in  the  most  flourishing  condition  in  Gaul. 
The  principal  universities  (for  such  they  seem  to 
have  been)  were  at  Treves,  Bordeaux,  Autun,  Tou- 
louse, Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  other  great  towns. 
Their  importance  may  be  estimated  by  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  them  by  the  government.  Repeated 
edicts  were  issued  for  their  advantage.  An  extract 
from  that  of  Gratian  in  the  year  376,  only  two  years 
before  St.  German's  birth,  is  too  interesting  to  be 
omitted. 

"  Gratian  Augustus  to  Antony,  Pretorian  Prefect 
of  all  Gaul. 

"  In  the  great  cities,  which  belong  to  the  district 
committed  to  your^  Magnificence,  and  which  are 

^  The  titles  bestowed  upon  the  various  officers  of  the  Empire  was  a 
point  of  great  nicety,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 
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distinguished  for  professors  of  learning,  the  most 
accomplished  must  preside  at  the  education  of  the 
youth ;  whether  teachers  of  rhetoric  or  grammar 
in  the  Grecian  and  Roman  languages.  The  orators  ^ 
are  to  receive  from  the  treasury  the  salary  of  twenty- 
four  measures  ;  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  gram- 
marians, according  to  custom,  may  be  content  with 
twelve  measures.  In  order  also  that  those  cities, 
which  claim  metropolitan  privileges,  may  have  the 
choice  of  professors  (inasmuch  as  each  town  may 
not  be  enabled  to  pay  sufficiently  for  masters  and 
instructors),  we  intend  to  add  something  for  the 
advantage  of  Treves ;  and  enjoin  that  thirty  mea- 
sures be  granted  to  the  professor  of  rhetoric, 
twenty  to  the  Latin,  and  twelve  to  the  Greek,  master 
of  grammar." 

It  is  no  contradiction  to  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  general  taste  had  very  much  degenerated  since 
the  Augustan  age.  The  fact  indeed  cannot  be 
denied,  though  opinion  as  to  its  extent  and  appli- 
cation may  vary  according  to  the  prejudices  of 
individuals.  But  the  taste  of  an  age  is  not  a  certain 
criterion  of  the  condition  of  learning  and  science. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  greatest  diffusion 
of  knowledge  is  not  accompanied  with  an  equal 
degree  of  judgment  and  refinement.  But  whatever 
symptoms  of  decay  may  have  been  perceptible  in 
the  public  schools  of  Western  Europe,  they  were 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  ardour  and 
industry  which  was  bestowed  upon  theological 
studies.      And   it  is  very  probable  that   the   true 


*  The  orators  here  are  the  same  as  the  professors  of  rhetoric. 
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cause  of  those  complaints  to  which  Sidonius  Apol- 
Unaris  gave  vent  concerning  the  neglect  of  learning, 
arose  more  from  the  distaste  of  Pagan  literature 
which  the  institution  of  Christianity  produced,  than 
from  the  immediate  influence  of  the  barbarians. 
Do  what  they  would,  to  use  a  famiUar  expression, 
the  greatest  votaries  of  classical  pursuits  were 
finally  compelled  to  follow  the  tide  of  opinion, 
or  rather  were  themselves  alienated  from  a  sub- 
ject which  corresponded  so  imperfectly  with  the 
new  sympathies  of  their  nature.  The  author  just 
quoted,  so  skilled  in  poetical  art,  so  successful  in 
elegant  composition,  himself  grew  weary  of  his 
former  occupations,  and  devoted  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  to  the  deeper  studies  of  a  Christian 
Bishop.  Claudian  Mamertus,  a  man  of  consider- 
able genius,  was  famous  for  his  philosophical 
attainments,  yet  to  him  was  the  Church  indebted 
for  very  different  services  in  Christian  doctrine, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  more  perfect  system 
of  psalmody  and  public  worship.*  In  fact  the 
whole  energy  of  Europe  was  concentrated  upon 
one  object :  the  new  Faith  which  had  lately  taken 
possession  of  the  nations  and  brought  at  last  the 
imperial  power  into  its  obedience.  Gaul  was  not 
behind  other  countries  in  giving  evidence  of  the 
zeal  which  had  been  kindled.  Christian  literature 
became  the  general  subject  of  interest.  Com- 
mentaries on  the  sacred  scriptures,  treatises  on 
ecclesiastical  offices,  practical  exhortations,  expo- 
sitions of  orthodox  doctrine,  occupied  the   atten- 

^  See  Sidon.  Ep.  iv.  II. 
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tion  of  all.     Foremost  stood  the  monks  of  Lerins, 
in  their  labours  for  the  truth.     Lerins  was  an  island 
to  the  south  of  France,  where  St.  Honoratus  had 
founded  a  monastery  after  the  example  of  Cassian, 
and  Cassian  had  lately  brought  over  from  Egypt 
the  monastic  system  and  established  it  at  St.  Victor 
in  Marseilles.    These  two  setttlements  proved  the 
seat  of  religious  and  intellectual  activity.     Many  of 
the  eminent  writers  of  the  time  were  there  brought 
up.     Besides  the  two  distinguished  founders  just 
mentioned,    Vincentius    surnamed    Lirinensis,    St. 
Hilary,  St.  Lupus,  Faustus,  and  others,  had  been 
disciplined   by  the   rule   of   Lerins.      These   were 
contemporaries  of  St.  German,   and    in    all   pro- 
bability well  acquainted  with  him;   two  we  have 
positive   evidence  of  having  been  his  friends,  St. 
Hilary  of  Aries,  and  St.  Lupus  of  Troyes.      But 
there  is  a   peculiar  circumstance  connected  with 
these    monastic    houses   which   tended  greatly   to 
promote  religious  studies  in  Gaul.    This  was,  as  is 
well  known,  the  contest  which  had  been  awakened 
throughout  Christendom  between  the  sectaries  of 
Pelagius  and  the  Church.    No  country  took  a  more 
ardent  part  in  the  struggle  than  Gaul,  and  no  par- 
ticular spot  centred  in  itself  so  much  controversial 
warmth  as  Lerins.    Times  of  religious  controversy 
are  probably  the  most  conspicuous  for  the  energetic 
display  of    the    moral    and    intellectual    faculties. 
Discussions  on  abstract  questions  of  philosophy,  or 
even  on  subjects  of  political  interest  do  not  always 
avail  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  mankind  in  general. 
One  country,  one  city,  one  school,  often  absorbs 
all  the   sympathy  which  they  excite.      But  when 
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religion  and  the  interests  of  the  soul  are  the 
subjects  of  debate,  the  sparks  of  human  energy 
are  kindled  as  by  a  charm,  and  spread  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  electric  fluid.  Opinions  work  upon 
actions,  and  actions  react  upon  opinions ;  the 
defence  of  truth  or  error  stirs  up  the  moral  powers 
and  leads  men  on  to  deeds  of  vigour,  the  character 
of  which  depends  on  the  principle  which  first  gave 
birth  to  them ;  again  the  effects  of  active  zeal  re- 
flect upon  the  opinions  and  systems  of  men,  and 
raise  them  to  those  heights  of  speculative  and 
logical  abstraction  which  are  the  wonder  of  be- 
holders, and  the  enigma  of  future  generations. 
This  was  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  age  of  St. 
German.  Theology  was  beginning  to  assume  that 
systematic  shape  which  it  maintained  and  de- 
veloped during  successive  ages.  The  attacks  of 
heretics  directed  against  every  part  of  orthodox 
doctrine,  at  one  time  impugning  the  articles  of 
faith,  at  another  the  canons  of  discipline  and  order, 
had  exercised  the  arms  of  the  Catholics.  They  had 
learnt  by  encountering  so  many  various  sects,  the 
analogy  of  the  Faith,  and  at  the  same  time  the  con- 
nection of  error.  Hence  they  were  enabled  to  dig 
more  deeply  round  the  foundations  of  Christianity, 
and  to  anticipate  the  introduction  of  false  teaching, 
by  advancing  to  the  abstruse  and  ultimate  principles 
of  all  religion. 


^  ■ 


CHAPTER   II 

ST.  German's  youth 

St.  German  was  born  at  Auxerre  in  the  Diocese  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  probably  about  the  year 
378.  Gratian  was  emperor  of  the  West,  and  Valens 
of  the  East.  The  following  year  Theodosius  the 
Great  came  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople.* 

Little  is  known  of  his  early  years.  Constantius, 
his  original  biographer,  informs  us  that  his  parents 
were  of  noble  rank.  Their  names  were  Rusticus 
and  Germanilla,  and  long  after  their  death  their 
memory  was  preserved  at  Auxerre,  where  German 
had  erected  a  chapel  over  their  remains.*  There 
is  no  authority,  however,  for  considering  them  in 
the  light  of  canonised  Saints.  It  is  certain  they 
attended  carefully  to  the  education  of  their  son  ; 
and  from  the  silence  of  ancient  writers,  one  might 
infer  he  was  an  only  son.  This,  however,  is  not 
necessary  to  account  for  the  excellence  of  his 
education ;  it  never  was  a  feature  of  the  Roman 
character  to  neglect  the  education  of  the  youth  ; 
and  those  of  noble  birth  were  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  as  careful  on  this  subject  as  they 
might  have  been  in  Cicero's  tinie.    Consequently 

>  Art  6t  V^rincT  les  Dates.  <oin.  I.  p.  396.     AaqiMcUI.  lom.  1. 
p.  216.  *  Hcrieus  de  Mir.  ch.  XL  l^ 
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German  was  instructed  in  the  seven  liberal  arts, 
Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Music,  Arithmetic, 
Geometry,  and  Astronomy.  The  progress  he  made 
in  them  was  proportioned  to  the  abilities  and  judg- 
ment with  which  nature  had  endued  him.  To 
enter  profoundly  into  the  study  of  any,  or  to 
arrive  at  equal  information  in  all,  was  not  the 
object  of  this  preparatory  course,  or,  as  Eusebius 
calls  it,  encyclic  instruction.^  Exclusive  attention 
to  any  particular  branch  of  learning  was  reserved 
for  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  youth  were  sent 
to  the  Universities,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition  at  this  time.  Law 
w:i5;  that  which  w;i5j  marked  out  for  German.  The 
knowledge  and  even  profession  of  the  Law  was 
almost  necessary  for  the  young  pretenders  to 
dignities  and  ofHce^  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
incapacitated  them  from  bearing  arms,  and  the 
two  professions  were  not  infrequently  united  in 
the  same  per^n.*  But  it  was  the  Career  of  the 
Pleader  which  was  emphatically  called  the  "Nursery 
of  Honours."*  *' Hardly"  says  a  contemporary 
writer^  **  were  the  suits  of  \\\z  barrister  at  an  end, 
than  his  titles  and  dignities  began."*  Wc  cannot 
be  surprised  at  this,  when  we  remember  the  im- 
portant part  which  eloquence  held  in  the  Roman 
constitution.  The  corruption  again  of  manners 
wouUi  afford  a  larger  scope  for  the  talents  of  the 
Pleader  than  is  possible  in  a  well-regulated  state ; 

*  Tiar  iy€xyt\L49  r  «♦?<♦«.  Book  Tk.  di.  a  ;  <«e  V«1r«iu»*s  lewned  note 

*  S««  S>:kec  Apoil.  UU  xi.  E  I  |)l  5S.  M^  hk  UU, 

*  **  S«minMwai  dlgnitAiTkm."  N«t.  TVtod.  lam* 

*  Sid.  ApolL  ai.  Lrtl  XL  p.  6a 
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and  though  the  public  acuteness  and  discernment 
would  naturally  progress  as  the  art  became  more 
refined,  yet  %\'ould  there  be  numerous  occasions 
where  the  wit  of  one  man  might  dt\*ert  the  minds 
of  the  judges  into  the  channel  he  wished.  Full 
proof  of  thijj  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
the  age.* 

What  danger,  however,  was  involved  in  the  state 
of  life  to  which  German  was  destined,  he  would 
have  met  with  considerable  advantage.  He  was 
a  Christian,  and  his  |>arents  were  Christians.  He 
lived  in  a  place  adorned  by  holy  Bishops,  from 
whom  all  that  spiritual  care,  which  parents  are 
insufiicient  to  l>^tow,  was  to  be  expected.  The 
Sacraments  to  which  laymen  arc  admitted  would 
have  been  early  offered  to  him,  though  wc  have 
no  direct  intimation  of  it.  For  it  was  considered 
$0  important  a  neglect  in  Novatian,  that  after  tlie 
Baptism  he  received  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  whicli 
the  ancients  called  Clinical  baptism,  he  had  not 
sought  for  confirmation  at  the  hands  of  the  Bishop,* 
that  Pope  Cornelius  doubted  whether  he  had  been 
partaker  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  it  u'as  made  the 
ground  of  a  serious  opposition  to  his  admission 
into  the  Priesthood.  But  we  do  not  find  that 
objection  was  raised  against  German  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  when  elevated  to  the  Bishopric, 
on  the  score  of  any  such  omission.  Nor  would  he 
have  been  deprived  of  that  Christian  instruction 
which  the  catechetical  schools  of  the  primitive 
Church  afforded.    A  part  so  essential  of  ccclesias- 

>  S«  Sid.  AjK  R  ii,  UtI.  ▼.  ami  B.  ii.  Lett.  tfi. 
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tical  discipline  must  have  held  at  Auxerre,  as  in 
the  rest  of  Christendom,  the  place  which  was  due 
to  it.  The  five  Bishops  who  have  governed  the 
Church  of  Auxerre  before  St.  German's  accession 
have  all  been  honoured  by  posterity  as  Saints. 
And  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  flock  which  they 
tended  possessed  all  the  spiritual  advantages  which 
the  Church  can  furnish. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  German 
went  to  Rome  to  complete  his  education  and  enter 
mto  public  life.     Rome  was  at  that  time,  what  Paris 
was  m  the  middle  ages,  the  University  of  Univer- 
sities, or,  as  it  was  called,  the  "Home  of  juris- 
prudence, and  the  school   of   letters.""      In  the 
tliirteenth  century  an  illustrious;  Italian  was  known 
to  seek  for  knowledge  in  France  ;  liut  in  the  fourth, 
the  native  of  Gaul  repaired  to  Rome  in  order  to 
give  the  last  finish  to  his  studies,*    Thither  flocked 
from  all  quarters  of  the  empire  numlHjrs  of  students, 
the   occupations  of   whom   attracted    the   special 
notice  of  Government.    They  were  obliged  to  enter 
their  names  in  the  registers,  to  present  testimonials 
of  their  birtliplace  and  quality,  and  to  declare  what 
studies  they  intended  to  follow.    Lodgings  were 
assigned  to  them,  and  officers,  calle<i   Ccnsualoj, 
were  appointed  to  make  an  inspection  into  their 
hve^  and  to  sec  that  they  avoided  club?j  or  associa- 
tions, and  attendance  on  public  sports  and  enter- 
tamments.    If  any  were  found  faulty,  they  were 
to  be  punched,  and  sent  away  home.     But  none 
were  permitted  to  stay  at  Rome  after  twenty,  lest 

'  Sid.  Ap.  R  i.  Uti.  vi.  p.  jol 
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the  splendour  and  vanities  of  the  city  should  tempt 
them  to  forsake  the  service  of  their  coujitry.* 
Besides  a  large  number  of  private  teachers,  there 
were  public  profe.sson$  appointed,  who  had  their 
schools  in  the  area  of  the  Capitol.  Notwithstanding 
this  discipline,  among  the  great  temptations  which 
Rome  presented,  German  would  naturally  require 
the  antidote  of  early  habits  of  restraint,  and  experi- 
ence the  benefit  of  those  precepts  which  he  had 
learnt  of  his  parents  and  Bishop.  His  character 
indeed  had  not  as  yet  the  mark  of  deep  holiness ; 
rather  it  appeared  of  an  unformed  kind  ;  like  many 
of  his  own  age,  he  would  seek  to  enjoy  life,  and  yet 
shrink  from  transgressing  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
But  where  pleasure  is  constantly  before  the  eyea^ 
the  conscience  may  soon  lose  its  discernment,  xmless 
directed  by  special  circumstances.  German's  so- 
journ at  Rome  has  been  left  in  ob^urity  by  his 
biographers,  and  we  might  fear  for  the  consequences 
of  his  residence  in  so  corrupt  a  city.*  Yet  nothing 
has  been  transmitted  which  could  throw  any  blame 
upon  hts  morals  or  general  character,  except  what 
might  be  involved  in  carelessness  with  regard  to 
religious  dutie:^,  ;md  fondness  for  juvenile  sports. 
Still  such  were  the  temptations  which  especially 
then  surrounded  the  Christian  in  Rome,  and  in 
every  large  city  of  the  empire,  that  public  amuse- 

»  Sec  Siaiini:flwi*f  Origtoo,  jjl  215.  Ed.  184a  $«•  alio  a  ItUa  of 
St.  JtraiDe  to  Kuiiicii. 

*  Sl  JeroMe  &b  hU  caHy  jmst,  tuA  loop  before*  httd  experienced  the 
(lai^rs  of  Rome,  mad  ww  bunted  t^t  after  with  th«  painful  recollec- 
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ments,  which  are  never  without  their  dangers,  were 
poison  in  themselves  to  those  who  joined  in  them. 
The  majority  of  Christians  nevertheless  did  indulge 
in  them,  and  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  this  prac- 
tice is,  that  the  intention  might  be  innocent  at  first. 
"  Behold,"  says  Salvian,  "  innumerable  thousands  of 
Christians  resort  daily  to  the  impure  representations 
of  the  theatres."  The  theatres  and  games  were 
but  the  continuance  of  the  old  Pagan  custom 
aggravated  by  the  depravity  of  imperial  manners, 
and  no  baptized  person,  says  the  same  author, 
could  attend  them  without  offering  plain  violence 
to  the  oath  of  his  initiation.  Any  one  may  easily 
convince  himself  of  this  fact  by  the  numerous 
accounts  left  by  ancient  Christian  authors,  St. 
AugustinCj  St.  Cyprian,  TcrlulUan,  and  Sulvian. 
So  great,  however,  was  the  force  of  example,  that 
the  circus  and  theatres  were  crowded  by  tho«e 
who  might  have  been  joining  in  the  solemn  services 
of  the  Churd).  **  If  it  slmuld  happen,  as  it  does 
indeed  frequently,  that  the  ^me  day  an  ecclest* 
aslical  festival  be  observed  and  public  games 
announced,  I  ask  aJI  candid  persons  which  place 
attracts  the  most  Christians,  the  stalls  of  the  theatre 
or  the  House  of  God  ?— Nay,  if  the  day  of  the 
Funeral  games  (Fcralia  Ludicra)  occur  at  the  same 
time  as  a  feast  of  the  Church,  not  only  do  they  who 
call  tlicmsclvcs  Christians  not  come  to  Church,  but  if 
any  unawares  should  have  come,  and  hear  suddenly 
that  the  games  are  going  on  while  they  are  in 
Church,  immediately  they  take  their  departure."  * 
However,  it  is  remarkable  how  guarded  the  ex- 

>  Sftlfkn^  pf^.  127,  131.  ijj.     Ed.  fiAlutil. 
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pressions  are  which  alTord  any  clue  to  his  life 
previous  to  his  conversion.  ''The  austerities  of  his 
future  years,  wc  are  told,  were  sufficient  to  efface 
his  past  errors,  t/  lu  had  committed  any^  and  render 
him  who  f^hafis  had  been  exposed  to  sin,  the 
pattern  of  virtue."  ^  This  deserves  particular  con- 
sideration ;  for  whereas  on  the  one  hand,  much 
instruction  is  to  be  gained  from  the  hktory  of 
persons  who  have  lived  long  under  the  influence 
of  Satan  and  the  world,  and  afterwards  have  been 
turned  to  God,  and  passed  the  latter  part  of  their 
lives  in  penitence  and  deeds  of  amendment ;  so  on 
the  other  it  is  useful  to  remark  tlut  uncommon 
religious  fervour  in  later  years  need  not  be  intro- 
troduced  by  a  youth  of  dissipation  and  vice,  as 
the  proverbial  saying  might  seem  to  imply:  "The 
greater  the  sinner  the  greater  the  Saint.''  If  this 
popular  phrase  can  bear  any  good  $ensc^  it  must 
be  taken  to  mean  that  tl)ose  who  have  been  great 
sinners  must  double  their  endeavours  after  holiness, 
in  order  to  reach  the  level  of  tlie  ju^t  and  make 
amends  for  past  transgressions.  In  early  times  it 
v^as  a  source  of  lastiiig  bitterness  to  have  sullied  the 
white  garments  of  baptism,  though  tJic  rigours  of 
penance  had  restored  the  sinner  to  God's  favour. 

However,  if  students  were  obliged  to  return  to 
their  countries  at  the  age  of  twenty,  German  must 
have  left  Rome  before  any  durable  impression 
<x)uld  be  made  on  his  disposition.  About  this 
time  he  entered  upon  the  public  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, probably  in  his  own  country,  Gaul,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  an  especial  manner  before 
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the  tribunals  of  the  Prefect.  He  accordingly  did 
not  wait  long  to  lay  aside  the  Toga  (which  was  the 
name  for  the  Lawyer's  habit,  and  from  which  the 
whole  class  were  called  Togati),  and  he  was  soon 
invested  with  the  insignia  of  an  administrative 
charge.  It  is  uncertain  what  the  first  office  was  to 
which  he  was  promoted.  A  later  writer  says  he 
was  Censor,^  but  his  authority  is  insufficient.  Soon, 
however,  he  rose  to  one  of  the  highest  dignities  in 
the  Empire ;  he  was  appointed  Duke  and  Governor 
of  the  Provinces. 

Not  to  mention  the  numerous  subdivisions  of 
offices,  there  were  three  distinct  gradations  in  the 
government  of  the  provinces  represented  by  the 
Prefect,  the  Governor,  and  the  Magistrate.  The 
first  had  the  adminisittation  of  an  entire  province, 
the  second  tliat  of  a  part  only,  the  third  the  super- 
intendence of  a  city  or  small  district.  In  the  last 
persecution  which  preceded  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  the  edict  of  Maximin,  the  Emperor, 
had  been  in  tlic  first  place  addressed  to  the  Pre- 
fect ;  then  it  was  the  part  of  the  Prefect  to 
transmit  its  contents  to  the  governors  of  the 
pit>vinccs/  who  in  their  turn  were  enjoined  to 
communicate  the  imperial  orders  to  the  various 
magistrates  of  particular  places.*  It  was  to  the 
second  of  these  stations  that  German  was  raised ; 
the  importance  of  it  \%-as  great,  for  he  appears  to 
have  had  the  government  of  the  Armorican  and 
Ncrvican  Districts,  which  comprehended  what  wa» 
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called  at  that  time  the  first  and  second  Aquitainp 
the  province  of  Sens,  and  the  second  and  third 
Lugdunensis,  a  tract  of  land  which  extende<l  nearly 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.     The  title  of  Duke  which  was  attached  to 
his  office^  had  lost  its  etymological   sense  of  a 
charge  only  military,  and  was  identical  with  that  of 
governor  to  all  appearance,  although  naturally  he 
would  have  commanded  the  ser\-ice  of  the  troops. 
Superior  to  him  in  the  provinces  were  the  Prcto- 
rian  Prefect  of  all  Gaul,  and  the  vice-prefect  or 
Vicarius  of  Gaul,  strictly  so  called.     The  whole  of 
the  Roman  Empire  was  divided  into  four  Prefectures, 
the  East,  lllyria,  Italy,  and  Gaul.    The  Prefecture  of 
Gaul  included  Britain,  Spain,  and  Gaul.     Conse- 
quently the  Prefect  had  a  power  equal  almost  to 
that  of  the  sovereign.    His  residence  was  first  at 
Treves,  but  during  tfie  episcopate  of  German,  it  was 
fixed  at  Aries  in  the  south  of  France.     Under  him 
\iXTc  three  Vicarii,*  whose  authority  must  have  been 
little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Prefect  himself ;  there 
was  one  in  each  of  the  three  great  divisions,  Britain, 
Spain,  and  Gaul.    They  must  have  been  in  fact  the 
great  check  upon  the  Prefect's  power,  for  they  were 
not  properly  his  ministers,  but  ^I'ere  appointed  by 
the  Emperor,  and  their  office  w»as  accordingly  con- 
sidered sacrek^  like  that  of  their  superior.    Next  to 

'  Thu5  ia  Euseb.  libu  k.  4«  BCDtioa  is  Bade  of  ■  rr^riMirti^AX^ 
(dMkreni  fran  thr  rrparif^  or  ma^^rstc)  t»  Ltlwa.  (Dttko)  *f «ipi«lM 
9pm9rf9^f^mf9i^  and  Um  Codex  Tbeod.  Mji !  **  Ducis  «t  Y'raoidli  ilmri 
cikto  quiadkquo  idkin  foDctts."  "Idem  Dn  c<  Corrector  Frovin* 
cuLmm.    Notiti*  D^pktfom.* 

*  Sec  SimKrodiis,,  Note  V  to  litt  &  B.  1.  Stdonius. 
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these  came  the  Dukes  or  Governors  of  the  Pro- 
vinces, to  the  number  of  twelve  in  the  west,  one  of 
whom  was  German.  Before  he  reached  this  high 
post,  he  had  married  Eustachia,  a  lady  eminent  for 
her  birth  and  wealth,  as  well  as  for  her  good  quali- 
ties ;  nothing  is  known  concerning  her,  except  that 
subsequently,  when  German  was  ordained,  she 
changed  the  character  of  wife  for  that  of  his  spiri- 
tual sister. 

In  all  these  circumstances  of  St.  German's  secular 
career,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  been  providentially 
prepared  for  the  ecclesiastical  dignity  he  was  after- 
wards to  hold.  By  the  study  of  eloquence,  which 
his  c;irly  profession  requii«d,  he  had  learnt  the 
art  of  communicating  his  thoughts  freely  to  any 
assembly  of  men,  an  acquisition  which  proved 
valuable  in  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  duties; 
for  though  on  occasions,  or  even  throughout  his 
future  life,  he  may  have  t>ccn  supcrnuturally  guided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  intercourse  with  others, 
yet  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  what  we  call 
natural  instruments  arc  rendered  subservient  to 
the  ends  of  God,  or  whether  He  ever  dispenses 
with  them,  or  whether  there  is  not  an  antecedent 
absurdity  involved  in  any  of  those  distinctions^ 
which  arc  founded  on  man's  short-dghtcd  induc- 
tions, the  whole  theory  of  human  ideas  being 
of  a  nature  so  inconceivable.  Again,  German's 
acquaintance  with  jurisprudence  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  his  pas^toral  office,  and  enabled  him 
to  meet  those  numerous  legal  emergencies  which 
are  common  enough  now,  but  in  the  iiftli  century 
engrossed,  in  a  special   manner,  the  attention   of 
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the  Bishop.  "The  Bishop,"  says  a  modern  histo- 
rian,»  "  was  become  in  each  town  the  natural  head 
of  the  people,  and,  in  fact,  the  mayor.  His  election 
and  the  interest  it  awakened  were  the  great  events 
of  the  city.  It  was  chiefly  by  means  of  the  Clergy 
that  the  Roman  laws  and  customs  were  preser\'cd 
in  the  towns,  from  which  they  were  afterwards 
drawn  for  the  general  legislature  of  the  state."  It 
were  easy  to  object  against  this  consideration,  that 
the  career  of  the  law  was  very  generally  adopted, 
as  has  been  observed,  and  that  if  German  was 
called  from  a  secular  profession  to  a  religious 
office,  it  is  not  nece:^sary  to  seek  for  a  providential 
intervention  to  account  for  the  advantages  just 
mentioned.  Two-thirds  of  the  laity,  it  might  he 
said^  were  skilled  in  oratory  and  jurisprudence, 
and  it  would  be  more  extraordinary  that  German 
should  be  ignorant  with  regard  to  them  than  the 
reverse.  Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  transitions 
from  a  secular  life  to  the  ecclesiai^tical  ministry 
were  almost  an  every-day's  occurrence.  The  fact 
is  not  denied ;  and  since  the  invasion  of  the  Goths 
they  had  become  still  more  frequent.  'Mf  there 
is  no  strength  in  the  republic,"  said  an  author  of 
the  same  agc,«  "  no  protection ;  if  the  Emperor's 
supplies  are  at  an  end,  the  nobility  have  resolved 
cither  to  abandon  their  country  or  to  assume  the 
Tonsure,"  which  was  the  mark  of  ccclesi;istical 
profession.  But  after  all,  the  dictates  of  gratitude 
towards  the  moral  Governor  of  the  world  may  have 
their  foundation  in  the  reality  of  things,  though 
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the  events  which  are  the  immediate  occasion  have 
in  them  apparently  nothing  extraordinary  or  con- 
trary to  the  expectations  of  men.  Effects  are 
contained  in  causes,  and  effects  virtually  imply 
causes ;  if  effects  are  good,  on  the  supposition  of 
a  benevolent  Author  of  all  things,  the  causes  must 
not  only  be  good,  but  providential.  In  strict  truth, 
those  occurrences  which  are  most  common  are 
as  miraculous  and  providential  as  those  which 
appear  strange  to  our  apprehensions.  How  can 
our  conceptions  grasp  the  real  nature  of  any- 
thing ?  How  can  we  understand  the  relations, 
the  causes,  the  ends,  the  means,  which  constitute 
the  readily  of  things?  Happy  coincidences  are 
but  the  instrument  of  awakening  our  perceptions 
of  God's  righteou!(  government,  they  arc  not  the 
first  link  of  a  wise  chain  of  circumstances.  Stili 
they  arc  the  just  ground  of  gratitude  to  God,  since 
they  both  involve  the  eternal  causes  of  things,  and 
are  the  development  of  the  excellent  and  har^ 
montous  designs  of  Him  who  is  the  Fountain  of 
all  wi!!idom  and  goodness. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE  CHURCH   OF  AUXERRE 

One  of  the  districts  of  German'ji  department  \%*a$ 
Auxcrre.  And  there  he  resided.  At  the  time  he 
held  the  oflicc  of  Governor,  St.  Amator  was  bishop 
of  tlie  town.  Amator  was  the  fifth  bishop  since 
an  episcopal  See  had  been  founded  there  at  the 
introduction  of  Cliristianity  into  that  part  of  Gaul. 

St.  Peregrine,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
was  sent  by  Pope  Sixtus  the  Second,  at  the  request 
of  a  few  Christians  at  Auxerrc,  and  preached  the 
Gospel  to  the  Pagans  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
population.  He  built  a  small  Church  at  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  town,  called  the  Gate  of  the  Baths, 
because  it  was  near  the  river  Yonnc  where  baths 
were  erected.  This  \^*as  probably  the  time  when 
$even  bisliops  were  sent  through  Gaul  in  the  Decian 
persecution,  who  accomplished  the  conversion  of 
that  nation,  although  a  great  number  of  Pagans 
rcmnined  till  a  very  late  period.^     Some  provinces, 

*  Tbc  ^tbon  o(  the  GftliU  Chiisduui  nake  ■  nnpilar  wtinukc  so 
pbcfac  tke  pcnecutioo  of  Domttim  io  the  Ihini  coMory.  It  wis  tlie 
perMCUtka  of  Decuu. 

S«e  riM|Ttil.  FniTKf,  torn.  i.  p.  17a  Soaeie  tty  thut  Diae  MiuTSOArks 
wcf e  sciM  br  tbff  Afottotic  See  iMO  G«nl !  S«tuniiaos  to  Totiioott ; 
Tioplnarmi  to  Ailei;  Pnal  to  N«fboan«j  Strrmnnitxt  to  OermoMs 
MATtkl  to  tinoKm ;  Ortiitn  to  Toun ;  PcfCgpiM  to  Auxcvre ;  $«vtokui 
(o  S«nf ;  Dwaytiot  to  FftiU.     S«e  Tiikmoat,  M^n.  torn.  iv.  4&>. 
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however,  had  Christian  Churches  long  before  ;  those 
of  Marseilles,  Lyons,  Vienne,  were  flourishing  in  the 
time  of  Domitian,  as  Irenaeus  shows.  St.  Peregrine, 
after  he  had  accomplished  his  Apostolic  task  at 
Auxerre,  removed  to  other  Pagan  districts,  and 
finally  obtained  the  palm  of  martyrdom  at  Baugy 
in  Burgundy,  during  a  persecution  which  was 
raised  against  the  Christians.  We  shall  again  have 
occasion  to  revert  to  this  Saint,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life.  His  memory  is  honoured  on 
the  i6th  of  May.  St.  Marcellianus  was  his  successor 
in  the  Episcopate,  and  after  him  St.  Valerian,  who 
was  present  at  the  Councils  of  Sardica  and  Cologne, 
in  the  years  347  and  349.  At  his  death  in  366, 
St.  Eladius  governed  the  Church  of  Auxerre,  and 
was  succeeded  by  St.  Amator  in  388,  who,  as  has 
been  observed,  was  Bishop,  while  German  was 
Governor. 

This  illustrious  person,  who  holds  such  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  history  of  German,  was  the 
only  son  of  Proclides,  and  his  wife  Ursiciola.i  His 
father  constrained  him  to  marry  Martha,  a  native  of 
Langres,  in  Champagne,  in  order  to  leave  the  riches 
of  the  family  to  natural  heirs.  St.  Valerian,  who 
was  then  Bishop,  was  desired  to  give  the  nuptial 
blessing.  However,  Amator,  who  had  profited  by 
the  spiritual  counsels  of  the  Bishop,  after  the  cere- 
mony, determined  to  live  a  life  of  virginity,  and 
accordingly  communicated  his  intention  to  Martha, 
who  adopted  a  similar  resolution.  After  the  death 
of  his  father,  not  content  with  this  secret  vow,  he 

^  Isiciala  in  Gall.  Chr.  but  Ursiciola  in  Tillcmont. 
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applied  to  St.  Eladius,  the  successor  of  St.  Valerian^ 
and  made  public  profession  of  continence,  on  which 
occasion  he  received  the  Tonsure  and  was  ordained 
Deacon,   while    Martha   was    enlisted    among  the 
women  who  consecrated  themselves  to  God.     They 
did  not,  however,  part  from  each  other,  and  in  this 
imitated  the  example  of  St.  Paulinus  and  St.  Ther- 
asia,  and  many  others.^     It  was  not  unlikely  that 
envy  should  take  occasion   of  this  circumstance; 
and  in  fact,  after  Amator  became  Bishop,  Licinius, 
his  Archdeacon,  with  others,  endeavoured  to  attack 
his  character  ;  but  God  took  upon  Himself  the  part 
of  vindicating  his  innocence,  and  punished  severely 
his  accusers,  who  had  carried  their  profane  curi- 
osity so  far  as  to  penetrate  into  his  bed-chamber. 
Shortly  after  Martha  died,  and  was  buried  at  the 
Mons  Autricus,  which  was  the  great  Cemetery  in 
the  vicinity  of  Auxerre,  where  the  three  Bishops, 
Marcellianus,  Valerian,  and  Eladius,  were  likewise 

buried. 

The  author  of   Amator's  life,*  who  lived  in  the 

1  According  to  Stephanas,  the  African,  in  the  sixth  century,  there 
was  ecclesiastical  sanction  for  the  practice  of  the  minor  Clergy  living 
in  the  same  house  with  their  wives,  and  partaking  of  the  same  table. 
But  when  they  attained  to  a  superior  order,  it  was  not  lawful ;  whether 
Priests  came  under  this  limitation  does  not  appear.  P.  55.  Boll,  ad 
Mai.  I.  Tillemont,  however,  does  not  attach  much  credit  to  this 
author.     See  notes  at  the  end  of  tom.  xv.  Eccl.  M^m. 

In  Constantius  we  find  a  Presbyter  living  in  the  same  house  with  his 
wife,  Senator  and  Nectariola. 

St.  Aug.  Cons.  Evang.  lib.  ii.  "Hoc  enim  exemplo  (Mariae  et 
Joseph)  magnified  insinuatur  fidelibus  conjugatis  etiam,  servata  pari 
consensu  continentii,  posse  permanere  vocarique  conjugium,  non  pcr- 
mixto  corporis  sensu,  sed  custodito  mentis  aflfectu." 

«  Stephanus,  an  African  priest,  whose  work  is  found  in  the  Boll,  ad 
Mai.  i.  p.  5S. 
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sixth  century,  and  had  opportunity  to  obtain  correct 
information    concerning    him,   relates,   that   while 
Amator  was   still    Deacon,  a   lady  of   rank,  called 
Palladia,  entered  the  Church  on  Easter-day  dressed 
in  a  costly  manner.     She  had  been  married  to  a 
rich  Pagan  called  Heraclius,  of  ^dua  or  Autun, 
and  had  subsequently  turned  Christian,  though  her 
husband  remained  a  heathen.     "When  the  sacrifice 
was  ended,"  ^  the  author  continues,  "  and  she  had 
received  the  holy  Eucharist  in  bread,  she  advanced 
towards  Amator,  who,  as  Deacon,  w^as  appointed  to 
administer  the  cup  to  the  faithful  as  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  communion."     But  he  rejected  her  and 
bid  her  depart,  because  she  was  splendidly  dressed^ 
and  had  not  withheld  intercourse  with  her  husband 
to  prepare  for  so  solemn  a  feast.    Pricked  to  the 
heart  at  this  public  reproof,  she  went  home  and 
related  to  her  husband  what  had  liappened,  and 
urged  him  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Deacon.    While 
they  were  designing  the  death  of  Amator,  they  both 
fell  dangerously  ill.    At  la^jt,  cons^cious  of  the  Divine 
wrath,  they  set  off  in  a  carriage  (for  they  were  too 
exhausted    to   walk),  and   when    they  found    the 
Deacon,  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  entreated 
his  pardon  for  the  bad  purposes  they  had  enter- 
tained.   Amator  readily  complied,  and  having  sent 
for  a  Priest^  he  had  Heraclius,  the  lady's  husband, 
baptized,  and  then  with  oil  that  he  himself  had 
blct»»cd,  anointed  them,  callmg  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord^  and  healed  them. 

'  Perfecto  itAque  M/crifkio,  dum  BudkvifliK  Khtmliui  Sin^lnlt 
^ftcque  hjLttslvt  confimarc  voluittet»  accev&it  ^i  1)«il|{||iinum  lanlumH. 
tanc  DiaooMiB,  qui  s*:rAtUiai»btt  Cttteem  in  WUk»  mictnxm  popolU 
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Amator  succeeded  to  Eludius  in  388,  on  Monday, 
the  27th  of  March,  and  governed  the  Diocese  ot 
Auxerrc  for  thirt>-  years,  during  which  he  eflcctcd  a 
great  reformation  by  his  preaching,  and  performed 
a    number  of   miracJcs.     There  was   still   much 
Paganism  in  that  part  of  Gaul,  notwithslandmg  the 
efiforts  of  ihe  preceding  Bishops ;  and  we  must  not 
consider    Amator    in    his   position  when  first  lie 
entered  on  his  Episcopal  duties,  in  the  same  light 
with  subsequent  Bishops,  or  again  with  Prelates  ot 
our  own  time.     Power  v.-^s  still  in  the  hands  o    the 
heathen,  though  the  scat  of  the  empire  had  dcclar^ 
for  Christianity,  and  probably  multitudes  preferred 
the  gorgeous  display  of  Pagan  rites  to  the  more 
simple  ceremonies  of  Christians.    Aocordmgly  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  ground  was  obtained  lor 
building  Churches,'  Uic  number  of  which  was  very 
small.    However,  a»  the  zeal  of  Amator  converted 
many  of  the  Gentiles,  it  became  necessary  to  obtain 
space  for  religious  worship.     He  therefore  applied 
to  a  wealthy  citizen  named  Ruptilm-i,  for  a  Urge 
house  which  he  possessed  within  the  town.    Rup- 
tilius  at  first  refused,  but  having  fallen  sick,  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  it.    Amator  then  turn«^  it  into 
a  Church,  and  dedicated  it  on  the  3rd  of  October. 
This  is  the  Church  which  was  afterwards  celebrated 
as  that  of  St.  Stcplien,  and  stood  where  the  present 
Cathedral  is  situated.    Wc  shall  see  that  St.  German 
was  after%vaixl»  ordained  Priest  and  elected  Bishop 
in  the  same,  and  that  Amator  there  breathwl  his 
last,  surrounded  by  his  flock.    In  600,  Didicr,  B>shop 

•  Sn  StepK  A«»l.  Vw»,  *nd  }Unoa,  Mine  B.  i.  ch.  J. 
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of  the  place,  enlarged  it,  and  dedicated  it  afresh  on 
the  19th  of  April.i  And  in  1215,  William,  likewise 
Bishop  of  Auxerre,  had  it  pulled  down  and  restored 
on  a  more  magnificent  scale.  While  Amator  was 
building,  a  large  sum  of  money  was  found  in  the 
house,  which  he  sent  to  Ruptilius,  the  former  owner  ; 
but  it  was  refused  by  him,  and  returned  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  and  the  repairs  of  the  Church. 

Among  the  miracles  which  are  related  of  St. 
Amator,  he  is  said  to  have  put  to  flight  the  evil 
spirits  which  occupied  the  public  burial-place  on 
the  Mons  Autricus ;  to  have  restored  sight  to  the 
blind,  the  use  of  their  limbs  to  the  cripple  and 
paralytic,  nay>  even  life  to  the  dead ;  autl  to  have 
stopped  a  conflagration  which  tlireatcned  to  reduce 
the  city  to  ashes.*  Without  stopping  to  examine 
the  evidence  on  which  these  accounts  rest,  and  to 
consider  the  degree  of  authority  due  to  Stephen  the 
Africjin^  who  is  the  chief  witness  to  them,  it  may  be 
observed  that  there  is  no  antecedent  improbability 
in  them»  since  we  shall  find  that  St.  German  per- 
formed greater  and  more  miracles  some  time  after, 
and  that  the  testimony  which  has  handed  them 
down  is  allowed  by  learned  critics  to  be  of  the 
most  authentic  and  trustworthy  nature. 

During  Am.itor's  episcopate  took  place  the  inva- 
sion  of  the  Goths,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made.  There  is  no  distinct  relation  of  the 
measure  in  which  Auxerrc  suffered  during  the  inva- 
ston,  except  what  is  involved  in  the  vague  expres< 
sions  of  St.  Jerome  and  Orosius.     Howe\*cr,  one 

*  Sre  CUllu  CbTiit.  »63,  and  Tfllcsoot,  t.  xv. 

*  See  lleik.  de  Mir.     TilLemoxit,  lota,  sv. 
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victim  of  the  barb;irians*  fury,  as  is  supposed,  a 
native  of  that  city,  and  a  child,  has  been  preserved 
in  the  memory  of  posterity  among  the  Acts  of 
martyrs.^    When  the  head  of  St.  Just  (for  «o  he  was 
called)  was  brought  to  his  mother,  who  resided  at 
Auxerre,  the  house  in  which  it  was  bestowed  was 
seen  to  spread  forth  a  bright  light.     St.  Amator 
having  perceived  it  as  he  rose  up  to  say  his  nightly 
office,  inquired  the  cause  of  it,  and  upon  learning 
what  had  happened,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  the 
honour  of  this  martyrdom  during  his  episcopate  ; 
after  which  he  gave  orders  for  a  public  procession, 
and  deposited  the  head  of  St.  Just  in   the  place 
destined  for  its  sepulture.    This  account,  if  it  may 
not  with  more  probability  be  referred  to  the  perse- 
cution of  Maximian  a  century  before,  according  to 
the  poetical  narrative  found  among  Bcdc's  works, 
seems  to  prove  that  the  effects  of  the  invasion  were 
felt  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auxerre,  though 
there  is  no  positive  account  of  any  siege  of  that 
town.    At  a  later  period  it  is  certain  that  the  bar- 
barians  occupied  Uie  place,  for  there  was  an  interva. 
of  ten  years,  during  which  the  succession  of  the 
Bishops  was  suspende<l  by  the  Goths-^    But  for  the 
details  of  the  first  in\-asions  between  406  and  409, 
we  can  only  draw  inferences.    St.  Jerome  says  :» 
« Innumerable  and  savage  nations  have  occupied 
M/  tvh^f  of  Gaul.     lV/MUv€r  is  sUuatid  bftwttn  thi 
Alps  and  thi  Pyrefuts,  thi  Oaan  and  tkt  Rhint,  is 
laid  waste  by  the  Quadi,  Vandals,  Sarmatians,  Alani, 

'  Vid.  TUlcfnonU  lo^  »^- 

>  See  Ilefk«H  Prolor»<  to  the  De  MincBl.  «. 

»  E^  cnifi.  id  Aset^ckkiM^     Ed.  Veoct.  lom.  I.  9M. 
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Gepides,   Heruli,   Saxons,   Burgundians,  Alemanni, 
and  Pannonians.     Mayence,   that   noble   city,  has 
been  taken  and  sacked,  and  thousands  have  perished 
in  her  Church.    Worms,  after  a  long  siege,  has  been 
utterly  destroyed.    The  powerful  towns  of  Rheims, 
Amiens,  and  Arras,  have  been  the   prey  of  their 
fury.     Terouenne,  Tournay,  Spires,  and  Strasburg 
are  converted  into  German  provinces.     Aquitain, 
Novempopulania,  Lugdunensis,  Narbonnensis,  with 
the  exception  of  very  few  towns,  have  been  entirely 
pillaged/'  &c.     There  is  reason  to  think  Auxerre 
would  be  included  in  the  general  name  of  Lug- 
dunensis, the   limits  of  which  are  so  imperfectly 
defined.     And  the  course  of  the  barbarians  from 
Rhciins  to  Toulouse,  where  they  ultimately  settled, 
would  naturally  be  directed  Ihrougti  the  Dioce^ 
which  Amator  governed. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  which 
German  w;is  born,  tlie  Bishop  whose  influence 
balanced  his  own,  and  the  succession  which  he 
wa$  afterwards  to  t«ike  up. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ST.  AMATOR  AND  ST.  GERMAN 

Like  all  the  great  men  in  Gaul,  German  had  his 
country  seat.  It  was  not  far  from  Auxerre ;  and 
thither  he  frequently  retired,  to  indulge  in  the 
amusement  of  hunting.  Hunting  at  all  times  has 
been  a  favourite  sport  of  tlic  rich,  and  was  then  as 
popular  with  the  Romans  as  with  the  Goths,  to 
whose  nature  and  habits  it  was  especially  con- 
genial.*  The  duties  of  his  oflkc  often  obliged  him 
to  visit  remote  districts ;  but  he  was  at  his  native 
place  when  an  incident,  apparently  trivial,  con- 
nected with  this  same  sport,  was  the  instrument  in 
God's  hands  of  giving  an  entire  change  to  his  life. 

In  the  middle  of  the  city,  we  arc  told,  there  was 
a  large  pear-tree,  an  object  of  reverence  to  Uic 
inhabitants,  both  for  its  antiquity  and  its  size. 
Ostentation  prompted  German  to  bring  the  spoils 
of  the  chase  to  the  town  and  hang  them  upon  the 
favourite  tree.  This  repeated  practice  gave  offence  to 
Amator.  Some  superstition  was  allied  in  the  minds 
of  the  Pagans  with  the  skulls  of  the  animals,  which 
German  exposed  in  the  public  place,  and  which  they 
called  OscUIa?   The  Christian  profession  of  German 

»  S«c  S4<k^  AfoU.     Utt.  3.  B.  iB.    Lett-  J,  B»  i.    Lett.  9,  B*  kv. 
Utt.  II,  B.  ir.     I>«.  8,  B.  T. 
•  S««  Coeaft.  Vit  Getm.    Tillemc**,  xv.  I.  jx  8.    CftDom  of  51. 
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ought  not  to  allow  him,  thought  Amator,  to  foster  the 
remains  of  heathenism,  which  his  own  efforts  had 
tended  so  much  to  extirpate.  It  was  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  Pagans  to  continue  those  practices 
expressly  denounced  in  Holy  Scripture  :  ''To  sacri- 
fice upon  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  burn  incense 
upon  the  hills,  under  oaks^  and  poplars^  and  elms^ 
because  the  shadow  thereof  is  good'*  (Hosea  iv.  13). 
He  therefore  presented  himself  before  the  civil 
Governor,  and  addressed  him  thus :  "  Cease,  I  en- 
treat you,  to  indulge  this  empty  jesting,  for  it  is  a 
stumbling-block  to  Christians,  and  a  satisfaction  to 
heathens.  Such  practices  belong  to  the  worship  of 
idois^  not  to  the  pure  religion  of  Christ/*  These 
admonitton>i,  though  often  repeated,  were  lost  upon 
German.  Nor  was  it  the  power  of  an  evil  habit 
alone  which  confirmed  him  in  his  disobedience; 
Amator  knew  he  was  urged  by  a  foolish  feeling  of 
vanity  and  worldly  honour;  he  therefore  desired 
him  to  cut  down  the  tree  itiielf,  which  gave  occasion 
to  the  scandal ;  but  all  wa^  vain. 

One  day  when  German  had  retired  to  his  eountry 
place,  Amator  took  his  opportunity,  and  had  the 
tree  cut  down  to  the  very  roots  and  burnt.  The 
skulls  he  ordered  to  be  cast  away  without  the  city. 
Wlien  the  Governor  heard  what  he  had  done,  he 
was  filled  with  wrath^  and  thinking  hi$  dignity  ex- 
posed, as  well  as  his  vanity  offended,  he  so  far  forgot 
the  nature  of  that  religion,  to  whose  blessed  sacra- 
ments and  graces  he  had  been  admitted,^  that  he 
threatened  death  to  the  author  of  the  deed.    During 

>  "  RiU  Mque  niMre  in^|;wtaiw"    Cm^  Ts11««ccU,  too.  »▼.  ^  a. 
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the  heat  of  his  indignation  he  set  off  for  Auxcrre, 
accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  men.  He  knew 
well  that  the  inhabitants  would  rise  up  with  one 
accord  to  defend  their  holy  Bishop.  The  news  of 
his  intention,  however,  reached  Amator  before  his 
arrival.  Upon  hearing  which  he  exclaimed  :  '*  No, 
it  is  not  possible  that  so  unworthy  a  man  a$  my,self 
should  bear  witness  with  ray  blood  to  my  Saviour." 
Martyrdom  indeed  was  not  granted  to  him,  though 
none  \^'as  more  able  to  suffer  all  thing;*  for  Chrij^t, 
Far  otherwise  did  Almighty  God  dispose  events. 
It  was  revealed  to  the  Bishop  that  his  departure 
from  this  life  was  at  hand^  but  that  the  very  man 
who  persecuted  him  would  shortly  succeed  him 
in  the  Sec  of  Auxerre.  Instigated  by  this  Divine 
admonition,  he  did  not  wait  for  German's  arrival^ 
but  set  off  to  yEdua  or  Augustodunum,  now 
called  Autun,  to  have  an  interview  witii  Julius 
the  Prefect  of  Gaul,'  who  was  then  making  a 
transitory  sojourn  in  that  city,  his  usual  residence 
being  Aries. 

St.  Simplicius  was  then  Bishop  of  Autun.  Second 
of  the  namc^  he  was  one  of  that  bright  cluster  of 
holy  prelates  which  then  adorned  the  land,  and  did 
justicCi  says  our  authority,  to  hist  auspicious  name 
by  his  singleness  of  heart  and  childlike  spirit. 
Hearing  of  Amator's  approach,  he  went  out  to 
meet  him  with  his  clergy.    The  same  respect  w.as 

1  Th«  Prdfct  of  GviL,  in  %  poblic  edict  tUi  year,  41B.  t»  called 
AgnctiU ;  w«  mtA  theiefore  either  sippoi*  him  to  Ib^ve  lieeA  ealltd  by 
boch  Mina^  ts  was  ooaaoo*  or  Ihiu  one  of  tbe  two  had  ktely  sue* 
OMded  the  other ;  or  a<ain»  k\\%x  thii  Jdlbs  was  not  Prefect  of  aU  G««l^ 
butVicHMicfOttiil.    See  tbe  BoO.  wke  sd  k«ofn  Cocutiintii 
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shown  by  the  Prefect  Julius,  who,  attended  by  a 
large  suite,  advanced  to  welcome  him.  After  they 
had  exchanged  the  usual  salutations,  Amator  was 
led  to  the  city,  with  all  the  demonstrations  of 
reverence  which  his  character  and  station  com- 
manded. Times  have  changed,  and  manners  with 
them,  and  though  genuine  holiness  must  ever  call 
forth  the  expression  of  the  respect  and  love  which 
it  produces,  yet  the  Saint  does  not  meet  with  that 
reception  now,  which  he  did  in  the  fifth  century 

shall   we    say   even    from    barbarians.      But   to 

adhere  closely  to  the  original  testimony  of  these 
precious  customs  at  the  risk  of  repetition  ;  the 
following  day,  Amator  expressed  his  wish  to  visit 
the  Prefect  at  the  Pretorium,  as  was  called  the 
abode  of  the  supreme  magiiitnite.  Whereupon 
Julius  hastened  lo  meet  him  on  his  way,  and  with 
all  the  indefinable  tokens  of  one  who  could  dis- 
tinguish the  intrinsic  dignity  of  the  Christian  priest- 
hood, from  the  mere  outward  honours  it  possessed, 
he  first  guided  the  Bishop  to  his  palace,  and  then 
humbly  requested  his  blessing.  After  Amator  had 
ble$sed  him,  he  thus  addressed  him:  "The  Lord 
has  informed  me  of  my  approaching  end,  and  as 
there  is  no  one  fit  to  undertake  the  superintendence 
of  the  Church  but  the  most  illustrious »  German,  I 
desire  your  eminence  to  allow  mc  to  confer  the 
Tonsure  on  him.  For  such  is  the  revelation  which 
the  Lord  my  God  has  deigned  to  communicate  to 
mc."     The   Prefect    answered   that   German  was 

»  Thc4«  epitbets  wcw  not  meidy  redun«iancict,  *»  there  wits  nmch 
iieccy  of  etiqu«(t«  cxm/otming  the  tiMti  oT  the  di&rent  oOotn  c^  StaU. 
See  Gibbon,  toco.  i?. 
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indeed  useful  and  even  necessary  to  the  republic, 
but  sincx:  God  had  chosen  him,  he  durst  not 
oppose    His   commands^  and   therefore  gave   his 

consent. 

No  change  could  be  made  in  the  administration 
of  Gaul  without  the  Prefect's  le.ave.  Except  the 
ofi&ce  of  the  Vicar ius,  all  public  charges  were 
dependent  upon  his  authority.  German's  was  of 
this  number,  and  he  could  not  quit  his  post  without 
commission  from  the  supreme  governor.  This  will 
explain  what  might  seem  strange  in  Amator's 
conduct.  To  influence  German's  mind  and  obtain 
his  submission,  he  knew  well  was  God'5  part ;  the 
ordinary  methods  of  conciliation  and  intercour^ 
were  precluded  by  the  hostile  attempt  just  made ; 
all  in  that  quarter  must  be  God's  doing.  Hb  own 
department  was  to  gain  from  the  state  what  be- 
longed to  the  state,  aiid  to  prepare  those  sub- 
ordinate means  without  which  Providence  does 
not  interpose,  but  which  yet  diminish  not  from  ttie 
divine  nature  of  the  interposition. 

'*  My  beloved  sons,"  said  Amator  to  a  large  con- 
course of  his  own  flock,  whom  he  had  assembled 
in  the  hall  of  his  house  on  his  return  to  Auxcrrc, 
"listen  to  mc  with  attention  ;  what  I  have  to 
communicate  to  you  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
By  revelation  from  God  I  have  learnt  that  the  day 
of  my  departure  from  thb  world  is  at  hand.  1 
therefore  exhort  you  all  with  one  mind,  carefully  to 
inquire  after  the  fittest  person  to  elect  overseer  of 
God's  house."  The  multitude  remained  silent,  no 
one  could  speak  for  amazement.  The  election  of 
Bishops  rested  at  that  time  very  generally  in  the 
VOL.  11.  M 
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hands  of  the  people ;  ^  the  whole  burden  indeed 
usually  devolved  on  the  clergy,  from  the  un- 
certainties of  popular  suffrage  ;  still  the  privilege 
of  electing  belonged  to  the  former,  and  they  were 
as  zealous  in  asserting  it  as  they  were  inefficient 
in  exercising  it.  Amator,  perceiving  the  silence 
of  the  people,  proceeded  forthwith  to  the  Church. 
The  multitude  followed  him.  At  the  entrance  he 
stopped,  and  bid  them  lay  down  their  weapons  and 
staves,  adding,  that  they  were  about  to  enter  the 
house  of  prayer,  not  the  camp  of  the  god  of  war. 
This  was  apparently  directed  to  German  and  his 
party,  whose  rage  had  had  time  to  abate,  and  who, 
urged  by  the  same  feelings  as  the  rest,  had  come  to 
see  the  end  of  this  astonisUiing  scene.  Accordingly 
they  laid  aside  their  arms,  and  Entered  the  Church 
with  the  crowd.  Amator  having  watched  the 
opportunity  when  German  entered,  immediately 
gave  ordenj  to  the  Porters,^  that  is,  the  lowest 
members  of  the  ecclesiastical  orderi  to  shut  the 
doors  of  the  Church,  and  fasten  them  closely.  He 
then  gathered  the  clergy  round  himself,  with  those 
nobles  who  were  present,  and  proceeding  straight- 
way to  German,  laid  hold  of  him.  Then  he 
solemnly  invoked  the  name  of  God,  cut  off  his  hair. 


'  Guiiot's  yriBct,  Lc^oo  Jii.    $€«  »l»o  EumMk,  Lib.  vL  c^  43, 
•ad  Vml«iii(»»  Note  at  the  w^ords^  "«vo  ««rref  Ta9  «Xy#0  ni  Xmumt 


'  In  I.Atta  Oftkrii.  This  «iu  the  tftst  ^mAt  cif  the  Clergy ;  tee 
Ducancc  ad  voe<«K  Ifidorw  jfUMor  futktoit  bit  functiom  in  Om 
mksuttt,  **To  the  postef  belon(  thit  htyt  ot  tht  Charch»  in  ctder 
LLat  he  Buiy  Uiul  aad  ofcn  the  ttmple  c4  God«  have  the  cuiiody  0^ 
evcfytbOif  within  tad  wiihcut,  ailmi«  \ht  iufthfuL  ai>d  eicludc  the 
jn5dcl  »nd  cxoe«MW»Qicat<d." 
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stripped  him  of  his  secular  robes,  and  clothed  him 
in  the  habit  of  an  ecclesiastic*  After  this  he 
ordained  him  Priest,  and  addressed  him  thus : 
"  Labour  you  must,  most  beloved  and  revered 
brother,  to  preserve  immaculate  and  entire  the 
dignity  which  has  been  committed  to  you ;  know, 
that  at  my  death  God  has  willed  you  should 
succeed  to  my  office." 

Scarcely  had  Amator  retired  from  the  Church 
than  he  began  to  feel  the  symptoms  of  his  final 
sickncssL  His  zeal,  however,  continued  the  same. 
Though  debilitated  by  fever,  he  ceased  not  to 
preach  to  his  people  and  perform  the  last  duties 
of  his  office.  One  topic  \%*as  ever  foremost  in 
his  discourse :  the  succession  of  German  to  the 
Bishopric  on  his  death,  which  was  fast  approaching. 
Unanimity  in  eltxting  him  he  strongly  pressed  upon 
them;  nor  were  the  inclinations  of  the  multitude 
less  desirous  of  the  succession,  as  they  sliowed  by 
answering  with  one  accord,  '^  Amcm"  At  the  same 
time  tears  rushed  from  their  eyes,  and  grief  filled 
their  hearts,  at  the  prospect  of  the  loss  they  were 
to  sustain.  This,  Amator  endeavoured  to  alleviate 
by  the  character  he  drew  of  hb  successor,  ji$ 
revealed  to  him  by  God.  On  Wednesday,  the  ist 
of  May  418,  A.D.,  he  began  to  experience  the 
agonies  of  death.    In  the  midst  of  these  he  still 

^  It  s««nis  to  be  iv'vctl  th&t  the  Tonsure  was  eoc  quite  the  same 
with  thM  in  the  jpetitni  Romin  Church.  A  circk  q(  hair  was  left, 
My  some,  to  gr<yw  round  the  krwer  put  oi  tht  htnL  Sl  Muttn,  by 
lot  oppoocott,  WAS  ciS\td  **IIn«iBrtn  vnU«  dttpioibileiD,  veste 
Mrdiduni.  rtrm  d^trmtm^^  Siilp»  Sex.  ch.  vtL  Ht»  «di«OT  refers  to 
CoAeiL  Toki.  iv.  c.  «0,  «ftd  lUd.  de  OdL  iv.  4.  fiSatlttm  kyt 
Oftdlkn  ttfvo  u|)on  whM  wiiH  dirt«BCtio>  cxtaitd  ia  differcot  timcft. 
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continued  to  address  words  of  consolation  to  all 
around,  and  to  mitigate  the  general  sorrow.  **  Surely/' 
said  he,  "  these  expressions  of  grief  are  ill-suited  to 
your  condition  ;  you  are  about  to  obtain  a  Bishop 
far  better  than  me.  What  poor  services  I  may  have 
been  able  to  bestow,  he  will  greatly  surpass,  by 
contributing  to  your  eternal  advantage.  I  mean, 
not  only  in  life,  but  even  in  death  he  will  remain 
the  blessing  of  your  city."  These  words  were 
understood  by  the  inhabitants  of  Auxerre  in  later 
times  to  be  prophetic  of  the  numerous  miracles 
which  were  performed  at  the  tomb  of  St.  German. 
Then  Amator  requested  he  might  be  carried  to  the 
Church,  intending  to  give  up  his  spirit  in  the  place 
where  he  had  so  often  by  day  and  by  night  con- 
fessed the  name  of  God.  A  great  multitude  accom- 
panted  him ;  the  clergy  advanced  first,  and  then 
followed  the  matrons.  He  had  ju$t  time  to  be 
taken  up  to  his  pontifical  throne  (which^  probably, 
as  in  many  Churches  of  the  time,  was  placed  at 
the  extreme  end  of  what  wc  should  now  call  the 
chancel)*  before  he  breathed  his  last,  at  the  third 
hour  of  the  day,  that  i^,  at>out  nine  in  the  morning, 
according  to  our  present  reckoning,  the  hour  ap* 
pointed  for  the  chief  office  of  the  Church,  and  that 
in  which  our  blessed  Lord  is  supposed  to  have 
been  crucified.  At  the  same  time,  says  Constantius, 
our  chief  informer,  a  choir  of  Saints,  to  the  wonder 
of  all,  was  seen  to  descend,  and  amid  hymns  and 
praises,  to  carry  up  his  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove 
to  heaven.     Many,  he  adds,  who  had  been  preijcnt 

^  See  Din^liAnrt  plan  »A«r  EvKbius*!  <k«ctip(ka. 
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and  lived  in  his  own  time,  were  ready  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  fact.  Among  the^e,  says  another  writer 
before  quoted,  was  Helena,  a  holy  virgin  famous 
for  her  virtues  and  miracles,  whose  feast  occurs  on 
the  22nd  of  May.*  His  body,  after  it  had  been 
washed,  was  conveyed  to  the  same  cemetery  where 
Martha  had  been  buried,  and  which  was  called,  as 
we  have  seen,  Mons  Autricus  or  Mont-Artre.  A 
circumstance  which  occurred  some  time  after 
contributed  to  render  this  spot  still  more  famous, 
though  it  was  already  noted  for  the  blessed  remains 
it  contained.    But  of  this  hereafter. 

When  the  multitude  who  had  accompanied  the 
funeral  procession  were  rcturninj^,  they  were  met 
by  a  paralytic  person  t>orne  on  the  slioulders  of 
others.  He  had  come  from  the  province  of  Berri, 
which  is  at  some  distance  from  Auxerre,  attracted 
by  the  fame  of  Amator's  holiness,  and  with  some 
hope  of  being  healed  by  him.  His  infirmity  had 
remained  with  him  for  thirty  years.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  in  affluence.  Hh  attendants, 
ignorant  of  the  Bishop's  death,  inquired  of  the 
multitude  concerning  him,_and  learnt  the  nature 
of  the  procession  they  had  seen.  Thereupon  the 
infirm  man  entreated  (hat  he  might  be  allox^-ed  the 
use  of  the  water  in  which  his  body  had  been 
washed.  German,  who  had  not  yet  resigned  his 
office  of  Governor,  though  he  had  been  ordained 
Priest,*  struck  with  their  faith,  gave  orders  tliat 
the  limbs  of  the  paralytic  man  should  be  washed 
with  the  water.    The  command  had  scarcely  been 

'  St«phia«»  Afticuius,  aind  May*  BoN. 
'  **  Tuoe  Fttahyut ;  **  Mteqocnily  h«  U  cx]|«d  BUfiutniti. 
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executed,  when  the  sufferer  recovered  his  strength 
and  soundness. 

It  is  also  said,  but  the  authority  is  less  certain,  that 
as  the  funeral  procession  was  passing  by  the  public 
gaol,  the  gates  opened  by  miracle,  the  prisoners  re- 
gained their  liberty  and  joined  in  the  train. 

Bede,^  in  his  Martyrology,  assigns  the  6th  of 
November  as  the  day  of  Amator's  Deposition. 
Those  of  Usuard  and  the  Latin  writers,  says  Tille- 
mont,2  place  his  feast  on  the  ist  of  May,  the  day 
on  which  his  body  was  solemnly  translated  (and 
also  apparently  the  day  of  his  decease). 

In  870,  says  Hericus/**  who  lived  at  that  time,  his 
remains  were  carried  about,  and  the  monks  of  St. 
German's  monastery  went  in  proces^iion  to  request 
a  relic  of  him.  llicy  obtained  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  with  which  he  had  cut  off  German's 
hair,  and  carried  them  back  to  their  own  monastery, 
and  deposited  them  in  German's  tomb.  This  meet- 
ing of  tlie  remains  of  t\%'o  saints,  so  slmngcly  con- 
nected with  each  other  in  life,  wa^  signalised  by  the 
miraculous  cure  of  an  infirm  woman. 

1  He  tuyt  Ai^euiloduiiQ^  bat  this  b  pcobAtiiy  a  rnUiakc  foe  AmU^ 
'  Tilkmoot,  L  XV.  (X  It.  «  ViiJe  Snfn. 
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After  the  death  of  Amator,  there  was  but  one  voice 
in  favour  of  the  election  of  German  in  his  place. 
The  three  distinct  orders,  the  Clergy,  Nobility,  and 
People,  including  those  who  resided  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  Auxerre, 
joined  in  demanding  the  performance  of  the  Divine 
order  so  lately  communicated  through  Amator.    But 
German  could  not  bring  him.self  to  accept  an  office 
for  which  he  deemed  he  had  Jiad  ^  little  pre- 
paration.   By  his  former  charge  in  the  adminis- 
tration   of   the    state,   he    had  been    thrown   into 
circumstances  so  \*ery  unfavourable  to  the  exercise 
of  religious  duties,  that  he  needs  must  unlearn 
much  that  he  knew,  over  and  above  the  acquire- 
ment of  what  was  indi>pensable  for  the  episcopal 
functions.    When  the   empire  was  in   the  gift  of 
armies  or  factions,  and  tyrants  were  continually 
changing,  involving  often  an  entire  revolution  in 
the  government   of   the   provinces;    when   court 
intrigues,  and  all  the  pernicious  arts  of  designing 
men  occupied  the  chief  attention  of  the  officers 
of  the  republic,  that  conscientiousness  and  single- 
ness of  heart  which  German  felt  were  necessary 
in  an  ecclesiastical  ruler,  were  exposed  to  dangers 
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almost  unavoidable.  He  therefore  determined  to 
refuse  the  election  which  he  foresaw,  and  brought 
with  him  a  party  to  support  him.  But  all  was  in 
vain.  He  failed  in  commanding  the  wonted  sub- 
mission of  the  people  ;  and  a  regular  opposition 
was  raised  against  him,  not  only  by  the  mass  of 
the  people,^  but  by  the  nobles  also,  and  even  the 
former  abettors  of  his  own  cause.  Forced  at  last 
to  accept  the  Bishopric,  he  soon  showed  that  he 
was  more  fit  for  the  office  than  he  had  supposed, 
and  that  the  direction  of  Providence  was  signally 
manifested  in  the  circumstances  of  the  event. 

Vocations  are  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed  because 
there  may  appear  an  insufficiency  in  the  means 
to  fulfil  them.  Humanly  speaking,  nothing  could 
be  more  unfit  (or  the  conversion  of  nations  than 
the  instrumentality  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee.  But 
they  were  ordered  to  take  no  thought  about  what 
tJiey  sliould  i«y,  that  is,  not  to  shrink  from  tJieir 
task,  from  ignorance  of  the  means  of  discharging 
it;  "for  the  Holy  Ghost,''  it  is  added,  *' shall  teach 
you  all  things."  "  It  is  impousihle,"  naysTillcmont,* 
^Mo  conceive  anything  more  astonishing  than  this 
vocation  of  St.  German,  so  contrary,  as  it  should 
seem,  to  the  rules  of  the  Church.  But  when  He 
who  is  the  Master  of  all  rules  speaks,  it  is  our  part 
to  worship  Him,  and  receive  His  orders  with  humble 
submission.  It  may  be  said  that  St.  Britius,  who  at 
that  time  governed  the  Church  of  Tours,  was  still 
more  unfit  for  the  Bishopric  than  St,  German, 
and  yet  God  called  him  by  the  mouth  of  tJie  very 

>  llclluffl  chtte  lAifidtttff  pndftftfi,    Cocul. 
*  M^moircs  Ecd  L  xtr. 
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St.  Martin,  whom  he  had  offended  when  Deacon  and 
Priest,  much  more  grievously  than  St.  Gennan  had 
St.  Amator.  God  purified  St-  Britius  by  dreadful 
persecutions,  and  St.  German  by  austerities  unheard 
of  in  Gaul,  and  whicli  the  power  of  grace  alone  can 
enable  to  undergo.  These,*'  he  concludes,  "arc 
fully  established  by  the  sincerity  of  Constant ius  his 
biographer." 

German's  accession  to  the  Bishopric  of  Auxerre 
may  be  assigned  \^-ith  tolerable  certainty  to  the  7th 
of  July  418,  A.D.  He  was  apparently  elected,  as 
distinguished  from  consecrated,  immcdi^itcly  after 
St.  Amator's  death,  as  we  have  just  seen,  and 
therefore  on  the  1st  of  May.  About  a  month 
before,  Amator  had  first  secured  him  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  and  ordained  him  Priest,  according 
to  all  probability,  /</r  saltum,  that  is,  \^4tliout 
the  preparatory  degrees.*  But  the  delays  occa- 
sioned by  his  own  diffidence,  and  the  necessity  of 
getting  three  BisJiops  to  attend  at  his  consecration, 
protracted  iJie  ceremony  of  his  induction  to  the 
month  of  July. 

The  reader  may  be  desirous  to  know  what  were 
the  leading  circumstances  of  the  fortunes  of  tlie 
Roman  Empire  when  this  event  took  place. 
Honorius  was  still  Emperor  of  the  West.  He 
had  again  reco\^red  the  possession  of  Gaul  through 
his  able  General,  Constantius,  That  country  had 
been  distressed  by  civil  war  for  many  years. 
Maximus,^  in  388,  had  given  the  example  of  laying 


>  See  fiinglL  2  BL  ii.  ck  mc  4i  »fao  EuieU  a  vi.  43. 
*  S«e  Ajwi—tll,  XQxtk,  i.  ftixl  Aniutlci  Alfofdli  ftd  ahium 
Gibbon,  torn.  Iv. 
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hold  of  the  imperial  crown  without  any  other  title 
than  ambition.  The  murder  of  Gratian,  the  lawful 
Emperor,  by  which  he  had  secured  his  usurpation, 
was  punished,  however,  subsequently  by  Theodosius 
the  Great,  who  conquered  him  at  Aquileia  and  put 
him  to  death.  After  him  Eugenius,  the  creature 
of  Arbozart,  who  durst  not  proclaim  himself  Em- 
peror because  he  was  not  a  Roman  citizen,  assumed 
the  purple  in  Gaul,  and  was  likewise  vanquished 
and  beheaded  by  Theodosius  about  394.  In  the 
third  place,  shortly  before  the  time  which  we  are 
considering,  Constantine,  a  common  soldier,  who 
had  been  saluted  Emperor  in  Britain,  had  passed 
over  into  Gaul,  taken  possession  of  it,  removed  the 
imperial  residence  from  Treves  to  Aries,  and  had 
engaged  successfully  with  the  barbarians,  was  at 
last  subdued  by  the  General  of  Honorius  and 
murdered  on  his  road  to  Rome-  Other  tyrants* 
succcede<l  him  for  a  very  short  time  in  Gaul,  but 
Constantius  soon  put  them  down,  and  restored  the 
greater  part  of  that  country  to  Honorius,  the  son 
of  Theodosius.  Some  provinces  in  the  West  were 
conceded  to  the  Gothic  king  Wallia. 

During  these  changes  Rome  had  been  taken  and 
sacked  by  Alaric,  the  King  of  the  Goths.  This  year, 
4l8>  Zozimus,  the  Pope,  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Bonifacius.  Zozimus  himself  had  succeeded  to 
Innocent,  a  pontiff  remarkable  for  his]  opposition 
to  the  growing  heresy  of  Fclagiu*.    Tu'O  councils 

>  Their  cbAraacr  is  de^cnbcd  bnt^y  by  Sidonius  ie  these  wo<i6%  i 
**ln  CoMtutino  iacc«M»T)tum,  in  Jont>o  fjuzilitMoii  in  Gerontio 
pctMliA,  singuU  \m  doguUs,  ooinia  in  D^rdano  crimina  umAtk  ttit' 
onibftntur."    Ep,  ix.  B%  ▼.  ft  32. 
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had  been  held  in  Innocent's  time,about  416,  against 
Pelagianism,  one  at  Carthage,  another  at  Milevum 
in  Numidia,  where  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo  presided. 
Innocent  had  ratified  the  decrees  of  these  councils^ 
which  had  formally  condemned  the  authors  of  the 
heresy.  These  circumstances  are  considered  by  the 
defenders  of  the  Papal  prerogative  as  decisive  in 
favour  of  the  claims  of  the  Apostolic  Sec;  they 
occurred  only  two  years  before  German's  elevation. 
The  next  year  Pclagiujj  had  made  a  public  abjura- 
tion of  his  errors  in  a  letter  to  Innocent,  the  contents 
of  which  arc  the  be$t  explanation  of  the  dangers 
with  which  his  doctrines  threatened  the  Church.* 
Zozimus,  the  next  Pope,  had  been  imposed  upon  by 
Celestius,  the  companion  of  Pelagius,  a  circumstance 
which  some  divines  have  exaggerated  into  an  impu- 
tation of  indulgence  towards  heresy,  while  Alford, 
a  divine  of  another  schooli  maintains,  with  some 
reason^  that  Zoximus  proscribed  the  Pelagian  heresy 
at  the  very  same  time.  H  is  suoeessor  Bonifacius,  the 
same  year  418,  engaged  Honorius  to  write  a  public 
letter  to  the  Pretorian  Prefect,  to  extirpate  Pelagian- 
ism and  banish  the  supporters  of  it  for  ever.  The 
sentence  was  to  extend  over  all  the  empire.  To  add 
one  more  prominent  fact  to  this  brief  sketch,  we 
may  observe  that  St.  Jerome  was  still  alive,  as  well 
as  St.  Augustine.  St.  Chrysostom  had  died  a  few 
years  before  in  l>anishment.  The  writings  of  these 
three  fathers,  peiliaps  the  most  celebrated  in  history, 
were  doubtless  the  study  of  the  new  Bishop,  next  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  whicli  he  appears  to  have 
searched  forthwith  with  the  greatest  diligence. 

»  Via.  «pud  Alfeed.     Ad  An.  ^17. 
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We   have  seen   that  when  St.  Amator  ordained 
German  in  the  Church  before  all  the  people,  he 
invested  him  with  the  religious  habit,  as  his  bio- 
grapher calls  it,  that  is,  the  monastic  dress.     From 
this  circumstance  some  have  thought  that  he  became 
an  actual  monk.i     But  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake. 
There  was  no  monastery  then  at  Auxerre  ;  St.  Ger- 
man was  the  first  to  institute  one  at  a  future  period.^ 
Nor  did  he  ever  become  monk  himself,  though  he 
continued  to  wear  the  dress  of  that  profession  during 
the  thirty  years  of  his  Episcopate.     This  was  no  un- 
common practice.     St.  Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours,  had 
always  worn  the  monastic  habit.     But  the  office  of 
Bishop  was  kept  distinct  from  the  character  of  monk.^ 
By  the  outward  appearance,  a  stranger  might  not 
discover  whether  a  man  was  an  ecclesiastic,  a  monk, 
or  a  penitent,  as  is  shown  by  a  question  put  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  to  a  friend.     But  at  this  time 
the  governors  of  the  Church  were  zealous  in  keeping 
the  clerical  body  distinct  from  the  coenobitic,  the 
more  so,  as  there  was  a  growing  tendency  in  the 
Western  Church  to  fill  the  ecclesiastical  ranks  with 
men   taken  from  monasteries  at  the   expense  fre- 
quently of  adequate  preparation,  and  of  the  order 
which  distinguished  the  degrees.     Hence  in  some 
sharp  letters  of  Zozimus  and  Celestine,  the  monks 
are  emphatically  denominated  by  the  term  of  lay- 
men, which  indeed  was  fully  applicable  to  them 
before  St.  Benedict's  time. 

1  Among  these,  Alford,  in  his  Annals. 

2  These  points  are  satisfactorily  explained  in  Boschius'  Comment. 
Praev.  ch.  v.  apud  BoUand.,  31  Jul. 

^  Lib.  iv.     Ep.  xxiv.  p.  404. 
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The  circumstances  of  German's  elevation  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Auxerre  are  so  striking,  and,  together 
with  other  instances  somewhat  similar,  have  given 
occasion  to  such  discordant  opinions,  that  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  compare  one  or  two  parallel 
accounts  left  to  us  by  contemporary  writers.  It  is 
unquestionably  false  to  say  with  a  modern  writer, 
"  that  the  election  of  Bishops  had  not  the  character- 
istics of  a  real  institution,  that  it  was  destitute  of 
rules,  of  permanent  and  legal  forms,  and  abandoned 
to  the  chance  of  circumstances  and  passions."  ^  It 
is  perhaps  nearer  to  the  truth  to  say,  that  there 
existed  a  real  standard  of  order,  and  a  received 
body  of  apostolical  canons,  but  that  they  were  not 
as  yet  considered  invariably  obligatory,  and  were 
in  some  particulars  often  dispensed  with  in  emer- 
gencies.2  The  history  of  St.  Ambrose  is  well  known. 
After  the  death  of  Auxentius,  the  Arian  Bishop  of 
Milan,  the  people,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Bishops  of 
the  Province,  had  met  in  the  cathedral  to  elect  a 
successor.  The  confusion  was  very  great,  and  the 
divisions  of  the  Orthodox  and  the  Arians  impeded 
the  decision.  A  violent  tumult  ensued,  when  Am- 
brose, the  civil  governor  of  Milan,  arrived.  He  was 
not  much  above  thirty  years  old.  Having  learnt 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  he  entered  the  cathe- 
dral, and  addressed  the  people  in  order  to  pacify 
them.  His  appearance  and  manner  pleased  the 
multitude,  and  it  is  reported  that  a  child  screamed 
out  in  the  Church,  '*  Ambrose  is  Bishop."    The  meet- 

*  Guizot,  France,  torn.  i.  Le9on  3. 

'  See  Hallier.     De  Sacris  electionibus  et  ordinationibus.     P.  ii.  S.  i. 
Ch.  i. 
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ing  was  not  dissolved  before  Ambrose  was  pro- 
claimed Bishop  with  one  consent.^  What  renders 
this  election  still  more  extraordinary  than  that  of 
German  is,  that  Ambrose  was  not  yet  a  Christian, 
but  only  a  Catechumen.  He  was  then  baptized, 
and  eight  days  after  consecrated. 

Ambrose's  election  took  place  about  fifty  years 
before  that  of  German.  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  relates 
a  similar  example  which  occurred  about  fifty  years 
after.  The  Bishop  of  Bourges,  in  France,  was  dead, 
and  the  ardour  of  competitors  and  factions  was  so 
great,  that  the  whole  town  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion.2  Thereupon  Sidonius,  lately  made  Bishop 
himself  of  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  and  distinguished 
for  his  birth,  wealth,  eloquence,  and  science,  was 
requested  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bourges  to  repair 
to  their  city  to  make  choice  of  a  successor  for  them. 
Sidonius  took  with  him  some  other  Bishops,  and 
proceeded  to  Bourges.  Having  assembled  the 
people  and  clergy,  he  pronounced  a  discourse  to 
them  in  which  he  reviewed  those  classes  of  persons 
against  whom  objections  might  be  raised.  "A 
monk,"  he  said,  "  will  be  considered  unequal  to  fulfil 
the  double  part  of  intercessor  with  God  and  civil 
magistrate;  and  there  are  not  wanting  many  among 
the  people  and  clergy  who  entertain  invidious  pre- 
judices against  the  whole  order.  Again,  if  I  chose 
from  the  clergy,  immediately  jealousy  and  contempt 
will  be  excited.  Should  I  decide  for  one  invested 
with  military  offices  and  honours,  what  accusations 
of  partiality  to  a  profession  through  which  I  have 

'  See  Church  of  the  Fathers.  Hallier,  P.  ii.  S.  i.  Ch.  i.  St.  Paulin. 
Vita  Ambrosii.  ^  Sid.  Ap.  B.  vii.  Lett.  ix. 
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myself  passed ! "  He  then  proceeded  to  give  the 
description  of  the  person  he  thought  fit  to  succeed 
to  the  Bishopric.  He  was  a  layman,  he  was  even 
a  soldier,  he  was  married  and  had  offspring  ;  but 
then  he  was  a  zealous  friend  of  the  Church,  the 
defender  of  her  rights,  and  he  had  built  a  temple 
to  God  at  his  own  expense ;  he  was  moreover  of 
noble  birth,  in  affluence,  kind,  charitable,  mature 
in  age  and  mind,  and  especially  too  modest  to 
desire  the  sacred  dignity,  a  circumstance  which 
made  him  the  more  deserving.  Such  was  Sim- 
plicius,  who  forthwith  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Bourges,  and  Metropolitan  of  the  Province.^ 

Many  other  instances  similar  to  these  might  be 
quoted,  to  show  that  German's  election  was  not  a 
solitary  example.  But  after  all,  they  were  mere 
exceptions  and  irregularities,  and  indicative  of  that 
spirit  of  toleration  and  expansion  with  which  the 
Church  suffered  deviations  from  her  canons  in  cases 
of  necessity.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  there  is 
no  established  form  for  Baptism,  because  in  ex- 
treme emergencies  the  ministry  of  a  layman  is 
allowed  to  supply  that  of  a  clergyman,  as  that  these 
exceptions  prove  the  want  of  canonical  rules  in  the 
ordinations  of  ecclesiastics.  Different  Churches 
might  have  different  customs  on  minor  points,  but 
in  all  essentials  the  consent  was  uniform  in  Chris- 
tendom. It  was  embodied  in  what  Pope  Celestine 
calls  the  Decrees  of  the  Fathers  (Decreta  Patrum), 
and  was  appealed  to  as  the  Ecclesiastical  Custom.^ 

Modern  philosophy  does  not  appear  to  have  exer- 

^  See  other  parallel  cases  in  Guirot's  France.     Le9on  3. 
^  £p.  ii.  §  3,  apud  Labb.  Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  482. 
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cised  all  its  ingenuity  as  yet  upon  the  period  which 
we  are  considering,  otherwise  we  might  expect  some 
clever  theory  to  prove  that  a  transition  like  that  of 
German  from  a  high  civil  magistracy  to  a  clerical 
office,  was  the  effect,  not  of  Divine  intervention,  or 
of  any  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Church, 
but  of  mere  fear  and  the  pressure  of  worldly  cir- 
cumstances.   Constantine  the  tyrant  would  be  cited 
to  show  that  the  easiest  way  to   escape  the  ven- 
geance of  enemies  was  to  assume  the  clerical  coat.^ 
The  words  of  Sidonius,  who  in  the  perils  of  civil 
war  observed  that  the  nobility  had  resolved  to  seek 
their  safety  in  the  ecclesiastical  state  or  in  banish- 
ment, would  be  appealed  to  with  confidence.      And 
among  those  whom  in   fact   fear  and   policy  had 
driven  into  the  clergy,  the  illustrious  saints  whose 
examples  edified  the  whole  Church,  would  be  indis- 
criminately ranked.     Attempts  of  this  kind  have 
been  made  to  rob  the  City  of  God  in  patriarchal 
times  of  her  blessed  succession  of  witnesses.      Nor 
would  it  be  more  extraordinary  if  the  transition  of 
German  were  attributed  to  the  growing  ascendency 
of    the  barbarians,  the  changeableness  of    Court 
intrigues,  or  the  worldly  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  a  station  which  engaged  the  esteem  of  the 
people  while  the   civil   authorities  daily   lost  their 
influence.    However,  the  subsequent  life  of  German 
is  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  intimations,  were  they 
made,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following  chapter. 

1  Vid.  Annals  Alford,  ad  Annum,  410-11. 
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It  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  surprising 
and  sudden  than  the  change  which  took  place  in 
German.  St.  Paul,  whose  conversion  is  the  type  of 
wonderful  changes,  yet  was  earnest,  ascetic,  strict 
from  the  very  first.^  He  had  always  lived  accord- 
ing to  the  straitest  sect  of  his  religion  a  Pharisee. 
But  German  had  been  surrounded  with  the  luxury 
and  comforts  of  the  world,  courted  by  all,  accus- 
tomed to  command,  not  to  serve,  and  lulled  in  the 
arms  of  domestic  happiness.  Like  Jonah  he  might 
have  "made  himself  a  booth  and  sat  under  it  in 
the  shadow  to  see  what  would  become  of  the  city  " 
of  God.  Instead  of  this,  he  at  once  girded  up  his 
loins  and  prepared  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
spiritual  warfare  of  the  Church.  Let  us  attend  to 
the  account  given  by  Constantius,  his  biographer. 
He  immediately  resigned  his  civil  appointment, 
dismissed  his  numerous  attendants,  sacrificed  the 
splendid  and  pleasant  possessions  of  his  wealth, 
gave  away  his  substance  to  the  poor,  and  enlisted 
himself  in  their  company.  His  wife  Eustachia 
became  his  sister.  It  is  uncertain  whether  she 
continued  to  dwell  under  the  same  roof  or  retired  to 

*  irpbs  vTOTiJirawrti'  r«»»  neWSyruv  iriirrej/ftv.      I  Tim.  i.  16. 
VOL.   IL  '"  N 
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a  religious  house.  The  circumstances  of  his  future 
Ufe  seem  to  imply  the  latter,  for  he  travelled  much, 
and  her  presence  on  those  occasions  is  not  noticed, 
nay,  must  have  been  noticed  in  some,  had  she  kept 
him  company.  However,  there  was  nothmg  to 
share  with  him.  His  table  was  seldom  spread  for 
himself,  his  days  were  employed  in  the  duties  of  his 
office,  his  nights  were  spent  in  prayer  and  medita- 

tion.i  ,       - 

With  regard  to  his  austerities,  much  of  course 
was  concealed  from  the  public  gaze,  as  is  remarked 
of  our  own  George  Herbert ;  but  though  he  ever 
strove  to  avoid  observation,  yet  as  a  city  built  on  a 
hill  cannot   remain   hid,  so  the   brightness  of  his 
sanctity  shone  through   all  reserve,  and   spread  a 
glow  over  his  least  actions.     What  was  ascertained 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows  :  From  the 
day  on  which  he  began  his  ministry  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  that  is,  for  the  space  of  thirty  years,  he  was 
so  spare  in   his  diet,  that  he  never  ate  wheaten 
bread,  never  touched  wine,   vinegar,  oil,  or  vege- 
tables,  nor  ever  made  use  of  salt  to  season  his  food. 
On  the  nativity  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  alone 
he  allowed  himself  one  draught  of  wine  diluted  with 
water,  so  as  to  preserve  little  of  its  flavour.     Meat 
was  out  of  the  question  ;  he  lived  more  rigorously 
than  any  monk,  and  in  those  early  times  no  meat 
was  allowed  to  monks  in   France,  except   in    the 
most  urgent  cases  of  debility  and  sickness.^      What 
he  did  take  was  mere  barley  bread,  which  he  had 

»  «'Vitabat   suorum   solatia."      Const,   again    "Convivium  jejunus 

pastor  exhibuit." 

«  Sec  Calmet,  Regie  de  St.  Bcnolt,  torn.  i.  564. 
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winnowed  and  ground  himself.  First,  however,  he 
took  some  wood-ashes,  and,  by  way  of  humiliation, 
tasted  them.  Severe  as  was  this  diet,  it  appears 
almost  miraculous  when  we  are  told  that  he  never 
ate  at  all  but  twice  a  week,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  and  in  the  evening  of  those  days ;  nay, 
that  generally  he  abstained  entirely  till  the  seventh 
day.i 

His  clothing  was  the  same  in  winter  and  in 
summer,  simply  the  cuculla  and  the  tunic.  What 
these  were  in  the  fifth  century  we  learn  from 
Cassian,  a  contemporary  writer.^  The  cuculla^  he 
says,  was  a  small  hood  for  the  head,  ending  in  a 
point  and  falling  down  over  the  neck  as  far  as  the 
shoulders.  In  process  of  time  this  dress  changed 
very  considerably.  The  tunic  was  a  mere  shirt, 
which  the  ancients  wore  next  to  the  skin  and 
generally  without  sleeves.  Cassian  describes  the 
monks  with  linen  tunics,  which  he  calls  colobia^  the 
sleeves  of  which  descended  only  to  the  elbow. 
But  he  is  describing  the  monastic  habit  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  it  is  probable  that  when  the  same 

*  That  this  is  the  true  sense  of  the  passage  is  proved  by  another  of 
the  same  author  Constantius.  B.  ii.  ch.  66.  "Cujus  inediam  Septi- 
mus plerumque  dies  pane  tantum  hordcaceo  recreabat."  See  Bosch. 
Boll,  ad  locum  G)nst. 

*  **  Cucullis  perparvis  usque  ad  cervicis  humerorumque  demissis 
confinia,  quibus  tantum  capita  contegant,  indesinenter  utuntur  diebus 
ac  noctibus."    Quoted  by  Camlet,  Rigle  de  St.  Benott,  ch.  Iv.  torn.  ii. 

**  Colobiis  lineis  induti  quae  vix  ad  cubitorum  ima  pertingunt,  nudas 
de  reliquo  circumferunt  manus."     Ibid. 

Cassian  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  founded  afterwards  a  monastic 
house  at  Marseilles,  after  the  model  of  Egypt.  On  the  subject  of  the 
Egyptian  monks,  see  the  abstract  of  Fleury,  torn.  v.  Liv.  20,  p.  20,  &c. 
See  also  Liv.  24,  p.  600,  &c     See  also  Heliot,  tom.  i.  p.  163. 
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pattern  was  adopted  from  them  in  Gaul,  the  tunic 
was  made  of  wool  or  coarse  stuff.  It  covered  the 
whole  body  and  reached  to  the  feet.  Under  this, 
however,  German  wore  the  badge  of  the  religious 
profession,  the  hair-cloth  (cilicium),  which  never 
left  him.  He  seldom  bought  a  new  dress,  but  wore 
the  old  till  it  was  nearly  in  rags,  unless  perchance 
he  parted  with  it  to  some  person  in  distress  whom 
he  had  no  other  means  of  relieving. 

His  bed  was  even  more  uninviting  than  his  dress. 
Four  planks,  in  the  form  of  an  oblong,  contained  a 
bed   of   ashes,  which  they  prevented  from  being 
dispersed.     By  the  continual  pressure  of  the  body 
they  had  become  hard,  and  presented  a  surface  as 
rough  as  stone.     On  this  he  lay  with  his  hair-cloth 
alone,  and  another  coarse  cloth  for  a  coverlet.^ 
No   pillow  supported  his  head,   his  whole  body 
lay  flat  on  the  painful  couch.     He  did  not  take  off 
his  garment  to  sleep,  and  seldom  even  loosened 
the  girdle  or  took  off  his  shoes.    Neither  did  he 
ever  part  with  a  leathern  belt  which  fastened  to 
his  chest  a  little  box  containing  the  relics  of  the 
saints.     This,  his  only  treasure,  he  valued  above 
all  earthly  things.     The  relics  were  those  of  all 
the  Apostles  and  of  different  Martyrs.    At  a  sub- 

1  « Sagulum."  See  Calmet,  torn.  ii.  p.  268.  Also  Bosch.  Boll. 
Not  ad  §  75.  "  Sagulum  ego  indumentum  hie  intelhgi  nullum 
existimo  sed  lodicem  seu  stragulum  qua  noctu  obtectus  dormiebat. 

As  there  appears  a  slight  inconsistency  as  the  text  of  Constantius 
stands  viz. :  *' Stratum  omne,  $ubjecto  ciHcio,  et  superposito  uno  tan- 
tum  sagulo,  fuit.  Noctibus  nunquam  vestitum,  raro  cingulum,  raro 
calceamenta  detraxit;"  we  might  almost  suspect  cthcto  had  been 
written  for  silice  or  cinere,  alluding  to  the  hard  ashes.  Lipoman, 
Surius,  the  Bollandists  have,  however,  all  cthcto. 
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sequent  period  he  took  some  from  them  to  deposit 
in  the  tomb  of  St.  Alban  at  Verulam,  in  Britain ; 
and  it  was  this  little  box  which  the  Empress 
Placidia  so  eagerly  desired  when  German  died  at 
Ravenna.  His  sleep  was  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  these  austerities ;  it  was  neither  long  nor 
uninterrupted.  Frequently  after  the  example  of 
our  Lord  he  would  pass  the  whole  night  in  prayer  ; 
and  it  should  seem  that  these  holy  vigils  had  a 
peculiar  efficacy  in  his  case,  which  manifested 
itself  in  the  following  mornings  by  miracles  and 
extraordinary  deeds.  These  midnight  watchings 
were  divided  between  the  tears  and  groans  of 
penitence  and  hymns  of  praise  and  intercessions. 
In  this  manner,  says  his  biographer,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  did  the  blessed  German  expiate 
any  past  errors  into  which  human  infirmity  may 
have  led  him,  and  set  the  example  of  a  sudden  and 
transcendent  holiness. 

According  to  the  Apostolic  precept  he  was 
"given  to  hospitality."  His  house  was  open  to 
every  one,  and  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  quality  of 
the  visitor.  Faithful  to  the  lesson  taught  by  our 
Lord  Himself,  he  washed  the  feet  of  his  guests  with 
his  own  hands  and  then  prepared  a  feast  which  all 
partook  of  but  the  ascetic  German.  It  is  often 
said  at  the  present  day  that  there  is  cowardice  and 
want  of  faith  in  retiring  from  the  world  to  avoid 
temptation,  and  that  to  bury  religion  in  monastic 
seclusion  is  to  perform  but  one  part  of  the  Christian 
Law,  which  commands  us  to  love  our  neighbours 
as  ourselves.  Here  then  German  might  obtain  the 
approbation  of  modern   objectors.      He   did   not 
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leave  the  world  as  far  as  outward  things  are  con- 
cerned. His  whole  Episcopate  was  passed  amid 
the  tumult  and  concourse  of  men,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  hours  he  spent  among  the  Brother- 
hood he  instituted,  as  we  shall  see.  He  would  fail 
however  in  satisfying  them,  in  that  he  encouraged 
monastic  retirement  in  others.  Nor  was  it  by 
contenting  himself  with  smaller  measures  of  strict- 
ness than  a  religious  rule  enforced,  that  he  pre- 
served his  conscience  spotless  in  the  busy  scenes 
of  the  world.  He  lived  like  St.  Anthony  and  St. 
Athanasius  at  the  same  time. 

No  distinct  account  has  been  left  us  of  the 
personal  appearance  of  German.  All  we  know 
is  that  when  his  body  was  removed  in  the  ninth 
century  it  was  observed  that  he  was  of  middle 
stature,  and  that  he  had  a  fine  head  of  hair  inter- 
spersed with  white  hairs.^  In  this  form  we  are 
told  he  also  appeared  to  a  little  girl  whom  he  cured 
of  dumbness  after  his  death.  As  a  general  remark 
it  may  be  said  that  his  features  were  rendered 
squalid  and  emaciated  by  the  severe  fasts  he  en- 
dured,^  while  at  the  same  time  his  countenance 
possessed  a  dignity  which  commanded  universal 
respect.^  Dugdale  informs  us  that  in  St.  German's 
Priory  in  Cornwall  there  was  a  mutilated  impression 
from  the  Seal  of  this  monastery.  The  inscription 
was  gone,  but  the  area  on  one  side  represented  a 
few  faint  traces  of  the  figure  of  the  Saint. 

If  it  may  be  permitted  to  assign  human  reasons, 

*  Hericus  de  Miraculis,  C.  v.     B.  i. 

*  Constantius,  C.  ii.     B.  ix.  apud  Surium. 
'  Ibid.  Ch.  xxxiii. 


where  so  much  was  superhuman,  we  should  say 
German  was  naturally  a  healthy  person  and  pos- 
sessed a  robust  constitution.  Other  Saints,  by 
austerities  less  great  than  his,  were  rendered  infirm 
for  life.  St.  Bernard  never  quite  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  his  early  severities.^  Forced  to  be 
carried  about  in  a  carriage,  he  was  subject  to 
temporary  weaknesses  which  greatly  impeded  his 
exertions.  St.  Basil,^  again,  and  St.  Chrysostom 
lost  the  health  of  their  body  while  the  soul  seemed 
to  gather  fresh  vigour  for  heavenly  things.^  *' I 
cannot  number,"  says  the  former,  "the  various 
affections  which  have  befallen  me,  my  weakness, 
the  violence  of  the  fever,  and  the  bad  state  of  my 
constitution."  German  was  not  apparently  subject 
to  this  trial.  The  only  sickness  we  find  he  endured 
previous  to  his  last  illness  was  a  temporary  lame- 
ness, produced  by  a  fall,  when  he  sojourned  in 
Britain.  Like  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  he  could  under- 
take long  expeditions,  and  mix  in  the  stir  and  noise 
of  the  crowd  without  inconvenience.  All  blessings 
are  from  God.  Daniel  was  "fairer  and  fatter  in 
flesh  "  than  all  the  children  which  did  eat  the  por- 
tion of  the  king's  meat,  though  he  lived  on  pulse.* 
Perhaps  German  had  not  those  particular  inclina- 
tions and  habits  which  needed  the  humiliation  of 
bodily  suffering.  The  pride  of  learning,  intellect 
and  wisdom,  seem  to  have  been  checked  often  by 
these  visitations.  St.  Paul  had  a  thorn  in  the  flesh, 
lest  he  should  be  too   much  exalted.     St.  Basil 

*  Neander's  Life  of  St.  Bernard. 

*  Church  of  the  Fathers,  p.  114  and  71. 

'  Flcury,  Lib.  21,  p.  161.  *  Daniel  i.  15. 
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thought  he  owed  much  to  some  such  affliction,  in 
being  weaned  from  the  seductive  philosophy  of 
Athens.^  German  was  probably  free  from  these 
allurements.  He  became  profoundly  learned  in 
sacred  science,  insomuch  that  St.  Patrick,  the  apostle 
of  Ireland,  esteemed  him  the  best  guide  for  his  own 
early  studies  of  all  the  teachers  of  Gaul.  Yet  he 
was  ignorant  of  that  passionate  love  for  learning 
as  such  which  seems  to  have  devoured  the  minds 
of  Origen  and  others. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  together  with  the  absence 
of  any  external  description,  that  we  have  no  definite 
account  of  his  particular  natural  disposition  or  of 
his  acquirements.  It  is  certainly  interesting,  if  it 
is  not  instructive,  to  learn  what  characteristics  of  a 
more  earthly  kind  were  combined  with  the  heavenly 
virtues  of  Saints.  And  the  observation  is  often 
made,  that  their  example  has  more  hold  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  weaker  brethren  than  that  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
liable  to  infirmity,  and  had  tastes  and  feelings 
which  showed  them  to  be  mere  men.  The  want 
of  such  description  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  his  biographer  was  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him.  He  had  certain  means  indeed 
of  obtaining  minute  information,  whether  from  the 
monks  of  Auxerre,  who  had  continual  opportunity 
of  seeing  him  and  conversing  with  him,  or  from 
those  bishops  and  men  of  education  who  attended 
him  in  his  last  days  almost  without  intermission. 
But  his  account  is  a  mere  sketch,  and  what  seems 

*  Serm.  *'  De  Libris  Gentilium  Lcgendis." 
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important  to  one  writer  does  not  to  another ;  nay, 
different  subjects  of  consideration  occupy  different 
generations  ;  at  one  time  miracles,  at  another  ori- 
ginal characters.  Then,  again,  the  style  of  Con- 
stantius  is  poetical,  not  philosophical,  and  style  is 
indicative  of  the  train  of  men's  thoughts. 

However,  thus  much  appears.     From  the  time 
of  his  ordination  he  applied  diligently  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  became  so  versed  in  theo- 
logical   matters    that    he    was    considered    among 
the  Doctors  of  the  time.     St.  Patrick  spent  many 
years    under    his    tuition.^    The    learned    suppose 
him   to   have   committed   to  writing   some  of   the 
fruits  of  his  studies.     But  nothing  has  remained. 
His  natural  eloquence,  his  learning  and  practical 
wisdom,  would  mark  him  out  as  the  fittest  person 
to  encounter  the  Pelagians  in  Britain,  even  in  a 
synod  of  prelates,  where  so  many  were  eminent 
for  talent  as  well  as  piety.     The  event  proved  the 
justness  of  their   choice.     '^  His  own  arguments," 
we    are    told,   "were    interspersed   with    revealed 
truth,  and  while  he  poured   forth   in   torrents   of 
eloquence  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  he  sup- 
ported them  always  with  the  agreement  of  what 
he  had  read."  ^     That   there  was  in  his  language 
an  elevation  and  wisdom,  which   are   not   indeed 
to  be  taken  apart  from  his  holy  life,  but  which 
were  the  especial  cause  of  the  attention  paid  to 
his  words,  is  manifest  from  the  unwearied  earnest- 
ness with  which  his  last  discourses  were  received 

^  This  is  well  authenticated  trom   Probus,  Jocelin,    Hcricus,  and 
others.     See  Stillingfleet,  Orig.  p.  211.     Ed.  8vo. 
'  Const,  ch.  xxiii.     Surius,  B.  i. 
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by  the  seven  Bishops  who  waited  upon  him,  among 
whom  was  the  famous  St.  Peter,  surnamed  Chry- 
sologus,  one  of  the  doctors  of  the  Church  and 
then  Bishop  of  Ravenna.^  The  moral  endow- 
ments which  he  evinced  before  his  conversion 
distinguished  him  throughout.  He  retained  all  his 
firmness  of  purpose,  courage  in  difficulties,  com- 
mand over  his  own  will  and  that  of  others,  presence 
of  mind,  penetration,  and  prudence.  But  Chris- 
tianity taught  him  resignation  in  suffering,  charity 
which  flowed  over  the  least  of  his  actions,  forgetful- 
ness  of  self  in  common  danger,  a  spirit  of  reserve 
strongly  contrasted  with  his  former  tendency  to 
ostentation.2 

1  Conf.  also,  ch.  xxxiii.  '*  Assidebant  jugiter  obsequentes  sex  vene- 
rabiles  sacerdotes."  "Dum  cum  Episcopis  sermones  conferrct  de 
religione." 

'  "  Sed  semper  secreti  obumbratione  notitiam  suppress! t."  Ch.  xvi. 
Surius. 


CHAPTER  VII 

ST.  GERMAN  FOUNDS  A  MONASTERY 

One  of  the  first  acts  which  displayed  German's 
zeal  for  the  Church  over  which  he  was  appointed, 
was  also  highly  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  The  fifth  century  was  the  period  which 
introduced  the  monastic  system  in  Gaul  and  other 
Western  countries.  The  East  had  got  the  start 
of  a  hundred  years.  German  was  the  first  to 
institute  it  at  Auxerre.  No  positive  declaration 
of  the  causes  which  led  him  to  found  a  monas- 
tery has  been  transmitted,  except  that  which  was 
obvious  enough  to  a  Saint  of  those  times,  "the 
advancement  of  religion.''  ^  But  it  requires  very 
little  stretch  of  imagination  to  understand  the  chain 
of  circumstances  which  gave  the  impulse.  First, 
however,  let  us  ascertain  the  fact  itself. 

At  the  north-east  of  Auxerre,  separated  by  the 
river  Yonne  from  the  town  itself,  as  it  then  was, 
he  built  the  first  monastery  which  had  been  seen 
in  that  district.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Cosmas 
and  St.  Damianus,  Martyrs,  and  subsequently  ob- . 
tained  the  name  of  St.  Germans.  Afterwards  it 
again  changed  its  appellation  and  was  called  St. 
Marian,  from  one  of  the  holy  brethren  who  gave 


*  Ad  profectum  religionis.    Const. 
•03 
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lustre  to  the  institution.    This  is  not  the  monastery 
which  was  celebrated  as  the  Abbey  St.  Germans 
of  Auxerre  at  a  later  period,  the  fame  of  which  far 
eclipsed  St.  Marian.     St.  Marian,  however,  was  the 
original  foundation,  and  under  its  vaults  the  body 
of  German  himself  reposed,  until  it  was  translated 
to  the  larger  convent  in  the  ninth  century.     It  is 
now  no  longer  standing,  one  column  alone  exists 
to  testify  the  spot  of  its  situation.     But  before  it 
fell  into  ruin  one  might  have  seen  the  very  cell 
of  the  good   Bishop,  where   he   retired  when  he 
visited  the  monastery.     It  could  be  entered  only 
by  a   small   opening  and   in   a   kneeling   posture. 
This  place  was  the  witness  of  his  many  prayers 
and  mortifications.     St.  Allodius,  probably  the  same 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  Bishopric,  was  the  first 
Abbot  or  Archimandrite,  as  he  was  called ;    and 
after  him  St.  Mamertinus  was  elected,  the  conver- 
sion of  whom  holds  a  prominent  rank  in  the  history 
of  our  Saint.    These  are  the  only  Abbots  known 
before  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  order  of  the 
Premonstrants  was  established  at  St.  Marian.    After 
various  changes  the  monastery  was  finally  destroyed 
by  the  Calvinists  in  1567,  among  the  other  acts  of 
their  sacrilegious  fury. 

We  must  now  return  to  those  causes  which  doubt- 
less influenced  German's  mind,  and  which  will  fur- 
nish the  most  satisfactory  explanation  to  be  obtained 
concerning  the  rule  and  discipline  of  the  new  mon- 
astery. 

There  were  at  this  time  three  principal  religious 
houses  in  France,  that  of  Marmoutier,  near  Tours, 
instituted  by  St.  Martin,  that  of  St.  Victor,  at  Mar- 
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seilles,  founded  by  Cassian,  and  that  of  Lerins,  an 
island  to  the  south  of  France,  where  St.  Honor atus 
retired.  Which  of  these  was  the  model  of  that  at 
Auxerre  ?  Not  Marmoutier,  because  it  had  scarcely 
any  rule  at  all  in  its  origin.  Lerins,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  process  of  time  adopted  the  constitutions 
of  Cassian  as  well  as  St.  Victor.  The  rule  of  Cassian 
which  he  established  at  Marseilles  was  that  which 
attracted  the  chief  notice,  and  we  shall  see  that 
there  were  many  associations  which  would  par- 
ticularly recommend  it  to  German.  But  we  must 
take  up  the  subject  somewhat  higher. 

Enmity  to  institutions  as  well  as  to  men  and  per- 
suasions is  an  active  principle  which  exercises  the 
human  ingenuity  in  the  discovery  of  everything 
which  tells  against  the  devoted  object.  But  love  is 
one  of  far  greater  energy,  as  it  never  faileth,  "  and 
endureth  all  things ;"  ^  it  is  ever  ardent  and  in- 
defatigable in  the  support  of  the  cause  it  has 
espoused.  Much,  then,  has  been  written  to  weaken 
the  foundations  of  monasticism,  but  much  more  has 
been  written  for  the  establishment  of  its  claims. 
Indeed,  if  any  plausible  work  has  been  composed 
to  throw  discredit  upon  it,  the  labours  of  love  have 
furnished  apparently  the  chief  materials ;  and  as 
heretics  learn  even  the  history  of  heresy  from  the 
Church,  the  enemies  of  the  coenobitic  life  have 
gained  their  information  from  its  very  advocates. 
This  persuasion  may  afford  sufficient  ground  for  the 
view  here  taken  of  its  origin.^ 

Four  modifications  of  the  monastic  system  are 

^  I  Corinth,  xiii. 
'  See  Fleury.     Discours  Hist.  Eccl.     H^liot,  Discours  pr^liminairc. 
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observable  in  the  early  ages.  The  ascetics,  pro- 
perly so  called,  are  its  first  representatives.  They 
existed  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles  ;  nay,  they  were 
always  in  the  Church,  under  the  Judaic  dispensa- 
tion before  the  Christian.  Celibacy,  fasting,  prayer, 
silence,  watching,  and  mortification,  were  the  prac- 
tice of  their  profession.  It  does  not  appear  that  in 
the  earliest  times  of  Christianity  they  separated 
from  the  general  community.  The  Church  itself, 
when  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  a 
monastery.  And  while  the  fervour  of  the  whole 
body  countenanced  strictness  and  austerity,  separa- 
tion was  superseded.  When  the  numbers  of  Chris- 
tians increased,  and  all  ranks,  professions,  and 
pursuits  acknowledged  the  standard  of  the  cross, 
the  temptations  of  the  world  entered  into  the 
Church's  bosom.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  first 
general  retreat.  The  hermits,  or  anchorites,  forth- 
with fixed  their  abode  in  the  deserts.  Nor  did  their 
behaviour  meet  with  any  disapprobation.  They 
were  called  the  people  of  God  in  a  special  sense, 
their  example  was  professed  from  the  pulpit  to  the 
multitude,  and  their  prayers  were  allowed  to  have 
a  peculiar  efficacy  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Such  were  the  two  first  stages  of  the  monastic 
spirit.  When  the  hermits  had  filled  the  deserts, 
they  began  to  draw  near  to  each  other,  and  to  fix 
their  habitations  or  cells  in  close  vicinity  to  each 
other.  These  religious  societies  abounded  in  Egypt 
during  the  fourth  century.  They  resembled  little 
cities,  where  each  man  had  his  own  house,  and  all 
met,  morning  and  evening,  to  pray  together.  St. 
Martin's  monastery,  at  Tours,  was  at  first  nothing 
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else  than  a  community  of  this  kind.     Finally,  in  the 
midst  of  these,  arose  in  Egypt  the  fourth  class  of 
monks,  those  which  were  destined  to  prevail— the 
Coenobites.    They  cast  all  their  substance  into  one 
common   stock,  assembled  under   one   roof,  con- 
formed to  one  rule,  and  submitted  to  one  superior. 
The  Abbot,  or  Archimandrite,  thus  obtained  a  dis- 
tinct  position.     After   this   model  have   all   future 
monastic  institutions  been   framed,  though  there 
were  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  some  char- 
acteristics which  do  not  exist  at  present.^    There 
seems  to  be  reason  in  the  remark  of  a  modern  his- 
torian, that  a  principle  of  liberty  was  the  basis  of 
monasteries  at  their  origin.     No  obligation  of  per- 
petual residence,  other  than  that  of  decency,  ob- 
tained.    A  set  of   devout  persons   congregated   to 
practise  a  rule  of  life  impracticable  in  the  world ; 
but  they  were  not,  at  least  in  the  west,  bound  by 
vows  before  the  sixth  century,  when  St.  Benedict 
founded  his  order.    There  were  even  instances  when 
those  who  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
retired  from  their  monastery  to   live  the   life   of 
hermits.    Another  prominent  feature  of  the  institu- 
tion was,  that  monks  were  regarded  as  laymen,  and 
had  actually  few  among  them  who  were  ordained. 
Like  other  classes  of  men  distinct  from  the  clergy, 
they  were  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  episcopal 
jurisdiction  ;    nor  had  they  for   a   long  time   any 
appointed  priests  for  themselves,  but  were  members 
of  the  diocese  and  parish  in  which  they  lived,  and 
attended  one  common  church  with  the  rest  of  the 

^  Guirot,  France. 
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people.    Many  reasons,  however,  would  have,  and 
in  fact  did  supervene,  to  require  peculiar  ministers 
for  themselves,  without  recurring  to  the  invidious 
motive  of  vying  with  the  secular  clergy,  which  is 
assigned  by  some.     Still  it  is  manifest  that  till  the 
tenth    century  the    monastic    houses   were   never 
emancipated  from  the  episcopal  rule.     In  451,  a  few 
years  after  the  foundation  of  German's  monastery, 
the  following  canon  was  enacted  by  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  :  '*  Let  those  who  have  sincerely  and  in 
truth  adopted  the  solitary  life,  be  honoured  as  is 
just.     But  whereas  some,  who  are  in  appearance 
and  name  monks,  throw  confusion  into  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  by  wandering  into  towns, 
and  attempting  to  establish  of  their  own  accord 
monasteries,  it  is  decreed  that  no  one  shall  build  or 
found  a  monastery  or  a  chapel,  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Bishop  of  the  city.     Let  the  monks  in  every 
city  and  country  be  subject  to  the   Bishops,  live 
quietly,  apply  themselves  to  fasting  and  prayer,  and 
remain  on  the  spot  where  they  have  made  renun- 
ciation of  the  world.     Careless  of  external  things, 
let  them  continue  in  their  seclusion,  unless  the  con- 
trary be  ordered  by  the  Bishop  of  the  place  for  some 
necessary   work."     Allusion    is   here    made   to   the 
Sarabaites  and  Messalians,  fanatics  who,  under  pre- 
tence of  strictness,  committed  many  excesses,  and 
were   generally   reprobated   by   good    men.      The 
authority  of  the  Bishop  was  thus  positively  declared, 
while  the  honour  due  to  the  monastic  body  was 
sanctioned  by  the  same  decree.    At  that  time  no 
exception  to   episcopal  rule  was  claimed  by  any 
appeal  to  the  Pope.     If  we  may  attribute  partiality 
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to  the  see  of  Rome,  it  inclined  certainly  to  the  side 
of  the  clergy  against  the  monks.  There  are  angc.y 
expressions  on  record  of  Pope  Celestine,  who  lived 
about  this  very  time.  They  were  called  forth  by 
the  great  tendency  of  the  age  to  escape  from  ecclesi- 
astical obedience,  and  by  the  excesses  of  fanaticism. 
The  discipline  and  order  of  the  hierarchy  were  the 
great  object  at  which  the  Church  of  Rome  aimed 
in  the  fifth  century.  And  to  this,  not  to  any  settled 
disapprobation  of  the  system,  must  be  attributed 
the  occasional  rebukes  which  the  Popes  directed 
against  the  monks.  At  Rome,  as  well  as  in  the  rest 
of  Christendom,  religious  houses  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  after  the  first  impression  of  strangeness 
had  rapidly  passed  away,  obtained  the  same  favour 
as  elsewhere.^ 

Monasticism  was  introduced  into  the  West  in  the 
following  manner.  In  340,  St.  Athanasius,  during 
the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  Arians,  came  to 
Rome,  and  there  made  known  the  practices  of 
Antony  and  other  Egyptian  monks.^  Convents 
were  established  forthwith  in  that  city.  St.  Euse- 
bius,  of  Vercelli,  carried  out  the  same  plan  in  other 
parts  of  Italy,  and  soon  after  Milan  followed  the 
example.^  Hence  St.  Martin  issued  to  found  a 
monastery  at  Tours,  as  we  have  seen.  Two  thou- 
sand persons  in  process  of  time  are  said  to  have 

^  The  passages  alluded  to  by  Guizot,  in  his  endeavour  to  establish 
the  contrary  opinion,  can  hardly  be  said  to  make  for  him  ;  the  opposite 
inference  would  be  best  drawn  from  them,  especially  when  compared 
with  others  of  the  same  writers. 

'^  See  Gieseler,  Church  Hist.  Monastic  System. 

s  Mabillon,  Acta  S.  S.  Ord.  Ben.  Praefat.  §  7. 
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congregated  under  his  discipline.^  But  no  fixed 
rule  such  as  afterwards  was  instituted  determined 
all  their  actions.  Sulpitius  Severus,  the  biographer 
of  St.  Martin,  describes  their  habits  after  this  man- 
ner: 2  "  St.  Martin  made  himself  a  monastery  about 
two  miles  out  of  the  city.  So  secret  and  retired 
was  the  place,  that  he  did  not  miss  the  solitude  of 
the  desert.  On  one  side  it  was  bounded  by  the 
high  and  precipitous  rock  of  a  mountain,  on  the 
other  the  level  was  shut  in  by  the  river  Loire, 
which  makes  a  gentle  bend.  There  was  but  one 
way  into  it,  and  that  very  narrow.  His  own  cell 
was  of  wood.  Many  of  the  brethren  made  them- 
selves dwellings  of  the  same  kind,  but  most  hol- 
lowed out  the  stone  of  the  mountain  which  was 
above  them.  There  were  eighty  scholars  (at  that 
time)  who  were  under  training  after  the  pattern  of 
their  saintly  master.  No  one  had  aught  his  own; 
all  things  were  thrown  into  a  common  stock.  It 
was  not  lawful,  as  to  most  monks,  to  buy  or  sell 
anything.  They  had  no  art  except  that  of  tran- 
scribing, which  was  assigned  to  the  younger  ;  the 
older  gave  themselves  up  to  prayer.  They  seldom 
left  their  cell,  except  to  attend  the  place  of  prayer. 
They  took  their  meal  together  after  the  time  of 
fasting.  No  one  tasted  wine  except  compelled  by 
bodily  weakness.  Most  of  them  were  clad  in 
camel's  hair ;  ^  a  softer  garment  was  a  crime,  and 

1  H^liot.     Discours  prelim,  and  torn.  v.  p.  6i. 

«  Vid.  Transl.  Church  of  the  Fathers,  and  compare  the  original.  Ed. 
Octav.  Lugd.  p.  498,  500,  516,  517,  541,  S5i»  566;  the  whole  of  the 
first  dialogue. 

*  See  the  print  in  Heliot,  torn.  i.  p.  160. 
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what  of  course  makes  it  more  remarkable  is,  that 
many  of  them  were  accounted  noble,  who,  after 
a  very  different  education,  had  forced  themselves 
to  this  humility  and  patience,  and  we  have  lived 
to  see  a  great  many  of  them  Bishops''"^ 

There  was  indeed  much  in  this  institution  which 
would  influence  the  feelings  of  German,  but  it  was 
as  yet  too  indefinite  to  be  used  as  a  model  for  his 
own,  and  something  more  to  the  purpose  had  been 
introduced  in  his  time  by  Cassian,  from  which  Mar- 
moutier  itself  may  afterwards  have  borrowed.  Cas- 
sian, according  to  some,  was  a  Scythian  by  birth ; 
but  more  probably  he  was  a  native  of  Provence,  in 
France.  In  his  early  youth  he  went  to  Palestine, 
and  then  became  a  monk  at  Bethlehem.  After  this, 
with  one  companion,  he  visited  the  deserts  of  Egypt, 
and  familiarised  himself  with  the  habits  of  the  chief 
orders  of  solitaries.^  He  then  went  to  Constanti- 
nople, was  ordained  deacon  by  St.  Chrysostom, 
and  passing  through  Rome,  came  into  France,  and 
stopped  at  Marseilles,  where  he  received  the  Priest- 
hood and  built  a  monastery  in  honour  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Victor  the  Martyr.  This  was  in  409.  He 
also  founded  a  convent  for  women.  He  introduced 
the  custotns  of  the  Egyptian  monks ;  and  his  rule, 
which  he  explained  in  his  books  concerning  mon- 
astic institutions,  became  the  chief  pattern  in  France 
till  the  reform  of  St.  Benedict.  The  most  famous 
monastery  of  all,  namely  that  of  Lcrins,  which  St. 
Honoratus  founded  a  year  after  that  of  St.  Victor, 

^  Sacerdotes.      That  this  is  the  acn»e  of  the  word  in  the  Ffttheri  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  ice  Ducange  ad  voccm. 
•  H^lioi,  torn.  V.  p.  154.     Fleury,  Hi»t.  Eccl.  Lib,  xxiv. 
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in  410,  certainly  borrowed  many  of  its  regulations 
from  Cassian,  who  began  to  write  about  420.  And 
with  this  establishment  German  would  have  been 
well  acquainted  from  a  variety  of  sources,  among 
which  was  his  intimacy  with  St.  Hilary  of  Aries, 
who  had  been  Abbot  of  Lerins,  and  St.  Lupus  of 
Troyes,  once  a  monk  of  the  same  place,  and  the 
brother  of  the  famous  Vincentius  Lirinensis. 

Although  the  works  of  Cassian  convey  the  most 
definite  idea  to  be  obtained  of  the  rise  of  Monasticism 
in  Gaul,  yet  the  introduction  of  Egyptian  customs 
there  described  naturally  was  attended  with  some 
changes,  owing  to  the  climate  and  different  educa- 
tion of  the  natives.  Moreover,  it  is  the  remark  of 
the  writer  himself,  that  no  uniform  plan  was  carried 
out  in  any  country,  and  that  there  were  nearly  as 
many  forms  and  rules  as  there  were  cells  and  mon- 
asteries. And  such  was  the  state  of  things  till  St. 
Benedict,  in  the  sixth  century,  brought  in  a  more 
perfect  code.  Till  then,  the  superior's  will  was 
sometimes  the  law ;  sometimes  custom  and  tradi- 
tion authorised  any  particular  form ;  again,  some- 
times a  few  statutes  were  written.  The  unanimity 
and  consent  of  the  monks  was  the  pledge  of  their 
obedience  and  conformity,  as  perhaps  would  be  the 
case  were  the  monastic  system  reviving  in  our  own 
country.  There  was,  so  to  say,  but  one  order  of 
monks  at  the  time,  all  subjected  to  one  main  law, 
renunciation  of  the  world  and  ascetic  life.  Never- 
theless a  type  existed  of  all  the  institutions  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  ;  namely,  the  Egyptian 
coenobites.  St.  Basil  adopted  their  usages  in  Asia 
Minor,  St.  Athanasius  brought  them  into  repute  in 
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Italy,  and  Cassian  established  them  in  Gaul.  The 
principal  alterations  which  were  here  made  regarded 
the  food  and  clothing  of  the  Western  monks.  The 
natives  of  Gaul  could  not  content  themselves  with 
the  very  scanty  allowance  of  the  Egyptians,  nor 
could  they  endure  the  cold  of  a  northern  climate 
without  additional  covering.^  "  We  cannot,"  said 
Cassian,  "  be  content  with  simple  socks,  and  with  one 
tunic,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and 
so  small  a  hood  as  the  Egyptians  wear,  would  pro- 
voke laughter  rather  than  edify  the  people."  More- 
over, the  practice  of  manual  labour  was  frequently 
laid  aside,  and  reading  and  WTiting  substituted. 
Thus,  under  St.  Martin,  the  monks  had  been  taught 
to  transcribe  books.  Lerins,  it  is  well  known,  was 
the  scat  of  learning  and  literary  occupations. 
Another  deviation  not  to  be  overlooked  was  the 
use  recommended  by  Cassian  of  daily  prayers  in 
common,  after  the  example  of  some  monks  in  Pales- 
tine. For  whereas  the  Egyptians  only  assembled 
for  nocturns  and  vespers,  other  eastern  monks  ob- 
served the  hours  also  of  tierce,  sext,  and  nones.* 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  these  pages  to  enter 
into  further  details  concerning  tlie  customs  of  these 
religious  institutions.  The  spirit,  however,  which 
presided  over  them  may  be  in  part  understood  by 
the  following  sketch  of  the  Egyptians  extracted 
from  Cassian's  works.'    **  They  came  together/'  he 

^  The  >Ayin|;  wa» :  **  Edaciu*  in  Gnc^  i;uU  ot,  in  Gaitb  mtim.** 
Sulp.  Sever. 

»  Fleury^  HUt.  Eccl.  lib.  xxiv. 

'  See  Flevfy,  Hiit.  Ecd.  Lib^  xx^  aad  more  at  l(«^h,  CcQicr,  AoL 
EccL  tonau  xUL 
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says,  "  to  pray  at  evening  and  night,  and  each  time 
recited  twelve  Psahns,  according  to  the  instructions 
given,  as  they  believed,  to  their  forefathers,  by  an 
angel  who  came  and  sang  eleven  Psalms  among 
them,  with  a  prayer  after  each,  and  then  added  a 
twelfth,  with  an  AUeluja,  after  which  he  disap- 
peared. They  read  also  two  lessons,  one  out  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  one  out  of  the  New;  except 
on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  the  Easter  season,  at 
which  times  they  only  read  the  New  Testament,  at 
one  lesson  the  Epistles  or  the  Acts,  at  the  other  the 
Gospels.  After  each  Psalm  they  prayed  standing, 
with  their  hands  extended,  then  prostrated  them- 
selves for  an  instant,  and  arose  immediately  for  fear 
of  falling  asleep,  copying  the  motions  of  him  who 
directed  the  prayers.  A  profound  silence  reigned 
in  the  assembly,  however  large  it  might  be.  One 
voice  alone  was  heard,  namely,  that  of  tlie  Chuntcr 
who  recited  the  Psalm,  or  of  the  Priest  who  said 
the  Prayer.  The  Chanter  stood  upright ;  the  rest 
were  seated  on  low  stook,  because  tJieir  fasting  and 
labour  rendered  them  unfit  for  a  standing  posture. 
If  the  Psalms  were  lonj^  they  divided  them,  desir- 
ous not  to  recite  much  and  rapidly,  but  to  pay 
great  attention.  The  signal  for  prayer  was  given 
by  a  horn,  and  one  was  appointed  to  awake  the 
brethren  for  the  nightly  prayer.  On  Saturtbys  and 
Sundays  they  assembled  at  nine  in  tlie  morning  for 
the  Holy  Communion." ' 

^  It  does  not  appear  that  Saturday  wis  ever  Vffl  gp  jn  the  Wc«|,  as 
it  was  in  the  East,  with  that  rcvctcr<c  which  the  Jewish  Sibteth  h»d 
taught  the  Eastern  nation. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

ST.   GERMAN  AND   ST.   MAMERTINUS 

One  day  as  German  was  coming  out  at  the  door  of 
the  monastery  he  had  founded,  he  was  met  by  a 
young  man  who  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  of  his 
eyes  and  the  use  of  an  arm.  The  young  man,  on 
perceiving  him,  fell  down  at  his  feet  and  did  obei- 
sance.^ German  had  been  apprised  by  Divine  com- 
munication of  the  visit,  and  when  the  stranger 
earnestly  entreated  hiii  a^i:(tancey  he  answered, 
^'  Be  Jiot  afraid,  but  have  confidence/'  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand,  raised  the  suppliant  and  kissed 
him  on  the  chin.  But  the  stranger  drew  back,  ex- 
claiming, **  Far  be  it  from  thee,  O  man  of  God ;  my 
lip»  as  yet  are  not  purified  from  the  embrace  of  the 
devil's  altars."  "Nay,"  returned  Gemun,  "I  am 
assured  that  this  very  night  thou  hast  been  purged 
from  tins  pollution."  The  Bishop  then  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  led  him  thr(^>ugh  the  monastery 
into  the  cell  which  he  had  retservcd  for  himself, 
whenever  he  came  to  the  place.^  He  there  made 
him  sit  down,  and  questioned  him  on  tiie  cause  of 
his  arrival.  Not  satisfied  with  the  account  he  re- 
ceived, he  rebuked  the  young  man  for  conccaUng 

*  '*  Qwem  procideas  in  terrain  ftdoravi^— Const. 
*  See  Hen'ciB  de  Mir.  2X 
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some  important  circumstance,  adding  that  he  had 
been  acquainted  already  with  everything.  He 
afterwards  conducted  him  to  the  town  of  Auxerre, 
and  entered  the  church,  where  the  clergy  and  a 
number  of  laymen  were  assembled.  In  the  hearing 
of  all  he  then  desired  the  stranger  to  give  a  com- 
plete relation  of  all  that  had  happened  to  him. 
Whereupon  the  young  man,  who  perceived  no- 
thing could  be  concealed,  addressed  the  multitude 
in  the  following  manner  : — ^ 

"  My  name  is  Mamertinus  :  I  was  a  servant  of 
idols,  and  an  ardent  worshipper  of  Jupiter  and  the 
rest  of  the  false  gods,  insomuch  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  I  could  be  dragged  away  from  their 
images.  On  one  occasion,  while  I  was  paying  my 
wretched  veneration  to  their  statues,  suddenly  I  lost 
the  sight  of  one  of  my  eyes,  and  one  of  my  hands 
withered  up.  Supposing  I  had  incurred  their  dis- 
pleasure by  some  transgression,  I  poured  forth 
abundant  tears  of  penitence,  and  implored  their 
forgiveness.  As  I  was  one  day  returning  to  the 
temple  of  the  gods  to  repeat  my  lamentations,  I  was 
met  by  one  Sabinus,  who  was  clad  in  the  habit  of  a 
monk,  and  wore  the  tonsure.  After  we  had  ex- 
changed some  words,  he  asked  the  cause  of  my 
affliction,  and  the  religion  I  professed.  'The  reli- 
gion of  Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  Apollo  and  the  other 
gods/  was  my  answer,  'and  I  am  hastening  to 
obtain  absolution  and  soundness  of  body  at  their 
altars.'  'You  err,'  replied  Sabinus,  'because  you 
know  not  the  truth,  and  this  is  the  real  cause  of 

1  Mamertinus  published  the  account  himself,  and  it  is  inserted  in 
Constantius's  Life  of  St.  German. 
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your  sufferings.  Had  those  gods  whom  you  wor- 
ship any  knowledge  and  understanding,  they  would 
not  remain  blind,  dumb,  deaf,  void  of  smelling, 
motionless,  mutilated,  or  bound  with  iron  and  lead, 
as  we  see  them.  Of  them  does  the  Holy  Scripture 
speak  when  it  says,^  "They  have  mouths  and  speak 
not ;  eyes  have  they  and  see  not ;  they  have  ears 
and  hear  not;  noses  have  they  and  smell  not." 
And  with  regard  to  their  worshippers,  the  same 
Psalmist  proceeds  to  say,  "  They  that  make  them 
are  like  unto  them,  and  so  are  all  such  as  put  their 
trust  in  them."  Consider  the  punishment  prepared 
for  worshippers  of  statues,  and  then  apply  it  to 
yourself.  If  you  would  recover  your  sight  and 
touch,  follow  my  injunctions.  In  the  Church  of 
Auxerre  there  is  a  man  of  eminent  holiness,  called 
German  (whose  minister  I  am  among  the  clergy). 
Christ  manifests  Himself  to  him  as  it  were  face  to 
face,  and  the  most  wonderful  cures  are  performed 
by  him.  Leave  your  idols,  and  go  seek  him  there.' 
"  I  thanked  Sabinus,  and  desired  him  to  direct 
me  to  the  Bishop  he  thus  commended.  Pleased 
at  my  readiness,  he  guided  me  to  an  elevation 
called  Mons  Matogenes,  and  thence  showed  me 
my  road  in  the  plain  beneath.  When  he  had  left 
me  I  proceeded  with  some  alacrity.  And  though 
the  rain  had  not  ceased  to  fall  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  and  my  garments  were  soaked,  nevertheless 
I  continued  boldly  my  journey.  About  five  o'clock, 
however,  as  the  night  was  drawing  on,  the  rain 
increased  with   such  violence,  and    the  darkness 

1  Ps.  cxv. 
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became  so  profound,  that  I  was  unable  to  discern 
my  way.  It  was  with  difficulty  I  arrived  at  the 
Cemetery.^  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  repeated 
lightnings  rent  the  clouds.  I  was  in  great  anxiety 
to  find  a  place  of  refuge.  At  last,  by  the  constant 
glare  of  the  lightning,  I  discerned  a  small  cell  in 
which  there  was  a  tomb.  Having  entered,  and 
finding  nothing  else  to  rest  myself  upon,  I  laid  me 
down  on  the  tomb  itself,  ignorant  of  the  remains 
it  covered.  Hardly  had  I  entered,  when  a  sudden 
light,  equal  to  that  of  the  day,  shone  through  the 
cell.  Not  curious  about  the  cause  of  it,  I  placed 
my  little  basket  under  my  head,  my  staff  at  my 
side,  and  fell  fast  a^sJccp. 

*'Thc  thunder  awoke  me  soon  after,  and  io  !  I 
beheld  at  the  entrance  of  the  cell  a  young  man  in 
while  and  glittering  garments.  Struck  with  awe 
z\  the  apparition,  I  turned  my^eJf  round  and 
lay  flat  upon  the  tomb.  Prompted  by  fear,  I  gave 
vent  to  this  prayer:  *0  God  of  the  Christians, 
whom  German  doth  serve  in  holiness,  and  who 
hast  granted  him  that  virtue  which  I  am  about  to 
seek,  deliver  me  from  the  dread  which  has  seized 
my  mind.'  While  I  thus  prayed,  the  young  man 
at  the  door  exclaimed  in  a  voice  full  of  the  sweetest 
melody  :  '  Holy  Corcodcmus,  holy  Corcodemus, 
Lcvite  of  Christ'*  When  he  had  uttered  these 
words  an  ans\%w  came  from  the  tomb  :  '  I  know 
who  thou  art,  and  hear  thy  voice ;  tell  me,  I  pray 
thee,   brotJicr   Fiorenlinus,    what   wilt   thou    with 

*  Tbt  Mem  Auincw  mcstkuxd  before. 

»  The  Uviiei  umfrr  tbe  judaic  Uw  being  wlierior  to  ehr  Priwu, 
the  t«m  wooM  apply  to  Um  Dticcm  «kkr  the  ChriftiAn  Di^pcnsition. 
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me  ? '  Florentinus  replied  :  ^  Rise  up  quickly. 
The  blessed  Bishop  Peregrine,^  with  the  rest  of 
his  company,  are  assembled  in  the  Church  to  per- 
form their  vigils.  St.  Amator  desires  thou  wilt  also 
come  to  their  meeting.'  'Nay,  beloved  brother,' 
returned  Corcodemus,  *  return  to  the  blessed  Bishop 
and  give  him  this  message  :  I  am  not  able  to  leave 
this  cell  to-night,  because  I  am  entertaining  a 
stranger ;  there  is  a  nest  of  savage  animals  about 
the  place  who  are  only  waiting  for  my  departure 
to  devour  him.  May  God  not  deprive  me  of  the 
benefit  of  your  nightly  office.  There  are  two  Sub- 
deacons,^  my  fellows,  besides  me,  Alexander  and 
Jovian,  and  Jovinianus  is  Lector.  Re(M)rt  this,  I 
pray  thee,  to  the  holy  Bishops/ 

"The  young  man  then  retired.  The  mysterious 
nature  of  their  discourse  made  my  blood  run  cold. 
Sleep,  however,  soon  regained  my  wearied  limbs* 
Some  time  before  daybreak  I  thought  1  again  saw 
the  young  man  at  the  entrance  of  the  cell.  He 
called  to  Corcodemus,  saying:  'The  holy  Bishopa, 
Peregrine  and  Amator,  before  they  separate,  intend 
to  celebrate  a  Votive  Mass,*  and  have  sent  me  to 
invite  thee  to  come  and  fulfil  thy  appointed  ministr)*.* 
If  thou  art  anxious  for  thy  gue*t'.s  safety,  Alexander 

^  PiefCfriae  tbe  irU  Bishop  oi  Avuvn.    Sf«  abonriu 

*  Hcftoe  it  appeMs  tJMl  tbe  SutvJwccai  «rre  »  propor  talttiiiie 
for  the  Douootti  At  ecdlMuy  ofteesw  Bwt  kt  the  Mai»»  it  wi  mimaiy 
tbe  Detcee  slxytM  be  present^  fts  ii  »ho«Q  a  little  beloir. 

'  i,i*  the  Eocfaarist  performed  oat  of  the  titml  time  by  volontjuy 
impitbe.  S«e  Doetfife  *d  vocem.  One  might  conjecture  it  c«i|;in»t(xi 
te  the  cipf<e«ioa  of  o«r  Lord :  "  WUh  dcttre  I  ha%v  de»ired  to  e*t 
this  tapper  with  joq.^ 

*  Cofcodtmtu  bftxi  beea  Dc*CQB  b  hk  lifetime,  u  wis  before  sbonwn. 
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can  relieve  thee.  But  they  request  thee  to  bring 
Jovian  the  sub-deacon,  and  Jovinian  the  Lector/ 
After  this  the  tomb  opened,  and  there  came  forth 
a  man  of  beautiful  appearance  clad  in  garments  of 
the  whitest  wool.  He  left  the  cell  and  found  at 
the  door  three  others  dressed  in  white,  whom  he 
saluted  and  called  by  their  respective  names.  Then 
he  addressed  Alexander  :  '  Peregrine  and  Amator 
have  commanded  me  to  go  to  them,  do  thou  pre- 
side in  this  cell  to  guard  the  stranger  from  the 
savage  reptile,  with  her  crew  of  seven/ 

''Afterwards   I   thought  in  my  vision   that  the 
blessed   Deacon    took    me    by   the   hand,   saying, 
'Come   thou    also,    stranger,   to    the    Mass/     We 
then  went  together  to  the  Church,  where  I  beheld 
around  the  altar  five  persons  standing,  dressed  in 
splendid  robes.     I  asked  Corcodemus  the  names  of 
those  who  ministered  at  the  altar.     He  answered  : 
'  He  that  is  standing  in  the  middle  is  the  Bishop 
and   Martyr,  St.   Peregrine,^  with  whom   I  myself 
was  sent  from  Rome  by  command  of  Pope  Sixtus.' 
The  two  persons  at  his  right  hand  are  Amator  and 
Marcellianus,  both  Bishops,  and   those  at  his  left 
Elladius  and  Valerianus,  all  of  which  succeeded  St 
Peregrine  in  their  turn.'^    The  Deacon  then  left 
me  and  advanced  towards  them.     Then  I  thought 
I  heard  St.  Amator  speak  to  the  Deacon,  saying  :  * 

*  See  a  previous  chapter. 

'  Sixtus  II.  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century.    Vid.  supra. 

»  Hence  it  appears  the  middle  of  the  altar  was  the  chief  place :  it  is 
here  assigned  to  the  Founder. 

Mt  was  usual  for  one  of  the  minor  clergy,  before  the  service  of  the 
Eucharist,  to  order  the  Catechumens  to  retire,  as  they  were  not 
allowed  to  be  present  at  the  mysteries.     Stilling.  229. 
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'  Enjoin  silence,  brother,  that  undisturbed  we  may 
perform  our  office,  for  our  brother  Peregrine  is  in 
haste  to  return  to  Baugy,^  and  on  his  account  we 
must  celebrate  the  Sacrifice  somewhat  earlier/  2 

"  Silence  was  then  proclaimed  and  the  Catechu- 
mens' dismissal  announced.  In  the  meanwhile 
I  remained  in  secret  awe  at  the  novelty  of  the 
mystery.  Not  daring  to  advance  to  the  place 
where  the  Mass  was  celebrated,  I  stood  where  the 
Deacon  had  left  me.  Then  St.  Peregrine  ques- 
tioned Corcodemus  about  me.  ^  He  is  my  guest,' 
said  the  Deacon  ;  '  in  order  to  protect  him  I  re- 
frained from  attending  upon  you  before/  After  this 
I  was  brought  up  into  their  presence.  My  whole 
appearance  was  different  from  theirs  :  they  were 
dressed  in  white  robes  and  I  was  in  black.  While 
I  was  musing  on  this  difference,  a  voice  addressed 
by  one  of  the  Bishops  to  Corcodemus  resounded  in 
my  ears.  'Separate  the  stranger  from  our  assem- 
bly and  drive  him  from  the  Church  ;  he  is  unworthy 
to  participate  in  this  ordinance  of  grace,  for  he  is  a 
servant  of  idols/  The  Deacon  was  going  to  obey, 
when  I  fell  at  his  feet  and  used  these  entreaties  :  '  I 
pray  thee,  friend  of  God,  to  intercede  for  me  with 
the  Bishops,  that  they  may  have  pity  on  me  and 
break  asunder  the  bonds  of  demons  which  shackle 
me/  I  was  then  presented  to  them,  and  Corco- 
demus received  orders  to  place  his  hand  upon  my 
head.^    After  a  second  Imposition  of  hands  from 

^  Or  BoUy,  in  Burgundy,  where  Peregrine  had  been  buried.  See 
Chap.  III.  ^  "Consummare  Sacrificium." 

*  The  Catechumens  were  not  blessed  by  the  Bishop  but  by  the 
Deacon,  Confirmation  being  a  subsequent  ordinance  for  the  baptized. 
— Conf.  Newman's  Arians,  p.  49. 
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the  Deacon,  the  Prelates  instructed  me  in  the  duties 
of  my  condition  and  the  ceremonies  which  I  might 
assist  at.  Then  they  enjoined  my  guide  to  conduct 
me  back  to  his  cell  and  send  me  at  daybreak  to 
German,  whose  office  it  was  to  impart  spiritual 
grace  to  me.    We  then  retired. 

"  Before  we  entered  the  cell  I  thought  I  fell  down 
at  the  feet  of  the  Deacon,  and  desired  him  to  tell  me 
how  many  years  had  passed  since  he  came  to  rest 
in  it.     'After  the  martyrdom  of  the  blessed  Pere- 
grine,! on  the  third  day  of  the  same  month,  but  not 
till  some  years  had  elapsed,  did  I  leave  this  world 
to  meet  the  Lord.     I  and  my  brothers  had  wished 
to  be  partakers  of  his  sufferings,  inasmuch  as  we 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  same  commission.2    But 
not  long  after  an   Emperor  was  created,^   distin- 
guished for  his  Christian  profession,  who  put  an  end 
to  the  persecution,  opened  again  all  the  churches, 
and  appointed  orthodox  bishops.    We  thus  failed 
m  our  desires.     My  companions  were  Marsus  the 
Presbyter,    Alexander,    and    Jovian.       Here    they 
buried    me.      They   afterwards,    as    I    learned    by 
divine  intimation,^  died  as  Confessors  of  the  Faith. 
Jovinian,  however,  the  Lector,  by  God's  permission,' 
obtained  the  crown  of  martyrdom.'* 

^  St.  Peregrine's  martyrdom  was  May  i6,  during  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian.     Some,  however,  place  it  under  the  Decian  persecution, 
nearly  fifty  years  before,  erroneously  as  it  appears  from   Tillemont. 
tom.  IV.  Mem.  p.  481. 

2  Of  converting  Gaul.     See  Chap.  III. 

'  Constantine  the  Great. 

^  Comp.  August.  ♦*  De  CurS  pro  mortuis  gerenda." 

'^Concerning  these  Saints,  the  most  accurate  account  is  to  be  found 
in  Tillemont,  Mem.  vol.  iv.  p.  480. 
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''All  these  things  seemed  to  take  place  in  my 
sleep.      On    my   awaking,    immediately    the    cock 
crew.i     Remembering   the    circumstances   of    the 
vision,  I  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  on  my  fore- 
head, as  I  had  been  instructed,  and  lying  prostrate 
on  the  sepulchre  prayed  in  this  manner  with  tears  in 
my  eyes  :  '  O  Lord  God  of  Israel,  who  dwellest  on 
high  and  beholdest  all  things  below,  and  considerest 
from  afar  great  things ;  beside  whom  there  is  no 
God ;  2  Thou  who  didst  visit  this  earth  to  recover 
the  human  race,  and  didst  abide  among  men  ;  by 
whose  merciful  direction  I  this  night,  unworthy  as 
I  am,  have  learnt  the  secret  of  my  salvation  ;  grant 
that  I  may  without  delay  be  brought  into  the  pre- 
sence of  German,  towards  whom  I  have  been  so  far 
guided.'    I  then  rose  up  and  turned  my  eyes  towards 
the  Basilica,^  where   I   beheld  a  large  light  which 
spread  within  and  around  it.    At  the  same  time  a 
voice  issued  in  chants  and  hymns.     I  stopped  to 
listen.    The  strain  which   first  broke  on  my  ears 
was :  '  Let  them  all  be  confounded  that  adore  carved 
images  and  glory  in  their  idols.'     The  next  was  : 
'  Save  Thy  servant,  O  God,  who  trusteth  in  Thee.' 
The  third:  'Blessed  are  they  whose  iniquities  are 
forgiven  and  whose  sins  are  covered.'  *    On  hearing 

^  The  crowing  of  the  cock  is  an  incident  which  is  mentioned  signi- 
ficantly by  writers  of  this  period,  as  bearing  a  mystical  reference  to 
repentance. 

3  These  Biblical  expressions  are  probably  the  colouring  of  Mamertine 
after  his  conversion  ;  or  he  may  have  been  instructed  in  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  before  that  event.     Vid.  Holland,  ad  locum  Const 

*  The  church  built  by  Amator  at  the  spot  where  the  house  of  Rup- 
tilius  stood.     See  Chap.  III. 

*  These  were  the  Antiphons  sung  at  the  end  of  the  Psalms  probably. 
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this  I  prostrated  myself  seven  times  on  the  tomb 
and  prayed  :  '  O  God  of  the  holy  Corcodemus,  re- 
ceive him  that  hasteneth  to  Thee,  and  disappoint 
me  not  in  my  hope  ;  by  Thy  care  and  favour  have 
I  been  brought  to  this  place,  where  I  have  learnt 
the  error  of  my  ways.'  I  rose  again  and  turned 
towards  the  Church,  when,  lo!  another  strain  suited 
to  my  wants :  *  The  Lord  hear  thee  in  the  day  of  tri- 
bulation, the  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  defend  thee.' 
Strengthened  by  these  sounds,  I  fell  down  a  third 
time  in  prayer;  on  rising,  I  found  the  light  had 
disappeared.  I  had  learnt  the  mysterious  virtue  of 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  which  I  repeated  on  my  fore- 
head. At  last  the  day  returned,  and  having  again 
crossed  myself  several  times,  and  given  thanks  to 
my  saintly  host,  I  hastened  to  find  my  future  guide 
and  director.  I  inquired  where  Bishop  German 
lived,  and  was  told  that  to-day  he  was  not  in  the 
town,  but  at  a  monastery  which  he  visited  very 
often  by  passing  the  river  in  a  little  boat.  I  then 
asked  the  way  to  it,  and  proceeded  thither ;  having 
stopped  a  little  at  the  entrance,  suddenly  the  Bishop 
came  out,  who,  to  my  astonishment,  was  acquainted 
with  my  vision,  and  reproached  me  with  endeavour- 
ing to  conceal  the  circumstance  of  the  serpents 
which  lay  in  wait  for  me  at  the  sepulchre." 

When  Mamertinus  had  finished  his  account,  the 
whole  assembly  were  filled  with  joy,  and  blessed 
God,  saying  :  "  Thanks  be  to  Thee,  O  God,  because 
Thou  had  foreordained  this  vessel  of  election  for 
Thyself  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  in  order 
to  manifest  in  him  the  greatness  of  Thy  power  to 
all  and  without  end."    The  Bishop  then  led  him  to 
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the  place  where  Remission  of  Sins  was  granted,^ 
and  having  blessed  the  water  as  the  custom  of  the 
Church  was,  he  baptized  him  according  to  the  usual 
rites.  Mamertinus  then  addressed  German  :  "  My 
lord,"  he  said,  "inasmuch  as  you  have  healed  me 
in  my  inmost  soul,  restore,  I  pray  you,  the  members 
of  my  body,  give  me  back  my  sight  and  my  hand." 
German  answered,  "  Dost  thou  believe  that  I  can 
perform  this  for  thee  ?  "  **l  do  believe,  and  for  this 
purpose  do  I  seek  your  assistance."  German  then 
took  oil,  and  having  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  on 
the  eye  and  hand  of  Mamertinus,  restored  them  to 
their  former  condition.  The  people  immediately 
began  to  praise  God  for  the  works  He  accom- 
plished through  His  servant. 

German  then  desired  them  to  accompany  him  to 
the  place  where  Mamertinus  had  lodged,  to  look 
for  the  serpent  and  her  crew.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  spot,  prayer  was  offered  up,  and  Mamertinus 
showed  the  cell  and  the  tomb  where  he  had  had 
the  vision.  The  Bishop  ordered  the  stone  to  be 
removed ;  eight  serpents  were  found  under  it,  one 
of  which  exceeded  the  rest  in  size.  This  was  the 
mother.  She  raised  her  head  and  stared  upon  all, 
but  especially  German.  "Thou  wicked  serpent," 
said  he,  "dost  thou  still  cleave  to  the  heel  of  the 
human  race,  and  dost  thou  dare,  after  thy  crime 
and  defeat,^  stretch  thy  folds  over  the  limbs  of  the 

*  The  Baptistery  was  often  in  ancient  times  separate  from  the  church, 
as  is  shown  by  the  plan  in  Bingham  (quod  vide). 

*  Praevaricatio  and  Deviclio.  The  latter  word  is  found  in  Tertullian 
for  **  victory."  Possibly  Devinctio  may  here  be  the  proper  reading, 
i,e.  "  binding,"  Satan  being  bound  by  the  triumph  of  the  Cross.  See 
Forcellinus  ad  vocem. 
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venerable  Deacon  Corcodemus  ?  As  the  Lord 
liveth,  thou  deservest  death  with  all  thy  tribe.  But 
since  thou  hast  obeyed  the  Deacon,  and  hast  not 
injured  his  guest,  depart  untouched,  and  avoid 
henceforth  the  abode  of  man.  Let  the  forest  and 
desert  be  thy  dwelling,  do  hurt  to  no  one  on  thy 
way.  Not  I,  but  Christ,  through  me,  charges  thee." 
The  serpent  forthwith,  says  the  writer  of  these 
facts,  as  if  burdened  with  the  mass  of  her  iniquities, 
bowed  the  head,  and  unfolding  her  long  back, 
departed,  and  was  followed  by  the  rest.  On  seeing 
the  vast  size  of  the  beast,  all  fied  in  terror  ;  German, 
however,  remained  motionless,  and  reproved  them 
for  their  want  of  faith.  The  serpent,  we  are  in- 
formed, was  seven  cubits  in  length. 

After  this,  the  chapel  of  the  blessed  Deacon 
Corcodemus,  which  from  the  thickness  of  the  briers 
had  been  known  to  none,  became  the  resort  of  all 
devout  persons,  who  studiously  carried  thither  their 
voluntary  offerings  of  piety .^ 

Mamertinus  gave  himself  up  to  the  monastery 
of  German  with  such  ardour  that  he  never  left  its 
enclosure  without  command  of  his  Bishop  or  his 
religious  brethren.  His  holy  life  and  divine  know- 
ledge became  so  conspicuous,  that  on  the  death 
of  Alodius,^  the  first  Abbot,  he  was  appointed  to 
take  his  place,  and  governed  the  monastery  till 
about  468.  He  died  near  that  time  on  the  21st 
of  April. 

^  Culturam  promeruit,  ccUulae  votivam  gerentes  devotionem. 

^  Alodius  is  the  name  in  the  Martyrol.  Antissiodorense,  not  Alogius. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  Alodius  or  Alogius  was  the  same  as  the  Bishop 
of  Auxerre  of  that  name. 
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The  days  on  which  the  memory  of  the  Saints 
mentioned  in  this  chapter  are  honoured  at  Auxerre 
are  as  follows,  according  to  the  Martyrology  of  that 
town,  published  in  1751.^  Peregrine,  on  the  i6th 
May;  Marcellianus,  13th  May;  Eladius, or  Helladius, 
8th  May;  Valerianus,  or  Valerius,  7th  May;  Amator, 
2nd  May ;  Corcodemus  the  Deacon,  i8th  May ; 
Florentinus,  27th  September ;  Alexander  the  Sub- 
deacon,  4th  February  ;  Jovinianus  the  Lector,  5th 
May ;  Jovianus  the  Sub-deacon,  not  known ;  Alodius, 
28th  September  ;  Mamertinus,  21st  April. 

*  See  Tillemont,  tom.  iv.  480,  &c.,  with  respect  to  the  chronology 
and  acts  of  these  Saints.  See  also  Notes  to  Const,  by  Boschius, 
Bollandist. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

GERMAN'S   FIRST  MIRACLES 

We  have  just  seen  that  Mamertinus  recovered  the 
use  of  his  sight  and  touch  by  the  instrumentality  of 
German ;  the  following  pages  will  record  a  series  of 
miracles,  which  finished  only  with  his  death,  and 
among  which  some  were  of  the  most  astonishing 
nature.  It  has  been  remarked  that  ecclesiastical 
miracles  are  of  a  character  very  different  from  that 
of  Scripture  miracles ;  allowing  the  truth  of  the 
remark",  still  it  seems  more  applicable  to  the  four 
first  centuries  of  the  Church  than  to  the  fifth  ;  and 
again,  to  public  miracles  which  affect  the  Church 
in  general,  than  to  those  which  rather  regard  in- 
dividuals. The  miracles  of  German,  as  will  be 
observed,  bear  in  many  cases  a  strong  resemblance 
to  those  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles.  They  are 
not  less  striking  in  the  power  they  evince,  the 
effects  they  produce,  or  the  publicity  with  which 
they  were  performed.  If  the  consciousness  of  the 
agent  be  a  prominent  feature  in  the  miracles  of 
Scripture,  it  is  not  less  so  in  those  of  German  and 
others  of  the  same  period.  Of  course  this  con- 
sciousness rested,  as  in  the  Apostles'  case,  not  on 
any   feelings   of    self-sufficiency,   but    on   faith    in 

Christ's   merits  and   power.     Thus   we   have    seen 
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that  German  sometimes  thought  it  right  to  declare 
that,  "  Not  he  himself,  but  Christ  through  him, 
gave  the  charge."^  Among  the  earliest  of  his 
miracles  is  the  following  : — 

There  was  a  man  of  a  highly  respectable  character 
called  Januarius.  When  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince made  his  round  of  visits,  Januarius  had  to 
collect  the  tax-money,  and  carry  it  to  the  treasury. 
Prompted  once  by  the  vicinity  of  Auxerre,  he 
deviated  a  little  from  his  straight  course  to  see 
German.  In  the  meanwhile  he  lost  the  tax-bag. 
It  happened  that  a  man  afflicted  with  an  evil  spirit 
had  found  it,  and  absconded  with  it.  Januarius, 
upon  discovering  his  loss,  was  thrown  into  great 
alarm,  and  filled  the  town  with  his  inquiries.  When 
all  failed,  he  ventured  to  require  the  restitution  at 
the  hands  of  the  Bishop,  as  if  he  had  committed 
the  bag  to  him.  Others  would  have  received  the 
charge  with  contempt.  But  German  submitted  at 
once  to  the  responsibility,  and  promised  in  God's 
name  to  restore  the  money.  It  was  the  Sabbath 
day ;  that  is,  Saturday.  German  caused  the  town 
to  be  searched  with  the  greatest  diligence,  but  in 
vain.  Three  days  elapsed — no  clue  appeared.  The 
tax-gatherer,  in  tears,  pleaded  the  punishment  of 
death  which  impended  over  him.  German  exhorted 
him  to  patience  and  confidence.  Thereupon,  he 
ordered  one  of  those  who  were  possessed  with  devils 
to  be  brought  to  him.  By  a  strange  coincidence, 
the  author  of  the  theft  was  the  first  introduced. 
German  examined  and  questioned  him  closely,  told 

*  See  last  Chapter. 
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him  that  the  crime  (whoever  had  committed  it) 
could  not  remain  concealed,  and  adjured  the 
enemy  of  mankind  to  disclose  the  fact.  No  con- 
fession could  be  extorted  as  yet.  The  Bishop  then 
left  his  house,  and  proceeded  to  the  church  to 
celebrate  Mass.i  After  he  had  entered,  accom- 
panied by  the  multitude,  he  gave  the  usual  solemn 
salutation  *  to  the  congregation,  and  fell  prostrate 
to  the  ground.  While  he  was  praying,  the  prisoner 
of  Satan,  who  had  been  brought  to  the  Church,  was 
seen  to  be  raised  in  the  air  above  the  people,  and 
enveloped  in  a  blaze  of  fire.  His  cries  filled  the 
place  and  spread  consternation  among  all.  Sud- 
denly, with  a  loud  voice,  he  called  out  the  name  of 
German,  and  made  public  confession  of  his  theft. 
The  Bishop  then  rose  from  prayer,  advanced  to 
the  head  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  altar,^  and 
evoked  the  evil  spirit.  The  bag  of  money  was  dis- 
covered buried  in  the  ground.  The  acclamations 
of  the  multitude  were  loud  in  German's  honour,  and 
the  report  of  the  action  spread  rapidly.  The 
afflicted  man  forthwith  recovered  the  soundness  of 
his  mind. 

Not  long  after,  a  malignant  fever  infected  the 
town  of  Auxerre.  Its  results  were  imputed,  from 
their  violence,  to  supernatural  influence.  Children 
fell  the  first  victims  :  the  glands  of  their  throats 
unexpectedly  swelled,  and  they  were  carried  off 
within  three  days.     The  malady  then  attacked  every 

*  This  would  be  on  Tuesday,  if  it  was  three  days  after  Saturday. 
In  fact,  every  day  this  office  seems  to  have  been  performed. 

*  This  salutation  would  be  the  "  Dominus  vobiscum  "  probably. 

*  Podium  is  thus  explained  by  Bosch.  BolL  ad  locum. 
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one  else,  with  a  rapidity  and  severity  which  was 
compared  to   the   sword   of   an   avenging   enemy. 
Medical  resources  were  exhausted.     At  last,  in  de- 
spair,  the    people    fled   to   divine    assistance,   and 
sought  the  intercession  of  German.     He  immedi- 
ately took  some  oil,  blessed  it,  and  had  all  the  sick 
touched  with  it.     Its  efficacy  proved  instantaneous  ; 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  disappeared,  and  the 
city  was  at   once   delivered  from  all   danger.     It 
appeared,  says  the  writer  of  the  account,  that  the 
evil  spirits  had  been  the  authors  of  the  fever,  for 
one  of  the  demoniacs  out  of  whom  German  was 
evoking  the  devil,  at  the  moment  of  his  last  par- 
oxysm, affirmed  that  the  prayers  of  the  Bishop  had 
prevailed  in  putting  them  to  flight.    The  sight  of 
his  piety  and  devotedness  had  provoked  their  fury 
to  exert  itself  in  tormenting  his  flock. 

It  was  the  custom  of  German  to  visit,  on  alternate 
days,  the  Church  and  the  Monastery,  to  superintend 
the  functions  of  the  Clergy  on  one  hand,  and  of  the 
Monks  on  the  other.  One  day  he  was  prevented 
from  going  to  the  Monastery  where  his  presence 
was  desired,  and  he  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of 
unavoidable  business.  He  was  not,  however,  de- 
tained so  long  as  he  expected,  and  he  resumed  his 
purpose  of  visiting  the  brotherhood,  thinking  to 
take  them  by  surprise.  It  happened  that  in  the 
meantime,  in  the  Monastery,  a  man  possessed  with 
an  evil  spirit  was  thrown  into  one  of  his  fits,  in  the 
middle  of  which  he  screamed  out  that  German  was 
already  at  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  could  not  pass 
without  a  boat.  The  Abbot,  who  had  received  the 
refusal  of  the  Bishop,  imputed  his  cries  to  the  evil 
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one.  But  as  he  continued  in  the  same  assertions, 
Alodius  (this  was  the  Abbot's  name)  sent  one  of  his 
Monks,  who  brought  back  a  confirmatory  report. 
A  boat  was  immediately  despatched,  and  the  Bishop 
passed  over  and  was  welcomed  by  all  the  brothers. 
When  he  was  informed  of  what  had  passed,  he  fell 
down  to  pray,  and  the  Monks  imitated  him.  While 
they  were  in  this  situation,  the  same  fact  occurred 
as  was  described  above  ;  the  demoniac  was  sud- 
denly raised  into  the  air  and  suspended  by  the  in- 
visible chains  of  Satan,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
narrator.  When  they  got  up  from  prayer,  German 
evoked  the  spirit,  and  healed  the  man. 

In  the  three  instances  here  described  we  evi- 
dently remark  a  family  likeness.  The  power  of  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  over  mankind  is  the  prominent 
feature  of  them.  It  is  well  known  that  exorcisms 
in  the  early  Church  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  they  have  been  enumerated  among  the  miracles 
of  ecclesiastical  times  with  the  avowed  contempt  of 
some  modern  writers.^  Nor  is  there  any  way  of 
procuring  credit  to  them  among  those  who  are  not 
strongly  impressed  with  the  truth  "that  we  wrestle 
not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  princi- 
palities, against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  dark- 
ness of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  (or 
rather  *  wicked  spirits')  in  high  places ;"  2  that  is, 
against  the  "  wiles  of  the  devil."  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, which  must  have  weight  with  serious  minds, 
that  few  things  have  been  more  universally  realised 
in  the  Christian  world  for  the  first  fourteen  cen- 

^  See  Douglas,  in  Essay  on  Miracles,  p,  xxxv, 
*  Philipp.  vi. 
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turies,   than   the   direct,   and  so   to   say,   personal 
agency  of  the  devil.     Even  the  cool  and  cautious 
Eusebius  speaks  of   Satan  in  terms  strictly  appli- 
cable to  a  visible  and  living  enemy.    In  the  eleventh 
century,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  1  of 
his  time  fills  a  great  part  of  his  own  history  with 
examples  of  the  presence  of  evil  spirits.     But  these 
actions  of  German's  were  merely  the  prelude  to  the 
greater  miracles  which  he  performed  subsequently, 
and  which  we  shall  see  were  more  closely  parallel 
with  those  of  our  Lord.     It  would  seem  they  were 
reserved  to  the  time  when  he  should  have  received 
his  Apostolic  commission,  and  when  contact  with 
paganism  and  heresy  should  require  a  more  special 
manifestation  of  divine  power.     And  upon  inquiry, 
it  will  be  found  perhaps  that  a  great  part  of  those 
miracles  which  are  considered  the  most  wonderful, 
were  done  by  men  who  had  to  convert  nations— St. 
Martin,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Palladius,  St.  German. 

Two  more  incidents  may  here  be  noticed  before 
we  proceed  to  the  more  important  events  of  Ger- 
man's life.  He  was  once  travelling  in  winter.  Op- 
pressed with  fatigue  and  the  effects  of  his  long  fasts, 
he  retired  towards  the  evening  with  his  attendants 
to  a  deserted  ruin  not  far  from  his  road.  The  place 
was  said  to  be  infested  with  evil  spirits ;  and  it  was 
conspicuous  for  its  wild  and  rugged  appearance. 
He  was  not,  however,  hindered  from  taking  up  his 
abode  there  for  the  night.  His  followers  on  arriv- 
ing began  to  prepare  their  supper,  and  sat  down  to 
eat.    St.  German  abstained  from  all  food.     In  the 

1  Guibertus  Novingenti. 
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meantime,  the   Reader  ^  read   aloud   some   pious 
work,  after  the  manner  introduced  into  monasteries, 
and  which  still  is  observed  in  religious  houses.     As 
he  continued  his  task,  German  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 
Immediately  a  spectre  appeared  before  the  Reader, 
and  a  violent  shower  of  stones  beat  against  the  walls 
of  the  ruin.     The  young  man,  alarmed,  awoke  the 
Bishop,  who  in  the  name  of   Christ   adjured   the 
spectre  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  visit.    The  mys- 
terious personage  answered,  that  he,  with  another, 
had  formerly  been  the  perpetrator  of  great  crimes^ 
for  which  after  death  they  had  remained  unburied, 
and  had  been  deprived  of  the  rest  allowed  to  other 
departed  spirits.     German  having  ascertained   the 
spot  where  the  bodies  of  these  wretched  men  had 
lain,  assembled  on  the  following  morning  the  people 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  employed  them  in  re- 
moving the  ruins.     After  much  labour,  they  found 
two  corpses  loaded  with  iron  chains.     ''Then,  we 
are  informed,  according  to  the  Christian  custom  of 
burial,  a  pit  was  made,  the  chains  taken  off,  linen 
garments  thrown  over  them,  and  intercession  offered 
up  to  obtain  rest  for  the  departed  and  peace  for  the 
living."     Henceforth  the  spot  was  again  inhabited 
and  grew  into  a  prosperous  and  flourishing  abode. 

During  the  same  journey  he  retired  one  evening 
to  the  dwelling  of  some  persons  of  humble  con- 
dition. Though  he  could  command  the  attentions 
of  the  wealthy  and  great,  yet  he  often  avoided 
them,  and  frequented  the  lower  ranks  of  life. 
While  he  was  thus  lodged,  he  passed  the  whole 

»  The  Reader  or  Lector  was  one  of  the  minor  clergy  in  early  times. 
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night  in  prayer,  as  was  his  practice  after  our  Lord's 
example.     Daylight  broke  in,  and  to  his  surprise 
the  cock  failed  to  herald  in  the  morning.    He  asked 
the  reason,  and  learnt  that  an  obstinate  taciturnity 
had  succeeded  to  the  usual  cry.     Pleased  at  finding 
an   opportunity  of  rewarding  his  hosts,  German 
took  some  wheat,  blessed  it,  and  gave  it  to  some 
of    the  birds  to   eat,   whereby   he  restored    their 
natural  faculties.    A  deed  of  this  kind,  which  might 
have  been  forgotten  by  the  rich,  was  likely  to  re- 
main  fixed    in    the   memory   of    the   poor.      The 
appreciation  of  any  action  depends  generally  on 
the  degree  of  utility  which  it  conveys  to  different 
people,   and   circumstances  which    appear    trivial 
to  some  are  important  to  others.    Thus  could  our 
Lord  adapt  His  wonderful  signs  to  the  wants  of 
men,   at   one    time    turning   water    into    wine,   at 
another  multiplying  the  loaves,  at  another  taking 
a  fish  for  a  piece  of  money  which  it  contained. 
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CHAPTER   X 

BRITAIN   IN  429    A.D. 

"About  this  time,"  says  Constantius,  "an  embassy 
came  from  Britain,  which  informed  the  GaUican 
Bishops  that  the  Pelagian  heresy  had  widely  spread 
among  the  Britons ;  for  which  reason  they  were 
requested  to  give  their  immediate  assistance  to  the 
Catholic  Faith.  Thereupon  a  large  synod  was 
gathered,  and  by  the  judgment  of  all  present, 
German  and  Lupus  were  unanimously  entreated 
to  defend  the  cause,  as  lights  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  bishops  of  Apostolic  character,  who, 
though  bound  to  earth  by  the  flesh,  dwelt  in  heaven 
through  their  virtues.  They,  like  heroic  champions, 
readily  undertook  the  task,  heedless  of  the  labours 
it  involved,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  the  work." 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  causes  which  occa- 
sioned the  visit  of  German  to  our  island,  there  is 
much  that  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the 
learned,  and  still  more  which  requires  illustration, 
to  enable  the  general  reader  to  obtain  a  definite 
view  of  his  mission.  For  the  first  time  we  are 
here  introduced  to  the  people  of  Britain,  in  a  some- 
what abrupt  manner.  Nor  are  we  accustomed  at 
present  to  the  idea  of  our  nation  sending  for  assist- 
ance to  France;  and  interference  from  abroad  in 
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our  religious  controversies  is  the  last  thing  which 
most  men  would  welcome.    Two  things  necessarily 
demand  explanation,— the  nature  of  the  Political 
Union   of    Britain   with   the   rest    of    the   Roman 
Empire,  and  the  nature  of  that  Religious  Unity 
which  bound  together  the  different  parts,  including 
Britain,  of  Christendom.     Both  these,  it  is  hoped, 
will  appear,  by  inquiring  as  briefly  as  may  be  into 
the  state  of  Britain  in  the  fifth  century,  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Pelagian  heresy,  and  into  the 
circumstances   of  the  Council  which  Constantius 
mentions.      If   the   history  of   this   period   of   our 
history  has  been    considered    uninteresting,   it   is 
for  want  of  clearness  and  precision  in  our  popular 
sources    of    information.      Antiquarian   researches 
are  seldom  read,  and  it  requires  some  patience  to 
discern  the  truth  amid  their  discordant  views.    To 
supply  partially  the  need  of  this  trouble,  without 
pretensions  to  original  investigation,  is  the  chief 
object  of  the  following  pages. 

Gildas,  a  waiter  who  flourished  not  long  after 
the  events  here  related,  tells  us  that  Britain  was 
situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ocean  ;  i— there  is 
nothing  in  the  fact  but  what  we  all  know ;  but  it 
is  worth  the  while  observing,  that  whereas  the 
Atlantic,  among  the  ancients,  received  the  name 
of  Ocean,  the  Channel  which  divides  England  and 
France  was  included  under  that  appellation.  Amid 
the  devastations  which  a  civilised  age  may  be  said 
to  have  spread  throughout  this  rich  country,  there 

»  "Trans  Oceanum."  Gildas,  cd.  Stevenson,  1838,  p.  19.  Vid. 
etiam  Bed.  Ephemeris  Oct.  i,  and  icriptores  aetat.  passim.  Lucan. 
Pharsal.  lib.  iv. 
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is  still  reason  for  all  to  admire  its  beautiful  pastures, 
its  luxuriant  woods,  and  green  hills.  But  in  Gildas's 
time  it  should  seem  that  nature  and  art  were 
tempered  in  that  happy  manner,  which  at  once 
made  the  land  habitable  and  fertile,  while  it  left 
room  for  the  poet  or  the  hermit  to  indulge  their 
love  for  solitude.^  He  tells  us  that  by  the  mouths 
of  the  Thames  and  the  Severn,  the  riches  of  foreign 
countries  were  brought  into  Britain,  and  thence 
spread  through  the  land  by  many  minor  streams ; 
that  Britain  was  adorned  with  twenty-eight  large 
cities,  besides  other  fortified  places;  in  all  which 
there  was  a  vast  display  of  strong  walls,  gates, 
towers,  edifices  some  of  which  were  equally  re- 
markable for  their  magnitude  and  their  solidity.  An- 
other author  tells  us  the  names  of  these  twenty-eight 
cities,  and  as  there  are  many  which  the  reader  may 
like  to  recognise,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give 
them  in  the  original,  as  well  as  the  present  idiom. 
It  will  be  remarked  the  word  Caer  is  applied  to  all. 
In  the  British  tongue  it  signified  City ;  and  as  in 
the  Roman  lists  of  towns  the  word  Civitas  was 
prefixed,  so  it  happened  with  the  British  word 
Caer. 

i^  Caer  Guorthigern  (a  town  in  Monmouthshire). 
2^  Caer  Guiuntguic,  Norwich  in  Norfolk,  or  Winwick  in 
Lancashire.  2 

3^  Caer   Mincip,    Verulam^   where   the    Church  of  St. 


^  Gildas,  p.  II  et  p.  15.  Vid.  etiam  Ranulph.  Higden.  Hist.  Brit, 
cd.  Gale,  p.  197. 

•  Nennius,  p.  62,  ed.  1838,  Stevenson.  Usher,  Primord.  p.  59,  ed. 
40.     Vid.  et  Antonin.  Itinerariam. 
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Alban's  was  built,  and  which  was  a  Roman  municipal  city, 
according  to  Tacitus. 

40  Caer  Ligualid,  Lugubalia,  in  Latin,  Carlisle  in  Cum- 
berland. 

50  Caer  Meguaid  (in  Montgomeryshire),  called  by  the 
Romans  Mediolanum,  or  Milan. 

60  Caer  Colun,  Colchester,  called  by  the  Romans  Colonia. 

70  Caer  Ebrauc,  this  is  the  famous  town  of  York,  which 
in  Latin  was  Eboracum. 

8^  Caer  Custoient,  that  is,  the  town  of  Constantius.^ 
"Here,"  says  Nennius,  "Constantius  the  Emperor  (the 
father  probably  of  Constantine  the  Great)  died;  that  is, 
near  the  town  of  Caer  Segeint,  or  Custoient,  in  Carnarvon-, 
shire."  There  was  an  inscription  in  Nennius's  time  left 
on  his  tomb,  which  bore  witness  to  his  death.  He  had 
enriched  the  town  greatly,  insomuch  that  there  were  no 
poor  persons  to  be  found  in  it.  It  was  called  by  the 
Romans  Segentium  and  also  Minmanton. 

9O  Caer  Caratauc,  Salisbury. 

iqO  Caer  Granth,  Cambridge  (in  Gloucestershire,  thinks 
Usher,  though  others  believe  it  to  be  the  more  famous 
Cambridge). 

II 0  Caer  Maranguid,  called  in  Latin  Mancunium,  Man- 
chester, 

\2^  Caer  Lundein,  London  (Londinum),  the  metropolis 

of  the  kingdom. 

13O  Caer  Ceint,  Canterbury  (Cantuaria). 

14O  Caer  Guiragon,  Worcester  (Vigornia). 

15O  Caer  Peris,  Forchester. 

16°  Caer  Danu,  called  in  Latin  Dan  us,  Doncaster. 

17O  Caer  Legion,  civitas  Legionum,  Chester, 

18^  Caer  Guricon,  Warwick, 

19O  Caer  Segeint,  Silchester^  near  Reading  in  Berkshire, 
on  the  Thames. 


*  Nennius,  p.  20, 
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2o<^  Caer  Legion  guar  Usic,  Our  Ltfi%  en  ike  UsJk,  in 
Latin  Urbs  Legionis  ad  I$CAm. 

21^  CaerGuent,  ^/VirA^j/^r,  called  by  the  Roznaivs  Venta 
Belgarum  (afterwards  Wintoniji). 

2  2^  Caer  Brithon,  Bristol, 

23^  Caer  Lerion,  Leicester. 

24°  Caer  Draitou,  Drayton  in  Shropshire. 

25^  Caer  Pensa  vel  Coyt,  ExiSir^ 

26<^  Caer  Urnac,  Wroxdcr  in  Shropshire^  called  by  the 
Romans  Uriconium. 

27^  Caer  Celemion,  in  Somersct^ire,  CamaUt, 

28^  Caer  Luit  Coyt,  Lincoln* 

But  these  twenty-eight  cities  were  by  no  means 
all  that  could  pretend  to  the  rank  of  towns  ;  they 
were  probably  the  principal.  Gibbon  aftirm*,*  with 
apparent  tnith,  that  there  were  ninety-two  con- 
siderable towns  in  Britain  which  had  arisen  under 
the  protection  of  the  Romans^  thirty-three  of  which 
were  distinguished  above  the  rest  by  superior 
privileges.  And  in  fact  Nennius  esteemed  the 
minor  towns  to  be  countlcss^"^  and  Bede  speaks  of 
twenty  strong  towns  added  by  Vespasian  in  one 
campaign  to  the  rest  of  the  Roman  possessions, 
which  implies  that  there  were  many  besides;  and 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Gildas  him.self,  a  contem- 
porary, to  an  important  town  not  mentioned  in  the 
list  given^  namely  Bath,  which  sustained  a  memor- 
able siege.  On  the  other  hand,  while  these  cities 
spread  affluence  around  and  encouraged  the  pro- 

>  VoL  sv.  p.  151.  H«  quolpi  Riduftl  of  QSt^ncmMt.  I>c  SiKa 
Brit  p.  56c 

t  «•  iMUMn,*'  Nenn.  (x  ^  *«OppidA,'*  Bede  de  sex.  Aettt  4033 
Asm.     *'  RairlnnietM  amM.*'    Gt!da».  p.  33. 
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pcss  of  civUisation,  there  were  not  venting  vast 
ranges  of  uncultivated  ground  and  woodland,  with 
all  the  beauty  which  nature  alone  can  confer.    It  is 
almost  proverbial  that  ancient  Brit;iin  was  covered 
with  forests^  and  the  easy  growth  of  trees  in  this 
climate  would  confirm  the  saying.     With  all  the 
limitations  then  which  the  causes  of  wealth  assigned 
necessarily  require,  it  is  not  difficult  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  Gilda*  when  he  tells  us,  "  that  BriUin 
was  also  decorated  with  broad  meadows  and  plains, 
hills  remarkable  for  their  pleasant  sites,  and  adapted 
to  the  highest  culture,  mountains  affording  ample 
pastures  to  all  kinds  of  cattle,  upon  which  iJowers 
grew  of  all  colours,  so  as  to  present  a  rich  picture 
to  the  traveller,  who  might  think  he  beheld  a  bride 
adorned  with  nuptial  necklaces  and  bnicelets.   The 
streams,"  he  continues,  '^are  lucid  as  crystal ;  some- 
times they  wander  about  the  land   m  abundant 
channels  and  with  grateful  murmuring ;  sometimes, 
as  they  glide  slowly  beneath  the  long  shadowy 
banks,  they  seem  to  fall  into  a  deep  slumber,  form- 
ing themselves  into  lakes  of  pure  and  icy  water/' 
England    then,    in    Gildas's    time,    possessed    the 
charms  which  it  still  owns.    Nor  had  it  lost  them 
in  those  of  Bode.    England  was  still  the  beauteous 
picture  of  Gildii^.* 

On  reading  an  account  of  St.  German's  deeds  and 
miracles  in  Britain,  most  men  would  naturally  ask 
themselves  such  questions  as  the  following :  Were 
the  Britons,  as  they  are  often  represented,  in  such  a 
state  of  ignorance  and  simplicity,  that  the  grossest 


'  *'Bl  tlci^U  te  fUta   BriUAfik  texit."— Eph 
ladrod.  EocL  HiM. 
VOL.  IK 
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acts  of  deception  might  be  practised  among  them 
without  fear  of  being  detected  ?  Had  they  nothing 
of  that  distrustful  spirit  which  wealth  and  soft 
living  introduce?  Had  they  so  little  correspond- 
ence with  foreign  nations,  and  were  they  so  ill 
acquainted  with  their  faith,  customs,  and  life,  as  to 
receive  any  one  as  an  apostle  or  a  teacher  because 
he  assumed  these  characters,  and  claimed  deference 
and  belief  ?  Or  again,  might  the  subsequent  report 
and  account  of  his  deeds  in  Britain  be  so  little 
subject  abroad  to  the  criticism  of  experienced 
judges,  that  any  tale  might  be  circulated  without 
fear  of  exposure,  just  as  one  at  the  present  day 
might  publish  any  relation  of  regions  in  Africa 
unexplored  by  all  but  himself  ?  It  is  believed  then 
that  history  furnishes  an  absolute  negative  to  these 
questions.  And  before  historical  evidence,  there  is 
this  antecedent  probability,  that  all  ages  of  the 
world,  especially  those  which  have  succeeded  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  have  been  much  more  on 
a  level  in  intellectual  and  political  advantages  than 
is  often  supposed.  Man  is  of  an  elastic  nature; 
circumstances  must  be  very  untoward  to  check  its 
expansion.  They  were  not  such  by  any  means  in 
the  fifth  century  in  Britain,  as  will  be  seen. 

Britain  in  ancient  times  seems  to  have  meant  that 
island  which  now  consists  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales.  With  less  precision  apparently  it  some- 
times included  Hibernia  or  Ireland.  Nennius^  gives 
the  names  of  four  races  of  inhabitants,  the  Scots, 
the  Picts,  the  Saxons,  the  Britons.    Three  islands 

*  Nennius,  p.  7.     Ed.  1838. 
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among  those  which  are  situated  near  the  coast  of 
Britain  claimed  the  highest  importance,  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  then  called  Inisgueith  ;  the  Isle  of  Man,  or 
Eubonia,  or  Manau  ;  and  the  Orkney  Islands  to  the 
north,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Ore.  From 
these  geographical  statistics  it  was  usually  said 
"  that  the  governing  power  administered  justice  to 
Britain  and  its  three  Isles."  ^  Without  stopping  to 
inquire  what  truth  there  might  be  in  the  statement 
that  the  Britons  were  descended  from  the  Trojans, 
like  their  neighbours  the  Gauls ;  ^  that  is,  by  the 
posterity  of  ^neas  who  settled  at  Alba  Longa ;  or 
whether  their  name  was  derived  from  Brutus  the 
grandson  of  Ascanius  :  it  is  more  to  the  present 
purpose  to  show  that  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
tury Britain  was  part  of  Gaul.  The  generic  term 
Gaul,  as  a  portion  of  the  Empire,  included  France, 
Great  Britain,  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  seems  to  be 
agreed  by  learned  men  that  the  same  language 
at  this  time  was  spoken  by  the  natives  in  Gaul 
Proper  and  Britain.  The  Pretorian  Prefect  of  all 
Gaul  had  twenty-nine  provinces  under  him,  seven 
in  Spain,  seventeen  in  Gaul,  strictly  so  called,  and 
five  in  Britain.*  There  was  a  Vicarius,  or  what  we 
should  call  a  Lieutenant-Governor  over  each  of 
these  countries.  The  seat  of  government  in  Britain 
was  at  London  or  York,  sometimes  the  one,  some- 
times the  other.  Caer  Leon  in  Wales  seems  to  have 
ranked  next.* 

1  '*  Judicavit  Britanniam  cum  tribus  insulis."     Ibid. 
^  Vid.  Dubos,  torn.  i.  ch.  i. 

^  Valesius    Not.    Gall.    p.    69.      Buchanan,    Cluverius,    Camden, 
Notitia  Imp.  p.  13,  ad  Not.  Dignitat.  vid.  quoque,  p.  95. 
*  Stillingfleet,  p.  199  and  p.  220. 
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A  residence  of  400  years  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans  had  placed  the  nation  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  most  important  provinces  of  the  empire. 
Dacia,  Scythia,  or  Sarmatia,  were  only  occasionally 
visited  by  Roman  armies,  and  though  often  ranked 
among  tributary  provinces,  would  feel  in  a  small 
measure  the  influence  of  Roman  civilisation.  But 
Britain  was  a  regular  division  of  the  Empire, 
subject  to  an  administration  similar  in  all  respects 
to  that  of  other  parts.  Legions  to  the  number  of 
twelve  had  been  kept  there  for  the  repression  of 
external  as  well  as  internal  disturbance.^  Every 
city  had  its  magistrates  and  civil  codes  like  muni- 
cipal towns  elsewhere.  The  imperial  court  itself 
had  been  often  fixed  there.  Julius  Caesar  entered 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  three  times,  according  to 
Nennius.2  Qn  the  last  occasion  he  fixed  his  camp 
at  Trinovantum  47  years  before  Christ.  This  of 
course  was  no  regular  settlement.  But  it  opened 
the  way  to  one.  In  the  year  48  after  Christ,  the 
emperor  Claudius  came  and  reigned  several  months 
in  Britain,*  according  to  the  same  author  and  Bede, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Orkney  Islands,  which 
he  made  tributary.  In  the  year  167,  Lucius,  a 
British  king,  with  the  rest  of  the  petty  sovereigns,* 
received  an  embassy  from  the  Roman  Emperor 
and  Pope  Eleutherius,  whence  it  appears  that  the 
government  of  the  land  was  divided  between  the 
ancient   kings    of    the    Britons    and    the    Roman 

1  Alford,  An.  ad  an.  401,  ubi  Camden. 

^  Pp.  17  and  18.  *  De  Sex  JEtAi.  4007. 

*  ♦*  Reguli."— Nennius,    p.     18.      Bede    de    sex    .Et.    4132    (not 
Eucharisto  but  Eleutherio). 
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settlers.  But  in  the  year  208,  when  Septimius 
Severus  carried  on  the  Caledonian  war,  and  after- 
wards under  Caracalla  his  son,i  the  Island  was 
definitely  invested  with  all  the  privileges  of  a 
Roman  province,  which  it  preserved  till  the  time 

we  are  engaged  in. 

Britain  became  a  favoured  country.     Men  often 
rose  first  to  importance  among  her  downs  and  her 
plains— sometimes  gained  the  imperial   diadem  in 
her  defence  ;  and  they  loved  to  return  to  the  cradle 
of  their   glory.     Septimius  Severus  died  at  York. 
Constantius  died  in  Wales.     Constantine  the  Great 
was  born  at  York,  and  educated  in  the  same  country. 
Afterwards   usurpers   issued  from   the    Island    or 
reigned   in   it.     With   the    exception   of    the   con- 
tinual  aggressions  of   the  barbarians— the   Scots, 
Picts,  and  Saxons— everything  tended  to  increase 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation.     During  the  period 
which   elapsed   from   Claudius's   reign   to   that   of 
Honorius  in   the   fifth    century,  Whitaker,   in   his 
learned  History  of  Manchester,^  thinks  the  British 
monarchs   of    several    tribes    continued    to    reign, 
though  with  subordinate  jurisdiction,  and  in  spite 
of    Gibbon,   "the    public    and    private   kings"   of 
Gildas,8  and  passages  of  Nennius,*  seem  to  favour 
the  opinion.     An  island  under  equal  circumstances 
must  always  be  favourable  to  the  effects  of  peace. 
The    Romans    brought    thither    with    them    their 
luxuries,  arts,  and  sciences,  which  were  essential 
to  their  existence,  and  the  important  colony  had 
become  the   exact  copy   of  the  mother  country. 


^  Gibbon,  voL  i. 
»  Gildas,  p.  33. 


2  Vol.  i.  pp.  247-257. 
*  Nennius,  p.  38. 
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What  Calcutta  is  now  to  London,  London  or  York 
was  to  Rome.  But  the  author  just  quoted  will 
best  stand  in  the  place  of  other  evidence.^  "At 
this  signal  period  "  (that  now  under  review),  he  says, 
''  the  five  provinces  in  general  of  our  country  seem 
to  have  advanced  very  high  in  the  scale  of  political 
perfection.  And  they  even  seem  to  have  attained 
a  more  considerable  degree  of  refinement,  and  to 
have  actually  existed  in  a  more  flourishing  con- 
dition than  any  of  them  knew  for  many,  very  many 
centuries  afterwards.  All  the  improvements  of  the 
Romans  had  necessarily  been  introduced  among 
us.  Our  mines  were  worked  with  the  greatest  skill. 
And  our  towns  were  decorated  with  baths,  temples, 
market-places,  and  porticos.  Our  architects  were 
even  so  remarkably  numerous  and  good,  that  a 
body  of  them  was  sent  by  Constantius  into  Gaul, 
to  rebuild  the  ruined  Augustodunum  with  greater 
magnificence.  And  so  universally  diffused  were 
the  riches  of  the  kingdom,  that  even  after  the  lapse 
of  many  centuries,  and  merely  from  the  scatterings 
of  negligence  or  the  concealments  of  fear,  the  sites 
of  all  the  greater  provinces  remain  generally  to 
the  present  times  inexhaustible  mines  of  Roman 
wealth.  So  absolutely  false  is  the  charge  of 
barbarism  against  the  Britons  of  this  period, 
which  has  been  regularly  transmitted  from  pen  to 
pen  through  a  succession  of  1200  years."  This 
last  sentence  seems  more  particularly  directed 
against  the  early  pages  of  Hume's  history,  which 

*  Tom.  ii.  p.  6.     Hist,  of  Manchester. 

"  See  also  Alford.     Ann.  ad  an.  401.     "  Romani  cum  insulam  sub- 
jugirunt,"  &c. 
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are  very  inaccurate  and  insufficient,  as  he  elsewhere 

shows. 

However,  that  this    prosperity   of    the   Britons 
remained  unimpaired  till  the  great  invasion  of  the 
Saxons,   which   was   subsequent   to   St.   German's 
time,  is  clear  from  the  nature  of   the  devastations 
which  these  barbarians  then  exercised ;  for  Gildas 
tells  us  their  fury  was  spent  upon  the  monuments 
of  Roman  and  British  wealth,  their  columns,  towers, 
streets,  high  walls,  and  fine  houses.^     And  though 
towards  the   beginning   of   the   fifth   century  the 
Emperor  was   obliged  to  recall,  as  we   shall   see, 
the  legions  that  guarded  Britain  to  protect  other 
portions   of  his  dominions,  yet  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  in  twenty,  or  at  most   forty  years, 
all  traces  of  Italian  refinement  would  have  been 
effaced.     Numerous  alliances  and  permanent  settle- 
ments of  foreigners  would  have  taken  place  during 
the  long  period  of  the  Roman  connection  ;  and  as 
at  this  time  the  natives  of  Gaul  had  almost  merged 
their  nationality  into  the  Latin  citizenship,^  so  this 
island,   which   had   been  conquered  by  the  same 
general,   was    now  as   much    Roman   as   British. 
Furthermore,  a  passage  of  Nennius  shows  that  in 
the  later  years  of  Vortigern,  that  is,  about  450,  not- 
withstanding the  many  departures  for  the  defence 
of  Rome,  there  was  still  a  considerable  number  of 
Romans,'  who  kept   that  tyrant   in  awe.     During 
those  forty  years  which  followed  the  retreat  of  the 

1  See  Gildas,  p.  15  and  p.  32. 

^  See  Salvian  De  Gub.  Dei,  passim. 

»  P.  24.     One  MS.  adds,  **  Those  that  remained  there."     See  Ed. 

1838. 
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Romans,  Gibbon  relates  that  the  artificial  fabric 
of  civil  and  military  government  was  dissolved,^ 
and  the  independent  country  was  ruled  by  the 
authority  of  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  muni- 
cipal towns.  Zozimus,  he  continues,  very  accurately 
observes,  that  the  letters  of  Honorius  are  addressed 
to  the  cities  of  Britain  ;  and  he  proceeds  to  give 
the  description  of  this  government,  which  was 
essentially  Roman  in  its  forms,  and  highly  indicative 
of  the  advance  of  British  civilisation. 

If  these  inductions  be  true,  it  would  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  learning  and  literature  were 
in  a  flourishing  condition  in  this  land.  And  in  fact 
we  do  find  the  same  state  of  things  in  this  respect 
as  in  Gaul.2  Schools  and  colleges  were  instituted 
in  all  the  chief  towns,  and  the  usual  rewards  offered 
to  professors  and  persons  who  distinguished  them- 
selves. Hence  it  could  be  said  by  a  contemporary 
writer  that  the  Britons  were  consummate  lawyers.^ 
Christianity,  as  elsewhere,  increased  the  ardour  for 
intellectual  pursuits,  and  learned  divines,  as  well  as 
acute  disputants,  sprung  up  in  the  island.  Fastidius, 
Bishop  of  London,  flourished  about  this  time. 
He  has  left  some  writings  which  are  still  extant. 
Faustus,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Riez,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  of  his  day,  was  a  native  of  Britain. 
Pelagius  (no  honour  doubtless,  but  still  a  case  in 
point)  was  also  born  and  educated  here.  Thus 
the  Bishops  and  Priests  of  this  country,  though 
poor,  were  qualified  in  all  other  respects  to  attend 
the  debates  of  foreign  councils  as  well  as  those  at 

»  T.  iv.  p.  151.  3  stillingfleet.     Origin.  220. 

^  **  Causidicos  Britannos." 
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home.  Some  were  present  at  Aries  in  316,  A.D. 
And  our  churches  attracted  the  attention  of  men  a 
thousand  miles  distant,  St.  Athanasms,  St.  Chrysos- 

tom,  and  St.  Jerome.*  ,    ,      ,  a 

In  the  foregoing  observations  little  has  been  said 
which  does  not  strictly  apply  to  the  time  when  St. 
German  lived  and  came  over  to  Bntam.    To  com- 
plete the  view  of  the  political  state  of  the  country,  a 
rapid  outline  of  the  leading  events  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century  is  necessary.    Those  who 
desire  further  knowledge  of  the  preceding  annals 
of  Britain  must  consult  other  sources,  among  which 
the  life  of  St.  Augustine,  lately  published,  will  natur- 
ally commend  itself.  ,    ,      ,^  .u        a 
By  the  continued  aggressions  of  the  Goths  and 
other  barbarians  upon  Italy  and  even  Rome,  chiefly 
under  the  conduct  of  Alaric  and  Radagaisus   the 
Roman  legions  were  forced  to  leave  Britain,  about 
the  year  401,  to  defend  the  centre  of  the  empire. 
Thus  the   Island  was  left    destitute  of  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  invasion  of  the  Picts,  Scots,  and 
Saxons,  which  last,  we  shall  see,  were  already  known 
for  their  piratical  exploits.    Nor  did  these  enemies 
lose  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  plundering 
the  northern  boundary.'     It  was  a  proverb,  said 
Gildas,*  that  the  Britons  were  as  little  brave  in  war 
as  they  were  faithful  in  peace.     He  returns  often  to 
the  same  charge,  which  is  perhaps  not  to  be  ac- 
cepted without  many  limitations.    He  himself  had 

1  Alford,  401.     StillingHeet,  178. 

2  Vide  Alford,  ad  an.  401.  .  „ 
»  «*  Britanni  non  sunt  in  bello  fortes,  nee  in  pace  fideles. 

*  Gildas  de  Excidio,  p.  15.  also  p.  25. 
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said  that  the  expedition  of  the  usurper  Maximus 
into  Gaul  some  years  before  had  stripped  Britain 
of  her  youth,  which  was  the  first  signal  for  the 
attacks  of  the  Picts  and  Scots.i  However,  so  it  is 
that  little  effectual  resistance  was  made  against  the 
barbarians. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  abode  of  these  people. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Picts  lived  in  what  is  now 
called  Scotland,  but  whether  they  occupied  the 
whole  or  only  the  southern  part  is  not  clear .2  Gil- 
das  clearly  tells  us  the  Picts  were  to  the  north  of 
Britain,  the  Scots  to  the  west  (a  circione),  which 
serves  to  prove  the  Scots  to  be  the  same  as  the 
natives  of  Ireland  or  Hibernia,  and  such  also  is 
Usher's  opinion.^  It  appears  they  were  assisted  in 
their  incursions  by  Norwegians  and  Danes. 

In  the  meantime,  about  the  year  407,  a.d.,  Con- 
stantine  (whom  none  will  confound  with  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  or  his  son)  was  raised  in  Britain  from 
the  rank  of  private  soldier  to  the  dignity  of  Emperor, 
at  the  death  of  one  Gratianus,  who  had  been  in  a 
similar  way  elevated  to  the  throne,  and  had  been 
killed  after  a  reign  of  four  months.  Constantine 
crossed  over  into  Gaul,  which  he  rapidly  reduced, 
but  was  not  long  after  conquered  himself,  and  put 
to  death  by  the  generals  of  Honorius,  the  lawful 
emperor.  This  prince  was  now  no  longer  able  to 
guard  his  distant  provinces,  and  in  409  he  was 
under   the   necessity  of   exhorting  the  Britons  to 

^  Gildas  de  Excidio,  p.  20. 
'  Ibid.  pp.  20,  21. 

»  Usher,  Prim.  Index.  Chron.  p.  1096,  alias  Alford,  Annal,  quern 
vide  406,  407.  *  ^ 
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defend  themselves  as  best  they  could  against  their 
northern  foes.     However,  in  411,  the  Romans,  in- 
duced  by  the  repeated  requests  of  the  Britons,  again 
took  the  command  of  the  island,  and  legions,  with 
Victorinus  the  Prefect,  were  sent  there  to  protect  it. 
Ten  years  after,  a  fresh  supply  was  sent  by  Honorius ; 
and  an  engagement  took  place,  according  to  Gildas, 
with  the  Picts  and  Scots  ^  in  which  a  great  number 
of  them  were  killed,  the  rest  driven  away,  and  the 
captives  recovered.     A  coin  on  which  this  victory 
is  commemorated  has  been  produced  by  Camden 
the  antiquarian.     It  was  at  this  time,  apparently, 
that  the  first  wall  was  made,2  by  the  Romans  and 
Britons  conjointly,  across  the  strip  of  land  which 
divides  Edinburgh  from  Dumbarton,  between  the 
Frith  of  Forth  and  the  river  Clyde,  or,  as  it  is  in  the 
ancient  descriptions,  between  Bodotria  and  Glotta. 
The  emperor  Valentinian  had  by  this  time  succeeded 
to  Honorius,  and  the  Romans  again  were  recalled 
to  protect  him.     As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Picts 
and  Scots  began  their   depredations  afresh  ;    they 
broke  down  the  wall,  which  had  been  made  too 
lightly,  of  mere  earth  and  rubbish,^  and  poured  into 
the  province.    Once  more  the  Romans  were  en- 
treated,   once   more   they  returned.      Aetius,  the 
famous  general  of  the  empire,  who  afterwards  con- 
quered  Attila  at  Chalons,  and  at  this  time  governed 
Gaul,  sent  his  last  succour  to  the  distressed  Britons, 
with  his  lieutenant  Gallio.    The  barbarians  retired, 
and  a  new  wall  was  built,  more  solid  than  the  former, 

»  Vid.  Alford,  ad  an.  428. 

2  Vid.  Usher,  Index  Chron.  p.  1096. 

3  Magis  cespitc  quam  lapide.     Bed.  dc  Sex  ALi.  vid.  et  Hist 
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and  apparently  in  a  different  line  of  country,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway  Frith.     It  was 
then  that  the  Romans,  as  Gildas  tells  us,i  having 
admonished  the  Britons  to  look  to  themselves  alone 
for  defence,   assisted   them   "in  building  forts  at 
intervals  along  the  coast,  towards  the  southern  part 
of  the  ocean  (meaning  the  English  Channel)  where 
their  ships  were  stationed,  because  from  that  quarter 
also  the  fierce  barbarians  were  expected  (alluding 
to  the  Saxons,  who  infested  those  seas),  and  then  bid 
farewell  to  the  natives,  never  again  to  return  to  the 
island."     This  last  event  took  place  not  more  than 
three  years,  according  to  Usher,  seven  according  to 
Alford,  before  St.  German  came  to  Britain.     At  six 
different  times  had  a  wall  across  the  island  been 
built  or  restored  by  the  Romans  ;  first  by  Agricola, 
then  by  Hadrian,  afterwards  by  Septimius  Severus,' 
again  by  Diocletian,  then  by  Theodosius,  and  lastly 
by  the  officers  of  Honorius  and  Valerian.     Hence- 
forth the  Picts  and  Scots  harassed  with  impunity 
the  exposed  regions  of  northern  Britain.     On  one 
occasion,  however,  we  shall  see  a  severe  check  they 
met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  natives,  at  the  time  St. 
German  came  over. 

In  the  meantime  a  king  of  the  Britons  had  come 
into  notice.  Vortigern  is  a  name  which,  like  that 
of  King  Arthur  subsequently,  stands  out  as  the  re- 
presentative, so  to  say,  of  a  period.  In  the  ancient 
chronicles,  from  Gildas  downwards,  he  seems  to 
gather  around  him  almost  every  event  of  import- 
ance that  happened  between  the  departure  of  the 

^  De  Excidio,  p.  24.     Alford,  an.  421. 
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Romans  and  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons.     If  there  is 
a  special  evil  spirit  that  brings  about  revolutions  m 
states,  Vortigern  would  be  the  personification  of  it. 
The  nature  of  the  circumstances,  division  within, 
expectation   without,   are    reasons    merged   in   the 
odium  of  one  individual  character.    Vortigern  in- 
troduced  the   Saxons    into    England.     Vortigern's 
crimes  brought  down  the  vengeance    of    heaven. 
Such  is  the  theme  of  early  historians.    Vortigern, 
in  Nennius,  or  the  work  which  goes  by  his  name, 
written  in  858,  A.D.,  and  all  those  who  have  bor- 
rowed  from  his  history,  is  closely  connected  with 
the  name  of  St.  German  ;  and  as  Vortigern  is  re- 
presented in  colours  which  often  remind  us  of  Saul 
or  Ahab,  so  St.  German  seems  to  exemplify  the 
opposite  traits  of  Samuel  or  Elijah.     Here  is  a  field 
upon  which  one  would  naturally  expect  the  dis- 
ciples  of  that  allegorical  school  which  has  lately 
prevailed  so  extensively  in  Germany  and  elsewhere, 
to  find  a  wide  range  for  their  fancies.    It  would  not 
be  surprising  if  the  personality  of  Vortigern  were 
denied  altogether  (too  gross  an  attempt  would  it 
be  to  deny  that  of  St.  German)  ;  or  if  he  were  sup- 
posed to  be  a  mere  type  of  a  divided,  unsettled,  and 
decaying  constitution,  one  generic  name  to  repre- 
sent  a   multitude   of   petty    tyrants,   which  would 
necessarily  spring  up  when  all  central  government 
was  broken  up.     But  let  us  distinguish  matter  of 
fact  from   matter    of   conjecture.      There    is    un- 
doubtedly  much  mystery  hanging  about  the  per- 
son of  Vortigern ;  but  Vortigern  is,  nevertheless,  a 
true  historic  character.    When  the  Roman  govern- 
ment was  withdrawn  from  Britain,  in  409  (accord- 
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ing  to  Bede),i  the  natives  took  the  administrative 
power  into  their  own   hands.      "The    hereditary 
lords  of  ample  possessions,"  2  to  borrow  Gibbon's 
admissible   inferences,    "who  were   not   oppressed 
with  the  neighbourhood  of  any  powerful  city,  as- 
pired to  the  rank  of  independent  princes,  and  boldly 
exercised  the  rights  of  peace  and  war.  .  .  .  Several 
of  these  British  chiefs  might  be  the  genuine  pos- 
terity of  ancient  kings,  and  many  more  would  be 
tempted  to  adopt  this  honourable  genealogy,  and  to 
vindicate  their  hereditary  claims,  which  had  been 
suspended  by  the  usurpation  of  the  Csesars.  .  .  . 
The  public  strength,  instead  of  being  united  against 
a  foreign  enemy,  was  consumed  in  obscure  and  in- 
testine quarrels ;  and  the  personal  merit  which  had 
placed  a  successful  leader  at  the  head  of  his  equals, 
might  enable  him  to  subdue  the  freedom  of  some' 
neighbouring  cities,  and  to  claim  a  rank  among  the 
tyrants  who  infested  Britain  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Roman  government."     Gildas  and  St.  Jerome 
both  inform  us  that  Britain  at  this  time  was  a  pro- 
vince  fertile  in  tyrants.    Among  these  was  Vorti- 
gern,3  before  he  became  king  of  Britain.    According 
to  Alford,  he  first  was  a  chief  among  the  Danmonii, 
and  called  Count  of  Cornwall,  and  sometimes  Consul 
of  the  Gevissei.     He  had  three  sons,  Vortimer,  Cate- 
girn,  and  Pascent.     About  the  year  438,  it  should 
seem  Vortigern  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  many 
petty  kings  who  divided  the  land,  that  he  might 

^  Bede,  Epitome  Eccles.  Hist. 
*  Gibbon,  vol.  iv.  p.  152. 

'  Vid.  GUd.  p.    IS   et  p.  33.     Alford,  ad  ann.  438;  vid.  Nennius 
P-  39-  ' 
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oppose  the  united  strength  of  the  nation  against 
the  northern  invaders.  Gildas,  Bede,  and  Nennius 
are  uniform  in  calling  him  the  sovereign  of  the 
country,  while  at  the  same  time  they  indicate  the 
weight  which  the  inferior  princes,  according  to  their 
relative  importance,  must  have  had  in  the  public 
councils  and  measures  of  the  state. 


i 


CHAPTER  XI 

PELAGIANISM   IN   BRITAIN 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
British  Church  in  the  fifth  century  with  that  signal  de- 
parture from  its  purity  in  the  heresy  of  Pelagianism. 
What  the  consequences  of  the  cessation  of  Dio- 
cletian's persecution  proved  to  be  to  the  British 
Church,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  Christendom,  are 
explained  in  the  following  words  of  Gildas  :  "  The 
Britons  raised  again  their  Churches  which  had  been 
levelled  to  the  soil;  they  laid  the  foundations  of 
sacred  edifices  in  honour  of  the  holy  martyrs, 
constructed,  achieved,  and  exhibited  them  in  every 
quarter  as  trophies  of  victory.  They  celebrated 
the  days  of  Festivals,  and  with  pure  hearts  and 
mouths  received  and  administered  the  sacraments ; 
as  children  at  the  breast  of  their  mother,  so  did  all 
the  sons  of  the  Church  exult  in  her  bosom."  ^  It  is 
well  known  that  under  the  government  of  Constan- 
tius,  the  father  of  Constantine  the  Great,  Britain 
and  the  western  provinces  in  general  suffered  much 
less  than  the  eastern  empire  from  the  Edicts  of  per- 
secution.2  But  it  was  some  time  before  the  cle- 
mency of  that  prince  found  occasion  to  exert  itself. 
While  Maximian,  the  colleague  of  Diocletian, 
reigned  in  the  west,  the  fire  of  persecution  raged 

1  p.  19.  *  Vid.  Eusebius  ad  fin.  Hist. 
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vehemently  in  the  provinces  of  his  administration. 
The  cruel  minister  of  the  tyrant's  fury,  Rictiovarus,^ 
filled  Gaul  with  the  blood  of  martyrs ;  Bale  and 
Treves  were  amongst  the  most  suffering  cities ;  in 
the  latter  town  so  many  were  put  to  death,  that 
they  ever  after  went  by  the  name  of  the  Innumer- 
able. We  have  had  occasion  already  to  advert  to 
this  persecution  in  the  case  of  the  youth  St.  Jus- 
tinus,  whose  death  by  some  mistake  apparently 
has  been  coupled  with  the  names  of  both  Rictio- 
varus  and  St.  Amator,  the  former  of  which  lived 
nearly  a  hundred  years  before  Amator.  It  was  in 
this  persecution  that  St.  Alban  also  received  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  in  Britain.  Under  Constan- 
tius,  whose  wife,  Helena,  was  a  Christian,  the 
Church  enjoyed  peace.  This  prince  having  come 
to  the  dignity  of  Augustus,  was  enabled  to  desist 
from  all  harsh  measures  enjoined  by  the  decrees  of 
the  other  emperors  ;  and  favour  took  the  place  of 
toleration  which  he  had  always  shown.  However, 
it  was  not  till  the  edicts  of  persecution  were  re- 
pealed that  Britain,  like  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
fully  recognised  the  claims  of  the  Christian  religion. 
"  Before  that  time,"  says  Gildas,  "  the  precepts  of 
Christ  were  but  lukewarmly  espoused  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, though  some  accepted  them  in  their  entire- 
ness,  and  others  gave  their  assent  less  strongly."  ^ 
But  an  important  accession  to  the  triumph  of  the 
Church  took  place  in  the  elevation  of  Constantine 
to  the  empire,  and  in  Britain,  as  elsewhere,  the 
conquering  Labarum  brought  over  the  world  to 
the  spouse  of  Christ, 


^  Vid.  Anquctil,  torn.  i. 
VOL.   II. 


*  P.  16. 
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As  a  general  fact  the  Arian  heresy  received  less 
encouragement  in  the  Latin  Church  than  in  the 
Greek,  and  though  many  barbarian  nations  intro- 
duced it  in  the  fifth  century,  yet  it  was  never  long 
supported  by  the  lawful  Roman  governors  of  the 
west,  and  uniformly  repudiated  by  the  ancient 
population.^  Still  it  had  its  votaries  in  every  coun- 
try, and  Britain  did  not  altogether  escape  the  in- 
fection.^ But  a  more  pernicious  influence  was  in 
reserve  for  this  land,  which  began  to  be  felt  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  in  the  propagation  of 
Pelagius'  principles.  In  the  meantime  the  external 
aspect  of  the  British  Church  might  on  the  whole 
answer  to  the  following  biassed  description  :  "  The 
British  Church,"  says  Gibbon  with  his  usual  irony, 
"might  be  composed  of  thirty  or  forty  Bishops, 
with  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  inferior  clergy  ; 
and  the  want  of  riches  (for  they  seem  to  have  been 
poor)  would  compel  them  to  deserve  the  public 
esteem  by  decent  and  exemplary  behaviour.  The 
interest  as  well  as  the  temper  of  the  clergy  was 
favourable  to  the  peace  and  union  of  their  dis- 
tracted country  :  those  salutary  lessons  might  be 
frequently  inculcated  in  their  popular  discourses ; 
and  the  Episcopal  Synods  were  the  only  councils 
that  could  pretend  to  the  weight  and  authority  of  a 
national  assembly.  In  such  councils,  where  the 
princes  and  magistrates  sat  promiscuously  with  the 
Bishops,  the  important  affairs  of  the  State,  as  well 
as  of  the  Church,  might  be  freely  debated,  differ- 
ences  reconciled,   alliances  formed,  contributions 

*  Vid.  Salvian  Gub.  Dei.   , 

'  See  Bede,  Lib.  i.  ch.  8,  and  Gildas,  19. 


imposed,  wise  resolutions  often  concerted,  and 
sometimes  executed  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  in  moments  of  extreme  danger,  a  Pendragon 
or  Dictator  was  elected  by  the  general  consent  of 
the  Britons.  These  pastoral  cares,  so  worthy  of 
the  episcopal  character,  were  interrupted,  however, 
by  zeal  and  superstition,  and  the  British  clergy 
incessantly  laboured  to  eradicate  the  Pelagian  heresy 
which  they  abhorred  as  the  peculiar  disgrace  of 
their  native  country."^  This  political  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  importance  of  the  clergy  in  the  fifth 
century,  which  was  indeed  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  condition  of  Britain,  resembled  in  many  re- 
spects that  which  was  afterwards  witnessed  in 
Spain  ;^  and  about  the  time  that  St.  German  flou- 
rished at  Auxerre,  it  was  frequently  brought  into 
notice  by  the  repeated  synods  which  were  convened 
to  stop  the  progress  of  Pelagianism. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  birth- 
place of  Pelagius.  Yet  it  seems  pretty  clearly  estab- 
lished that  he  was  a  Briton.  Bede  has  expressly 
declared  this,  and  he  is  supported  by  St.  Jerome,  St. 
Augustine,  and  St.  Prosper,  contemporary  writers.* 
But  from  which  of  the  British  provinces  he  came 
is  not  so  certain.  The  early  historians  of  monas- 
teries make  him  Abbot  of  Bangor,  in  Wales;  and 
his  original  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  Morgan, 
which  signifies  Sea  Born,  and  which  he  dropped  for 
that  of  Pelagius,  answering  to  it,*  when  he  went  to 

*  Vol.  iv.  p.  154. 

'  See  Guizot's  Europe,  6«teie  Le^on,  p.  116,  &c 
^  Bede,  Lib.  i.  ch.  10,  August.  Ep.  106,  ad  Paulam  Hier  ad  Ctesiph. 
p.  256,  torn.  ii.    See  Alford,  ad  an.  404. 

*  Stillingfl.  Orig.  187. 
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Rome.  There  is  likewise  some  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  the  exact  date  of  his  birth.  Probably  he 
went  abroad  early  in  life,  after  having  for  some  time 
studied  in  the  retirement  of  Bangor ;  for  he  un- 
doubtedly was  reputed  a  monk  in  his  own  time.^ 
Inquiring  and  ingenious  men  generally  went  to 
Rome  to  sharpen  their  natural  talents;  and  Pela- 
gius,  among  the  number,  repaired  thither.  He 
lived  a  long  time  in  comparative  obscurity,  though 
acquainted  with  St.  Augustine.  For  many  years  he 
adhered  with  zeal  to  the  Orthodox  Faith.  Had 
this  not  been  the  case,  St.  Augustine  would  not 
have  written  to  him  in  the  following  manner  :  **  I 
return  you  many  thanks  for  endeavouring  to  please 
me  with  your  correspondence,  and  for  conveying 
to  me  such  certain  proof  of  your  soundness  in  doc- 
trine. May  the  Lord  reward  you.  Ever  remain 
the  same.  And  live  with  Him  to  eternity,  beloved 
and  longed-for  brother,"  &c.^ 

While  at  Rome  Pelagius  superintended  the  studies 
of  several  young  men,  among  whom  were  Celestius 
and  Julianus,  who  afterwards  became  conspicuous  as 
leaders  of  the  new  Sect.  Jacobus  and  Timasius  were 
also  his  disciples,  and  subsequently  were  restored  to 
the  Church.  During  this  residence,  Pelagius  wrote 
his  short  Commentaries  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  and 
Letters  to  Melania  and  Demetrias.  He  was  still 
considered  orthodox,  and  his  reputation  was  now 
rapidly  increasing.    "  A  man  of  learning  and  sense, 

1  Bede,  Lib.  i.  ch.  lo.  Isidore  of  Pelusium  wrote  to  Pelagius  the 
Monk,  and  St.  Chrys.  called  him  Monachus.    Cellier,  Stillingfleet,  and 

Collier. 
*  August,  in  Gestis  Palaestinse  in  causa  Pelag. 
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and  what  is  more,  a  very  pious  man  and  a  Christian 
of  no  ordinary  rank,"— such  are  the  epithets  which 
were  applied  to  him.i  But  we  may  question  the 
foundation,  or  rather  sincerity  of  his  profession  of 
piety,  when  we  consider  that  he  is  represented  on 
other  occasions  as  a  sensual  and  voluptuous  man.^ 

Prosper  Aquitanus  determines  the  ydar  413  as 
the  time  when  he  first  gave  publicity  to  his  errors, 
about  five  years  before  German  was  elected  Bishop. 
Honorius  and  Arcadius  then  divided  the  empire  be- 
tween them.  ''  Pelagius,"  says  Bede,3 "  was  seconded 
by  Julianus  of  Capania,  an  ambitious  man,  and 
who  thought  himself  mortally  disobliged  by  the  loss 
of  a  Bishopric.  St.  Augustine,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Catholic  Fathers,  appeared  vigorously  against  this 
dangerous  novelty.  However,  their  answers  were 
not  successful  enough  to  silence  Pelagius  and  his 
adherents  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distraction 
seemed  to  rise  upon  opposition,  and  gain  ground  by 
being  confuted  and  exposed." 

Such  were  the  general  features  of  Pelagianism 
abroad,  but  the  promulgators  of  it  in  Britain  come 
more  within  the  present  purpose.  Neither  Pelagius 
nor  Celestius  visited  Britain  after  they  had  obtained 
notoriety.  This  at  least  is  the  general  opinion. 
Pelagius,  it  is  said,  was  an  old  man  before  he 
became  famous.  However,  that  his  heresy  spread 
far  and  wide  in  the  island  is  positively  asserted 
by  Constantius  and   Bede,  two  good  authorities.* 

1  Aug.  de  Gest.  Palest.     Collier,  B.  i. 

«  Isid.  Pelus.    Orosius,  Apol.  ch.  27,  apud  Stilling. 

»  Collier's  transl. 

*  Bede,  Lib.  i.  ch.  7.    ConsUnt.  ad  locum.    Prosper  Chron. 
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Agricola,  son  of  Severianus,  a  Pelagian  Bishop,  was 
the  first  public  advocate  of  it  in  Britain.^  About 
the  time  when  he  spread  his  tenets,  edicts  had  been 
issued,  first  by  Honorius  in  418,  and  afterwards  by 
Valentinian  in  425,  proscribing  the  Pelagian  heresy, 
and  they  had  been  carried  into  execution  with  great 
severity  in  Gaul.^  Popes  Zosimus  and  Bonifacius 
had  armed  the  secular  power ;  they  are  not,  how- 
ever, responsible  for  the  excesses  committed.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  these  edicts  that  Agricola 
fled  from  Gaul  and  came  over  into  Britain.^  He 
did  not  obtain  a  hearing  at  first.  The  Britons  were 
ever  good  Catholics.  Little  encouragement  had 
been  given  to  Arianism  ;  and  now  Pelagianism  met 
with  no  ordinary  difficulties.  But  so  subtle  and 
plausible  were  the  arts  employed,  that  by  degrees 
they  succeeded  in  spreading  it  almost  over  the 
whole  island.*  Whether  it  was  received  by  so 
great  a  number  of  persons  as  might  correspond 
with  the  extent  of  country  it  occupied  is  not  per- 
fectly clear.  On  one  hand  it  was  much  counte- 
nanced, on  the  other  it  was  vigorously  opposed. 
One  may  safely  affirm  the  Bishops  in  general  fought 
against  it ;  and  conjecture  that  many  of  the  rich 
and  of  the  enterprising  youth  undertook  its  de- 
fence.*^      Several  synods  were  convened  to  stop  the 

^  Usher,  Primord.  319.     Carte's  Hist.  p.  182,  vol.  i.  Ed.  Fol. 
2  Stillingfl.    190.      Alford,   annos.  418-19.      (The    latter    date   is 
uncertain.) 

•  Agricola  has  been  confounded  erroneously  with  a  certain  Leporius 
who  was  in  Gaul  in  the  South.     See  Alford,  Usher,  Still.,  Collier. 

*  "Totam  fere  Britanniam  Pelagianam  pestem  occupavisse."      St. 
Lupi.  Vit.  apud  Bolland.  et  Usserium,  319.     See  Tillem.  torn.  xv.  16. 

^  Compare  Constantius's  remarks,  and  Bede,  Lib.  i.  ch.  17. 
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progress  of  the  disease.      But  there  was  need  of 
some  special  instrument  to  reach  the  roots  of  the 
canker.     Against  common  and  temporary  hetero- 
doxy the  Church  could  find  resources  in  her  mere 
constitutions  and  traditions;    but    for    deep   and 
philosophic  heresy  she  required  the  aid  of  those 
doctors  and  shining  lights  which  are  raised  up  for 
one   special  purpose   and   perhaps  for  that  only. 
Pelagianism   in    its  grosser   form   would   at  once 
revolt  serious   and   religious   minds.      But    Semi- 
Pelagianism,    which     approached    nearer    to    the 
language  of   the   Church,  though    it   concealed   a 
dangerous  meaning,  naturally  imposed  upon  many, 
and   perplexed    some    of    the   most    zealous    and 
eminent  men  in  Christendom.     Its  success,  which 
was  extensive,  was  moreover  due  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  extravagant  opinions  of  the  Predesti- 
narians,  who,  apparently  snatching  up  hastily  some 
principles  of  St.  Augustine  without  observing  their 
connection  with  others  of  the  same  Father,  built  up 
a  structure  of  Fatalism  very  opposite  to  the  inten- 
tion  and   distinct    statements    of    the    Bishop    of 

Hippo.^ 

As  the  limits  of  a  heresy  can  seldom  be  defined, 
and  one  runs  into  another  when  fully  drawn  out, 
and  none  has  any  absolute  existence,  as  being 
founded  solely  upon  a  negative  of  the  truth,  the 
clearest  notion  which  can  be  given  of  the  outward 
character  of  Pelagianism  in  the  world,  will  be 
derived  from  the  language  of  those  who  represent 
the  general  impression  it  produced.     Sigebert,  the 

>  Consult  Guiz.  France,  Stillingflect  Orig. 
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historian,  who  compiled  from  early  sources,  tells  us 
that  Pelagius  asserted,  "That  every  man,  by  his 
own  merits,  can  be  saved  without  grace  ;  every  one 
is  directed  to  righteousness  by  his  own  will ;  infants 
are  born  without  original  sin,  and  are  as  guiltless 
as  Adam  was  before  his  fall ;  therefore,  they  are  to 
be  baptized,  not  in  order  to  be  loosed  from  sin,  but  to 
be  admitted  by  adoption  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
and  should  they  not  be  baptized,  still  they  will 
obtain  a  blessed  eternity,  apart  from  the  kingdom 
of  God."i  St.  Prosper,  who  was  a  theologian  as 
well  as  a  historian,  confirms  this  view  as  a  whole. 
"Pelagius  the  Briton,"  he  says,  "published  the 
doctrine  which  goes  by  his  name,  against  the  grace 
of  Christ,  teaching  that  every  one  is  directed  to 
righteousness  by  his  own  will,  and  receives  grace 
in  proportion  to  his  merits  ;  that  Adam's  sin  hurt 
himself  but  did  not  bind  his  posterity  ;  that  those 
who  will  may  be  free  from  all  sin  ;  that  all  little 
children  are  born  as  innocent  as  the  first  man  was 
before  his  transgression,  and  are  to  be  baptized,  not 
in  order  to  be  delivered  from  sin,  but  to  be  honoured 
with  the  sacrament  of  adoption."  * 

The  necessity  of  grace,  then,  was  the  leading 
point  concerning  which  Pelagius  erred.  Accord- 
ingly, Bede,  describing  the  heresy  by  its  prominent 
feature,  observes  that  the  author  of  it  began  to 
spread  its  tenets  "  against  the  assistance  of  grace." 
These  short  statements  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
other  important  errors  might  flow  from  the  same 
source.      Thus,  the   transmission   of  original  guilt 

1  Sigebert,  Chron.  ad  an.  404,  apud  Alford. 
^  In  Prosper  Chron.  ad  an.  414,  apud  Alford. 
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from  Adam  to  all  his  posterity,  the  efficacy  of  bap- 
tism, the  weakness  of  human  nature,  were  in  one 
sense  consequences  of  the  denial  of  grace,  and  in 
another  were  the  same  thing,  inasmuch  as  what  is 
virtually  contained  in  anything,  is  one  and  the 
same  with  it.  Which  opinion  was  the  father  of  the 
rest,  if  such  distinction  may  be  made,  need  not 
perhaps  be  asked,  as  no  thought  has  any  proper 
existence  apart  from  its  relation  with  others;  and 
what  poor  abstractions  men  make  are  best  under- 
stood by  the  concrete  ideas  or  systems  to  which 

they  relate.^ 

One  more  author  shall  be  cited,  whose  testimony 
on  the  subject  of  Pelagianism  cannot  well  be  passed 

over.2 

The  Heresy,  says  St.  Augustine,  of  the  Pelagians, 
the  most  recent  of  all  at  present,  sprung  from 
Pelagius  the  monk.  His  disciple,  Celestius,  fol- 
lowed him  so  closely,  that  the  partisans  of  both  are 
also  called  Celestians.  These  men  showed  such 
enmity  to  the  grace  of  God— "by  which  we  are 
predestinated  unto  the  adoption  of  children,  by 
Jesus  Christ  to  Himself," »  "and  by  which  we  are 
delivered  from  the  power  of  darkness,  that  we  might 
believe  in  Him,  and  be  translated  into  His  king- 
dom," 4  to  which  purpose  it  is  said,  "  No  one  cometh 
to  me,  unless  it  be  given  unto  him  of  my  Father  ;  "^  ^ 
and  "  by  which  love  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,"  * 

1  For  more  details,  vid.  Usher,  p.  218,  Prim.  Ed.  4to,  et  ColHer, 
p.  96,  torn.  i.  from  St.  Aug.  Gestis  Pal.  et  Peccato.  Orig. 
«  From  St.  Augustine's  work  upon  the  Heresies.     Heresies,  88. 
»  Eph.  i.  5.  *  Col.  i.  13. 

»  John  vi.  65.  ^  Ro°a.  vi.  5. 
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'*  that  faith  may  work  by  love  *'  i— that  without  this 
grace  they   believe   man   can    accomplish    all   the 
divine  commands.     Now  if  this  were  true,  in  vain 
would  the  Lord  seem  to  have  said,  "Without  me 
ye  can   do   nothing."*     However,   Pelagius  being 
blamed  by  the  brethren  for  assigning  nothing  to  the 
aid  of  divine  grace  in  the  performance  of  God's 
precepts,  yielded  so  far  to  their  reproaches  as  was 
compatible  with    not   placing   grace   before   {pra- 
poneret)  free-will,  while,  with  faithless  craftiness,  he 
lowered  the  former  (supponeret\  saying  that  grace 
was  given  to  men,  that  by  means  of  it  the  things 
which  were  ordered  to  be  done  by  free-will  might 
be  more  easily  fulfilled.     And  by  the  words,  "  might 
be  more  easily  fulfilled,"  he   meant,  of  course,  to 
imply,  that  though  the  difficulty  would  be  greater, 
yet   men   might,   without   divine    grace,   obey   the 
divine  commands.     Moreover,  the  same  grace  of 
God,  without  which  we  can  do  nothing  good,  they 
say  exists  only  in  the  free-will,  which  our  nature, 
without   any  previous   merits   received  from  Him, 
inasmuch  as  God  only  assists  us  so  far  by  His  laws 
and  doctrine,  as  to  teach  us  what  we  ought  to  do, 
and  what  to  hope  for  ;    and  not,  forsooth,  through 
the  gift  of  His  Spirit  to  enable  us  to  do  what  we 
have  learnt  to  do.     And   by  this   gift   they  allow, 
indeed,  that   knowledge  is  granted  to  us  of   God, 
whereby  our  ignorance  is  dispelled,  but  deny  that 
love  is  given,  whereby  we  live  piously  ;   as  if  know- 
ledge, which   without   love   puffeth    up,  might   be 
called  the  gift  of   God,  and  love   itself,  which   so 
edifieth  that  knowledge  puff  not  up,  were  not  the 


*  Gal.  V.  6. 


John  XV.  5. 
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gift   of   God.     They   make   void   also   the   prayers 
which  the  Church  offers  up,  whether  for  infidels 
and  those  who  resist  the  teaching  of  God,  to  obtain 
their  conversion  to  God,  or  for  the  faithful,  to  pro- 
cure increase  of  faith  to  them,  and  perseverance  in 
the  faith.     For  these  things,  they  affirm  men  do  not 
receive  from  God,  but  have  them  from  themselves, 
since  they  say  that  the  grace  which  delivers  us  from 
impiety  is   given   according   to   our   merits.    This 
doctrine,  indeed,  Pelagius,  from  fear  of  being  him- 
self condemned  by  the  episcopal  tribunal  in  Pales- 
tine, was  forced  to  condemn ;  however,  in  his  later 
works  we  find  him  teaching  it.    To  this  extent  even 
do  they  go,  that  they  say  that  the  life  of  the  just  in 
this  world  is  free  from  all  sin ;   and  consequently, 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  perfected  in  this  mortal 
state,  so  as  to  be  without  spot  or  wrinkle  ;  ^   as  if 
she  were  not  Christ's  Church  who  cries  to  God  all 
over    the    earth,    "Forgive    us    our    trespasses." 2 
They  also  deny  that  children  born  of  Adam,  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh  {secundum  Adam  camaliter  natos\ 
contract  by  their  first  birth  the  infection  of  the  old 
death.     For  they  assert  that  they  are  born  without 
any  bond  of  original  sin,  inasmuch  that  there  is 
nothing  whatever  that  needs  being  remitted  to  them 
by  a  second  birth ;    but  that  they  are  baptized,  in 
order  that  being  adopted  by  regeneration,  they  may 
be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  is,  trans- 
ferred from  what  is  good  to  what  is  better,  and  not 
by   this   renewal   absolved   from   the   evil   of   any 
ancient  bond.     For  even  should  they  not  be  bap- 
tized, they  promise  to  them,   out  indeed  of  the 


1  Eph.  V.  27. 


2  Matt.  vL  12. 
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kingdom  of  God,  a  life  of  their  own  devising  {vitam 
suam\  which  shall  nevertheless  be  eternal  and 
blessed.  They  also  say  that  Adam  himself,  even  if 
he  had  not  sinned,  would  have  died  in  the  body, 
and  that  he  did  not  die,  as  it  happened,  by  the  just 
effects  of  guilt,  but  by  the  condition  of  nature. 
Some  other  things  also  are  imputed  to  them  ;  but 
these  are  they  chiefly  on  which  the  rest,  either  all, 
or  nearly  all,  seem  to  depend. 

Those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  contro- 
versies which  have  divided  the  world  concerning 
Grace  and  Free-will,  will  not  be  surprised  that  men 
of  learning  and  real  holiness  should  have  been  over- 
reached at  times  by  the  subtleties  of  Semi-Pelagian- 
ism,  without  internally  assenting  to  its  perversions. 
St.  Sulpitius,  we  learn,  imposed  a  lasting  silence  on 
his  tongue,  for  having  once  given  too  favourable 
an  ear  to  Pelagius  himself.  And  other  good  men 
might  occasionally  use  language  which  was  offen- 
sive to  dogmatic  accuracy,  and  yet  was  innocent  in 
them.  Of  this  class,  as  it  is  said,  was  Fastidius  the 
Briton,  who  lived  at  the  time  we  are  considering. 
He  was  surnamed  Priscus,  and  was  Bishop  of 
London,  the  oldest  see  probably  of  England.  Some 
who  have  strained  a  little  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
Augustinian  theology,  as  Cardinal  Norris  and  Tille- 
mont,  use  harsh  terms  with  regard  to  the  work  of 
Fastidius  which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  is  en- 
titled "A  Treatise  of  Christian  Life."i  But  our 
English  writers  of  different  schools  are  nearly  all 
agreed  in  defending  him.     Gennadius,  a  very  early 

1  See  this  work  in  vi.  vol.  August.  Opera,  ad  finem,  Alford,  Cressy, 
Usher,  Stillingfleet,  Collier,  Bede,  Pitts. 
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writer,^  has  bestowed  great  praise  on  Fastidius,  and 
is  followed  by  Trithemius,  a  writer  prior  to  the 
schism  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  calls  him  "  a 
man  learned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  distinguished 
for  his  life  and  manners,  and  eminent  for  his  elo- 
quence and  talents." 

Faustus,  another  Briton  of  the  same  time,  who 
became  in  process  of  time  Abbot  of  Lerins  and 
Bishop  of  Riez  in  France,  has  been  also  thought  to 
entertain  Semi-Pelagian  views.  Yet  even  Cardinal 
Norris,  before  mentioned,  admits  that  he  was  re- 
vered as  a  Saint  in  the  church  of  Riez,  and  his  name 
was  preserved  in  the  calendar  of  the  Gallican 
Church.  It  was  struck  out  long  after  by  Molanus, 
and  Baronius  the  great  annalist  followed  him,  but 
upon  admonition  restored  it.^  One  Martyrology 
observes  that  *'  his  books  are  piously  and  learnedly 
written,  and  that  miracles  are  said  to  have  been 
wrought  by  him."  ^  However  Faustus  is  no  ob- 
scure character  in  history,  for  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  controversies  of  the  time,  and  had  the 
charge  of  drawing  up  the  Acts  of  a  Council  as- 
sembled on  the  subject  of  heresy.* 

On  the  whole,  it  is  certain  that  the  Bishops  in 
Britain  opposed  Agricola  and  his  followers  by  the 
most  strenuous  measures.^  But  though  they  as- 
sembled synod  after  synod,  they  were  unable  to 
suppress  the  heresy,  and  finally  resolved  to  apply  to 
foreign  assistance. 

1  Gcnnad.  Catalog.  '  Hist.  Pelag.  lib.  ii.  p.  297. 

3  Vid.  BoUand.  Acta  Sanct.  i6th  Jan. 

*  Comp.  Sidon.  Apol.  Lit.  ix.  Eph.  3-9.    Rune  Epis.  2  lib.  i. 

*  Alford,  ad  an.  420.     Bede,  lib.  i.  ch.  17. 
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Such  were  the  events  which  preceded  the  mission 
of  German  to  England.  But  we  have,  lastly,  to 
state  what  was  the  nature  of  the  authority  he  re- 
ceived, and  what  is  known  concerning  the  synod  to 
which  Constantius,  our  original  informer,  refers. 
Much  discussion  has  been  raised  about  this  very 
point*  It  has  been  thought  by  many  that  the 
question  whether  the  British  Churches  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  Roman  Sec  or  were  not,  rests, 
in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  evidence  relating  to 
this  circumstance.  We  shall  first  put  before  the 
reader  that  account  which  will  here  be  considered 
genuine,  and  then  state  some  of  the  objections. 

Before  the  English  Bishops  applied  for  help 
abroad,  Palladius,  the  Apostle  of  the  Scots,  had 
been  over  to  Britain,  apparently  not  having,  a$  yet, 
received  his  regular  commission  of  Converter  of 
the  heathen  in  the  north  of  the  Island,'  and  while 
he  was  yet  Deacon. 

Palladius  was  a  Greek  by  birth,'  and  attached 
to  the  Roman  Sec.  When  he  returned  to  Rome, 
he  carried  with  him  the  news  of  the  danger   to 

'  VKd.  tffed  AUord  AnoAl.  4J9. 

*  Usher  think»  ht  was  do!  a  Greek,  ta(  this  is  0/  00  impocunce. 
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which  the  Church  was  exposed  from  the  growing 
evil  of  Pclagianism,  and  possit)ly  was  the  bearer 
of  the  intelligence  to  the  Gallican  clergy  on  the 
part  of  the  Britons.    When  he  arrived  at  Rome, 
he  represented  to  Celestinc,  who  w;i»  then  Pope,  the 
state  of  that  part  of  Britain  which  is  now  called 
England  and  Wales,  as  well  as  of  tho$e  districts 
which  he  had   purpojjely  visited.*     Urged  by  his 
counsels,  Cclcstine  communicated  his  own  inten- 
tions to  the  Gallican  Bisliops,  who  cither,  upon  the 
strength   of   the    message,  immediately  convoked 
a  synod,  or  when  the  communication  came,  were 
already  assembled,  in  order  not  to  lose  time  in 
$uccouring    their   Christian   brethren    in    Britain. 
This  synod  was  held  at  Troycs,  in  Champagne, 
where  St.  Lupus  was  Bishop,  in  the  autumn  of 
439,  and  the  Gallican  Prelates,  after  due  considera- 
tion, elected  German  of  Auxerre  to  go  over  to 
Britain  as  Apostle,  with  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Sec,   and  joined    to    him    Lupus,  the   Bishop  of 
Troyes.*      Whether   Celestine   proposed    German 
for  the  examination  of  the  Council,  in  accordance 
with  the  information  he  had  obtained  of  his  signal 
piety  and  wisdom,  or  whether  he  left  free  choice 
to  the  assembled  Bishops  to  elect  whomsoever  they 
chose,   we  arc    not    strictly  told.      But   the    first 
hypothesis  is  pfol>ably  the  true  one,  and  agrees 
well  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Bishops 
in  appointing  him.*    it  will  be  seen,  by  reference 

*  Vid.  P)rQ«p«r  CbMO.  ftd  tA.  4^,  and  ConUa  CoIUtorcm,  eh. 
41,  4a.  ^  Vkt  mA,  Kt»  OAtsdnL 

*  It  ii  iMpoitibU  to  •xy  whMhear.  Lip«»  b*d  th«  samt  dnvct  aath<^ 
rity  ftom  the  Pope.  Prosper  does  oo<  M«fitfeo  hm  in  (hit  ooaacciiom. 
Mocc  probaUy,  ^  waft  tht  peoper  appainLmeul  of  the  Synod. 
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to  the  passage  of  Constantius  given  at  the  beginning 
of  a  former  chapter,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
view  here  taken  which  offers  violence  to  his  ex- 
pressions, though  there  are  some  things  which,  in 
the  brief  description  he  has  given,  are  not  men- 
tioned by  him.  On  the  other  hand,  his  omissions 
have  been  suppHed  from  the  authority  of  St. 
Prosper  of  Aquitain,i  himself  a  witness  even  nearer 
to  the  times  than  Constantius,  a  more  precise  and 
less  poetical  writer,  inasmuch  as  he  was  composing 
a  chronology,  and  one  who  had  closer  connection 
with  the  Bishop  of  Rome  than  any  other  Gallican 
author,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  necessarily 
conversant  with  the  affairs  of  his  own  country. 

The  objections  to  the  account  here  given,  and 
which  have  been  urged  with  the  greatest  force  by 
Bishop  StiUingfleet,2  are  drawn  up  concisely  by 
Colliers  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  "  I  have  observed,"  he  says,  "  that  the 
orthodox  Britons  applied  to  the  Gallican  Bishops 
to  reinforce  them  against  the  Pelagians,  and  that 
Germanus  and  Lupus  were  sent  by  a  deputation 
of  a  synod  in  Gaul ;  but  it  is  objected  on  the  other 
side  that  Celestine,  Bishop  of  Rome,  sent  Germanus 
as  his  legate  hither,  and  for  this  the  testimony  of 
Prosper  is  alleged.  But  this  assertion  seems 
sufficiently  overthrown  by  the  authorities  of 
Constantius,  Bede,  Paulus  Diaconus,  Freculphus, 
Erricus  of  Auxerre,  and  Ado  of  Vienne,  who  all 

^  Tillemont  says,  "  II  parait  que  St.  Prosper  a  travaill^  trois  fois 
k  sa  chronique  et  en  a  fait,  pour  ainsi  dire,  trois  editions  en  433  en 
445  &  en  455." 

^  Stillingfleet,  Orig.  192.  '  Collier,  p.  103,  torn.  L 
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agree  that  Germanus  and  Lupus  received  their 
commission  for  this  employment  from  the  Bishops 
of  Gaul.  Baronius,  who  is  always  careful  to  set 
the  Pope  at  the  head  of  Church  business,  en- 
deavours to  reconcile  this  matter,  and  offers  to 
make  Prosper's  testimony  consistent  with  the  rest. 
To  this  purpose  he  tells  us,  'that  the  Pope  might 
approve  of  the  choice  of  the  synod,  or  might  leave 
the  nomination  of  his  representative  to  the  Bishops 
of  Gaul.'  But  neither  of  these  pretences  will  hold  ; 
for  Prosper  affirms  Celestine  sent  him,  vice  sud,  in 
his  own  stead,  which  is  very  different  from  appoint- 
ing a  council  to  choose  one  to  be  sent.  And 
Constantius  affirms,  'that  Germanus  and  Lupus 
undertook  their  voyage  immediately,'  which  is  a 
sign  they  did  not  stay  for  the  Pope's  instructions 
and  approbation.  Besides,  the  Gallican  Bishops 
and  Celestine  had  no  good  understanding  at  this 
time  of  day,  they  being  looked  upon  at  Rome  as 
somewhat  inclined  to  Semi-Pelagianism.  This 
makes  it  highly  improbable  that  either  Celestine 
should  refer  the  choice  of  his  legate  to  these  pre- 
lates, or  that  they  should  wait  for  his  direction. 
There  are  likewise  some  different  accounts  in 
chronology  hardly  to  be  reconciled.  As  to  the 
testimony  of  Prosper,  about  Celestine's  sending 
St.  German,  it  may  be  answered;  first,  that  the 
Prosper  published  by  Pithoeus  never  mentions 
it.  Secondly,  Prosper  in  his  tract  against  Cassian, 
which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  him,  does  not  affirm 
it.  For  there  he  only  declares  that  Celestine  took 
care  to  disengage  Britain  from  Pelagianism.  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  supposing  Prosper's  testi- 
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mony  is  not  interpolated,  yet  Constantius's  autho- 
rity is  preferable  to  Prosper's  in  this  matter ;  for 
Constantius  was  not  only  in  a  manner  contemporary 
with  St.  German,  but  likewise  a  person  of  great 
eminency,  as  appears  by  Sidonius  ApoUinaris's 
Letters,  and  wrote  with  great  exactness  even  by  the 
confession  of  Baronius.  Neither  does  Constantius 
stand  single  in  this  point,  but  the  author  of  the 
Life  of  St.  Lupus  gives  account,  and  so  does  Bede, 
and  the  rest  of  the  historians  above  mentioned." 

Having  given  Collier's  words,  let  us  see  whether 
they  have  in  reality  that  weight  which  at  first  sight 
they  appear  to  have,  with  an  especial  reference  to 
the  more  laboured  dissertation  of  Stillingfleet,  to 
whom  Collier  is  chiefly  indebted. 

The  authorities  of  Constantius,  Bede,  Paulus  Dia- 
conus,  Freculphus,  Erricus  of  Auxerre,  and  Ado 
of  Vienne,  are  opposed  to  Prosper.  Now  it  so 
happens  that  Constantius  is  the  only  one  of  these 
that  can  be  cited  as  an  original  testimony,  for  all 
have  borrowed  from  him  even  his  very  expressions, 
and  all  lived  long  after  the  events  they  commemo- 
rate. Bede  wrote  nearly  three  centuries  after; 
and  Paulus  Diaconus,  Freculphus,  Ado  of  Vienne, 
and  Erricus  of  Auxerre  flourished  about  a  century 
later  than  Bede.^  It  would  have  been  desirable 
that  Usher,  Stillingfleet,  and  Collier  had  given 
distinct  references  to  these  authors  whom  they 
cite  among  the  other  testimonies  which  they  like- 
wise appeal  to,  but  with  greater  precision.    If  we 

1  Bede  was  born  673,  and  died  735,  or  later.  Collier  294.  Paulus 
Diaconus,  called  Warnefrid,  born  74a  Freculphu*  bom  at  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century,  Bishop  of  Lisieux.  Ado,  Archbishop  of  Vienne, 
born  about  800.  Vid.  Biog.  Univer.  Erricus  of  Auxerre  dedicated 
bis  book  to  Charles  le  Chauve,  in  876.     Vid.  Boll.  Commen.  Prsev. 
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except  Bede,  their  writings  are  not  very  generally 
known,  and  are  found  in  few  collections.^ 

With  regard  to  Bede,  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  inspect  his  account  of  German's  mission 
to  Britain  in  all  its  circumstances  will  at  once 
perceive  that  Bede  has  closely  followed  Constantius 
through  several  successive  pages,  so  as  to  make  it 
unquestionable  that  he  was  guided  by  Constantius 
alone  in  his  relation  of  those  circumstances  which 
are  mentioned  by  this  author.  Constantius  had 
said  nothing  about  the  originators  of  the  heresy 
in  Britain ;  this  Bede  first  supplies  apparently  from 
Prosper.  He  says:  "The  Pelagian  heresy  intro- 
duced by  Agricola,  the  son  of  Severianus,  a 
Pelagian  Bishop,  had  infected  the  faith  of  the 
Britons.  But  when  the  nation  refused  to  accept 
this  perverse  doctrine  and  blaspheme  in  any  way 
against  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  yet  were  not  able 
to  refute  the  deceits  of  these  impious  tenets,  they 
adopted  the  salutary  course  of  applying  to  the 
Gallican  Bishops  for  assistance  in  their  religious 
contest."  He  then  falls  into  the  narrative  of 
Constantius,  in  which  he  continues  for  five  chapters, 
deviating  little  from  his  authority.  He  describes 
the  synod  mentioned  by  Constantius  with  no  other 
difference  than  what  the  explanation  of  one  or 
two  words  required;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  very  same  expressions  are  used.  As 
Constantius  gave  no  hint  of  the  part  Celestine  the 
Pope  had  taken,  neither  does  Bede.  He  says  a 
council  was  assembled,  inquiry  into  the  emergency 
was  instituted,  German  of  Auxerre  and  Lupus  of 
Troyes  were  elected,  and  the  two  Apostles  and 

1  Vid.  Eccl.  Hist.  ch.  xvii. 
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Bishops   lost   no   time   in   setting  off  for  Britain. 
But  he  says  nothing  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  synod  was  convened,  or  the  reasons  that  pre- 
vailed, or  the  persons  who  directed  the  deliberations. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bede  supports  the  view  here 
adopted  by  placing  the  mission  of  Palladius  to  the 
Scots  at  an  earlier  date  ^  than  that  of  German,  and 
he  distinctly  says  with  Prosper,  that  Palladius  the 
Bishop  was  sent  by  Celestine  the  Pontiff  of  Rome  to 
the  Scots,  who  believed  in  Christ.^    This  accounts, 
therefore,  for  the  part  which  Prosper  assigns  to 
Palladius    in   turning    the    attention   of    Celestine 
towards  Britain  and  the  PcLigian  heresy.    Chi  the 
whole,  Bcdc  give$  nothing  relative  to  the  mission 
of  German  but  what  is  found  in  Conatantius  and 
Prosper ;  while  he  omits  to  mention  a  fact  which 
wc  shall  see  Prosper  in  two  different  works  asserts. 
Pau)u:!(  Diaconus  is  the  first  in  order  of  time  among 
the  other  authors  quoted  by  Collier.   There  arc  three 
historical  works  of  his  in  the  Bibliothcca  Patrum  ;» 
in  none  of  them  can  wc  find  any  statement  concern- 
ing the  subject  in  question.    In  his  Historia  Miscella 
(p.  i<>5i  P-  266,  p.  268),  during  the  period  which  ex- 
tends from  Constantine's  usurpation  in  Britain,  A-D. 
407  to  51 1,  there  arc  indeed  three  notices  of  the  civil 
affairs  of  Britain,  but  nothing  is  to  be  found  concern- 
ing the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  that  country.    His 
work,  Dc  Episcopis  Metcnsibus,  is  alike  destitute  of 
information  to  the  point    And  his  history  of  the 
Lombards  furnishes  a  mere  view  of  the  origin  of 
that  nation,  and  its  fortunes  from  Justinian's  time. 

*  Cccl.  Hist.  ch.  xiil.,  ukl  Also  De  s«x  RUtibas  — di.  ftd  tnoum 
4376  and  440(2.  '  ToBx.  xiii.  Bibl.  Fttmm.  LtffimMU 
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In  the  works  of  Freculphus  and  Ado  we  have 
something  more  to  our  purpose.^  But  then  they 
are  the  mere  copyists  of  Bede  ;  *  and  their  chrono- 
logy is  evidently  false,  for  they  make  German  and 
Lupus  visit  Britain  for  the  first  time  after  the 
Anglo  and  Saxons  had  taken  possession  of  Britain. 
But  let  the  reader  convince  himself  of  the  little 
corroboration  they  supply  to  Bede*s  account,  by 
comparing  the  following  passages,  the  similarity  of 
which  requires  not  any  scholarship  to  observe. 

Bede  DE  SEX  iETAT.        Freculphus,  Ado,  Chron. 

AD  AN.  4376.  Chron. 

Ad  .Scotos  in  Chris-  (Tunc  equidem)  ad  Scotis  in  Chnstum 

tuiiiCTt«dcntc*,ordi-  Soxos  in  ChriMum  crcdcntibu5,  ordina- 

MtusaPapaCcles.  crtd€tiic$  ordinalus  tudaPapaCjelcMiao 

liiHS    Palladius    I.,  a    Papa    Calc*tino  Palladium       pnimi5 

Epcjcopw  mittjtur.  Palkidius   I.    Epii-  Episcopus  miuitur. 

oopo  cniuitur. 

AD  AN.  4403-  «  ,      . 

HitrtsU  Pelagiaaa  (Tunc)      h«rciis  Ha:rt$»*  Pdagiana 

BricaAnoruxn  turi>at  Pclagiana     Briian-  Britannonim      lur- 

fidem,  qui  a  GalU-  rwrum     tuxbat     fi-  bat    fidcnu    q««    a 

canii  Episcoplsaox-  dem,   quo   a  Galln  Gallkwiis    Epi»co- 

Uium      qazrrcntes  canis         Episcopis  pi$     awnla    qujc- 

CeimanurnAUissio-  au;ciHum      quaerenr  rentes    Gemiamim 

dor«nsts     EccJesiac  te«,  Ccrmannm  Al-  AUissiodorcnsi*  Ec- 

EptKopum  et  Lu-  ti»iodort«ws     Ec-  desiac    Episcopum 

pum    Trccasacnum  dcsiat     Epi»copum  ct   Uip«m   Tricas- 

aique     ApoMolica:  el  Lupum  Tr«ca!i*i-  sinunn  «qu«  Apof- 

gvatksc     aniistium  oom  aquc  Aposlo-  tolic*  gratis  anii>- 

fldei  de^sores  ac-  Heat  gratiac  amisti-  tiles  fid<ndcfettsofcs 

cipiunu  ^^  **"*  ^^'  d«f«ttio««s  accipiuot. 

ifOdpioat,  &c 

»  See  Bibl.  Putt.  torn.  14,  ppciiS9  ukS  1 1^  torn.  Jcn.  pp.  79^7- 
'  Usher,  p.  3i5.  adiwits  lk.il  •!!  ibcM  writers  hate  ditrrcirded 
PxiMpef's  chroftokcr  and  follavi^  Bed*.  Bede  bimKlf  t^t^ti^Wy 
Mows  Pr«per,  tnd  Ibe  retson  for  hU  dcfaitiog  in  this  inr.MKe  » 
pcoWXt  ihit  he  had  one  of  the  etitj  tad  imperteci  copies  of  Protp^s 
Chfooioon*  whkh  immi  la  have  been  three  timet  wnlUa. 
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Surely  these  writers,  distinguished  as  they  were, 
cannot  be  considered  as  independent  testimonies 
even  if  we  overlook  the  late  date  to  which  they  belong. 
Nor  has  Erricus  of  Auxerre  left  any  passage  which 
might  shake  Prosper's  testimony.  Though  some- 
what farther  removed  from  the  age  of  German,  yet 
as  a  monk  of  Auxerre,  and  a  special  inquirer  into 
the  life  and  miracles  of  our  Saint,  he  might  be 
expected  to  throw  some  fresh  light  on  the  point  we 
are  considering.  But  any  one  who  will  be  at  the 
pains  to  peruse  the  poetical  version  he  has  given  of 
Constantius,  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  very  little 
real  matter  he  has  added  to  his  model.  In  his 
account  of  the  Synod  he  merely  paraphrases  Con- 
stantius without  any  appearance  of  having  consulted 
other  testimony.^  This  author  is  more  worthy  of 
attention  in  what  regards  the  circumstances  which 
followed  German's  death  than  for  any  information 
strictly  biographical. 

To  conclude  what  may  be  said  respecting  these 
authorities  quoted  by  Collier  and  Stillingfleet,  with 
some  remarks  upon  Constantius  himself:  it  is  asked, 
why  did  this  writer  omit  all  indication  of  Celestine's 
part  in  the  transactions  under  inquiry  if  there  were 
grounds  for  believing  it.  The  answer  is,  first,  that 
Constantius  is  a  very  unequal  writer  as  regards  plan 
and  method  ;  he  sometimes  gives  long  details  about 
one  event,  and  passes  cursorily  over  others  of  equal 
importance ;  nay,  he  is  silent  on  subjects  which  are 
of  great  interest.  Thus,  German's  education  and 
early  life,  his  political  career,  the  Bishops  who  con- 

^  Moreover,  often  what  he  did  not  learn  from  Constantius,  like  the 
rest,  he  took  from  Bede.     Vid.  De  Mirac.  24,  Boll. 
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secrated  him,  the  rule  and  customs  of  his  monastery 
(to  mention  a  few  instances),  are  left  in  great  obscu- 
rity by  him.  His  object  was,  in  the  main,  plainly 
to  give  a  narrative  of  the  miracles  and  distinguished 
actions  of  German  in  compliance  with  the  taste  of 
the  day.^  There  is  little  or  nothing  about  Church 
matters,  theological  questions,  and  the  like,  although 
his  great  eminence  in  the  literary  world  was  noted 
in  his  own  time.2  In  fact,  they  were  not  to  his  pur- 
pose. Again,  Constantius  may  himself  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of  the  synod.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  he  wrote  sixty  years  after  it 
was  held;  and  though,  as  a  youth,  contemporary 
with  the  latter  years  of  German,  yet  he  was  pro- 
bably quite  a  child  when  the  mission  of  German 
and  Lupus  took  place.*  Councils  were  very 
numerous  at  that  time,  and  especially  in  Gaul, 
where  one  every  year  was  gathered,  as  any  person 
may  see  by  referring  to  Guizot's  France,  in  which  a 
list  of  those  only  that  are  recorded  is  to  be  found. 
It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered  if  the  Acta  of  this 
one  should  have  escaped  his  observation,  supposing 
them  even  to  have  existed  at  that  time,  and  not  to 
have  been  lost  in  the  desolation  which  the  bar- 

1  Hence  the  expression,  "  vitam  gestaque,  in  connection  with  '  pro 
miraculorum  numerositate,'  innumerabilium  miraculorum  exempla." — 
Prolog.  Const. 

*  Vid.  Sidon.  Epist 

•  Compare  his  own  words  in  the  Prologue.  '*  Tanta  enim  jam  tem- 
porum  flux^re  curricula,  ut  obscurata  per  silentium  vix  colligatur 
agnitio."  Compare  also  what  Dubos  says,  torn.  i.  387.  *•  Si  U  Pritre 
Constantius  avait  privu  la  perte  cUs  livres  gu'cn  avait  cU  son  temps^  &* 
qtCon  n'  a  plus  aujourdP hui  il  aurait  iti  plus  exact  dans  sa  narration, 
— Mais  cet  auteur  qui  comptait  sur  ces  Livres  a  hfiti  Us  cUtails  qui  s'y 
trouvaient  6f  nous  sommes  ainsi  reduits  d  eonjecturer." 
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barians,  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  spread  over  the 
country  after  German's  death.^  On  the  whole, 
Constantius  has  transmitted  next  to  nothing  con- 
cerning the  fact  which  he  just  mentions  ;  for  where 
it  was  held,  and  what  Bishops  attended,  and  at  what 
time  it  took  place,  he  has  not  told  us,  any  more 
than  by  what  authority  it  was  called  together. 

What  sanction  have  we  then  for  asserting  that 
Pope  Celestine  appointed  German  his  Legate  to 
Britain  (as  Baronius  expresses  it)  with  the  under- 
standing of  the  Gallican  Bishops  assembled  at 
Troyes  ?  We  have  seen  it  is  that  of  St.  Prosper 
Aquitanus.  In  the  Chronicon  Integrum  of  that 
author,  published  by  Roncallius  in  1787,  and  in 
Bouquet's  Recueil  des  Historiens,  tom.  i.  p.  630,  we 
find  the  following  passage,  placed  under  the  year 
when  Florentius  and  Dionysius  were  consuls,  that 
is  in  429. 

"  Agricola  Pelagianus,  Severiani  Episcopi  filius, 
ecclesias  Britanniae  dogmatis  sui  insinuatione  cor- 
rupit  sed  ad  actionem  (or  actione  ^)  Palladii  Diaconi 
Papa  Caelestinus  Germanum  Antisiodorensem  Epis- 
copum  vice  su^  mittit,  ut  (or  et)  deturbatis  haereticis 
Britannos  ad  Catholicam  fidem  dirigat  (or  dirigit.)" 

"  Agricola  the  Pelagian,  the  son  of  Severianus  the 
Bishop,  corrupted  the  Churches  of  Britain,  by  in- 
sinuating his  doctrines  ;  but  by  the  advice  of 
Palladius  the  Deacon,  Pope  Celestine  sent  German, 
Bishop  of  Auxerre,  as  his  representative,  in  order 

^  See  Hericus  Prol.  ad  Miracula  Germ.  Garnier,  in  his  Marius 
Mercator,  hints  that  these  acts  do  still  exist,  but  they  have  not  been 
forthcoming,  and  he  does  not  say  where  they  are  supposed  to  be. 
xxi.  Synod.  ^  Bouquet 
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that,  after  defeating  the  heretics,  he  might  restore 
the  Britons  to  the  Catholic  Faith." 

This  chronicle,  say  the  editors  referred  to,  is  now 
considered  the  authentic  production  of  Prosper  by 
all  the  learned.  But  it  has  been  objected,  that  it 
differs  from  another  published  by  Pithoeus  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  does  not  contain  the  pas- 
sage just  quoted.  Now  in  truth  the  two  works  are 
altogether  different  compositions ;  and  though  they 
may  each  be  brought  as  witnesses  to  what  they 
each  state,  yet  the  silence  of  one  cannot  invalidate 
the  testimony  of  the  other.  The  Pithoean  edition 
reckons  the  years  by  the  Emperors,  the  other  by 
the  Consuls  ;  1  the  former  is  very  much  the  shorter 
of  the  two,  and  the  style  of  both  is  different ;  nay, 
there  is  a  passage  in  the  Pithoean  Ed.  relating  to 
the  Predestinarians  2  which,  as  Stillingfleet  himself 
confesses,  could  not  have  been  written  by  Prosper 
Aquitanus. 

There  is  then  no  reason  why  the  Pithoean  Chro- 
nicle of  Prosper,  on  the  ground  of  mere  silence, 
should  interfere  with  the  passage  given  above,  as 
the  genuine  words  of  Prosper  Aquitanus,  which  few 
contest  at  present.^  With  regard  to  their  respective 
notices  of  St.  German,  they  are  widely  different. 
The  Pithoean  Edit,  has  : — 

"  Germanus  Episcopus  Antissiodori  virtutibus  et 
vitae  districtione  clarescit."     "  German,  the  Bishop 


I 


*  See  Recueil,  Bouquet,  635. 

*  At  least  in  the  Editions  of  Labb.  and  Maug.,  though  Roncallius 
corrects  it  with  the  note  (alia  manu). 

»  Conf.  apud  Roncallium,  Chronic.  Prosp.  ex.  MS.  Augustano,  p.  691, 
et  Chronic.  Vatican,  p.  715,  ad.  marg.     Tillemont,  Art  St.  Prosper. 
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of  Auxerre,  flourishes,  endued  with  great  gifts,  and 
eminent  for  strictness  of  life."  This  sentence  is 
manifestly  very  different  from  the  former,  and  it 
matters  little  whether  it  is  by  the  same  author  or  a 
different  one. 

But  there  is  another  work  of  Prosper  which, 
though  less  explicit,  is  yet  as  satisfactory  as  can 
be  desired,  without  being  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tions of  authenticity.  We  there  find  the  following 
words  : — 

"Venerabilis  memoriae  Pontifex  Caelestinus,^  nee 
vero  segniore  cur^,  ab  hoc  eodem  morbo  {i,e,  Pela- 
gianismo)  Britannias  liberavit  :  quando  quosdam 
inimicos  gratiae  solum  suae  originis  occupantes, 
etiam  ab  illo  secreto  excludit  Oceani  :  et  ordinato 
Scotis  Episcopo,  dum  Romanam  insulam  studet 
servare  Catholicantj  fecit  etiam  barbaram  Chris- 
tianam." 

"  Pope  Celestine  of  revered  memory,  with  no  less 
diligence  and  care,  delivered  Britain  from  the  same 
disease ;  for  he  banished  from  those  remote  and 
sea-girt  provinces  certain  adversaries  of  Divine 
Grace  who  were  taking  possession  of  the  soil 
whence  they  had  originated  ;  and  having  ordained 
a  Bishop  for  the  Scots  {Palladius\  while  he  endea- 
voured to  preserve  that  part  of  the  island  which 
was  Roman  in  the  Catholic  faith  {Le,  through  St. 
German)  he  also  made  that  part  which  was  bar- 
barian Christian  {by  means  of  Paliadius)/' 

Prosper  here  assigns  to  Pope  Celestine  the  office 
of  removing  Pelagianism  from  Britain.     Now  there 

*  Prosper  contra  Collat.  in  fine,  apud  Alford,  429,  et  in  torn.  x. 
Appendix  August.  Opera  Bened. 
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are  only  two  occasions  on  record  when  that  heresy, 
after  disturbing  the  country,    was    extirpated  by 
foreign   assistance,   namely,    when    German    came 
over  for  the  first  and  second  times.   And  it  is  agreed 
on  all  sides  that  the  second  time  was  long  after 
Celestine's  death.^     It  remains,  therefore,  that  when 
German  came  to  Britain  the  first  time,  then  Celes- 
tine might  rightly  be  said  to  deliver  this  island  from 
the  heresy  ;  that  is,  German  acted  as  his  represen- 
tative or  Legate.2     it  is  not  intended  that  these  titles 
signified  precisely  what  they  did   in    subsequent 
ages,  nor  that  they  excluded  the  idea  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Gallican  synod  being  conjoined  to  that 
of  Celestine.    This  fact  is  elsewhere  proved.     How- 
ever the  two  passages  of  Prosper,  taken  together, 
establish  one  another  so  clearly,  that  they  seem  to 
place  the  matter  beyond  question. 

The  chronological  difficulties  to  which  Collier  al- 
ludes are  certainly  more  easily  resolvable,  by  as- 
signing the  first  mission  to  429  instead  of  446. 
Spelman  and  others,  who  have  adhered  to  Bede  s 
uncertain  chronology,  have  involved  their  dates  in 
the  same  confusion  as  that  writer.  And  had  Col- 
lier rather  followed  Usher  than  StiUingfleet  (who, 
it  must  be  confessed,  causes  perplexities  by  attempt- 
ing to  overthrow  what  after  all  he  admits),  he  would 
have  seen  that  Usher  calls  it  a  plain  anachronism 
to  postpone  the  journey  of  German  and  Lupus  to 

"^The  date  here  recognised  has  been  adopted  by 

1  Celestine  died  432.    German  was  in  Britain  the  second  time  in 

4a6  or  447.  —Boll,  et  Usher. 
1  Vice  sui.  '  Conf.  Boll.  Com.  Pracv.  §  vi. 
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the  majority  of  the  learned;  the  authors  of  TArt 
de  verifier  les  Dates,  Bouquet,  Tillemont,  Usher, 
Fleury,  Carte,  Lingard,  Guizot,  &c.i  If  Celestine 
had  any  part  in  the  matter,  it  must  have  been  be- 
fore 432,  since  he  died  in  that  year.  And  the  writer 
of  the  Hfe  of  St.  Lupus  is  so  far  from  authorising  a 
date  subsequent  to  this  Pope's  death,  that  he  is  one 
of  those  by  whose  testimony  the  chronology  of 
Prosper  is  established.  For,  as  Usher  observes,^ 
St.  Lupus  is  said  to  have  been  joined  with  St. 
German  two  years  after  he  had  been  made  Bishop 
of  Troyes,  which  event  had  taken  place  a  year  after 
he  entered  the  Monastery  of  Lerins.  Now  the  latest 
period  to  which  the  arrival  of  St.  Lupus  at  Lerins 
can  be  assigned  is  426,  and  consequently  the  mis- 
sion to  Britain,  which  was  three  years  after,  must 
have  been,  at  the  farthest,  in  429,  and  in  this  infer- 
ence he  is  supported  by  Garnier  and  the  BoUan- 
dists.3 

It  appears  then  that  Stillingfleet,  who  urges  the 
misunderstanding  of  the  Gallican  Bishops  with  the 
See  of  Rome,  is  tacitly  begging  the  question.  The 
Deposition  of  Chelidonius,  in  which  St.  German 
took  part,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  irritated 
against  him  the  Pope,  occurred  in  444.  And  if  this 
misunderstanding  arose  from  the  Semi-Pelagianism 
of  some  Gallican  Bishops,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  should  have  infected  all,  includ- 
ing St.  German ;  in  the  second,  in  429  Semi-Pela- 
gianism had  but  just  appeared  in  Gaul,  and  was,  as 

1  Carte,  in  a  note,  expresses  a  doubt,  p.  182,  v.  i. 

2  P.  325,  ed.  4to. 

3  Diss.  2,  ch.  22.    Comm.  in  Vitam  Lupi. 
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yet,  scarcely  recognised  or  convicted  ;  in  the  third 
place,  though  Aries,  to  which  St.  Hilary  belonged, 
might  be  obnoxious  to  Rome  (a  mere  conjecture), 
yet  there  is  no  reason  why  a  Council  at  Troyes,  in 
Champagne,  must  share  in  the  displeasure  ;  fourthly, 
the  names  of  none  of  the  assembled  Bishops  are 
given,  except  those  of  German  and  Lupus,  and  why 
those,  who  are  not  so  much  as  named,  must  be 
guilty  at  Rome,  is  still  to  be  shown;  lastly,  it  is 
going  too  much  out  of  the  way  to  imply  that  St. 
German  was  Semi-Pelagian,  because  St.  German 
was  friend  of  St.  Lupus,  and  St.  Lupus  was  brother 
of  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  and  Vincentius  Lirinensis 
was  supposed  to  be  infected  with  some  errors  of  the 
kind.    The  answer  to  this  is,  that  brothers  do  not 
always  hold  the  same  opinions,  and  friends  do  not 
necessarily  agree  with  friends'  brothers ;  and  Vin- 
centius,   who    is     supposed     without    satisfactory 
foundation  to  have  written  in  favour  of  the  Semi- 
Pelagians,  is  allowed,  even  by  his  accusers,  to  have 
written  only  in  430,  that  is,  after  the  Council  of 
Troyes;    while  other  authors  deny  that  he  ever 
composed  the  heretical  work  imputed  to  him.   Nay, 
Ceillier,  a  high  authority,  thinks  it  is  altogether  very 
doubtful  whether  Vincentius  Lirinensis  was  brother 
of  St.  Lupus,  and  he  notices  the  silence  of  Genna- 
dius,  a  writer  near  to  the  times  in  question.^    And 
if  it  be  urged  that  St.  Lupus  was  commissioned  to 
go  to  Britain,  as  well  as  St.  German,  which  brings 
the  last  objection  a  step  nearer,  it  is  replied  that  St. 
Lupus  also  was  appointed  by  the  Gallican  Bishops, 

1  Vid.  Ceillier,  torn.  xiii.  p.  583  ;  et  Tillemont,  Art.  Vincent.     Peta- 
vius  says  the  Commonitorium  was  written  in  434.    Doct.  Temp.  vol.  il 
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and  there  is  no  authority  for  supposing  the  Pope  to 
have  nominated  him,  whereas  there  is  in  the  case 
of  St.  German.  If,  then,  the  Gallican  Bishops  and 
St.  Lupus  were  all  Semi-Pelagians,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing, forsooth,  that  the  Delegate  should  have  re- 
sembled the  Commissioners.  But  let  us  not  imagine, 
unnecessarily,  schism  in  Christian  Bishops,  heresy 
in  Saints. 

The  recent  editor  of  the  very  ancient  Life  of  St. 
Lupus  seems  to  have  shown  satisfactorily  that 
Troyes  was  the  place  where  the  Council  was  held.^ 

From  this  last  source  then  we  learn,  as  well  as 
may  be,  the  place  of  the  Council ;  from  Prosper, 
the  intervention  of  the  Pope  Celestine  and  the  date  ; 
and  from  Constantius,  the  inquiry  and  decision  of 
the  Synod.2 

It  need  only  be  added  that  circumstantial  evi- 
dence is  in  favour  of  the  general  view  here  taken. 
It  was  by  the  advice  of  St.  German  that  St.  Patrick, 
the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  went  to  Rome  to  get  his 
commission,  according  to  Hericus  of  Auxerre, 
whom  Usher,  who  well  knew  St.  Patrick's  history, 
approves.^  His  words  are  as  follows  :  *'  Patrick, 
the  special  Apostle  of  Ireland,  during  eighteen 
years*  (authors  differ  about  the  time)  remained  under 
his  tuition,  and  received  great  knowledge  in  the 
Scriptures  from  his  instructions.  Whereupon  the 
Bishop  (German)  seeing  how  great  a  divine  Patrick 
had  become,  how  excellent  in  his  conduct  and 
sound  in  his  opinions,  and  wishing  a  labourer  so 

^  Boll.  Tom.  vii.  Julii. 

'  Comp.  Usher,  Index.  Chron.  p.  1097. 

*  Usher,  p.  1100.  *  De  Mir.  Lib.  i.  ch.  xxi. 
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vigorous  might  not  remain  idle  in  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard, sent  him,  together  with  his  presbyter  Segetius, 
to  St.  Celestine,  Bishop  of  Rome,  that  Segetius 
might  bear  witness  to  the  merits  of  Patrick  before 
the  Apostolical  See.  Approved  by  the  judgment 
of  the  Pope,  supported  by  his  authority  and 
strengthened  with  his  blessing,  Patrick  went  to 
the  regions  of  Hibernia  as  the  Apostle  of  that 
nation."  ^ 

Again  there  is  no  doubt  that  St.  Palladius,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Scots,  was  sent  by  Celestine.  Both 
Prosper  and  Bede  agree  in  this. 

There  is  a  probability  that  the  title  of  "  Apostolici 
Sacerdotes,"  which  Constantius  gives  to  German 
and  Lupus,  might  denote  that  they  were  authorised 
by  the  one  Apostolical  See  of  the  West.  But  the 
context  seems  scarcely  to  warrant  this  conjecture 
of  Alford,  and  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  in 
contemporary  writers,  in  the  sense  of  Holy,  and 
as  we  should  say.  Primitive,  makes  the  other  sense, 
which  is  indeed  also  found,  the  less  probable  in 
this  instance. 

But  a  better  argument  is  deduced  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  St.  German's  journey  to  Aries  after 
his  mission^  to  which  there  will  soon  be  occasion 
more  fully  to  advert  again.  Auxiliaris  was  then 
Prefect,  and  he  was  no  longer  Prefect  in  444 ; 
consequently  German  must  have  been  in  Britain 
before  446.  Again,  if  St.  Eucher  had  been  Bishop 
of  Lyons  when  German  passed  through  that  town, 
in  going  to  Aries,  Constantius  would  have  men- 

*  So  Jocelin.     Vid.  Alford,  an.  431.     Stillingfleet,  211. 
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tioned  it,  for  St.  Eucher  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  his  time,  and  Constantius  was 
Priest  in  that  very  town.  But  St.  Eucher  was 
Bishop  in  444,  for  he  then  joined  Hilary  and  Ger- 
man in  deposing  Chelidonius,  Bishop  of  Besangon. 
Therefore  when  German  passed  by  it  was  before 
444.  Therefore  he  was  in  Britain  before  446.  But 
of  this  more  hereafter. 


CHAPTER   XIU 

ST.   GERMAN'S   FIRST  VISIT  TO   BRITAIN 

St.  Lupus,  who  was  chosen  to  be  the  colleague  of 
St.  German,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
his  time.     His  Life,  which  is  still  existing,  and  is 
almost  as  ancient  as  the  Saint  himself,  informs  us 
that  he  was  born  at  Toul,  in  Lorraine,  of  a  noble 
family,  a.d.  383.^     His  father  was  called  Epirichius, 
who  died  early,  and  left  the  care  of  Lupus  to  his 
brother  Listicius,  which  latter  bestowed  great  pains 
on  his  education.    When  he  grew  up  he  married 
Pimeniola,  the  sister  of  St.  Hilary  of  Aries.     After 
they   had   been   married   seven   years,   by   mutual 
consent  they  parted  from  each  other,  and  Lupus 
retired  to  the  Monastery  of  Lerins,  in  the  south  of 
France,  where  Honoratus  was  then  Abbot.    There 
he  lived  a  year,  after  which,  as  he  was  returning 
to  M^con  to  give  away  all  his  fortune  to  the  poor, 
he  was  suddenly  carried  off  to  Troyes  in  Cham- 
pagne, and  with  universal  approbation   instituted 
Bishop  of  that  place.     His  learning,  his  ardour,  his 
eloquence,   his   holiness,   ranked   him    among  the 
most  distinguished  Bishops  of  Gaul.     He  was  an 
intimate   friend  of   St.  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  with 
whom  some  fragments  of  his  correspondence  re- 

*  BoUand.  xxix.  Jul.     Vid.  Ceillier,  torn.  xv.  40. 
VOL,    II,  a89  T 
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main.  He  is  there  called  by  Sidonius  a  Father  of 
Fathers,  a  Bishop  of  Bishops,  a  second  St.  James,i 
in  allusion  to  a  similar  expression  of  St.  Clement 
concerning  St.  James  the  Less.  He  had  been  only 
two  years  at  Troyes,  when  the  synod  which  was 
held  there  nominated  him  Apostle  to  Britain  in  con- 
junction with  St.  German.  The  date  of  his  birth 
will  show  that  he  was  junior  to  German  by  at  least 
five  years.  He  was  at  this  time  forty-six  years  of 
age ;  German  was  in  his  fifty-first  year.  This 
distinction  of  age  may  account  for  the  somewhat 
subordinate  capacity  in  which  he  is  represented 
with  regard  to  German  in  the  following  account  of 
their  joint  mission. 

The  two  Apostles,  for  such  they  are  always  called 
by  contemporary  writers,  lost  no  time  in  doing  the 
work  which  was  committed  to  them.  They  directed 
their  course  towards  Paris,  through  Sens  and 
Melun,  which,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  straight  road 
to  England,  and  stopped  at  Metrodorum,  now 
called  Nanterre,  about  two  leagues  from  the  pre- 
sent capital  of  France.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
place  came  out  to  receive  them  on  their  arrival, 
and  obtain  their  blessing.  While  German  was 
talking  to  the  people,  he  perceived  in  the  midst 
of  them  a  little  girl  about  six  years  old,^  who  ap- 
peared to  him  to  have  the  radiance  of  an  angel  on 
her  countenance.  He  desired  that  she  might  be 
brought  nearer  to  him.  He  then  embraced  the 
child,  and  asked  who  she  was.  Genevieve  he  was 
told  was  her  name ;  her  father  was  Severus  and 

*  Lib.  vi.  Ep.  i.  Et  Notas. 

^  423,  A.D.,  is  assigned  as  the  year  of  her  birth. 


her  mother  Gerontia.  The  parents,  who  seem  to 
have  been  persons  of  consideration,  were  then 
called  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  German.  When 
they  arrived,  endued  with  a  prophetical  spirit,  he 
congratulated  them  on  having  such  a  daughter, 
pronouncing  her  to  be  a  chosen  vessel  of  God,  and 
one  who  would  hereafter  become  a  bright  example 
to  all. 

He  then  requested  Genevieve  (who  was  no  other 
than  the  illustrious  patron  Saint  of  Paris)  to  open 
her  mind  to  him,  and  confess  whether  she  intended 
to  adopt  the  holy  life  of  a  Virgin,  and  become  one 
of  the  Spouses  of  Christ.  She  declared  that  such 
was  her  desire,  and  that  she  had  cherished  it  for 
some  time,  and  entreated  him  to  add  his  sanction 
and  benediction.  Having  exhorted  her  to  per- 
severe in  her  purpose,  he  led  her  with  him  to  the 
Church  of  Nanterre,  accompanied  by  all  the  people. 
The  Divine  Service  then  began.  The  two  offices 
of  nones  and  vespers  were  united,  during  which 
a  long  series  of  psalms  were  sung,  and  protracted 
prayers  offered  up.^  All  the  while  German  con- 
tinued to  hold  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  girl. 
The  office  ended,  and  they  retired  for  refreshment. 

The  following  day  German  inquired  of  Genevieve 
whether  she  was  mindful  of  her  late  profession.^ 
Upon  which,  as  if  full  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  she  ex- 
pressed her  determination  to  act  up  to  it,  and  de- 
sired he  would  always  remember  her  in  his  prayers. 
While  they  were  conversing,  German  beheld  on  the 
ground  a  copper  coin  with  the  impression  of  the 

*  Nonam  et  duodecimam  celebrant.     Vit.  Genov.  Jan.  iii.  BoUand. 

*  This  seems  decided  proof  that  the  child  was  very  young. 
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cross  upon  it.  The  interposition  of  God  was  deemed 
manifest.  Accordingly  taking  up  the  coin,  he  pre- 
sented it  to  Genevieve,  and  charged  her  to  hang  it 
to  her  neck,  and  always  carry  it  about  with  her  in 
remembrance  of  him.  Other  ornaments  such  as 
the  world  offers,  gold  and  precious  stones,  she  was 
enjoined  to  renounce.  "  Let  them,"  he  said,  "who 
live  for  this  life  have  these ;  do  thou,  who  art  be- 
come the  Spouse  of  Christ,  desire  spiritual  adorn- 
ing." He  then  took  leave  of  her,  recommended  her 
to  the  special  attention  of  her  parents,  and  resumed 
his  journey  with  Lupus.  In  remembrance  of  this 
present  of  German  to  Genevieve,  there  long  re- 
mained among  the  Canons  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris, 
the  custom  of  distributing  annually  on  her  festival 
a  piece  of  bread  blessed,  with  an  image  of  the  coin 
impressed  upon  it.  We  may  remark,  moreover,  how 
early  the  practice  prevailed  among  Christians  of 
carrying  at  their  necks  some  token  of  the  mysteries 
of  their  religion ;  and  also,  that  the  profession  of  a 
religious  life  was  a  formal  act,  not  merely  an  in- 
ternal resolution  of  the  soul. 

The  two  Bishops  soon  arrived  at  the  sea-shore. 
The  winter  months  had  now  set  in.  But  regardless 
of  the  weather,  they  embarked,  says  Constantius, 
upon  the  ocean  with  Christ  for  their  leader.^  The 
ship  at  first  was  carried  out  from  the  harbour  of 
Gaul  by  soft  gales,  till  it  reached  the  middle  of  the 
Channel,  and  lost  all  sight  of  the  land.  Shortly 
after,  the  power  of  demons  seemed  to  be  roused 
over  the  wide  expanse.     Filled,  as  it  were,  with 


^  Vid.  Vita  St.  Lupi.    "  Tcmporibus  hybcrnis  man  se  committente." 
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wicked  and  malicious  envy  towards  the  holy  men 
who  undertook  to  restore  a  nation  to  the  paths  of 
salvation,  they  immediately  began  to  excite  the 
storms,  and  cover  the  sky  with  thick  clouds,  which 
spread  gloom  and  darkness  over  the  horizon.  The 
sails  were  unable  to  resist  the  fury  of  the  winds,  and 
the  vessel  began  to  yield  to  the  weight  of  the  waves. 
The  sailors  at  last  relinquished  their  post,  and  the 
ship  was  left  to  the  sole  aid  of  prayer.  While  these 
things  were  passing,  the  chief  person  in  the  ex- 
pedition, wearied  with  previous  fatigues,  had  fallen 
asleep.  He  was  still  in  this  state,  when  the  tempest 
broke  through  all  obstacles  and  the  ship  began  to 
sink.  Then  Lupus  and  the  whole  crew  rushed  in 
great  alarm  to  their  venerable  brother  and  awoke 
him,  hoping  to  oppose  effectually  his  strength  to 
the  elements.  In  the  midst  of  the  danger  German 
remained  perfectly  calm,  and  calling  upon  the  name 
of  Christ,  rebuked  the  raging  of  the  sea.  At  the 
same  time  taking  oil,  he  sprinkled  some  over  the 
waves,  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.^  Im- 
mediately they  began  to  subside.  Afterwards  Ger- 
man, with  the  same  composure,  addressed  words  of 
encouragement  to  Lupus  and  his  fellow-travellers. 
They  then  prayed  all  together.  In  the  meantime 
the  last  efforts  of  the  evil  spirits  were  subdued,  and 
tranquillity  was  restored  to  the  sea  and  to  the  air. 
The  winds  changed  their  direction,  and  carried  the 
vessel  safely  towards  the  British  shore. 

We  are  not  told  precisely  where  German  landed 

*  Alford,  in  this  connection,  observes  with  Baronius,  that  this  sprink- 
ling of  oil  does  not  relate  to  the  sacramental  ordinance  mentioned  by 
St.  James,  but  is  to  be  referred  to  the  example  proposed  in  St.  Mark. 
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in  Britain ;  but,  as  Whitaker  says,  the  harbour  of 
Rhutupiae,  or  Richborough,  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames  and  Dover,  was  the  great  entrance  from 
Gaul  to  this  island.  It  was  there  St.  Augustine  sub- 
sequently landed,  and  the  Roman  troops  generally 
were  disembarked  at  this  spot,  as  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  testifies.  When  German  and  Lupus  set 
foot  on  shore,  they  were  received  by  a  multitude  of 
people,  who  had  come  from  all  sides  to  greet  them. 
It  appears  the  evil  spirits,  by  means  of  the  prophetic 
exclamations  of  some  possessed  persons,  had  given 
notice  of  their  approach. 

The  fame  of  the  two  Apostolical  envoys  soon 
spread  all  over  the  country.  Their  preaching  and 
signs  attracted  crowds  to  the  Churches  they  visited. 
On  their  journey,  also,  they  were  accompanied  by 
a  large  concourse  of  people.  And  such  was  the  zeal 
everywhere  displayed,  that  they  were  forced  to  stop 
and  address  the  multitudes  in  the  fields  and  high- 
ways. On  all  these  occasions  they  endeavoured  to 
eradicate  the  seeds  of  Pelagianism  from  the  hearts 
of  their  hearers.  Nor  did  the  event  disappoint  their 
expectations.  Their  boldness  and  conscious  strength, 
their  learning,  orthodox  teaching  and  sanctity,  carried 
the  feelings  of  all  with  them  ;  insomuch  that  the 
authors  of  the  Pelagian  leaven  were  obliged  to  re- 
main hid,  and  mourn  in  silence  the  defection  of 
their  disciples.  At  last  they  gathered  their  forces 
and  resolved  to  encounter  the  two  Bishops.  Like 
the  Arian  faction  at  Constantinople,  they  trusted  the 
display  of  worldly  importance  would  prevail  over 
the  unassisted  appeals  of  truth.  They  came  to  the 
Conference   with    a  splendid   train.      Riches    and 
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glittering  garments    distinguished   their   party;    a 
body  of  complaisant  followers  was  ready  to  support 
their  assertions.    The  Synod  (for  such  appears  to 
have  been  the  nature  of  the  assembly  where  the  two 
parties  met)  was  attended  by  great  numbers.     Many 
Bishops  and  Priests,  doubtless,  were  there,  anxious 
to  see  what  foreign  assistance  might  effect  for  the 
destruction  of  a  heresy  which  they  had  m  vam  en- 
deavoured  to  stifle.    At  the  same  time,  a  number  of 
the  laity  were  allowed  to  assist,  with  their  wives  and 
children.     It  should  seem  some  vast  and  open  place 
was  selected  for  the  reception  of  all  who  were 
interested  in  the  issue ;   and  the  publicity  of  the 
Conference  in  itself  was  desirable  as  a  means  of 
disabusing  the  people. 

In  all  respects  the  contrast  between  the  parties 
was  striking.    The  l^guage  of  the  Pelagians,  says 
Constantius,  presented  more  of  empty  verboseness 
than  forcible  argument.    And,  indeed,  the  general 
effect  of  their  harangues  may  have  been  such.    But 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  maturity  to  which  the 
heresy  had  arrived,  the  acuteness  which  ever  char- 
acterised  its  maintainers,  the  deep  root  it  had  taken 
in  Britain,  and  the   difficulty  which  the  Catholic 
clergy  had  experienced  in  their  struggle  against  it, 
we  cannot  but  modify  the  import  of  his  expressions 
by   the   nature   of   the   circumstances.    The    most 
elaborate  and  subtle  discussions  of  heretics  may 
sometimes,  to  orthodox  ears,  who  do  not  perceive 
the  drift  of  them,  have  the  appearance  of  shallow- 
ness  and  irrelevancy.     Again,  anything  in  one  sense 
mav  be  considered  as  unphilosophical  and  super- 
ficial  which  is  not  true.    And  after  all,  it  was  the 
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popular  impression   which   Constantius   was  con- 
cerned to  transmit.     On  the  other  hand,  he  says 
German  and  Lupus,  who  were  profoundly  versed 
in  the  Scriptures  and  theological  learning,  and  by 
nature  eloquent,  were  able  to  support  the  arguments 
which  reason  and  conscience  dictated  to  them,  by 
the  most  convincing  appeals  to  authority  and  tra- 
dition.    The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  abundantly 
shown  by  the  result ;    for  their  adversaries  were 
completely  silenced  by  the  answers  they  received, 
and  even  confessed  their  own  errors;   while   the 
people,  astonished  at  their  signal  discomfiture,  were 
ready  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  them. 

Some  suppose  this  Council,  which  historically 
deserves  an  importance  apart  from  the  scanty  rccordis 
which  notice  it,  to  have  taken  place  at  London 
others   at  Verulam    or    St.  AJban's.     Tlie    Utter 
opinion,  which  is  the  most  favoured  by  critics,  is 
deri\H!d  from  Matthjcus  Florilcgus,  who  wrote  in 
1307,  A.D.,  and  is,  therefore,  no  very  $afc  authority, 
Camden  telh  us  that  some  old  parchments  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Alban's  bear  witness  that  St.  German 
went  up  to  the  pulpit,  and  harangued  the  people,  in 
the  place  where  there  is  still  a  small  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  him.    Spclman  and  Alford,  who  are  fol- 
lowed by  Collier,  incline  to  this  view.*     However, 
as  German  harangued  the  people  wherever  he  went' 
notliing  can  be  inferred  from  the  parchments  of 
St.  Alban's  as  to  this  particular  Synod.      And  Con- 
stantius  would  rather  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Gcr- 

«/\^^''^""!!^'^''"^^'"^*'^-     He  m»kn  the  odd  mi,uke 
of  flSiienm£  this  dremnjiMKc  to  401,  L  L  p.  6.    CcUitr    n    i<v>    i 
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man  removed  from  the  place  where  it  was  held  to 
go  to  St.  Alb;in*$,  which  could  hardly  be  said  had 
he  been  in  the  town.  We  are  informed  that  the 
Acta,  or  account  of  the  proceedings,  are  still  in 
existence,^  as  well  a$  those  of  the  Gallican  Synod 
before  mentioned;  but  in  whose  possession  they 
are  is  a  mystery.  Boethius,  a  late  writer,  in  his 
History  of  the  Scotch,  seems  indeed  to  be  the  only 
authority  for  assigning  the  present  Council  to 
London ;  and  yet  it  is  the  opinion  which  tallies 
best  with  the  probabilities  of  circumstances.  Lon- 
don was  at  this  time  the  most  important  town  in 
the  south  ;  a  Bishop  resided  there,  who  mu^t  have 
been  the  Metropolitan,  if  not  of  the  whole  province 
yet  of  a  great  part  of  it.  Besides,  London  was  in 
the  way  to  St.  Alban's. 

Scarcely  had  the  Conference  ended  when  an 
officer  in  the  Roman  service,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  advanced  towards  German  and  Lupus.  He 
was  a  Tribune,  and  at  that  time  his  office  was  one 
of  great  importance,  as  it  ranked  next  to  that  of 
Count  or  Duke.  In  all  great  cities  there  was  a 
Tribune,  who  had  both  the  command  of  the  troops 
and  the  superintendence  of  the  civil  aflfairs,  and 
was  responsible  only  to  the  governor  or  Duke  of 
the  Province.*  The  Tribune  presented  to  the  two 
Bishops  his  little  daughter,  who  was  blind,  and 
requested  them  to  bestow  such  relief  as  lay  in  their 
power.  But  he  was  desired  to  try  first  the  skill  of 
their  Pelagian  adversaries,  miracles  having  always 
been  considered  by  the  Church   the   proper  evi- 

'  Vid.  Boll.  Comm.  Pr«v.  %  $9.    Tilktnoot.  t.  !▼. 
*  Dabo^v  torn.  i.  ft  So. 
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dence  of  true  doctrine.  But  they  who  had  now 
learnt  to  think  more  humbly  of  themselves  united  in 
demanding  her  cure  at  the  hands  of  German  and 
Lupus.  A  short  prayer  was  then  offered  up,  and 
German,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  called  upon  the 
Blessed  Trinity,  pulled  from  his  breast  the  little 
box  of  relics,  which  he  ever  carried  about  him,  and 
applied  it  to  the  eyes  of  the  girl.  Her  sight  was 
restored  at  once.  This  miracle,  performed  in  the 
presence  of  so  great  a  multitude,  gave  the  finishing 
stroke  to  Pelagianism.  In  those  parts  the  heretics 
were  totally  suppressed,  and  the  people  restored  to 
purity  of  faith.  If  we  might  credit  the  assertion 
of  the  author  quoted  above,  Boethius,  there  were 
some  who  refused  to  renounce  their  false  tenets, 
and  who  were  burnt  at  the  stake  by  the  civil  magis- 
trates. It  is  true,  the  secular  power  had  been 
armed  against  the  heresy,  and  some  severities  had 
been  exercised  in  Gaul  through  the  imperial  edicts ; 
but  that  a  deed  of  this  magnitude  should  have  been 
left  unnoticed  by  Constantius,  when  the  context 
would  have  required  at  least  some  allusion  to  it, 
seems  sufficient  to  disprove  the  supposed  fact ;  add 
to  which,  the  cruelty  which  half  a  century  before 
had  been  displayed  against  the  Priscillianists,  and 
had  been  so  earnestly  deprecated  by  St.  Martin, 
would  have  left  an  impression  calculated  to  avert 
any  unnecessary  return  of  it 

However,  German  and  Lupus  having  concluded 
the  conference,  proceeded  to  St.  Alban's  tomb  at 
Verulam,  in  order  to  return  thanks  to  God.  In  this 
they  did  but  comply  with  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, in  the  veneration  of  which  St.  Alban  held  the 
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rank  of  Patron  Saint.  His  name  is  still  familiar  to 
most  Englishmen,  though  his  history  is  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  He  has  deserved  the  honour  of 
being  called  the  first  British  Martyr,  and  was  pro- 
bably put  to  death  in  the  persecution  of  Maximian, 
the  colleague  of  Diocletian,  the  fury  of  which  has 
already  been  adverted  to.  The  famous  Abbey  which 
still  stands  over  his  relics  was  not  built  till  the  year 
790,  by  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  consequently  long 
after  German's  visit.^  But  there  was  a  Church  or 
Basilica  already  there  at  this  time. 

When  German  arrived  public  prayers  were  per- 
formed;   after  which  he  caused  the  tomb  of  the 
Saint  to  be  opened,  and  deposited  within  some  of 
the  relics  of  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs  which   he 
carried  with  him,  under  the  sense,  says  Constantius, 
that  there  was  a  propriety  in  joining  in  one  recep- 
tacle the  bones  of  those  who  at  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  world  had  exhibited  the  same  virtues. 
At  the  same  time  he  took  up  from  the  very  spot 
where  the  blood  of  the   Martyr  had  been  shed  a 
handful  of  dust,  which  by  the  red  stain  it  still  pre- 
served, bore  witness  to   the  fury  of  persecution.^ 
This  he  subsequently  took  to  Auxerre,  where  he 
built  a  Church  in  honour  of  St.  Alban,  which,  says 
Hericus,  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration.      It 
was  such  actions  as  that  just  related  which  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  heretic  Vigilantius,  not  long 
before  the  events  under  consideration,  when  he 
exclaimed  :  "  We  have  now  to  see  almost  the  rites 
of  the  Gentiles  introduced  under  pretence  of  re- 

*  See  Moreri,  Diet,  ad  vocera.    Bosch.  Not.  ad  Const. 
«  Hericus,  Vila  Metr.  B.  iv.  §  94,  and  De  Mir.  §  7. 
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ligion,  a  little  dust  forsooth,  enveloped  in  a  precious 
cloth  and  placed  in  a  convenient  vessel,  which  men 
kiss  and  worship."  In  answer  to  which  St.  Jerome 
said  :  "  We  do  not  adore  even  the  Sun  or  the  Moon, 
or  the  Angels,  much  less  the  relics  of  Martyrs ;  but 
we  do  honour  the  relics  of  Martyrs  in  order  to 
adore  Him  for  whom  they  are  Martyrs.  We  honour 
the  servants,  that  their  honour  may  redound  unto 
that  of  their  Lord."  ^     But  to  return. 

Three  centuries  after,  we  are  told,  that  king  Offa 
found  at  Verulam  the  coffin  of  St.  Alban,  which  had 
been  hidden,  for  fear  of  the  barbarians,  together 
with  the  same  relics  of  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs 
which  German  had  there  deposited.^  On  which 
occasion  the  people  that  were  present,  both  clergy 
and  laymen,  were  so  moved  at  the  sight  that  they 
shed  tears  of  joy  and  thanksgiving. 

There  is  little  or  no  credit  to  be  attached  to  the 
story  of  the  Monks  of  Cologne,  who  in  the  Middle 
Ages  asserted  that  German  had  carried  the  remains 
of  St.  Alban  to  Rome,  and  that  at  a  future  time 
they  were  brought  to  their  city.  The  body  in  fact 
remained  entire  at  Verulam,  where  a  chapel  was 
afterwards  built  in  honour  of  St.  German  and  his 
visit  to  the  Martyr's  remains.  This  chapel  in  pro- 
cess of  time  formed  a  part  of  the  great  Abbey  of 
St.  Albans.8 

After  German  had  visited  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban 
he  met  with  an  accident  (the  only  one  which  is 

^  Vid.  Apud  Thom.  Aquin.     Qu.  xxv.  Ast.  2. 
^  Matt.  Floril.  apud  Usseri.  329. 

»  Vid.  Dugdale,  and  a  quotation  from  Matt.  Paris,  in  Alford  ad  an. 
441. 
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recorded  in  his  long  life),  which  though  not  of 
a  very  serious  nature,  yet  impeded  his  progress. 
Having  bruised  his  foot,  he  was  obliged  to  stop 
and  take  up  his  abode  in  a  cottage.  During  his 
stay  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
spread  with  so  much  the  more  rapidity  as  the  roof- 
ing of  the  houses  was  of  thatch,  a  circumstance  not 
unimportant  in  these  days  of  antiquarian  research.^ 
Men  from  all  sides  came  to  warn  him  of  the  danger, 
but  he  remained  perfectly  composed,  and  would 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  removed.  All  the  buildings 
around  were  burned  to  the  ground,  while  that  in 
which  he  was  detained,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  escaped 

the  flames. 

In  the  meantime  German  continued  to  endure 
the  pain  which  his  accident  had  produced  without 
accepting  any  remedy.  One  night  a  person  clad  in 
white  garments  appeared  to  him  and  raised  him  up. 
At  that  instant  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  leg,  and 
prepared  to  resume  his  journey.  The  reader  will 
be  reminded  of  the  angel  who   appeared  to   St. 

Peter. 

About  this  time  it  is  supposed  St.  Patrick,  the 
future  Apostle  of  Ireland,  came  to  visit  St.  German, 
and  consult  him  about  his  studies  and  the  means 
of  converting  men.  This  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  first  interview  of  these  Saints.  St.  Patrick 
was  probably  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  St. 
German  several  years  before.  There  are  few  things 
better  attested  than  their  friendship  and  intercourse, 
and  in  all  the  accounts  of  St.  Patrick's  life  it  is 

1  Comp.   Hallam,   Middle  Ages,  and  an  article  in  Archaeological 
Journal,  No.  3. 
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believed  the  names  of  both  are  united.  Yet  the 
exact  circumstances  of  their  connection  are  seem- 
ingly uncertain  and  confused  from  the  very  variety 
of  the  witnesses.  William  of  Malmesbury  dates 
their  intimacy  from  this  journey  of  German  to 
Britain  ;  and  a  few  years  after,  supposes  German 
to  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  Pope  Celestine  for 
sending  St.  Patrick  as  Apostle  to  Ireland.^  These 
events,  however,  belong  rather  to  a  life  of  St. 
Patrick.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  commemorate  that 
union  which  existed  between  two  such  eminent 
men  ;  and  it  may  afford  a  further  proof  of  the  holi- 
ness of  both,  that  German  was  the  friend  of  Patrick, 
Patrick  of  German.  Constantius  says  nothing  about 
it,  but  his  commentator,  Hericus  of  Auxerre,  sup- 
plies the  omission. 

While  German  was  detained  by  his  accident,  a 
great  number  of  sick  persons  came  to  see  him  to 
be  cured  of  their  respective  diseases.  Others  came 
to  desire  spiritual  instruction.  German  healed  the 
first  and  enlightened  the  latter.  The  miraculous 
power  which  is  assigned  to  him  in  healing  sick 
people  can  only  be  compared  with  that  which  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  possessed,  concerning  whom  it 
is  said  that  by  them  ^'they  were  healed  every 
one  "  whosoever  had  any  disease. 

*  Vid.  Usher,  p.  840.     Bede  and  Capgrave  apud  Alford,  429. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  ALLELUIATIC  VICTORY 

With  the  names  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  who,  it  has 
been  seen,  infested  Britain  during  the  early  part  of 
the  fifth  century,  that  of  the  Saxons  has  been  men- 
tioned  in   a   previous    chapter,  which   the   reader 
may  either  not  have  observed,  or  may  have  looked 
upon  as  an  anachronism.     According  to  the  chron- 
ology that  has   been   adopted,  the   Invasion,  pro- 
perly so  called,  of  the   Saxons  and   Angles  took 
place  nearly  twenty   years   after   the  first  visit  of 
German,  that  is  in  448,  A.D.,  if  we  follow  Alford,  or 
in  450  if  Usher  be  heard.     But  it  has  been  proved 
beyond  question,  from  contemporary  writers,  that 
the   Saxons   made    occasional   descents   upon   the 
island  long  before  their  final  settlement.     So  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian  I.,  that 
is,  about  364,  the  Britons  were  attacked  by  them. 
And  to  secure  them  from  the  insuUs  of  this  foreign 
enemy,  a  subsequent  emperor  appointed  a  Comes 
Littoris  Saxonici,  that  is,  a  Commanding  Officer, 
to  guard  the  coasts  of   Britain  which  were   most 
exposed  to  their  assaults.^    Nay,  earlier  even  than 
this,  in  286,  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  En- 

1  Ammian.  Marcellin.  Hist.  Lib.  26,  apud  Usscrium.    Notit.  Imper. 

—Collier. 
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tropius  tells  us  that  the  Saxons,  with  the  Franks, 
infested  the  Districts  of  Belgica  and  Armorica, 
the  latter  of  which  faces  the  southern  coast  of 
Britain,  which  consequently  must  have  shared  in 
the  calamity.^  For  all  contemporary  writers  bear 
witness  to  the  boldness  and  extent  of  their  piratical 
exploits.  "  The  Saxons,"  says  Orosius  the  historian, 
"who  dwell  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  (what 
we  should  call  the  North  Sea)  in  the  midst  of 
impassable  marshes,  are  a  nation  terrible  for  their 
courage  and  activity,  and  highly  formidable  to  the 
Roman  power."  ^^  "  It  is  a  mere  amusement,"  says 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  *'  for  the  pirate  Saxon  to  cut 
through  the  British  Sea  in  his  pinnace  of  osier  and 
skins."  3  And  in  fact  the  Saxons  in  these  light 
skiffs,  similar  in  materials  to  those  described  by 
Herodotus  with  regard  to  the  Armenians,  used  to 
undertake  very  distant  expeditions.  They  were 
known  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Columns 
of  Hercules  at  the .  extremity  of  Spain,  and  Britain, 
which  lay  foremost  in  their  way,  naturally  became 
the  object  of  continual  aggression.  What  was  the 
precise  situation  of  their  own  country  is  not  very 
clear.  The  words  of  Orosius,  just  quoted,  seem  to 
show  that  they  occupied  the  coast  of  Germany 
which  extends  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser, 
known  by  the  name  of  Friesland.  And  such  is  the 
opinion  of  a  writer  of  those  parts,  Bernardus  Fur- 
nerius,  in  his  Annals  of  the  Frisian  people.* 

^  Dubos,  torn.  i.  p.  75.  ^  Ibid.  169. 

»  Sid.  Apoll.  Paneg  Aviti.  See  also  Hegesippus,  Eccl.  Hist.  Lib.  v. 
Pliny,  Hist.  Lib.  iv.  ch.  16.  Lucan,  Pharsal.  Lib.  iv.  Caesar,  Comment. 
Lib.  i.    Bell.  Civ.  Herod  Clio.  194  ch. 

*  Ed.  1609,  Franecarae. 
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While  German  and  Lupus  were  in  Britain,  one 
of  these  plundering  expeditions  of  the  Saxons  took 
place.  They  joined  their  forces  to  those  of  the 
Picts,  the  eternal  enemies  of  the  Britons,  and  made 
a  descent  upon  the  coasts  of  North  Wales,  in  Flint- 
shire. They  chose  a  favourable  spot  for  their  attack, 
having  rowed  or  towed  their  boats  up  the  river  Dee, 
and  landed  under  the  Welsh  hills,  near  Mold.  The 
Britons,  who  had  assembled  to  oppose  them,  found 
themselves  unable  to  cope  with  the  peculiar  tactics 
of  their  enemy,  and  were  constrained  to  remain 
within  their  own  entrenchments.  The  descriptions 
which  have  been  left  of  the  mode  of  attack  prac- 
tised by  the  Saxons  will  best  explain  the  reasons  of 
their  embarrassment. 

In  their  light  vessels,  which  they  were  careful  to 
fill  with  expert  and  resolute  men,  the  Saxons  never 
used  to  lose  sight  of  the  land,  if  possible  ;  and  indeed 
the  nature  of  their  boats  required  but  little  depth  of 
water.  When  a  storm  came  on  they  took  refuge  in 
some  creek,  or  beneath  the  cliffs  on  the  coast.  At 
the  return  of  the  fair  weather  they  again  left  their 
place  of  refuge,  and  directing  their  course  from 
cape  to  cape,  they  stopped  wherever  any  occasion 
of  plunder  offered.  The  want  of  our  modern  re- 
sources of  artillery  rendered  all  offensive  measures 
against  these  invaders  quite  useless.  It  was  a  fre- 
quent custom  with  them,  as  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, to  navigate  up  the  rivers  which  came  in  their 
way ;  and  sometimes  they  might  have  been  found 
at  the  distance  of  fifty  leagues  from  the  sea,  like  the 
Normans  in  the  ninth  century,  whose  predatory 
fleets  were  seen  in  the  Seine  under  the  walls  of 
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Paris.  When  they  had  advanced  so  far  into  the 
land  as  to  begin  to  lack  depth  of  water,  the  men 
got  ashore  to  lighten  the  boats,  which  they  towed 
along.  A  whole  army  of  them  thus  used  to  descend 
upon  those  defenceless  tracts  of  country  where  the 
vigilance  of  the  Maritime  Commanders  had  not 
prevented  their  progress.  The  chief  means  which 
were  employed  to  resist  them  consisted  in  the  use 
of  a  number  of  flat  boats  which  t^e  Roman  Govern- 
ment had  stationed  in  the  rivers,  and  bridges  thrown 
across  the  stream  near  the  walls  of  cities  to  obstruct 
the  passage  of  the  enemy.^  An  extract  from  a  letter 
of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  will  show  how  difficult  it 
was  to  repel  them,  and  will  illustrate  some  charac- 
teristics of  their  manners  as  well  as  those  of  their 
allies  the  Picts  and  Scots.  He  writes  thus  to  a 
friend : — 

"  I  have  been  informed  that  you  have  given  the 
signal  of  departure  to  your  fleet,  and  are  perform- 
ing the  parts  of  both  sailor  and  soldier,  wandering 
along  the  tortuous  coasts  of  the  sea  in  pursuit  of 
those  long  curved  skiffs  of  the  Saxons.^  Of  course 
as  many  of  them  as  you  perceive  at  the  oar,  you 
may  reckon  to  be  so  many  arch-pirates  ;  for  indeed 
all  at  once  command,  obey,  instruct,  and  learn  to 
plunder.  I  have  great  reason  then  in  recommend- 
ing precaution  to  you.  These  of  all  our  enemies 
are  the  most  fierce.  They  attack  by  surprise,  and 
escape  when  discovered.  They  despise  your  pre- 
parations, and  yet,  if  you  do  not  take  measures, 
they  are  instantly  upon  you.    They  never  pursue 

1  Vid.  Dubos,  pp.  75  and  175. 
'  "  Pandos  myoparones." 
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without   success,   never   make   away  without   im- 
punity.    Shipwrecks,  instead  of  alarming  them,  are 
a  mere  exercise.    With  the  perils  of  the  sea  they  are 
more  than  acquainted,  they  are  familiar.     If  a  tem- 
pest supervene,  they  know  this,  that  their  designed 
victims  will  be  off  their  guard,  and  that  they  will 
escape  notice  out  at  sea.    And  in  the  midst  of  the 
waves  and  the  rocks  there  they  play  with  danger, 
expecting  shortly  a  successful  descent.     If,  when 
about  to  set  sail  for  their  own  country,  they  weigh 
anchor  before  their  enemy's  coast,  they  have  this 
preliminary  custom.    Just  before  they  start  they 
decimate  their  captives  for  cruel   tortures,  which 
are  the  more  horrid  from  the  superstition  that  dic- 
tates them.    They  think  that  chance  which  presides 
at  the  drawing  of  lots  is  of  that  equitable  nature, 
that   all  the  iniquity  which  might  be  imputed  to 
such  frightful  slaughter  is  as  a  matter  of  course 
removed.     And  as  if  purified  by  these  sacrifices, 
not  rather  polluted  by  the  sacrilege,  the  perpetra- 
tors of  this  bloody  deed  make  it  a  point  of  religion 
to  prefer  the  death  of  their  captives  to  any  proffered 

ransom." 

It  was  this  last  practice  mentioned  by  Sidonius 
which  made  probably  Salvian  some  years  before 
call  the  Saxons  emphatically  the  savage  Saxons.^ 
It  does  not  appear  the  Picts  and  the  Scots  were  less 
cruel  under  the  similar  influence  of  Paganism  and 
superstition.  The  two  Apostles  of  those  nations, 
St.  Palladius  and  St.  Patrick,  had  not  yet  set  out  to 

convert  them. 

The  combined  forces  of  these  nations  were  laying 

»  "  Ferus  Saxon,"  De  Gubern. 
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waste  the  country  of  Flintshire,  and  forcing  the 
Britons  who  had  assembled  to  oppose  them  to  re- 
main within  their  entrenchments,  when  a  deputation 
arrived  in  the  parts  where  German  and  Lupus  were 
preaching,  and  requested  them  as  a  last  resource 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  exposed  army. 
They  readily  complied,  and  hastening  their  pro- 
gress soon  arrived  near  Mold,  in  Flintshire,  or, 
as  the  Welsh  call  it,  Guid-cruc,  where  they  found 
the  Britons  collected.  Their  arrival  infused  at  once 
joy  and  confidence  into  all  hearts,  as  if  holiness, 
we  are  told,  had  been  in  itself  an  equivalent  to  a 
large  army.  The  two  Prelates  were  then  consti- 
tuted Generals  of  the  British  Forces,  one  of  the 
earliest  instanc<;s  in  which  ecclesiastical  rulers  arc 
known  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  military  exploits. 

It  was  now  the  season  of  Lcnt>  that  is,  the  spring 
of  the  year  430.  The  Britons  were  wont  to  obscr\*e 
the  Forty  days  with  particular  solemnity ;  and  the 
presence  of  German  ajjd  Uipus  now  added  to  the 
strictness  of  their  observance.  Every  day  the  two 
Bishops  preached  to  the  soldiers ;  insomuch,  says 
Constantius,  that  there  was  a  general  wish  to  re- 
ceive the  grace  of  Baptism ;  and  a  great  number 
were  initiate<l  into  the  Church  at  the  river  Alen 
which  ran  beside  the  camp.^  By  thb  we  are  to 
understand  that  there  were  as  yet  many  Pagans  in 
Britain,  which  the  analogy  of  other  countries  would 
confirm^  or  that  there  were  n)any  persons  who, 
though  professing  the  Christian  religion,  deferred 
their  baptism  till  tlie  last,  according  to  a  corrupt 

'  Ale«  ti  ctlle<!  StntAlen  by  the  WcUh.     S<«  GMuicti. 
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custom  very  prevalent  in  all  Christendom,  winch 
was  frequently  reprobated  from  the  pulpit,  and  of 
which  Constantinc  the  Great  had  been  a  striking 
example.^  But  this  last  cause,  which  has  escaped 
the  attention  of  critics,  need  not  be  taken  alone. 
Probably  the  Catediumens  were  a  mbccd  number 

of  both  clashes* 

The  Saturday  night,  called  tlie  Great  Sabbath, 
and  the  following  morning  of  Easter  Day  were  the 
times  appointed  in  the  Church  for  Baptism  ;  and 
apparently  were  devoted  to  this  purpose  in  the 
army  of  Uic  Britons.    On  Easter  Day,  whidi  this 
year  fell  on  the  30th  of  March,  a  temporary  Church 
was  erected  with  the  branches  of  trees,  and  adapted 
to  the  offices  of  religion  like  churches  in  towns.^ 
Hither  the  people  fresh  from  the  waters  of  Baptism 
thronged  to  celebrate  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord. 
While  they  were  thus  employed  the  enemy,  who 
received  intelligence  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
British  army,  immediately  seized  the  opportunity, 
and  advanced  towards  the  camp.     Their  march 
\^*as  announced  just  as  the  Solemnities  of  Easter 
were  concluded.     The  neophyte  army,  filled  with 
extraordinary  ardour,  prepared  for  battle.    German 
acted  the  pj^rt  of  commander.    With   some  light 
troops  he  procce<!ed  to  survey  the  country;  and 
found  in   the  direction   which  the  enemy  would 
necessarily    take    a   valley    surrounded    with  high 
hills.      Here    he   posted  the   body  of   his  army. 
Soon   after  the  Saxons  and  the   Picts  arrived  at 

>  Vid.  St.  Cbrys.  »d  Acti  AfOfL  Horn.  I.,  u>a  B(x«bun»  who  his 
espluncd  the  vnfiout  t«uo<u  ot  tbe  pcMtlM. 
*  TiUeoMcU,  zv.  iS. 
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the  entrance  of  the  valley,  secure  of  victory,  and 
unconscious  of  any  ambuscade.  Suddenly  a  loud 
shout  of  Alleluia  resounded  in  the  mountains,  and 
Alleluia  passed  from  hill  to  hill,  gathering  strength 
as  it  was  re-echoed  on  all  sides.  Consternation 
filled  them  at  once ;  and  as  if  the  rocks  were  ready 
to  fall  and  crush  them,  seized  with  a  general  panic 
they  immediately  took  to  flight,  leaving  their  arms, 
baggage,  and  even  clothes  behind  them.  A  large 
number  perished  in  the  river.  The  Britons,  who 
had  remained  motionless,  and  were  by  order  of 
German  the  authors  of  the  cry  of  Alleluia,  now 
came  forth  to  collect  the  spoils  of  u  victory 
which  all  acknowlcdijed  the  gift  of  Heaven.  Thus, 
says  Constantius,  did  Faith  obtain  a  triumph, 
without  slaughter,  with  two  Bisliops  for  leaders. 
Thus  might  it  be  said,  with  a  modern  writer,  docs 
the  Church  conquer.  "Not  by  strength  of  arm, 
by  a  soldiery,  implements  of  war,  strongholds, 
silver  ajid  gold,  for  of*the^  she  has  none;  but 
by  the  vii^iblc  tokens  of  a  Divine  ministry  ;  by  the 
weapons  of  God."  * 

Tlie  memory  of  this  battle  is  still  preserved  by 
tlie  inhabitants  of  Flintshire ;  and  the  place  where 
the  armies  were  situated  bears  even  now  the  name 
of  Macs  Garmon,  or  the  Field  of  German.  It  is 
about  a  mile  from  Mold.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country 
afforded  both  scope  for  an  ambu^nrade  and  a  con- 
venient locality  for  the  landing  of  the  Barbarians. 
To  this  event,  which  goes  in  history  by  the  name 

*  S<niKai  on  Snbjccu  of  tbe  Day,  p.  174. 
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of  the  Alleluiatic  Victory,  Gregory  the  Great  three 
hundred  years  after  seems  to  have  alluded,  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job:  -rhe  Faith  of 
the  Lord,"  he  says,  '^  has  now  found  entrance  into 
the  hearts  of  almost  all  people  ; '  and  has  united 
in   one   bond   the    Eastern    and   Western   regions. 
Behold  the  tongue  of  the  Briton,  once  wont  to 
howl  in   barbarous   sounds,  has    smce    learnt    to 
resound  the   Hebrew  Alleluia   in  praise  to  God. 
The  ocean  once  so  boisterous  is  become  subservient 
to  the  will  of  Saints;  and  its  rage,  which  the  arm 
of  princes  is  unable  to  tanie,  is  fettered  by  the 
simple  word  of  God's  Priests." 

It  may  seem  somewhat  strange  to  the  student 
that  Gildas  should  not  have  made  mention  of  this 
signal  event,  in  his  History  of  Britain  previous  to 
ufe  Saxon  Conquest.     In  that  work  the  name  of 
St.  German  is  not  once  mentioned.    l\«^y  ^^ 
answered    that    Gildas,    in  another  work  which, 
according  to  the  earliest  tradition,  he  wa^s  suppo^d 
to  have  written,  did  probably  give  a  special  notice 
of  St.  German  and  his  deeds.    Walfnd  of   Mon- 
mouth  tells  us  that  through  St.  German  and  St. 
Lupus  God  manifested  many  miracles,  w/tuk  Giidas 
in  Ms  Treatise  had  cUarly  sit  forth.    And  we  learn 
that  besides  his  History  and  Epistle.  Gildas  wrote 
an  account  of  the  %nctory  of  Aurelius  Ambrosius 
who  lived  about  this  time.*    And  though  it  may 
be  said  that  the  History  of  Nennius  is  often  attri- 
buted  to  GUdas  by  early  writers,  yet  we  have  no 
proof  that  this  particular  work  was  the  same  as 

»  Vid.  ipo:!  Us«!rrwft.  ^  3M.  ^^  AUori,  w.  41^ 
»  Sc«  Ui^r,  335  *»^  '<^'- 
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the    History    which    now    is    given    to    Nennius ; 
besides  which   Nennius  himself  in  many  parts  of 
his  book  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  Transcriber 
of  Gildas.      But  furthermore  in  Gildas's  acknow- 
ledged history,  he   is  anything  but  circumstantial, 
and  he  confesses  himself  that  he  wrote  from  foreign 
report,  and  not  from  the  records  of  native  writers,^ 
adding  that    precision   on    that   account   was   not 
always   to   be    expected   of    him.      And    in    truth 
much  of  his  history  is  vague  and  applicable  to  any 
revolution  caused  by  foes  from  without  and  dis- 
sensions within.    Again,  Gildas  was  further  removed 
from  the  times  he  describes  than  Con«lantius,  and 
even  supposing  he  had  nowhere  commemorated 
St.  German's  great  deeds,  the  contrary  of  which  is 
more  probable,  yet  the  confusion  which  the  Saxon 
Conque:$t  had  thrown  over  the  past,  and  the  straits 
to  which  Gildas  was  exposed  through  emigration, 
might  account  for  important  omissions*     But  there 
IS  more  than  this ;  it  is  believed  that  in  one  of  his 
mdcfinite  descriptions  of  the  state  of  the  Britons 
he  has  expressly  alluded  to  the  Allcluiatic  Victory, 
when  he  says,  '-Then  for  the  fii^t  time  the  Britons 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  enemy  who  for  many 
years  had  occupied  their  lajjd,  ^^i$tse  th^y  confidtd 
not  in  man  but  in  Gi^d^  according  to  the  saying  of 
Philo:   'When  human   aid  fails,  one  must  have 
recourse  to  Divine  assistance'    Then  the  daring 
enemies  rested  for  a  season  ;  but  the  corruption  of 
the   Britoni  afterwards  returned;  the  public  foes 
retired  from  the  land,  but  not  the  nation  from  their 
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Now  the  great  objection  to  this  view  ia,  that 
Gildas  assigns  the  ewnt   in   question  to  a  time 
subsequent  to  the  embassy  of  the  Britons  to  Actius, 
which  took  place  in  446.     Therefore,  it  may  be 
said,  it  could  not  coincide  with  St.  German's  first 
mission,  which  we  have  assijjncd  to  4^9;  though 
it  might  if  the  chronology  of  Bedc  and  others  be 
preferred  to  that  of  Prosper.    But  without  makmg 
Uiis  any  ground  for  delaying  St,  Germans  first 
mission,  for  the  authority  of  GUdas  m  this  point 
would  be  next  to  none,  still  it  is  very  conceivable 
that  Gildas  may  have  referred  the  victory  agam^ 
the  l>3rbarians  to  his  second  mission,'  which  «n  fact 
did  take  place  after  the  embassy  to  Actius,  that  us, 
in  447:  or  may  altogether  haw  confounded  the 
two^sits  of  the  Saint  to  this  Island,  which  is  the 
more  probable,  as  his  imitator,  Nennius,  who  is  »o 
full  about  St.  German,  docs  not  seem  to  have  been 
aware  of  them,  and  GiWas  affords  no  trace  of  having 
been  acquainted  with  Constantiuss  work ;  both  he 
and  Nennius  following  authoriUes  of  their  own. 
The  learned,  moreover,  are  agreed  that  the  chron- 
ology and  iK-ecision  of  Gildas  arc  by  no  means  to 
be  pressed  without  examination.    Yet  as  there  is 
reason  also  to  think  he  would  not  have  mentioned 
a  fact  without  foundation  for  it,  the  passage  above 
quoted   is  conceived   to   be  a  real  and   distinct 
Reference  to  the  Allcluiatic  Victory,  which  was  so 
especially  the  gift  of  Heaven. 

Lastly,  if  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  the  very 
indistinctness  in  which  Bede  has  involved  his  chron- 
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ology  of  this  period,  may  have  arisen  from  the 
confusion  of  the  two  visits  of  St.  German  by  Gildas, 
or  at  least  by  his  having  postponed  the  Alleluiatic 
Victory.  Induced  by  Constantius,  his  chief  authority 
on  one  hand,  he  preserved  the  connection  between 
the  first  overthrow  of  Pelagianism  and  the  Victory, 
while  on  the  other  following  Gildas  as  to  the  pro- 
bable date  of  the  latter,  because  Constantius  had 
assigned  none,  he  transferred  the  combined  cir- 
cumstances to  the  late  epoch  of  449.1  And  this 
may  account  in  some  measure  for  his  seeming 
neglect  of  St.  Prosper's  authority  (if  indeed  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  copy  of  tlut  writer's  Chroni- 
con  which  has  here  been  considered  genuine), 
namely,  that  Gilcla^j  had  referred  tJie  Alleluiatic 
Victory  to  a  period  about  twenty  years  later  than 
that  to  which  St.  Prosper  assignj*  the  first  ovcrtlirow 
of  Pelagianism,  and  Bcde  did  not  think  himself 
justified  in  breaking  the  connection  which  Con- 
stantius had  observed,  a  connection  which  after  all 
Constantius  himself  may  (not  impossibly)  have  been 
misinformed  in. 

'  See  Efk.  EccL  Hki^ei  Sex  MM,  MtodL 


CHAPTER  XV 

ENGLISH  TRADITIONS 

German  and  Lupus  remained  less  than  a  yw  in 
Britain,  but  during  that  short  time  they  rendered 
invaluable  services  to  the  people.    There  arc  many 
difficulties  connected  with  this  part  of  their  history, 
as  regards  those  facts  which  are  not  specified  by 
Constantius.     But  it  is  m;uufest  from   numerous 
and  circumstantial  tniditions  that  tliey  effected  a 
reform  in  many  ways  in  the  i>olitical  conMitution  as 
well  as  in  the  Church.    Those  changes  which  relate 
to  the  former  will  be  reser^-ea  for  a  subsequent 
consideration,  since  they  i>ropcrly  belong  to  St. 
German's  second  visit  to  Britain,  during  which  he 
was  brought  more  directly  into  intercourse  with 
kinii  Vortigern.    The  following  few  traditions,  ou 
of  many,  will  illustrate  the  ecclesiastical  and  moral 
improvements  which  are  attributed  to  the  sojourn  of 
German  and  Lupus  in  this  country. 

''The  tw^o  Bishops/'  says  an  ancient  record  of 
hiiEb  authority, "  after  having  extirpated  the  Pelagian 
hcrefV.^  consecrated  Bishops*  in  many  places,  btit 
Chiefly  among  the  Britons  of  the  Eastern  provmc^ 
(the  Wclsh)u  Foremost  among  these  was  the 
blessed  Dubricius,  a  doctor  of  great  learning,  whom 

»  Apod  Umrium.  7%  «^  SlMingflwi,  207. 
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they  consecrated  Archbishop,  as  elected  by  the  king 
and  the  whole  diocese.  When  German  had  con- 
ferred this  dignity  upon  him,  they  appointed  him 
his  Episcopal  See,  with  the  consent  of  Mouricus 
the  king,  the  princes,  the  clergy  and  the  people,  at 
Landaff,  and  dedicated  the  place  to  St.  Peter  the 
Apostle.'' 

From  this  centre  issued  many  other  distinguished 
Bishops.  Daniel  was  made  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and 
Iltutus  Bishop  of  Llan  Iltut.  The  whole  island,  in 
short,  was  filled  with  the  disciples  of  German.^ 
Besides  St.  Dubricius,  St.  Iltutus,  we  hear  of  St. 
Theliaus,  St.  Sampan,  St.  Aidanus,  St.  David,  St. 
Paulinus^  St.  Cudocus,  surnamed  Sophus,  or  the 
Wise  (who  went  to  Rome  and  became  Bishop  of 
Benevcntum  in  Italy,  where  he  was  murdered 
before  the  altar),  St.  Briocus,  since  first  Bishop  of 
St.  Brieux  in  Brittany,  St.  Patrick,  St.  German 
(called  after  St.  German  of  Auxerre),  who  went  to 
Scotland,  and  others.' 

Another  tradition  informs  us  that  '*  when  almost 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  (which  Usher  will 
not  allow  to  be  M/  Cambridge)  had  been  endangered 
by  the  adversaries  of  God  (the  Pelagians),  Vortimer, 
the  son  of  Vortigern,  defended  the  students  with  a 
powerful  hxmd.  From  their  body,  it  is  addwl,  the 
holy  doctors,  German  and  Lupus,  selected  assistants 
to  help  them  in  expelling  the  heresy  and  other 
errors  while  they  proclaimed  (he  way  of  God  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  By  God's  aid  they 
came  to  Caer  Leon  in  Glamorganshire,  where  they 

'  Collier,  tom.  k  p^  1 1 1.    Atfotd.  ^n.  437. 
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not  only  taught  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  but  abo  in- 
structed the  youth  in  other  liberal  sciences,  wherein 
reason  is  the  guide  and  nature  the  study.    And 
thus  some  became  profound  in  astronomy  and 
other  learning,  and  were  able  to  observe  the  course 
of  the  stars  with  success  ;  others  foretold  prodigies 
which  were  to  occur  about  that  time  among  the 
Britons;  while  others  despising  the  world  and  its 
enjoyments  from  love  of  a  heavenly  life  cleaving 
to  G()d  alone,  turned  their  devout  thoughts  to  the 
contemplation  of  Holy  Scripture  and  to  Prayer ; 
among  whom  were  Tremcrinus,  Dubricius,  Theo- 
notus,  Eldiidus,  David,  Swithunus,  Duroianus,  who 
laboured  with  constancy  and  proficiency  in  the  ex- 
position of  the  Scriptures." 

Such  accounts,  while  they  illustrate  the  great 
activity  of  German  and  Lupus,  are  also  the  founda- 
tion somewhat  uncertain  of  the  antiquity  claimed 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge.  There  may  be 
some  partiality  in  preferring  the  claims  of  Oxford 
as  better  supported,  but  it  is  rather  with  a  view  to 
show  the  far-spreading  influence  of  our  Saints'  fame, 
that  the  following  interesting  circumstances  are 
here  produced. 

*Mn  886,  A.D.,  we  are  told,  a  fierce  contention 
arose  in  Oxford  between  Gr>mhald  with  the  learned 
men  he  brought  with  him  and  the  old  students 
whom  he  found  in  that  city.  These  last  refused  al- 
tORether  to  admit  the  laws,  forms,  and  usages,  which 
Grymbald  introduced  into  the  Public  Lectures. 
For  the  three  first  years  the  open  dissension  was 
but  small,  and  animosity  remained  concealed.  But 
afterwards  it  broke  out  with  great  fury.     To  ap- 
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pease  the  disturbance  Alfred,  that  invincible  king, 
says  the  record,  having  through  Grymbald  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  causes,  came  to  Oxford 
to  put  an  end  to  the  controversy.  Here  he  under- 
went much  labour  in  hearing  and  judging  the  dis- 
putes of  the  parties.  The  sum  of  their  quarrel  was 
as  follows :  The  old  students  affirmed  that  before 
Grymbald  came  to  Oxford,  letters  had  been  in  a 
flourishing  condition  there ;  although  the  numbers 
of  the  students  had  diminished  of  late  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Pagan  conquerors.  Moreover,  they 
clearly  proved  by  the  authority  of  the  Ancient 
Annals,  that  the  statutes  and  regulations  had  been 
established  by  men  of  great  piety  and  learning, 
such  a$  St.  Gilda^  Nfelkinus,  Nennius,  Kentigcrn 
and  others,  who  ail  grew  old  in  Oxford  in  the  study 
of  letters,  and  governed  with  peace  and  concord. 
Furtliermore  tliat  St.  German  also  had  come  to 
Oxford  and  $pent  half  a  year  there,  at  the  time 
when  he  travelled  through  Britain  to  oppose  the 
Pelagians;  and  he  expressed,  they  affirmed,  his 
admiration  distinctly  for  the  statutes  of  the  place. 
King  Alfred  having  heard  both  sideii  (we  do  not 
team  what  the  opposite  school  urged  in  their 
favour),  exerted  his  authority  in  recommending 
unanimity.  He  then  departed,  charging  them  to 
follow  each  their  respective  customs  with  mutual 
forbearance.  But  Grymbald,  higlily  displeased  at 
this  arbitration,  immediately  left  Oxford  for  the 
Monastery  of  Winchester,  which  Alfred  had  re- 
cently founded,  Aitcrward:^  he  caused  his  remains 
to  be  buried  in  the  vaults  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter   at    Oxford,    which    Grymbald   had    erected 
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from  the  very  foundations  with  cartfuUy  pclishid 
stone'* 

Without  pronouncing  upon  the  authenticity  of 
such  evidence,  which  Camden  is  more  disposed  to 
receive  than  Usher,  there  is  one  circumstance  re- 
lating to  the  subject-matter  which  has  not  often 
been  noticed,  and  yet  is  of  some  importance.  In 
every  large  town,  it  has  already  been  remarked, 
public  schools  had  been  established  by  the  Roman 
government ;  and,  after  the  pattern  of  Gaul  and 
other  provinces  of  the  empire,  Professors  of  Letters, 
Science,  and  Philosophy  were  maintained  at  the 
public  expense.  If,  then,  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
existed  in  these  early  times,  as  chief  towns  (and  it  is 
probable  they  did),  they  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  had  their  schools  and  literary  appoint- 
ments. The  question  then  is,  whether  they  were 
destroyed  by  the  Saxon  invaders  and  only  restored 
at  a  later  period,  or  whether,  amid  the  general 
ha\*oc  occasiofied  by  the  invasion,  they  alone  sur- 
vived, and  transmitted  their  learning  and  statutes  to 
future  generations.  Until  this  matter  be  settled,  it 
is  useless  to  seek  for  Universities  in  Roman  times, 
for  all  great  towns  then  were  privileged  with  them. 
The  doubt  is,  whether  the  connection  remained 
unbroken,  for  which  the  above  evidence  xtt  favour 
of  Oxford  seems  to  be  in  point.     Std  vid^dunt  alii. 

On  the  whole,  says  Carte,  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt  of  the  institution  of  schools  of  le.arning  by 
St.  German,  which  are  attested  by  many  ancient 
writers,  and  universally  admitted  by  the  learned 
critics  and  antiquarians  ol  later  ages.^ 

'  T.  i.  p.  iSi. 
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But  to  advert,  lastly,  to  another  class  of  services 
which  German  and  Lupus  are  said  to  have  rendered 
to  Britain,  a  document  of  the  seventh  century 
asserts  that  they  introduced  the  Gallican  Liturgy 
into  the  British  Church.  "The  Blessed  Cassian," 
it  says,  ''  who  lived  in  the  Monastery  of  Lerins  with 
the  blessed  Honoratus,  and  afterwards  Honoratus 
the  first  Abbot,  and  St.  Cesarius,  Bishop  of  Aries, 
and  St.  Porcarius,  Abbot  also  of  Lerins,  observed 
this  Liturgical  Use  (the  Gallican).  And  in  the  same 
monastery  with  them  were  the  blessed  German  and 
Lupus  as  monks,  and  they  also  followed  the  same 
Rule  and  the  same  Use  in  divine  service.  They,  in 
process  of  time,  obtained  tl^e  dignity  due  to  their 
sanctity,  and  2>ubscqucntly,  in  Britain  and  in  the 
regions  of  the  Scots,  came  and  taught,  as  we  read 
in  the  lives  of  the  two  Saints." 

This  statement,  of  coun;e,  i$  faulty  in  many  re- 
spects. We  do  not  hear  of  Caspian  having  lived  at 
Lerins.  St.  Victor,  at  Marseilles,  was  his  monas- 
tery. Tliough  St.  Lupus  was  monk  ai  Lerins^  Si. 
German  is  nowhere  eke  said  to  have  resided  there, 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  life  would  not  well 
admit  of  it.  The  main  information,  however,  which 
the  author  intended  to  convey,  namely,  that  German 
and  Lupus  introduced  the  Liturgical  Use  of  Gaul 
into  Britain,  may  nevertheless  be  authentic.  Tlie 
Public  Service  of  the  Church  at  that  time  was  not 
so  universally  settled  as  to  make  this  introduction 
an  irreguUirity,  even  supposing  there  were  no  ade- 
quate sanction  for  it.  Nor  is  this  the  place  to  draw 
invidious  distinctions  between  the  Roman  and  the 
Gallican   Liturgy,  as  Stillingileet  and  Collier  are 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

ST.   GERMAN'S   RETURN   TO   GAUL 

The  two  Bishops  having  accompHshed  the  object 
of  their  journey,  by  suppressing  the  heresy  of  the 
Pelagians  and  done  other  great  deeds  for  the 
Britons,  after  the  lapije  of  about  a  year  embarked 
again  for  Gaul,  amid  the  acclamalions  of  an  im- 
mense multitude  assembled  to  sec  them  oflf.  They 
carried  with  them  the  sacred  dusl  from  St.  Alban's 
tomb,  and  arrived  safe  at  the  opposite  coast  l^ey 
afterwards  parted  company,  and  returned  to  their 

respective  Sees. 

St  Lupus,  of  whom  we  must  now  take  a  final 
leave,  governed  |the  Churcli  of  Troyes  for  many 
years,  during  which  he  s»ved  that  city  from  the 
fury  of  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  learning,  wisdom,  and  heroic  sanctity. 
Notwithstanding  a  life  of  excessive  austerity,  he 
protracted  his  existence  to  the  great  age  of  nincty- 
sbc,  and  died  in  479,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his 
Episcopate,  about  twenty  years  after  the  death  of 
his  old  companion  German,  Tliis  is  one  of  those 
instmces,  among  many  others,  which  made  Lord 
Bacon  wonder  that  the  ancient  Saints,  with  their 
rigid  asceticism,  should  have  lived  so  long. 

St.  German  was  accompanied  on  his  return  by 
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one  of  his  new  disciples,  St.  Briocus,  before  men- 
tioned. St.  Briocus  was  a  Briton  of  a  noble  family. 
St.  German  instructed  him  in  the  science  of  holiness, 
and  Briocus  greatly  profited  by  his  precepts.  After 
he  had  drunk  deep,  says  history,  at  the  fountains  of 
sound  doctrine,  he  returned  from  Gaul  to  his  coun- 
try,  and  there  taught  his  parents  the  true  faith,  and 
went  about  preaching  everywhere.  Being  desirous, 
however,  of  improving  more  abundantly  the  talent 
of  the  Lord,  he  retired  to  Armorica,  or  Brittany,  in 
Gaul.  Here  he  effected  the  conversion  of  Count 
Conan,  and  baptized  him.  Then  collecting  some 
persons  anxious  to  lead  a  religious  life,  he  erected 
a  Monastery  at  St.  Brieux,  so  called  after  himself, 
on  the  foundations  granted  by  Conan.  He  then 
received  the  Episcopal  consecration  from  the 
Metropolitan  of  Tours,  and  presided  over  his 
diocese  with  great  honour  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
Finally,  having  gone  to  Angers  on  ecclesiiwtical 
business,  he  there  breathed  his  last.'  St  Briocus 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  St.  German's  mi^ 
sionary  success. 

»  Usher,  997.    Alford,  an.  437. 
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A  GREAT  work  accomplished,  a  great  event  brought 
to  pass  through  him  or  before  his  eyes,  a  man's 
character  is  at  once  altered ;  he  is  suddenly  raised 
in  the  scale  of  being.     The  change  is  not  merely 
outward,  it  is  not  a  mere  shifting  of  position ;  for 
though   all   before   was    in    preparation,   and    the 
materials  were  in  readiness,  yet  the  combinating 
power  of  one  action  seems  to  bring  out  of  them 
a  new  nature— a  new  hfe.    Those  elements  which 
were  either  disjoined  or  connected  without  unity, 
now  become   one,  and  assume  a  shape  and  per- 
manent consistency.     Moreover,  as  all  true  know- 
ledge resides  in  the  relation  of  ideas,  and  knowledge 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  confidence,  when  cir- 
cumstances throw  a  fresh  light  upon  this  relation, 
man  seems  to  acquire  a  further  insight  into  his 
own  character  and  condition,  and  his  confidence, 
whether  in  himself  or  in  Him  whose  instrument 
he  is,  is  proportionably  increased.    We  have  but 
to  consider  what  the  feeUngs  are  of  a  warrior  who 
has  just  gained  his  first  great  battle— what  he  was 
yesterday,  what  to-day  :  or  again,  the  emotions  and 
thoughts  of  one  who  has  escaped  from  the  grasp 
of  death  and  been  restored  to  health  and  powers 
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of  reflection ;  or  the  ideas  which  unexpected  pre- 
servation from  the  terrors  of  the  sea  excite  in  the 
breast  of  those  who  are  safely  landed  ;  and  we  shall 
understand  something  of  that  mysterious  change 
which  one  action,  one  event  can  effect  in  man. 

St.  German's  victory  over  the  Pelagians  is  an  in- 
stance of  such  a  change.  His  original  biographer 
is  indeed  silent  on  the  subject.  Near  in  time  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  life,  Constantius  sees  the 
Saint  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  in  one  sense  he 
may  be  right.  No  one  is  chosen  to  be  general 
who  has  not  given  proof  of  his  skill.  St.  German 
was  doubtless  well  suited  to  the  great  work  he 
accomplished  in  Britain.  Yet  on  attentive  reflec- 
tion we  cannot  help  looking  upon  him  as  a  higher 
being  after  than  before.  His  previous  austerities, 
prayers,  acts  of  mercy,  deeds  of  power  and  energy 
were  exercises  and  tokens  of  the  same  character — 
but  here  is  the  sacrament,  here  God's  seal  and 
justification.  This  is  strengthened  by  a  further 
consideration. 

As  great  actions  are  made  the  occasion  of  God's 
approval,  so  they  are  a  kind  of  signal  to  men  in 
general  to  determine  their  appreciation  of  an  in- 
dividual character.  Whether  it  be  from  some 
vicious  infirmity  in  the  large  body  of  mankind,  or 
from  some  wise  provision  of  Almighty  God,  so  it  is, 
that  the  greatest  excellencies  may  fail  to  attract  that 
notice  which  they  ought,  unless  some  definite  and 
producible  object  of  men's  ideas  and  language  be 
brought  out  by  new  circumstances.  It  is  surprising 
how  general  opinion  changes  by  a  new  phasis  of 
the  same  qualities  and  powers.    What  before  was 
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a  timid  and  half-recognised  regard  becomes  at  once 
avowed  and  ardent  admiration. 

Something  of  this  kind  is  perceptible  in  St. 
German's  life.  On  the  one  hand  he  seems  to  be 
really  a  more  exalted  being  after  his  mission  to 
Britain ;  on  the  other  he  is  the  object  of  an  uni- 
versal enthusiasm  out  of  proportion,  as  it  were, 
with  the  nature  of  the  change.  It  is  subsequently 
to  that  period  that  we  hear  of  multitudes  throng- 
ing from  all  quarters  to  obtain  a  sight  of  him,  to 
get  his  blessing,  to  try  his  miraculous  gifts ;  and 
that  ^the  welfare  of  Gaul  is  supposed  to  be  en- 
dangered if  he  be  not  enlisted  in  its  service,  political 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical.  What  death  accomplishes 
for  other  Saints,  stamping  their  virtues  and  achieve- 
ments with  a  sure  seal,  this  was  done  for  St. 
German  (it  may  be  said  without  partiality),  by  his 
Apostolic  ministry  in  our  Island.  Contrast  with 
his  the  lives  of  other  eminent  Saints.  St.  Chry- 
sostom  or  St.  Jerome,  for  instance,  were,  if  any, 
illustrious  servants  of  Christ ;  yet  before  their 
death  we  can  hardly  say  that  they  obtained  that 
acknowledged  and  unqualified  reverence  which 
partakes  of  the  honour  paid  to  canonised  Saints. 
In  the  case,  however,  of  the  first  Apostles  we  think 
we  discern  from  the  very  beginning  those  tokens 
of  a  veneration  ever  after  to  belong  to  them. 
"  The  sick  were  brought  forth  into  the  streets  and 
laid  on  beds  and  couches,  that  at  the  least  the 
shadow  of  Peter  passing  by  might  overshadow 
some  of  them."  ^  "  From  the  body  of  Paul  were 
brought  unto  the  sick  handkerchiefs  or  aprons,  and 

^  Acts  V.  15. 
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the  diseases  departed  from  them,  and  the  evil  spirits 
went  out  of  them."^  Let  the  reader  judge  by 
the  history  of  St.  German's  life  subsequent  to  his 
return  from  Britain,  whether  he  did  not  obtain 
after  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  ministry  a  consider- 
able portion  of  that  outward  honour  which  the 
immediate  Apostles  of  Christ  owned  from  the 
beginning  at  Pentecost.  It  is  usually  said  that 
every  one  Saint  is  exalted  above  all  others  accord- 
ing as  he  is  made  the  object  of  particular  attention, 
or  has  local  and  accidental  claims  upon  our  regard. 
But  this  can  never  serve  as  a  test.  A  case  given, 
it  cannot  antecedently  be  pronounced  of  inferior 
merits  on  a  principle  so  vague  as  this.  After  all, 
the  facts  which  constitute  the  case  must  first  be 
examined,  and  to  these  in  the  present  instance  the 
reader  is  referred. 

'  Acts  xix.  12. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE    TOWNS    OF    GAUL 

The  return  of  St.  German  to  Auxerre  was  in  the 
year  430.  About  a  year  had  elapsed  since  his 
departure.  His  absence  had  been  much  felt.  For 
while  he  on  the  one  hand  raised  the  Church  to  a 
condition  of  great  honour  in  Gaul,  on  the  other 
he  was  called  upon  to  act  the  part  of  magistrate ; 
and  his  conduct  showed  that  he  knew  how  to 
defend  the  interests  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Auxerre,  as  we  have  observed  before,  though 
implicated  in  the  general  devastations  of  the  Goths, 
did  not  till  a  later  period  remain  long  in  the 
possession  of  any  barbarian  people.  The  Bur- 
gundians,  who  occupied  a  large  district  of  Gaul 
to  the  south-east,  had  stretched  their  boundaries 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Auxerre,  but  the  city 
itself  and  its  dependent  territories  did  not  then, 
or  indeed  ever,  belong  to  them,  as  some  have 
supposed.^  The  Franks,  who  at  a  subsequent 
period,  about  482,  extended  their  kingdom  over 
this  part  of  Gaul,  were,  at  the  time  of  St.  German's 
return,  shut  up  in  a  small  district  to  the  north  of 
Gaul.2     And  the  Goths  had  passed  on  to  the  south- 


^  Vid.   D'Anville,    Descript.  France.     Thierry,  Lettres. 

torn.  i.  805,  ad  notas  Tillemont,  xv.  838. 

^  Gibbon,  torn.  iv.  277-283. 
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west,  where  they  had  established  a  large  princi- 
pality, which  was  every  day  increasing.  But  that 
long  strip  of  land  which  follows  the  course  of  the 
Sadne  and  then  the  Rhone  down  to  the  sea,  still 
belonged  to  the  Romans,  who  also  were  masters 
of  the  whole  of  the  northern  provinces. 

During  German's  absence  an  unusual  tribute  had 
been  laid  by  these  last  authorities  upon  the  inha- 
bitants of  Auxerre,  the  burden  of  which  excited  the 
most  bitter  complaints.  This  town,  however,  was 
but  a  single  example  of  a  general  system  of  oppres- 
sion which  then  prevailed,  and  was  one  of  the  pro- 
minent characteristics  of  the  age.  Among  other 
various  reasons  for  it,  the  Roman  government  had 
daily  become  more  urgent  in  its  demands  for  sup- 
plies ;  and  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  as  being  in  the 
centre  of  war,  were  the  special  victims  of  all  kinds 
of  exaction.  Up  to  this  time  Aetius,  the  chief  de- 
fence of  the  Empire  since  the  death  of  Stilicho,  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  armies  in  Gaul.  He 
was  opposing  at  once  the  Burgundians  in  one  quar- 
ter, the  Franks  in  another,  the  Goths  in  another, 
and  the  Insurgents  i  in  a  fourth.  To  enable 
him  to  maintain  sufficient  troops  the  Govern- 
ment drained  the  land  of  men  and  money.  In  fact, 
as  Salvian  says,  "the  Roman  Republic  was  either 
entirely  extinct  in  Gaul,  or  in  those  parts  where  it 
seemed  to  be  still  breathing,  the  heavy  fetters  of 
tribute  were  fast  suffocating  its  dying  energies."  ^ 

What  these  impositions  were  may  best  be  con- 
ceived from  the  same  author's  language  of  grief. 


^  Bacaudae. 


*  P.  75. 
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The  burden  of  them  fell  on  the  poor  and  middle 
classes,  while  the  powerful  took  occasion  of  them 
to  augment  their  own  wealth.  "The  Prefecture, 
which  was  the  highest  civil  office  of  the  province, 
was  too  often,"  he  says,  "but  an  excuse  for  plunder  ; 
the  dignity  of  the  imperial  magistrates^  a  mere  field 
for  the  pillage  of  towns."  ^  The  methods  resorted 
to  were  of  the  following  nature.  First  there  was  a 
general  heavy  task  laid  upon  every  city,  "  the  effects 
of  which,  however  severe  and  cruel,  would  at  least 
have  been  tolerable  if  all  had  shared  them  equally ; 
but  what  made  them  the  more  invidious,  the  indi- 
gent had  to  bear  all  the  imposts,  the  rich  were 
exempt." ' 

Furthermore  there  were  often  laid  on  individual 
cities,  besides  the  general  assessment,  extraordinary 
taxes.*  "  This  was  the  way,"  he  continues ;  "  new 
messengers  arrived,  secretaries  and  bearers  of  let- 
ters sent  from  the  chief  officers  of  the  crown.  They 
were  introduced  to  the  nobles  of  the  city,  and  with 
them  decreed  the  ruin  of  the  people ;  new  taxes 
were  forthwith  resolved  and  published,  and  the 
poor  had  to  pay."  ^  The  nobles,  who  assisted  the 
extortions  of  the  governors,  might  pretend  to 
submit  to  the  public  tribute,  but  they  always  left 
the  discharge  of  it  to  the  people.  And  not  content 
with  this,  they  contrived  to  increase  their  own  pri- 
vate exactions  under  colour  of  public  demands  ;  the 
consequences  of  which  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
grievous  calamity  of  the  time. 

To  all  the  severe  and  even  unnecessary  measures 


1  Sublimium.  *  P.  72. 

*  Adjectiones  tributarias. 
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which    the    administration    enforced,    the    people 
might  cheerfully  have  acceded,  and  accepted  the 
emergencies   of    war  as   an  excuse,  though  often 
unjust,  if  they  had  met  with  kindness  and  equity 
among  their  own  rich  citizens  and  nobles.    Nothing 
can  exceed  the  picture  which  has  been  left  of  the 
barbarity   of  the   nobles  towards   the   poor.     We 
might  be  at  a  loss  among  so  many  proofs  to  select 
any  in  preference,  but  the  following  fact,  related  by 
the  same  contemporary  author,  will  serve  at  least 
to  indicate  the  spirit  of  the  times.     Salvian  is  in- 
tending  to  illustrate  the  facility  with  which  men 
forswore  themselves  and  took  Christ's  name  in  vain. 
"A  short  time  ago,"  he  says,  "at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  a  certain  poor  man,  I  went  to  intercede 
with  a  powerful  nobleman.     I  entreated  him  not  to 
rob  an  indigent  and  wretched  person  of  his  small 
substance ;    not   to   take   away    the    poor   pittance 
which   supported   his   need.    The  nobleman,  who 
had  coveted  his  little  property  with  a  rabid  desire, 
and  was  already  devouring  in  expectation  his  spoils, 
turned  his  fierce  eyes  towards  me,  with  frightful 
expression,  as  if  he  thought  I  wished  to  take  away 
from  him  that  which  he  was  only  desired  not  to 
take  away  himself.     '  He  could  by  no  means  com- 
ply with  my  request,'  he  answered,  and  seemed  to 
imply  that  some  sacred  order  or  deed  bound  him 
to  refuse  me.     I  asked  the  cause  of  his  denial.     '  A 
most  urgent  cause,'  he  replied.     '  I  have  sworn,  by 
the  name  of  Christ,  that  I  will  take  away  this  pro- 
perty :  and  you  see,'  he  continued,  *  that  I  cannot, 
may  not,  refrain  from  what  I  have  thus  pledged 
myself  to.'     The  crime  which  could  claim  religion 
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for  its  excuse  silenced  me.  What  could  I  do  when 
such  a  theory  of  justice  and  religion  was  pro- 
pounded ?     I  therefore  departed."  ^ 

The  consequence  of  these  multiplied  miseries  was 
a  threefold  political  evil.  The  poor,  and  in  general 
those  who  happened  to  be  inferiors  to  the  nobles, 
or  the  provincial  senatorial  class  of  men  which  then 
occupied  an  important  station,  were  atlast  forced 
"to  deliver  themselves  up  to  the  more  powerful 
citizens ;  they  became  the  Dedititii  of  the  rich,  that 
is,  neither  more  nor  less  than  their  slaves :  their 
very  property  and  right."  ^  The  important  class  of 
the  Curiales,  or  those  Burghers  who  had  enjoyed 
many  privileges  and  offices  within  their  townSy  was 
now  fast  disappearing.  Everywhere  men  were 
selling  their  patrimony  and  themselves  for  a  tem- 
porary support  and  defence.  '^  These  poor  suf- 
ferers, who  might  seem  to  be  gaining  a  protection, 
first  gave  up  almost  their  whole  substance  to  their 
protectors ;  wljercby  the  fathers  were  indeed  pro- 
tected, but  the  Nons  lost  their  inheritance :  the 
price  of  protection  to  the  one  was  mendicity  to 
the  others*''  •  The  immense  accession  of  numlien 
which  thus  accrued  to  .the  afflicted  class  of  the 
Coloni,  or  Tenants,  and  Slaves  can  hardly  be  caJ- 
ciliated.  "When  men  have  lost  their  houses  and 
are  expelled  Iheir  estates,  by  unjust  appropri;ition^ 
or  by  extortion,  they  then  betake  themselves  to  the 
farms  of  the  powerful ;  they  become,  in  short,  the 
Coloni.  the  Tenants  of  the  rich."*  Manv  who 
were  thus  degraded  were  persons  who  had  previous 
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wealth  and  rcspecUbility  to  boast  of.  "  No  longer 
able  to  keep  the  mansion  or  the  dignity  of  tlieir 
birthright,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  abject 
yoke  of  a  Tenant."* 

On  the  other  hand  many  abandoned  their  own 
country,  gave  up  the  name  and  ties  of  Romans, 
which  formerly  were  deemed  an  honour  to  Gaul, 
and  went  over  to  the  barbarians,  the  VisigoUis,  the 
Burgundums,  and  the  Franks.  It  was  a  sad  sight  to 
see  "  many  who  were  born  of  respectable  families, 
and  had  received  a  liberal  education,  tice  for  safety 
to  the  enemy,  to  escape  the  death  of  a  public  perse- 
cution at  home,  and  seek  among  barbarians  those 
humane  feelings  which  were  thought  to  belong  only 
to  the  Roman  world.'^  *  Here  of  course  they  were 
captives ;  but  it  is  remarked  that  such  captivity  >**as 
preferable  to  lit>erly  at  home ;  those  titles  of  fran- 
chise which  \«^re  so  long  the  glory  of  the  municipal 
city  were  now  but  empty  rights.  "ITie  Roman 
name  was  becoming  vile,  nay  even  abhorred."  * 

Lastly,  the  oppression  of  the  inferior  classes  in 
Gaul  produced  an  extensive  and  alarming  relnsllion; 
and  a  vast  confederacy  of  Insurgents,  who  went  by 
Uie  name  of  Bacaudae,  gradually  was  formed  withm 
the  Roman  dominions.  Their  chief  seat  was  in 
those  maritime  provinces  which  border  the  Englisli 
channel,  and  went  by  the  generic  name  of  Annorica. 
Here  they  seem  to  have  settled  into  a  kind  of 
Republic^  which  gave  constant  exercise  to  the 
Roman  Generals,  who  endeavoured  to  suppress  it, 
and    bring   back   the   seceding  countries   to  the 
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empire.     An  occasion  will  present  itself  hereafter  of 
considering  more  at   length  this  Armorican  con- 
federacy, or  Bacaudae,  as  they  furnished  the  last 
field  for   St.  German's  untiring  exertions.      It  is 
sufficient  here  to  mark  this  fact  which  by  con- 
temporary authors  was  declared  to  be  the  express 
result  of  the  oppression  of  the  poor  in  the  Roman 
provinces.     "We  call  them  rebels,"  says  Salvian, 
"  and  abandoned  men ;  yet  we  are  they  who  have 
compelled  them  to  be  such.     For  what  is  the  cause 
of  their  becoming  Bacauda?,  unless  it  be  our  in- 
justices, the  iniquities  of  our  magistrates,  the  pro- 
scription and  pillage  exercised  upon  them  .  .  .  the 
tributary  extortion  practised  with  regard  to  them?"i 
To  relieve  his  people  at  Auxerre,  who  were  now 
suffering  from  these  evils,  was  the  immediate  pur- 
pose of  German.    When  extraordinary  taxes  were 
laid  upon  a  city  too  poor  to  answer  the  demand, 
there  were  such  things  as  remedies  in  use  at  the 
time.    These  remedies,^  as  the  expression  was,  were 
simply  dispensations  granted   by  the  Prefect,  the 
first  magistrate  ;  and  though  such  dispensations,  in 
many  cases,  were  perverted  by  the  nobles  to  the 
grossest  excesses  of  private  extortion,  yet  if  German 
could  but  provide  one  for  his  people,  he  might  in 
a  great  measure   secure  it  from   abuses  elsewhere 
prevalent.     Bishops  in  the  fifth  century  were  the 
stay   of  the  people — the  only  one;   and   Bishops 
at  that  time  were  saints  and  heroes.      Careless, 
therefore,  of  fatigue,  though  he  had  undergone  so 
much  of  late,  he  immediately  prepared  for  another 
journey. 

1  p.  io8.  '  Remedia. 
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The  seat  of  government  was  then  at  Aries,  as  it  has 
been  remarked,  and  there  the  Prefect  of  all  Gaul 
resided.  It  is  necessary  to  be  precise  in  all  these 
particulars,  since  serious  chronological  mistakes, 
for  want  of  distinctness,  seem  to  have  here  been 
made  by  many  writers.  Auxiliaris  was  the  name 
of  the  Prefect,  as  Constantius  plainly  says  ;  from 
which  circumstance  many  have  thought  the  date 
of  this  extraordinary  taxing  which  German  found 
on  his  return,  was  as  late  as  444,  A.D.,  if  not  later, 
because  there  is  a  famous  letter  of  Auxiliaris  to 
St.  Hilary^  of  Aries,  written  in  444,  wherein  the 
former  endeavours  to  reconcile  Hilary  with  Pope 
Leo,  and  which  he  wrote,  we  learn,  when  he  was 
Prefect ;  and  they  have  urged  this  as  a  reason  for 
postponing  German's  visit  to  Britain.  But  the  dili- 
gence of  the  BoUandists  has  shown  that  Auxiliaris 
was  no  longer  Prefect  of  Gaul  when  he  wrote  this, 
but  Prefect  of  Rome  or  Italy ;  which  assertion  is 
supported  by  the  learned  Bouquet,  Pagi,  Baluzius, 
and  Quesnel ;  ^  and  moreover,  an  inscription  which 


*  Vid.  Laccary,  Hist.  Gall.  sub.  Prsef.  137. 

^  Historiens  de  la  Gaule,  t.  i.  p.  643.     Quesnel,  Diss.  t.  ii.  p.  784. 
Bic^r.  Univ.,  Art  Hilaire. 
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is  still  to  be  seen  at  Narbonne,  seems  to  prove 
that  Marcellus,  not  Auxiliaris,  was  Prefect  of  Gaul 
between  441  and  445.  So  far,  therefore,  from  any- 
thing in  this  circumstance  invalidating  the  date  we 
have  assigned  to  German's  return  from  Britain  {ue. 
the  year  430),  if  the  fact  be  true  that  Auxiliaris  had 
ceased  to  be  Prefect  of  Gaul  in  444,  this  is  in  itself 
a  satisfactory  reason  for  placing  the  mission  of  St. 
German  to  our  island  in  429. 

German  set  off  then  to  Aries,  with  a  very  small 
company,  and  with  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions. 
Christ,  says  Constantius,  was  gold  and  silver  to 
him.  The  great  Roman  road  to  Aries  would  pass 
through  Autun,  Chalons,  Tornus,  Macon,  Belleville, 
Anse,  Lyon,  Vienne,  St.  Rambert,  St.  Vallier,  Thain, 
Valence,  Le  B^gude,  Ancoune,  St.  Pol  Tricartin, 
Orange,  Avignon,  and  St.  Gabriel,^  the  whole  of 
which  was  signalised  by  some  token  of  his  Apos- 
tolical gifts. 

The  day  was  a  rainy  one  when  he  left  Auxerre ; 
towards  the  evening,  as  he  had  passed  the  boun- 
daries of  his  diocese,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  tra- 
veller who  had  neither  shoes  nor  coat.  Grieved  to 
see  his  nakedness,  German  suffered  him  to  lodge 
under  the  same  roof  at  night.  But  while  he  and  his 
attendants  were  employed  in  their  devotions,  the 
stranger  carried  off  by  stealth  the  horse  on  which 
the  Bishop  rode.  The  next  morning  the  theft  was 
discovered.  One  of  the  clerical  attendants  offered 
his  horse  to  German.  They  then  proceeded  on 
their  way,  not  without  the  surprise  of  all  in  witness- 

1  Itin.  Anton,  in  Descrip.  de  Gaule,  B.  40,  Bodl.  Libr. 
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ing  the  unwonted  serenity  which  appeared  in  his 
countenance.  One  of  them  asked  the  reason. 
"Let  us  wait  a  while,"  he  said,  "for  we  shall  see 
that  the  action  of  that  unfortunate  man  has  been  of 
little  benefit  to  him ;  he  will  soon  be  coming  up  out 
of  breath."  They  then  halted,  and  shortly  after 
beheld  the  thief  advancing  on  foot,  and  leading 
after  him  the  horse  he  had  taken.  When  he 
arrived,  he  fell  down  at  German's  feet  and  con- 
fessed  his  crime,  adding,  that  during  the  whole 
night  he  had  found  himself  unable  to  get  away  or 
move  one  step,  until  he  had  resolved  to  restore  the 
animal.  German  answered:  "If  yesterday  I  had 
given  thee  a  cloak,  there  had  been  no  need  of  steal- 
ing. Receive,  therefore,  this  one  as  a  supply  for 
thy  wants,  and  restore  that  which  is  my  property." 
The  stranger  then  departed  with  the  garment,  in 
addition  to  the  pardon  of  his  offence. 

German  wished  not  to  make  his  journey  public, 
but  to  reach  the  object  of  it  with  as  little  display 
as  he  could.  But  his  character  was  now  too  well 
known,  and  his  virtues,  like  a  city  built  on  a  hill, 
could  not  escape  the  view  of  men.  While  on  one 
hand  he  abstained  from  all  the  so-called  comforts 
of  life,  he  avoided  on  the  other  the  officious  atten- 
tion and  concourse  of  strangers.  There  was  not, 
however,  a  village  or  town  in  his  way,  but  all  the 
inhabitants  came  out  by  multitudes  to  await  his 
passage  and  follow  his  steps.  Men  with  their 
wives  and  children  came  flocking  around  him,  and 
left  him  only  when  a  fresh  escort  arrived  to  relieve 
them. 

The  first  district  he  travelled  through  was  that  of 
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Auxois,  where  there  lived  a  Presbyter  called  Senator, 
conspicuous  for  his  birth  as  well  as  his  piety. 
German  had  been  long  acquainted  with  him,  as 
well  as  his  wife  Nectariola,  who,  according  to  the 
tolerated  custom  of  the  time,  continued  in  the 
same  house  in  the  capacity  of  sister.^  He  accord- 
ingly accepted  the  hospitality  they  offered  him. 
There  indeed  was  not  much  to  offer ;  but  one 
peculiar  circumstance  occurred.  Nectariola,  un- 
seen, placed  some  straw  in  the  bed  which  was  pre- 
pared for  him,  and  German  unconsciously  slept 
upon  it  during  the  intervals  which  he  reserved  from 
his  nightly  prayers  and  psalmody.^  When  day 
returned  he  departed  ;  Nectariola  then  took  up  the 
straw  in  w^hich  he  had  lain,  and  concealed  it.  Some 
days  after,  one  Agrestius,  a  person  of  considerable 
birth,  who  was  married  and  had  children,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  influence  of  an  Evil  Spirit.  His  rela- 
tions grieved  that  German  was  no  longer  present  to 
relieve  him.  As  it  was,  there  appeared  no  remedy, 
till  the  wife  of  Senator,  Nectariola,  having  brought 
forth  the  straw  she  had  treasured  up,  enveloped  the 
afflicted  man  with  it.  In  this  state  he  remained  a 
whole  night,  calling  the  while  upon  the  name  of 
German.  The  next  morning  he  was  delivered  of 
the  Evil  Spirit  and  never  after  visited  by  it. 

In   the  meantime   German   was  continuing    his 
journey.    Arrived  at  M^con,  on  the  banks  of  the 

^  Conf.  L'Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  torn.  i.  p.  152,  ubi  Canons  of 
the  Council  of  Tours,  567,  a.d.  Ibid.  p.  157.  Dupin,  Eccl.  Hist, 
torn.  ii.  3rd  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice.  Bingham,  B.  II.  ch.  xxii. 
pp.  loi  and  155. 

'  Vid.  Baillet,  Vie  des  Saints,  xxxi.  Jul. 
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Sa6ne,  a  river  noted  for  its  slow  course,  which  gave 
it  the  Celtic  name  of  Arar  in  antiquity,^  he  left  the 
high-road    and    advanced   by   the    water    towards 
Lyons.     Lyons  was  one  of  the  principal  towns  of 
Gaul  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.    The  church 
established  there   we  are  told  was  of  Greek  insti- 
tution, as  its  origin,   rites,  and  bishops  indicated. 
Nearly  two  centuries  before  this  time  it  had  been 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  dreadful  persecutions 
and  illustrious  both  for  the  glory  of  its  martyrs  and 
the  holiness  of  its  bishops,  among  whom  was  St. 
Irenaeus.2    It  is  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Rhone 
and  the  Saone.    Some  have  thought  that  St.  Eucher 
was  at  this  time  Bishop  of  Lyons;    but  evidence 
seems  to  be  against  the  supposition.     Constantius, 
who  was  a  priest  in  that  church,  would  scarcely 
have  omitted  this  occasion  of   introducing  him  to 
the  reader.^     Senator,  his  predecessor,  apparently 
governed  the  Church  when  German  arrived  there. 
The  traveller  was  received  by  a  large  concourse  of 
people  of   all  rank  and   age.      Every   one   endea- 
voured to  come  near  to  him.     Some  demanded  his 
blessing ;  others  were  content  with  touching  him  ; 
and  others  again  rejoiced  if  they  could  but  get  a 
sight  of  him.     Here  he  performed  many  miraculous 
cures   upon   sick   persons ;    and  preached   to    the 
multitude  who  thronged  to  hear  him.     Not  being 
able,  however,  to  stay  as  long  as  they  wished,  he 

1  Sidon.  Apoll.  not.  ad  Lib.  ii.  p.  237,  Recens.  Edit.  D'Anville  says 
it  was  called  the  Sacconna  from  the  time  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
yet  after  him  Constantius  calls  it  Arar,  and  so  Sidon.  Apoll. 

*  Vid.  Eusebius. 

'  See  Tillemont,  torn.  xv.«-_Vie  de  St.  Eucher. 
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hastened  to  proceed  to  Aries.  But  his  sojourn  at 
Lyons,  short  as  it  was,  left  a  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
was  the  original  occasion  of  the  biography  of  St. 
German,  which  Constantius  the  Presbyter  of  Lyons 
wrote  at  the  request  of  his  Bishop,  St.  Patiens. 
The  letter  in  which  he  expressed  his  compliance 
with  the  desire  of  St.  Patiens  is  still  in  existence. 

"  Constantius  the  sinner  sendeth  greeting  to 
his  blessed  and  Apostolical  Lord  and  ever  revered 
Patron,  Patiens.  It  is  with  reason  that  among  the 
virtues  obedience  claims  the  highest  rank.  By  it 
many  attempt  at  least  what  they  feel  unequal  to. 
And  therefore  they  must  be  considered  worthy  of 
the  praise  due  to  devotedness  who,  regardless  of 
their  own  inability,  submit  to  those  that  order.  This 
being  the  case,  since  you  desire,  most  revered 
Pontiff,!  to  have  the  wondrous  gifts  of  a  holy  man  set 
forth  conspicuously,  and  to  propose  the  example  of 
his  miracles  as  an  instructive  lesson  to  all ;  and  have 
frequently  enjoined  me  to  transmit,  as  well  as  I 
could,  to  the  present  and  future  generations,  the 
Life  of  that  great  Saint,  German  the  Bishop,  too 
much  obscured  by  silence  ;  I  therefore  accede  to 
the  work  with  boldness,  though,  at  the  same  time,  I 
feel  conscious  of  presumption.  Do  you  grant  the 
pardon  ;  for  I  might  perhaps  allege  that  some  guilt 
attaches  to  your  own  judgment ;  you  ought  to  have 
chosen  a  better  workman  for  such  high  materials. 
However,  we  are  both  acting  up  to  the  principle  of 
Love  ;  you  think  me  capable  when  I  am  not,  I  obey 


*  Papa  venerabilis. 
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readily  your  authoritative  injunction.  Pray,  there- 
fore,  for  me,  that  my  labour  may,  through  your 
mtercession,  obtain  that  favour  which  it  lays  no 
claim  to  on  the  score  of  desert.  Farewell '  long 
days  in  Christ  to  thee,  blessed  prelate.  Ever  re- 
member me."  Thus  early  were  Saints'  Lives  com- 
posed for  the  edification  of  the  Christian  people. 

There  were  two  ways  from  Lyons  to  Aries,  either 
by  water  down  the  Rhone,  as  the  custom  till  very 
late  has  continued,^  or  by  the  great  Roman  road 
which  had  been  constructed  as  far  as  Narbonne 
and  which  was  one  of  the  four  Vi«  Agrippin«;  and 
perhaps  to  this  twofold  way  of  travelling  an  allusion 
is  made  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris  in  the  following 
verses — 

"  Hinc  agger  sonat,  hinc  Arar  resultat, 
Hinc  sese  pedes  atque  eques  reflectit 
Stridentum  et  moderator  essedorum, 
Curvorum  hinc  chorus  helciariorum 
Responsantibus  alleluia  ripis 
Ad  Christum  levat  amnicum  celeusma. 
Sic,  sic  psallite,  nauta  vel  viator ; 
Namque  iste  est  locus  omnibus  petendus, 
Omnes  quo  via  ducit  ad  salutem."  ^ 

It  is  conjectured  by  those  that  live  on  the  spot, 
that  the  former  way  would  most  naturally  be  taken 
by  the  traveller.  German,  however,  soon  reached 
the  term  of  his  journey.  As  in  other  places,  he  was 
received  at  Aries  amid  the  congratulations  of  the 
whole  city.  St.  Hilary  had  lately  succeeded  to  St. 
Honoratus  in  the  Bishopric,  or  rather  Archbishopric, 

*  Lettres  de  Madame  de  Sevigne. 

'  Vid.  Epis.  X.  Lib.  ii.  et  Notes,  Ed.  1836. 
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of  Aries.  This  town  was  then  the  first  in  Gaul. 
"  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  said  the  Bishops  of 
the  province  in  a  letter  to  St.  Leo,  among  all  the 
people  of  Gaul  and  also  in  the  holy  church  of  Rome, 
that  the  city  of  Aries  was  the  first  which  received 
St.  Trophimus,  sent  by  the  blessed  Apostle  Peter 
(that  is,  apparently  one  of  his  successors),  and  that 
the  gift  of  the  Faith  was  conveyed  to  the  rest  of 
Gaul  through  this  channel  .  .  .  therefore  it  is  by 
right  and  justice  that  Aries  has  always  had  the  chief 
rank  in  this  church."  ^  It  was  not  till  some  time 
after  the  period  under  consideration  that  the  church 
of  Vienne  claimed  the  precedency,  owing  to  the  dis- 
pute of  St.  Leo  and  St.  Hilary.^  At  Aries,  more- 
over, was  fixed  the  residence  of  the  Prefect  of  Gaul; 
it  had  succeeded  to  Treves  in  political  importance, 
and  had  been  particularly  favoured  by  Constantine 
the  Great,  who  had  given  it  the  name  of  Constantia. 
Here  also  tyrants  had  fixed  their  abode  and  dealt 
out  the  honours  of  the  Empire.  The  advantages 
of  its  situation  are  thus  described  in  an  imperial 
rescript  ^ : — 

'*The  city  of  Aries  is  so  conveniently  situated, 
strangers  resort  to  it  in  such  great  numbers,  its 
commerce  is  so  extensive,  that  whatever  is  of  foreign 
growth  or  manufacture  is  to  be  found  there.  The 
wealth  of  the  opulent  East,  of  perfumed  Arabia, 
luxurious  Syria,  fertile  Africa,  beautiful  Spain  and 
hardy  Gaul,  abounds  in  this  place  to  such  a  degree, 
that  everything  magnificent  to  be  seen  in  other  parts 

1  Epist.  Leon.  Ed.  Quesnel,  p.  539,  vol.  L 

^  Alford  ad  an.  440. 

'  See  Bouquet,  torn.  i.  766,  and  notes.     Guizot,  Europe. 
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of  the  world  seems  here  to  be  the  very  produce  of 
the  soil.  The  union  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean brings  together  the  territories  which  they 
respectively  water ;  and  the  whole  earth  seems  to 
contribute  its  stores  to  the  advantage  of  the  town: 
by  land  and  by  sea  and  by  river,  carts,  ships,  barges 
are  continually  carrying  into  its  bosom  the  riches 
they  have  amassed." 

But  the  chief  pride  of  this  second  Tyre  was  its 
great  Bishops.  Holiness  seemed  to  be  the  heritage 
of  that  church.  St.  Hilary,  who  was  then  presiding 
over  it,  was,  says  Constantius,  a  man  endowed  with 
every  virtue,  a  burning  torrent  of  divine  eloquence, 
an  indefatigable  labourer  in  the  duties  of  his  office, 
who  alone  spread  a  lustre  over  the  diocese  he 
governed.  The  reception  he  gave  to  German  cor- 
responded with  the  character  he  held.  Though  a 
metropolitan  Bishop,  he  was  much  the  younger  of 
the  two,  having  lately  left  the  monastery  of  Lerins 
at  the  age  of  twenty-nine.^  On  the  present  occasion, 
we  are  told,  his  demeanour  towards  the  more  aged 
prelate  who  came  to  visit  him  was  that  of  a  son  to 
his  father,  and  his  respect  like  that  due  to  an  Apostle. 
From  this  time  perhaps  may  be  dated  the  intimacy 
which  arose  between  these  two  eminent  Saints,  al- 
though there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  having  had  an 
earlier  origin.^ 

However,  Auxiliaris  the  Prefect  did  not  allow  his 
friend  Hilary  to  outstrip  him  in  attentions  to  their 
distinguished  guest.  Unlike  many  who  had  filled 
the  same  high  office,  Auxiliaris  was  a  faithful  servant 

^  Biog.  Uni.  ad  vocem  Hil. 
'  Vid.  Tillem.  xv.  64. 
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of  the  Church  and  its  ministers,  as  he  well  proved 
afterwards  in  his  endeavours  to  reconcile  St.  Leo  with 
St.  Hilary.     He  had  long  been  desirous  to  know 
German,  of  whom  he  had  heard  much ;  and  the 
tidings  of  his  arrival  were  highly  acceptable  to  him. 
Another  cause  contributed  to  this  satisfaction  ;  his 
wife  had  been  for  some  time  afflicted  with  a  severe 
ague,  and  he  expected  German  could  afford  relief. 
Before,  therefore,  he  had  entered  the  city,  he  went 
out  to  meet  him.     His  surprise  was  not  small  to  find 
German  superior  to  the  fame  he  had  acquired  :  the 
dignity  of  his  countenance,  his  learning,  his  authori- 
tative manner  of  speaking,  filled  the  Prefect  with 
admiration.     He  offered  presents,  and  pressed  the 
acceptance  of  them.    Then  he  acquainted  him  with 
the  sickness  of  his  wife,  upon  which  German,  with- 
out delay,  accompanied  him  to  his  residence.     Here 
he  found  the  sufferer  and  immediately  healed  her. 
The  relater  of  this  miracle  is  careful  to  attribute  the 
departure  of  her  fever  and  shiverings  to  the  joint 
power  of  German  and  the  faith  of  the  lady. 

Having  explained  the  object  of  his  journey,  he 
easily  obtained  the  desired  remedium^  or  exemption 
from  tribute  for  the  people  of  Auxerre.  He  then 
hastened  to  carry  back  the  joyful  intelligence.  His 
presence,  however,  was  best  able  to  infuse  true 
pleasure  into  their  hearts  :  when  he  was  with  them 
they  could  be  content  under  all  circumstances. 

German  seems  occasionally  to  have  taken  long 
journeys  through  different  parts  of  Gaul  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviving  the  religious  spirit  of  his  country- 
men. At  this  time  the  interference  of  one  Bishop 
with  another  in  the  administration  of  their  dioceses 


might  not,  under  some  circumstances,  be  deemed 
obtrusive.  The  invasion  of  the  barbarians  had 
spread  so  great  an  appearance  of  anarchy  over  the 
country,  that  the  Bishops  might  in  some  sense  con- 
sider themselves  appointed  collectively  over  the 
whole  country,  as  one  diocese,  to  restore  discip- 
Hne  and  kindle  religion  wherever  they  could.  The 
zeal  and  holiness  which  distinguished  the  Bishops 
of  the  time  would  also  naturally  encourage  this 
understanding  between  them,  and  supersede  any 
regular  dispensation.  It  is  perhaps  on  this  principle 
that  we  find  German,  on  one  occasion,  preaching 
within  the  diocese  of  Auvergne,  which  had  Bishops 
of  its  own,  one  of  whom,  several  years  after,  was  the 
illustrious  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  Some  have  thought 
German  came  to  Brioude,  in  Auvergne,  on  his  way 
back  from  Aries  to  Auxerre,  just  after  his  interview 
with  Auxiliaris  ;  ^  but  though  it  would  not  have 
taken  him  much  out  of  his  way  to  pass  by  Auvergne, 
yet  his  anxiety  to  reach  his  native  country  would 
scarcely  have  allowed  him  to  take  a  circuitous 
course,  especially  over  a  hilly  country ;  and  Con- 
stantius  seems  to  mark  distinctly  his  return  to 
Auxerre  before  his  expedition  to  Auvergne,  which 
he  does  not  assign  to  any  particular  time.2  When 
he  came  to  Brioude,  he  found  the  inhabitants  per- 
plexed to  know  on  what  day  they  ought  to  celebrate 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Julian.  St.  Julian  is  one  of 
the  most  famous  martyrs  of  the  French  Church. 
He  was  a  native  of  Vienne,  and  of  noble  birth,  who 
suffered  in  the  Diocletian  persecution  while  Maxi- 

*  Baillet,  Vie  des  Saints,  xxviii.  August. 

'  Sidon.  ApoU.  Lib.  II.  Lett.  ix.  p.  i68,  and  not.  p.  221. 
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mian  governed  the  Western  Empire.^    At  the  advice 
of  his  friend  Ferreolus  the  Tribune,  he  had  retired 
to  Brioude,  in  Auvergne,  v^here  the  messengers  of 
Crispmus  the  governor  found  him  and  beheaded  him. 
His  body  was  interred  at  Brioude,  and  his  head  car- 
ried to  Vienne.    Gregory  of  Tours,  who  has  written 
a  special  book  about  this  martyr,  tells  us  that  many 
miracles  were  performed  at  his  tomb  ;  and  the  same 
Gregory  considered  himself  under  the   immediate 
protection  of  St.  Julian.2    Sidonius  Apollinaris  also 
before  him,  remarks,  in  a  letter  to  Mamertus,  Bishop 
of  Vienne  (an  eminent  Saint  of  the  fifth  century,* 
who  instituted  the   Days  of   Rogation),  the   great 
honour  m  which  St.  Julian's  remains  were  held ; 
and  it  was,  in  all  probability,  to  the  tomb  of  St! 
Julian  that  a  pilgrimage  was  prepared  by  the  rela- 
tions of  Sidonius.    He  describes  it  as  full  of  danger, 
on  account  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  country 
from  the  outrages  of  the  barbarians,*  and  at  the 
same   time   commends  their  piety  for  the   design 
they  had  conceived. 

When  German  perceived  the  cause  of  the  people's 
grief,  he  said  to  them,  "  Let  us  pray  to  God.  Per- 
haps He  will  reveal  to  us  the  day."  When  evening 
came,  and  all  had  retired,  German,  according  to  his 
custom,  passed  the  whole  night  in  prayer.  On  the 
following  morning  he  called  together  the  chief  per- 
sons of  the  town,  and  inquired]  whether  they  had 
had  any  revelation.  When  they  answered  in  the 
negative,  '^  Well  then,"  said  he,  "know  that  the  28th 

*  Baillet,  xxviii.  August. 

«  De  Gloria  Martyr.  3  ^^-^^^  j   ^-^  ^.^  ^   ^^g 
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of  August  is  to  be  celebrated  as  St.  Julian's  Festival ; 
for  I  have  learnt,  by  divine  intimation,  that  on  that 
day  the  blessed  Martyr  was  murdered  by  the  Pagans." 
When  he  had  said  this  the  people  present  were 
filled  with  joy,  and  returned  thanks  to  the  Bishop 
for  his  services.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  instance 
how  early  importance  was  attached  to  the  parti- 
cular day  of  a  Saint's  death,  in  order  to  determine 
the  Festival  in  his  honour.  No  ordinary  day  would 
satisfy  the  people  of  Auvergne,  and  a  general  gloom 
had  spread  over  them. 

Few  of  the  events  of  German's  life,  between  his 
return  from  Britain  to  his  second  journey  thither, 
which  occupied  a  period  of  above  sixteen  years, 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Constantius,  and  we 
have  no  means  of  supplying  the  deficiency  from 
other  sources,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
circumstances.  St.  Hilary,  we  have  seen,  had  con- 
tracted a  great  friendship  with  German,^  which  some 
carry  up  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  visit  to  Aries 
just  related.  It  has  been  thought  that  Hilary  was 
present  at  the  Council  which  chose  German  and 
Lupus  to  go  over  to  Britain,  which  is  described  as 
having  been  a  very  numerous  one ;  and  certain  it 
is,  that  could  it  be  proved  that  it  was  held  at  Aries, 
according  to  Garnier's  conjecture,  Hilary  must  have 
been  present.  But  without  hazarding  guesses,  it 
appears  that  Hilary  went  often  to  see  German  at 
Auxerre,  although  this  town  was  out  of  his  diocese, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Sens  was  German's  metropolitan  ; 
and  he  consulted  him,  we  learn,  upon  all  the  ques- 

Tillemont,  t.  xv.  p.  64. 
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tions  relating  to  Church  matters,  that  is,  according 
to  Honoratus  of  Marseilles,  in  his  life  of   Hilary, 
"concerning  the  mode  of  government  and  conduct 
of  the  different  Bishops,  whether  their  virtues  or 
their  faults."  1     It  was  this  very  vigilance  which  oc 
casioned  him  trouble.    The  Archbishop   of  Aries 
assumed  the  superintendence  of  all  the  Churches  of 
Gaul,  which  did  not  a  little  displease  the  See  of 
Rome.    About  the  year  444,  Hilary  paid  a  visit  to 
German.    As  soon  as  his  arrival  was  made  known, 
divers  persons    of    importance  and  many  others 
''^'^l  ^^}^^  ^^°  Bishops,  and  brought  complaints 
of  Chehdonius,  Bishop  of  Besangon,  saying  that  he 
had  in  former  times  married  a  widow,  and  when 
entrusted  with  an  office  in  the   civil  government, 
had  condemned  some  persons  to  death ; '  both  which 
things  were  accounted  an  obstacle  to  the  elevation 
of  any  one   to  a  Bishopric.     Hilary  and  German 
then  ordered  the  proofs  to  be  produced.    Many 
great  Bishops  assembled  to  be  present  at  the  dis- 
cussion, among  whom;was  St.  Eucher  of  Lyons     It 
IS  believed  that  this  Council  was  held  at  Besangon 
at  which    also    Hilary   presided,   not    Eucher    of 
Lyons,  as  being  a  junior  Bishop.    There  the  ques- 
tion was  maturely  weighed,  and  it  was  proved  that 
Chehdonius  had  in  fact  married  a  widow ;  conse- 
quently he  was  called  on  to  resign  his  episcopal 
ottice,  and  another  was  elected  in  his  place.    The 
decree  of  the  Council  was  supported  by  the  Patrician 
Aetius  and  the  Prefect  Marcellus.    This  sentence 
led  to  serious  results.    Chehdonius  went  to  Rome 

'  P-  743.  t.  i.  Quesnel,  and  Bolland.  ad  v.  Maii. 
"  Tillemont,  xv.  71. 
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and  laid  his  cause  at  the  feet  of  St.  Leo  the  Pope, 
who,  notwithstanding  Hilary's  explanations,  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  former,  and  re-established 
him  in  his  See.  Hilary,  who  had  also  gone  to 
Rome,  became  the  object  of  Leo's  resentment, 
which,  to  all  appearances,  was  anything  but  just, 
and  did  not  even  end  with  the  death  of  the  holy 
Bishop  of  Aries.  It  is  supposed  by  Stillingfleet  that 
German  also  was  involved  in  the  disgrace  which 
Hilary  then  suffered  with  respect  to  the  See  of 
Rome.  This,  indeed,  may  be  partly  granted ;  yet 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  him  to  have  forfeited 
the  estimation  of  Pope  Leo  in  444,  except  so  far  as 
related  to  this  deposition  of  Chehdonius.  But  it 
would  be  absurd  to  infer  with  him  that  this  circum- 
stance, which  occurred  in  444,  must  have  made 
German  obnoxious  to  Pope  Celestine  fifteen  years 
before.  At  ikal  time  Hilary  was  quite  a  young 
man,  and  just  elected  to  Aries,  and  an  intimacy  with 
him  was  not  in  such  abhorrence  at  Rome  as  to 
injure  German's  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  German,  in 
his  second  voyage  to  Britain,  which  took  place  in 
446,  to  have  acted  against  Leo's  wishes ;  it  would 
be  lending  unjust  motives  to  one  who  had  the  vir- 
tues of  a  Saint,  and  who  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  services  which  German  had  rendered  to 
the  Britons,  services  which  few,  perhaps  none  other, 
could  confer. 

The  other  circumstance  not  mentioned  by  Con- 
stantius,  but  by  Hericus,  the  monk  of  Auxerre  (who, 
though  a  writer  of  the  ninth  century,  may,  as  far  as 
the  general  fact  is  concerned,  be  considered  a  suffi- 
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cient  authority),  relates  to  the  meeting  of  German 
and  St.  Anian,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Orleans.    This 
was  the  St.  Anian  who  not  long  after,  by  his  prayers, 
saved  the  town  of  Orleans  from  the  fury  of  Attila, 
who   was   besieging  it,  and  to  whom  the   sceptic 
Gibbon  has   not   disdained   to   pay  the   tribute   of 
admiration.     Had  Hericus  not  mentioned  his  in- 
terview with  St.  German,  we  might  infer  it  from  the 
mere  probabilities.     Their   Sees  were   near,   they 
were  within  the  same  civil  jurisdiction,  they  were 
contemporaries,  they  were  the  same   in   life,  doc- 
trine, holiness.     The  traditions  which  record  it  are 
such  as  the  following.     There  was  a  Church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  German,  in  the  time  of  Hericus,  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  Orleans.     Here  it  was  said  St. 
Anian  had  met  St.  German.    A  peal  of  bells,  which 
had  suddenly  been  rung  without  any  human  assist- 
ance, had   announced   to   him   the   arrival   of   his 
brother  of    Auxerre.      He  had  collected  a  great 
number  of  his  clergy,  and  coming  out  to  receive 
him,  had  advanced  to  this  spot.    When  the  time  came 
for  German  to  return,  St.  Anian  accompanied  him 
out  of  Orleans.    They  were  met  by  a  bier,  on  which 
was  laid  the  corpse  of  an  only  son  ;  the  mother  was 
walking  beside  it.     The  two  Saints  demurred  for  a 
short  time  which  should  have  the  honour  of  restor- 
ing the  child  of  this  second  widow  of  Nain.    St. 
German  consented  at  last ;   and  brought  again  the 
dead  son  to  life.    The  subject  of  this  great  miracle 
lived  to  an  old  age,  says  the  repeater  of  the  tradition  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  Church  was  dedicated 
to  St.  German  at  the  place  where  it  occurred. 
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HIS  SECOND  VISIT  TO   BRITAIN 

German  was  now  advanced  in  age ;  he  had  governed 
the  diocese  of  Auxerre  for  twenty-nine  years,  and 
had  obtained  the  highest  reputation  over  all  Gaul 
for  his  miracles,  holiness,  and  learning.  His  advice 
was  sought  by  the  whole  Church  on  important 
matters,  and  distinguished  men  came  to  hear  him 
discourse  and  profit  by  his  instructions.  In  the 
year  447,  the  intelligence  was  again  brought  to 
Gaul  from  Britain  of  a  revival  of  the  Pelagian 
heresy  in  the  latter  country.  There  were  few,  it 
was  said,  who  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  nation, 
but  the  danger  was  every  day  increasing.  German 
was  again  called  to  restore  the  doctrine  which  he 
before  so  signally  had  defended.  As  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  previous  mission  he  was  requested  by 
all  to  undertake  the  office  of  Apostle,  so  he  was  on 
this;  yet  we  are  not  able  to  determine  whether 
any  Council  was  assembled,  or  any  peculiar 
authority,  over  and  above  the  original  commission 
which  he  had  received,  was  required.^  There  is 
reason,  however,  to  conjecture  that  a  Synod  was 

^  Const,  had  said,  "  Preces  omnium  ad  virum  beatissimum  defcr- 
untur."     Bede  adds  to  omnium  the  word  sacerdotum, 
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held  at  Tr^ves,^  and  that  in  consequence  Severus, 
the  Bishop  of  that  town,  whose  exertions  in  the 
north  of  Gaul  for  the  promotion  of  religion  had 
made  him  renowned,  was  elected  to  accompany 
German  on  his  second  voyage.  Severus  was  the 
disciple,  says  Bede,  of  St.  Lupus.^ 

During  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  from 
German's  first  journey  to  Britain  to  his  second, 
the  condition  of  this  island  had  been  anything 
but  peaceful.  Vortigern,  to  whom  the  reader  has 
already  been  introduced,  had  by  this  time  been 
elected  king  of  the  Britons.  This  event  some 
assign  to  the  year  438  ;  but  very  little  chronological 
certainty  can  here  be  expected.  The  character  of 
Vortigern  has  come  down  to  posterity  with  all  the 
colours  applied  to  unpopular  tyrants.  That  his 
reign  was  compassed  with  more  than  ordinary 
difficulties  cannot  be  denied.  "When  he  was 
king,"  says  Nennius,^  "  he  was  kept  in  suspense  by 
continual  apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  Picts 
and  Scots,  from  the  remnant  of  the  Romans  ready 
to  attack,  and  the  exploits  of  Ambrosius ; "  while 
the  Saxons  who  surrounded  the  country  with  their 
piratical  skiffs  were  ever  waiting  to  profit  by  his 
vacillations  and  imprudences.  Still  the  most 
charitable  interpretation  cannot  rescue  him  from 
very  serious  charges,  namely,  of  gross  immorality 
and  irreligion.  It  is  probably  to  this  time  that 
the  pathetic  declamations  of  the  historian  Gildas 
about  the  sins  of  the  nation  are  to  be  ascribed.* 

*  Not  in  449,  according  to  Mansi  Concilia,  for  German  was  then 
dead,  and  the  Saxons  had  invaded  Britain. 

^  Bed.  lib.  i.  ch.  21.  »  P.  24.  *  Collier,  p.  108. 
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The  temporary  return  to  religion  and  good  manners 
occasioned  by  the  distress  which  the  invaders  had 
produced,  and  by  the  visit  of  German  and  Lupus, 
had  been  followed  by  a  different  course  of  life  so 
soon  as  the  barbarians  were  defeated.^    The  ortho- 
doxy of  the  nation  indeed  remained  comparatively 
pure,  but  peace  brought  plenty,  and  plenty  pro- 
duced luxury  and  libertinism.^    The  principles  of 
the    people    degenerated    daily,    and    defied    the 
coercion   of   all   ecclesiastical   discipline.     ''When 
the   aggressions  of  the  enemy  had   ceased,"  says 
Bede   after  Gildas,  "there  was   an  abundance  of 
provisions   in  the  island  such  as  had  never  been 
known ;     but    with    them    flowed    in    scandalous 
luxury ;  and  every  vice  soon  followed  in  the  train, 
especially   cruelty   and   hatred  of   truth  with  love 
of  falsehood  ;  insomuch  that  if  any  one  appeared 
somewhat  more  humane  or  sincere  than  the  rest, 
the  odium  and  sarcasms  of  all  were  directed  against 
him,  as  if  he  were  the  subverter  of  Britain.     And 
this  was  the  condition  not  of  the  laity  alone,  but 
even  of  the  flock  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  pastors. 
They  cast  away  the  light  yoke  of  the   Lord  and 
gave  themselves  up  to   drunkenness,  animosities, 
litigiousness,  contention,  envy,  and  the  like.     How- 
ever, while  they   were   in   this  state  a  pestilence 
broke  out,  which  carried  off  such  numbers  that 
the  living  were  not  able  to  bury  their  dead.     Still, 

^  Bede,  ch.  xiv.  He  does  not  connect  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
with  the  coming  of  German,  but  dates  seem  to  imply  as  much,  and 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  the  invaders  settling  down  except  after  defeat. 
Compare  also  the  extract  from  Giraldus  Cambrensis  below. 

2  Alford. 
VOL.   II.  *  z 
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neither  the  death  of  their  kinsmen  nor  the  fear  of 
their  own  could  recall  those  who  survived  from 
the  death  of  sin.  Therefore  soon  after  a  more 
severe  punishment  fell  upon  the  wretched  nation. 
To  repel  and  keep  off  the  continued  irruption  of 
the  northern  nations,  a  public  council  was  held, 
and  it  was  debated  where  assistance  should  be 
sought.  All  decreed,  together  with  their  king 
Vortigern,  that  the  Saxons  should  be  called  over 
from  the  opposite  shores  to  assist  them — a  mea- 
sure which  the  Lord  undoubtedly  brought  about 
to  punish  the  sins  of  the  Britons,  as  the  event 
showed." 

This  invitation  addressed  to  the  Saxons  is  as- 
signed to  the  year  449  by  Bede.  Not  long  before, 
in  447,  while  the  nation  was  in  the  state  just  de- 
scribed, German  came  over  with  Severus  of  Treves. 
He  had  lost  no  time  in  setting  off  from  Auxerre. 
His  way  again  lay  in  the  direction  of  Nanterre  and 
Paris,  as  on  his  first  journey.  Here  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  congratulations  of  all.  His  blessing 
was  demanded  on  every  side.  And  while  he  was 
complying  with  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  he 
inquired  earnestly  after  the  virgin  Genevieve. 
Genevieve  was  by  this  time  grown  up,  for  eighteen 
years  had  elapsed  since  German  had  passed  through 
before.  He  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  what 
she  had  undergone  since  his  departure.^  The  fact 
was  that  she  had  from  the  first  led  a  life  of  exem- 
plary holiness  and  mortification.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  when  confirmed  in  her  vocation,  she  re- 
ceived the  virgin's  veil  from  the  hands  of  Velicus, 

^  Biogr.  Un.' 
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Bishop  of  Chartres.^  At  the  death  of  her  parents 
she  removed  from  Nanterre  to  Paris,  where  she 
lived  with  her  godmother.  Notwithstanding  the 
sanctity  of  her  life,  she  could  not  escape  calumny 
and  persecution ;  and  her  pious  practices  were 
looked  upon  as  hypocritical  arts.  However,  Ger- 
man, regardless  of  the  imputations  which  were 
cast  upon  her  by  her  enemies,  betook  himself  to 
the  abode  of  the  virgin  Genevieve,  and  to  the  great 
surprise  of  all  saluted  her  on  entering  in  the  most 
respectful  manner,  "as  if  he  looked  upon  her  as 
the  temple  in  which  the  Divine  presence  was 
manifested,"  2  The  visit  of  so  great  a  personage 
as  German  was  alone  a  high  commendation  of  her 
character  ;  but  not  content  with  this,  he  addressed 
a  discourse  to  the  assembled  multitude,  in  which 
he  declared  the  early  events  of  her  religious  life,^ 
and  her  high  price  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  her  sincerity,  showed  to  the  people  the 
ground  on  which  she  used  to  lie,  moistened  by  her 
continual  tears.  For  the  present  the  outcries  of 
her  enemies  were  totally  suppressed  ;  and  German 
was  able  to  proceed  on  his  road.  As  it  is  not  to 
the  purpose  of  this  narrative  to  describe  the  whole 
history  of  this  great  Saint,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  those  who  have  collected  what  is  known  of  her.* 

*  It  is  evident  from  this  incidental  passage  that  some  time  had 
elapsed  between  German's  two  voyages,  contrary  to  the  anachronism 
of  some  who  assign  them  to  years  near  each  other. 

'  Constantius. 

*  This  also  shows  that  time  sufficient  had  elapsed  for  his  first  journey 
to  have  been  forgotten  in  its  details. 

*  Vid.  Boll,  ad  iii.  Jan.  Vita  cum  commentariis,  p.  137.  In 
modem  languages,  see  her  Life  in  Butler  and  Baillet,  Vie  des  Saints, 
and  Biogr.  Uni. 
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It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  her  deeds  were  com- 
mitted to  writing  eighteen  years  after  her  death,  in 
530.     Her  feast  is  on  the  3rd  of  January. 

German  and  Severus  met  with  no  obstacle  this 
time  in  their  passage  across  the  channel.  Swift  as 
their  progress  was,  yet  the  evil  spirits  managed  to 
spread  the  fame  of  their  arrival  throughout  the 
island  before,  says  Constantius,  they  were  in  sight. 
Among  the  first  who  came  to  meet  German  was 
Elaphius,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  country.  He 
brought  with  him  his  son,  who  from  childhood 
had  been  a  cripple.  The  whole  province,  of  which 
he  apparently  was  sovereign,  followed  Elaphius. 
When  the  two  Bishops  had  landed,  the  multi- 
tude thronged  to  get  their  blessing.  German  then 
learnt  that  the  people  had  not  yet  departed  from 
the  faith  in  which  he  had  previously  established 
them ;  and  that  the  Pelagian  leaven  had  affected  a 
few  only. 

In  the  meantime  Elaphius  threw  himself  down 
before  German  and  Severus,  and  entreated  them  to 
have  compassion  upon  his  afflicted  son.  All  united 
in  expressing  their  commiseration  for  him.  Then 
German  having  desired  the  young  man  to  sit  down, 
laid  hold  of  his  crooked  legs,  and  passed  his  hand 
gently  over  the  distorted  parts.  His  touch  pro- 
duced an  instantaneous  cure;  the  circulation 
returned  to  the  withered  joints,  and  the  nerves 
resumed  their  strength.  In  the  presence  of  all,  the 
young  man  was  restored  to  his  father  in  perfect 
soundness.  The  people,  filled  with  amazement  at 
the  miracle,  were  confirmed  in  the  faith  by  which 
so  great  a  deed  had  been  performed.   In  some  sense 
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they  resembled  the  Samaritans,  who  said  unto  the 
woman  that  conversed  with  our  Lord  at  Jacob's 
well,  "Now  do  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy 
saying,  for  we  have  heard  Him  ourselves,  and 
know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.'' ^ 

The  two  Bishops  then  proceeded  to  take  mea- 
sures for  the  total  extirpation  of  the  Pelagian  heresy. 
They  preached  everywhere  with  such  efficacy,  that 
the  nation  unanimously  agreed  to  have  the  propa- 
gators of  the  error  arrested  and  brought  to  the 
Bishops,  to  be  carried  away  from  the  island  into 
foreign  parts.  Some  have  thought  they  were  sent 
to  Rome,  others  that  they  were  taken  only  to  Gaul.2 
Constantius  seems  to  affirm,  that  while  care  was 
taken  to  deliver  Britain  from  their  presence,  hopes 
were  entertained  that  they  might  elsewhere  be 
brought  round  to  orthodoxy.^  The  event  fully 
showed  the  expediency  of  a  measure  which  might 
be  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  persecution  ;  for  hence- 
forth the  Catholic  faith  remained  entire  in  Britain 
up  to  the  time  when  Constantius  wrote,  that  is,  about 
forty  years  after  the  journey  of  German. 

With  this  last  assertion  Constantius  concludes 
his  narrative  of  German's  second  visit  to  Britain  ; 
and  as  it  is  an  important  one,  before  the  accounts 
of  other  authors  are  produced  it  may  be  as  well 
to  notice  some  few  observations  to  which  it  leads. 


^  St.  John  iv.  42. 

^  Hist.  Ep.  Antiss.  c.  vii.  apud  Boll.  Tillemont,  torn.  xv.  p.  19. 

'  **  Ut  regio  absolutione  et  Hit  emendatione  fruerentur."  Perhaps, 
however,  the  illi  refers  to  the  natives,  as  Constantius  is  not  afraid  of 
tautology. 
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A  decided  proof  seems  here  to  be  given  that  the 
invasion  of  the  Saxons  and  Angles  did  not  extin- 
guish the  Christian  religion  in  Britain  to  the  degree 
which  is  generally  supposed,  and  has  been  main- 
tained by  some  writers.  Constantius  speaks  of 
what  existed  in  his  own  time,  after  the  Saxons  had 
been  for  nearly  forty  years  settled  in  Britain.  It 
would  appear  then,  that  whatever  error  there  may 
be  in  that  theory  which  rests  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  upon  its 
original  state  under  the  Britons,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  arrangements  introduced  by  St.  Austin,  yet 
there  is  a  great  appearance  of  truth  in  the  reason 
which  is  adduced  to  support  it,  namely,  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  not  utterly  destroyed  in 
Britain  by  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons.  The  analogy 
of  other  countries  alone  would  lead  to  the  belief 
that  the  Saxons,  like  other  barbarians,  would  rather 
adopt  the  faith  of  the  vanquished  than  impose 
their  own  ;  and  the  language  of  Constantius  is  too 
strong  to  suppose  the  faith  shut  up  in  one  corner 
of  the  island,  Wales,  according  to  the  common 
notion.  He  says  expressly,  "/^a/  tn  those  parts 
(from  which  the  country  where  German  landed 
could  hardly  be  excluded,  namely,  the  shores  of 
Kent)  the  Faith  continues  untainted  (which  could 
not  be  the  case  if  a  Pagan  religion  was  there  sub- 
stituted for  the  Christian)  up  to  our  times}  Now  if 
we  consider  that  St.  Austin  came  into  England, 
according  to  Bede,  in  596,  and  that  Constantius 
wrote  his  life  of  St.  German  about  483,  it  seems 

*  Quod  in  tantum  salubriter  factum  est,  ut  in  illis  locis  etiam  nunc 
fides  intemerata  perduret. 
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hardly  possible  that  the  Faith  which  remained 
entire  in  483  should  have  been  totally  extinguished 
in  596,  i,e,  113  years  after;  especially  as  the 
violence  of  the  Saxons  is  represented  to  have  been 
displayed  chiefly  towards  the  beginning  of  their 
invasion,  at  least  thirty  years  before  Constantius 
wrote.^  And  this  view  is  supported  by  the 
learned  Whitaker.  ''  The  native  roughness  of  their 
manners,"  he  says  on  the  subject  of  the  Saxons, 
'^  would  insensibly  be  smoothed,  and  the  natural 
attachment  of  their  minds  to  idolatry  imper- 
ceptibly softened,  by  their  perpetual  intercourse 
with  the  Britons,  to  whom  they  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.  And  the  British  Churches 
in  general  appear  to  have  remained  undestroyed  by 
the  Saxons,  and  some  of  them  even  applied  to  their 
original  uses.  In  the  stipendiary  town  of  Canter- 
bury, no  less  than  two  continued  to  the  Saxon 
conversion,  and  one  of  these  seems  to  have  been 
regularly  used  through  all  the  period  of  idolatry 
as  the  temple  of  the  provincials  at  Canterbury,  &c. 
Indulged  with  this  reasonable  liberty,  and  opposed 
by  no  passionate  prejudice,  the  Britons  would 
successfully  propagate  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
&c.  A  deep  impression  would  silently  have  been 
made  on  the  Saxons,  gradually  detach  them  from 
their  idolatry,  and  greatly  prepare  them  for  Chris- 
tianity.    And  we  find  them  accordingly,  some  time 

1  It  is  hoped  that  no  difference  of  opinion  to  that  expressed  in  St. 
Augustine's  Life  is  here  put  forth.  In  fact  the  materials  of  this  work 
were  prepared  long  before  that  Life  came  out,  and  hitherto  nothing 
more  than  the  headings  of  the  chapters  and  an  occasional  paragraph 
have  been  seen  by  the  writer  of  St.  German's  Life.  Collier,  p.  124, 
tom.  i.  ed.  8vo. 
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before  the  arrival  of  Augustine,  and  when  no  attempts 
had  been  made  to  convert  them  by  the  Britons  of  WaleSy 
actually  prepared  for  conversion,  and  very  desirous 
of  the  Gospel,"  &c.i 

This  subject,  which  more  properly  belongs  to  the 
life  of  St.  Augustine,  it  seemed  necessary  cursorily 
here  to  introduce,  in  order  to  estimate  properly  the 
advantages  which  St.  German  procured  to  our 
Church,  and  which  in  all  probability  were  not 
destroyed  when  St.  Austin  came  to  revive  religion 
in  England.2 

A  general  idea  of  the  customs  and  teaching  of 
German  and  his  companions  is  supposed  by  our 
own  Selden  to  be  shown  in  the  testimony  of  Giral- 
dus  Cambrensis,^  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  whose  words  are  as  follows  :  *  <'  Formerly  and 
long  before  the  ruin  of  Britain,  during  nearly  two 
hundred  years,  the  natives  had  been  established  and 
confirmed  in  the  faith  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Faganus  and  Damianus,  who  were  sent  into  the 

1  Hist.  Manch.  pp.  360,  361,  362.  He  refers  to  Greg.  Ep.  58,  in 
Bede  678,  "  Desideranter  velle  converti,"  and  Lib.  i.  c.  22.  See  also 
Ep.  59. 

2  The  same  view  is  substantially  taken  by  Alford,  ad  an.  440,  who 
observes  that  St.  Austin  was  sent  as  the  converter  of  the  Saxons  and 
Angles  only,  and  not  in  anywise  to  the  Britons.  St.  German  was  the 
Apostle  of  the  Britons,  St.  Austin  of  the  Saxons,  but  neither  were  the 
original  founders  of  Christianity  in  this  island.  Of  course  Cressy 
follows  Alford. 

*  Vid.  p.  59.  Analecton  Anglo-Britanicon  Joan.  Selden,  Frankfort, 
161 5.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  apud  Camden.  Anglo.  Scripta.  p.  891,  ed. 
1603.     Frankfort.     Alford  ad  an.  440. 

*  Vid.  Biog.  Uni.  His  original  name  was  Barry,  and  his  surname 
shows  he  was  Welsh.  He  was  of  high  birth,  and  travelled  a  great  deal. 
But  his  works  are  spoilt,  it  is  said,  by  great  vanity  and  affectation,  and 
not  always  to  be  depended  upon. 
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island  by  Pope  Eleutherius,  at  the  request  of  King 
Lucius.     From  which  time,   including  that  when 
German  of  Auxerre  and  Lupus  of  Troyes  (on  ac- 
count of  the  corruptions  which  had  crept  in  from 
the  invasions  of  the  Pagans  and  Saxons,  and  especi- 
ally in  order  to  expel  the  Pelagian  heresy),  were 
sent  into  the  island,  the  natives  had  nothing  hereti- 
cal, nothing  contrary  to  sound  doctrine,  in  their 
belief.     From  these  same  Saints  and  Bishops  they 
also  received  and  kept  up  to  our  time  the  following 
practices,  as  we  are  told.^     Whenever  any  bread  is 
served  up,  they  (that  is,  the  Welsh)  first  give  a  corner 
of  it  to  the  poor.    They  sit  in  companies  of  three  at 
dinner  in  honour  of  the  Trinity.     Whenever  a  monk 
or  a  priest,  or  any  one  bearing  a   religious  habit 
appears,   they   cast   down  their   arms,  bend  their 
head,  and   demand  a  blessing.     No   other  nation 
seeks  so  earnestly  for  Episcopal  confirmation  and 
the  unction  of  the  Chrism,  both  which  impart  the 
Grace  of  the  Spirit.    They  give  tithes  of  all  their 
possessions,   cattle   and  sheep,  when  they  marry, 
when  they  undertake  a  journey,  or  submit  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  in  the  reformation  of  their 
lives.    This  partition  of  their  property  they  call  the 
Great  Tithes.    Two  parts  they  give  to  the  Church 
where  they  are  baptized,  the  third  to  the  Bishop  of 
their  diocese.     In  preference  to  all  other  journeys, 
they  undertake  that  to  Rome,  with  pious  minds  and 
reverence  for  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles.     They 
show  due  veneration  for  Churches  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal persons,  and  the  relics  of  Saints,  and  portable 

1  Ut  fertur. 
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bells,^  the  ornamented  Volume  of  the  Gospels,2  and 
the  Cross  ;   in  this  indeed  they  surpass  all  other 
nations.     Hence  their  Church  enjoys  more  secure 
peace  than  any  other.     For  not  only  in  cemeteries, 
but  even  elsewhere  by  means  of  landmarks  and 
ditches,  placed  by  the  Bishops  to  preserve  order, 
their  cattle  are  able  to  feed  vi^ithout  disturbance. 
In  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  Churches,  when 
the  cattle  go  out  in  the  morning,  and  when  they 
return  at  evening,  the  Clergy  give  them  their  bene- 
diction.    If  any  one  has  incurred  the  deadly  enmity 
of  his  sovereign,  and  seeks  for  refuge  in  the  Church, 
he  will  there  find  peace  for  himself  and  his  kinsfolk. 
In  this  privilege  indeed,  which  far  exceeds  the  indul- 
gence of  the  canons,  which  only  offer  safety  to  the 
body  and   members,   many  go  great   lengths   and 
make  their  refuge  the  occasion  of  plunder.     No- 
where  else  you  will  see   Hermits  and  Anchorites 
more  ascetic,  more  spiritual.     Though  all  the  people 
(the  Welsh)  have  a  natural  vehemence  of  disposition, 
and  you  will  find  none  worse  than  bad  men  among 
them,  yet  you  will  not  find  better  men  than  their 
good  men." 

^  Campanis  Bajulis.  "Campange  Bajulae  quae  prae  manibus  haberi 
et  deferri  possunt."  Silvester  Giraldus  in  Topogr.  Hibern.  c.  33. 
*'  Hoc  etiam  non  praetereundum  puto,  quod  Campanas  bajulas,  bacu- 
losque  Sanctorum  in  superiore  parte  recurvos,  auro  et  argento  vel  sere 
contextos,  in  magna  reverentia  tarn  Hibemiae  et  Scotiae  qu4m  Gwallise 
populuset  Clerus  habere  solent:  ita  ut  sacramenta  super  haec  longe 
magis  quam  super  Lvangelia  et  praestare  vereantur  et  pejerare."— Apud 
Ducange.  Campana. 

2  Libris  textis.  "  Textus  ;  Liber  seu  Codex  Evangeliorum,  qui 
inter  cimelia  Ecclesiastica  reponi  solet,  auro  gemmisque  ut  plurimum 
exornatus,  aureis  etiam  interdum  characteribus  exaratus."— Ducange. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

MORE  ENGLISH  TRADITIONS 

Thus  much  can  be  depended  upon,  with  regard  to 
this  second  visit  of  German  to  Britain,  as  coming 
from  the  authority  of  Constantius,  who  has  all  along 
been   taken   as  a  sure  witness.     But  it  has  been  . 
hinted  already  that  our  Saint's  renown  in  England 
by  no  means  depends  upon  the  narrative  of   this 
writer  alone  (one  might  almost  say,  at  alt).    Nothing 
was   more   popular   among   our   ancient  country- 
men  than  the   Legends  of  St.  German.    Did  an 
Englishman  in  the  ninth  century  go  abroad,  he  was 
sure  to  be  questioned  about  St.  German,  and  he  had 
many  things  to  relate  which  Constantius  had  passed 
over,  but  which  were  in  the  mouth  of  everybody  in 
England.    "  This  country,"  says  Hericus  of  Auxerre, 
"which  is  the  first  among  islands,  has  a  peculiar 
devotion  towards  the  blessed  German,  and  its  in- 
habitants acknowledge  themselves  to   own  many 
great  blessings  to  him  :  they  were  enlightened,  say 
they,  by  his  teaching,  they  were  purified  from  heresy 
twice  by  him,  they  were  honoured  by  many  miracles 
which  he  performed  among  them."     Accordingly, 
when  a  pious  monk  of  the  name  of  Mark  came  over 
from  England,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Medard  and  St.  Sebastian,  at  Soissons,  in 
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France,  he  had  many  things  to  tell  the  foreign  in- 
quirer which  were  not  generally  known  abroad. 
And  these,  he  asserted  positively,  were  contained 
in  the  Catholic  Histories  of  Britain,  and  might  be 
read  by  any  one  therein."  ^ 

About  the  very  time  when  St.  Mark  (for  he  was  a 
Saint)  was  instructing  Hericus,  Nennius  was  writ- 
ing his  history  of  Britain  in  England,  that  is,  in 
858,  according  to  the  Prologue.  Nennius  then  is, 
after  Bede,  the  earliest  English  testimony  which  we 
possess  concerning  St.  German.  But  as  critics  are, 
with  reason,  afraid  of  admitting  the  facts  he  relates 
without  great  caution,  the  reader  will  be  pleased 
to  consider  this  chapter  as  the  continuation  of  a 
former  one,  entitled  English  Traditions. 

It  appears  that  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  Vorti- 
gern's  crimes  and  misfortunes,  St.  German's  pre- 
sence, and  Merlin's  prophecies,  are  facts  all  brought 
together  by  this  author.  Among  the  earlier  events 
of  Vortigern's  reign  occurred,  he  says,  the  arrival  of 
Horsa  and  Hengist;  the  account  reads  like  romance. 
"  In  the  meantime  three  skiffs,^  banished  from  Ger- 
many, touched  the  land.  In  these  were  Horsa  and 
Hengist,  who  were  brothers,  the  sons  of  Guictgils, 
the  son  of  Guitta,  the  son  of  Guectha — Vuoden — 
Frealaf  —  Fredulf  —  Finn  —  Folcwald  —  Geta,  who 
was,  as  they  say,  the  son  of  God.  This  is  not  the 
God  of  gods,  Amen,  the  God  of  Hosts,  but  one  of 
their  idols  whom  they  worshipped.  .  .  .  Vortigern 
received  them  kindly,  and  gave  them  the  island 
which  in  the  Saxon  language  is  called  Thanet,  but 
in  the  British  tongue  Ruohim." 

1  Heric.  de  Mirac.  80.  «  Ciulae. 
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Then  came  St.  German  to  Britain,  where  he 
preached,  and  performed  many  miracles,  among 
which  Nennius  selects  the  following  legend,  the 
character  of  which  must  stand  by  its  own  merits, 
and  not  be  supposed  to  affect  in  any  way  the  more 
genuine  miracles  of  German  before  related.  "  There 
was  a  certain  wicked  king,  a  perfect  tyrant,  of  the 
name  of  Benli.  Him  the  Saint  proposed  to  visit, 
and  therefore  hastened  to  go  and  preach  to  him. 
When  the  man  of  God  had  come  to  the  gate  of  the 
town  with  his  companions,  the  guard  approached 
and  saluted  them,  whereupon  they  sent  him  to  the 
king.  The  king  returned  a  harsh  answer,  saying, 
with  an  oath,  *  Should  they  remain  there  till  the 
end  of  the  year,  they  never  shall  enter  my  town.' 
While  they  were  waiting  for  the  guard  to  bring  back 
the  answer  of  the  king,  evening  came  on  and  night 
advanced,  and  they] knew  not  where  they  should  go, 
when  one  of  the  king's  servants  arrived,  and  having 
bowed  himself  before  the  man  of  God,  related  to 
him  the  words  of  .the  king.  He  then  invited  them 
to  his  cottage  (which  probably  was  out  of  the 
town);  they  went  with  him,  and  he  entertained 
them  kindly.  Their  host  had  only  one  cow,  with 
her  calf.  This  latter  he  killed,  and  having  roasted 
it,  placed  it  before  them.  Then  St.  German  en- 
joined them  not  to  break  any  of  the  bones,  and  the 
next  day  the  calf  was  found  with  its  mother,  whole 
and  alive.  When  German  had  risen  in  the  morn- 
ing he  asked  for  an  interview  with  the  king.  While 
he  was  waiting  at  the  gate,  a  man  came  running  up 
to  him  with  the  sweat  running  down  from  his  face. 
He  bowed  himself.     St.  German  said  to  him,  '  Dost 
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thou  believe  in  the  Holy  Trinity  ? '  He  answered, 
'  I  believe/  and  was  baptized ;  and  German  kissed 
him,  and  said  to  him,  'Go  in  peace,  in  this  same 
hour  thou  shalt  die ;  the  angels  of  God  await  thee 
in  the  air,  that  thou  mayest  go  with  them  to  the 
Lord,  in  whom  thou  hast  believed/  Then  the  man 
returned  with  joy  to  the  citadel,  where  the  Prefect 
arrested  him  and  bound  him ;  after  which  he  was 
led  before  the  tyrant  and  put  to  death  ;  for  it  was  a 
custom  with  the  cruel  tyrant  to  have  every  one 
killed  who,  before  sunrise,  did  not  return  to  his 
service  in  the  citadel.  In  the  meantime  German 
and  his  companions  remained  the  whole  day  before 
the  gate  of  the  city,  without  obtaining  leave  to  see 
the  king.  The  servant  who  before  had  entertained 
them  did  not  neglect  them.  St.  German  said  to 
him,  'Take  care  that  none  of  your  fri'ends  remain 
in  the  citadel  this  night.'  The  servant  then  returned 
to  the  citadel,  and  brought  away  his  children  to  the 
number  of  nine,  and  his  guests  followed  him  to  the 
same  abode  as  before.  St.  German  bid  them  re- 
main fasting,  and  having  shut  the  doors,  said, 
'Watch,  and  if  anything  should  occur,  be  careful 
not  to  look  to  the  citadel,  but  pray  unceasingly, 
and  cry  to  the  Lord.'  After  a  short  interval,  in  the 
night,  fire  fell  from  heaven  and  consumed  the 
citadel,  with  all  that  were  with  the  tyrant ;  and  they 
have  never  been  found,  continues  Nennius,  to  this 
time,  nor  has  the  fort  ever  been  rebuilt.  The  day 
after  the  man  who  had  so  hospitably  received  them 
believed  and  was  baptized,  with  all  his  children  ; 
and  the  whole  country  followed  his  example.  His 
name  was  Catel.     And  German  blessed  him,  and 
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said,  'There  shall  not  be  wanting  a  king  of  thy  seed ; 
and  thou  thyself  from  this  day  shalt  be  sole  king.' 
The  saying  proved  true.  The  servant  was  made  the 
king,  and  all  his  children  became  kings,  and  by  their 
posterity  the  whole  country  of  the  Pouisi  is  even 
now  governed." 

However,  Vortigern  was  becoming  daily  more 
intimate  with  his  Saxon  guests.  "  Then,"  says  Nen- 
nius, "Satan  entered  into  his  heart,  and  he  fell  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  Hengist,  and  he  promised 
half  of  his  kingdom  to  have  her  in  marriage."  Thus 
was  the  county  of  Kent  given  away.  Soon  after,  a 
fresh  body  of  strangers  arrived  from  the  German 
coasts,  at  Vortigern's  invitation.  These  were  Octha 
and  Ebissa,  with  forty  skiffs,  who,  at  the  request  of 
the  king,  sailed  towards  the  Picts,  and  laid  waste 
the  Orkney  Islands,  and  settled  in  the  country  which 
lies  on  the  confines  of  the  Picts.  Vortigern  was 
hastening  the  ruin  of  his  country  by  his  follies  and 
his  vices.  As  a  crowning  of  his  wickedness,  he 
married  his  own  daughter,  and  had  a  son  by 
her.  Upon  hearing  which  St.  German  came,  with 
all  the  British  Clergy,  to  reprove  him.  A  large 
Synod  was  convened,  at  which  the  Clergy  and 
laity  attended.  The  king  then  ordered  his  daughter 
to  present  herself  to  the  assembly,  and  deliver  the 
child  to  German,  declaring  that  German  himself  was 
the  father  of  it.  She  acted  as  she  was  instructed. 
German,  however,  received  the  child  with  bene- 
volence, and  said,  "  Yes,  I  will  be  a  father  to  thee, 
nor  will  I  part  with  thee,  unless  a  razor  with  tongs 
and  comb  be  given  me,  and  thou  transfer  them  to 
thy  father  according  to  the  flesh."    The  child  obeyed, 
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and  advanced  towards  Vortigern,  his  father  and 
grandfather  at  the  same  time,  and  he  said  to  him, 
"  Thou  art  my  father  ;  shave  my  head — the  hair  of 
my  head."  Vortigern  remained  silent,  and  would 
not  answer  the  child,  but  rose  up  in  a  great  rage,  and 
fled  from  the  presence  of  St.  German.  He  was  then 
condemned,  and  anathematised  by  St.  German  and 
all  the  Council  of  the  Britons.  This  Council,  we 
learn,  was  held  at  Guarthernia  (probably  in  Wales). 
When  Vortemir,  the  son  of  Vortigern,  saw  that  his 
father  had  been  condemned  for  incest  by  German, 
and  by  the  British  Clergy,  and  had  taken  flight,  he 
came  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Saint, 
and  asked  his  pardon.  Then,  on  account  of  the 
calumny  which  his  father  and  sister  had  spread 
against  German,  he  decreed  that  ever  after  the  land 
on  which  the  Bishop  had  suffered  the  ignominy 
should  be  his  property.  Hence,  in  memory  of  St. 
German,  it  received  the  name  of  Guartheunia  (or 
Guarthernia),  which,  by  interpretation,  is  "The 
calumny  justly  repulsed."  ^ 

It  would  be  too  long  to  follow  Vortigern  into  his 
retirement  at  Snowden,  where  he  built  a  castle,  to 
consolidate  which  he  was  advised  by  wizards  (the 
constant  companions  of  abandoned  sovereigns)  to 
sprinkle  the  blood  of  a  child  which  had  no  father. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  famous  prophet,  the  very  Merlin 
was  found,  who  was  also  called  Ambrosius,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  Roman  Consul.  In  the  meantime 
Vortemir  undertook  the  cause  of  the  Britons,  which 
his  father  had  betrayed  to   the   Saxons,  and   was 

1  See  Nennius,  pp.  30,  35,  and  Usher,  p.  385. 
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victorious  in  four  battles,  in  the  last  of  which  he 
died.  After  his  death,  Vortigern  was  taken  captive 
treacherously  by  the  Saxons,  and  obliged  to  deliver 
up  to  them  Essex  and  Sussex  for  his  ransom. 
"  However,"  continues  Nennius,  "  St.  German  did 
not  desist  from  preaching  to  Vortigern  to  turn  to 
the  Lord.  But  the  king  fled  to  the  region  which 
owes  its  name  to  him,  Guorthigirniaun,  where  he 
concealed  himself  with  his  wives.  But  St.  German 
followed  with  all  the  British  clergy ;  and  there  he 
remained  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  praying  upon 
the  rock,  and  standing  night  and  day.  Then  Vorti- 
gern again  ignominiously  retired  to  the  fort  of 
Guorthigirn,  which  is  in  the  country  of  the  Demeti 
(including  Cardiganshire,  Carmarthenshire,  and 
Pembrokeshire),  near  the  river  Teibi  (now  called 
Teify).  Still  St.  German  followed  him,  and  when 
he  arrived  he  remained  three  days  and  as  many 
nights  fasting  with  the  whole  clergy  that  accom- 
panied him.  On  the  fourth  night,  about  midnight, 
the  entire  fortress,  struck  by  fire  from  heaven,  fell 
to  the  ground  ;  and  Vortigern  with  all  who  were 
with  him,  and  his  wives,  disappeared."  Such  was 
the  end  of  this  ill-fated  monarch,  the  account  of 
which  Nennius  professes  to  have  found  in  the  Book 
of  St.  German,  though  there  were,  he  adds,  other 
reports.  The  names  of  Vortigern's  legitimate  sons 
have  already  been  given,  'Vortimer,  Categirn,  Par- 
cent.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  offspring 
of  his  incestuous  marriage  became  a  Saint,  under 
the  name  of  Saint  Faustus.  After  the  miraculous 
obedience  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  way  above 
related,   he    was    baptized    and    educated    by    St. 
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German ;  and  having  built  a  monastery  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Renis,  he  there  devoted  himself 
to  the  service  of  God. 

Such  are  the  deeds  and  transactions  which  in 
early  times  were  connected  with  the  name  of 
German  in  this  Island.  In  fact  they  constituted 
the  popular  legend  of  that  Saint,  and  went  much 
farther  towards  rendering  him  familiar  to  the 
English  than  the  more  authentic  narratives  of 
Constantius  and  Bade.  Nor  is  Nennius  the  only 
one  who  loved  to  explore  the  rich  mine  of  the 
Legend  of  St.  German;  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
John  Gerbrand  of  Leyden,  Galfridus,  Matthaeus 
Florilegus,  and  many  others,  transmitted  in  their 
turn  the  well-known  story  which  was  identified 
with  many  a  national  and  local  sympathy.  Here 
was  to  be  found  the  origin  of  the  names  of  towns 
and  churches ;  the  clue  to  famous  councils  and 
victories.  At  the  same  time  the  great  political 
revolution  which  German,  if  he  did  not  witness, 
yet  saw  impending  upon  the  nation,  and  the  never 
forgotten  British  associations  with  which  his  name 
was  allied,  and  which  were  stored  up  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Wales,  gave  a  popularity  to  his  name 
which  it  is  somewhat  surprising  should  so  com- 
pletely have  died  away. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


ST.  GERMAN  AND  THE  BARBARIANS 

Scarcely  had  German  returned  from  his  last  expe- 
dition to  Britain  in  the  year  447,  when  he  found  a 
new  field  open  for  his  exertions.  The  occasion  was 
a  deputation  sent  by  the  Armorican  confederacy  to 
entreat  his  assistance  against  their  two  united 
enemies,  the  Roman  generals  and  their  allies  the 
Barbarian  Alani.  That  a  holy  Bishop  should  be 
applied  to  may  surprise  us  at  first,  but  will  cease 
to  do  so  when  the  nature  of  the  case  is  explained. 
However,  in  order  to  understand  how  Barbarians 
came  to  be  the  allies  of  Romans  against  a  Christian 
and  orthodox  people,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
back  a  few  years  to  their  first  introduction  into 
Gaul.  First,  let  it  be  observed,  the  Alani,  against 
whom  the  Armoricans  chiefly  demanded  succour, 
were  a  race  of  Huns,  stationed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  near  Orleans,  to  repress  the  rebels,  and  who 
acted  under  the  conduct  of  their  king,  Eochar. 

The  position  of  the  different  Barbarians  in  Gaul 
at  this  time  was  as  follows.  The  Franks,  the 
**  heathen  and  perfidious  Franks,"  ^  occupied  a  part 
of  the  northern  provinces  of  the  two  Belgicae  and 

*  Salvian,  p.  89.     Dubos,  torn.  i.  p.  438.    Thierry,  Lettres  sur  la 
France. 
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the  second  Germanica,  a  district  which  now  might 
be  said  to   extend  from  the   banks   of    the   river 
Somme,  in  Picardy,  towards  those  of  the  Moselle. 
The  Visigoths   possessed  the  greater   part  of  the 
western  and  south-western  provinces,  south  of  the 
river  Loire,  called  at  that  time  Narbonnensis  Prima, 
Novempopulania  and  the  Second  Aquitania.    The 
Burgundians  were  settled  in  the  east  of  Gaul,  in  the 
provinces  of  Germanica  Prima  and  Maxima  Sequa- 
norum,  answering  to  the  modern  Alsace,  Franche- 
comt6   and   Switzerland.      These   were    the    three 
great  divisions  of  Barbarians.     With  regard  to  the 
two  latter,  it  is  to  be  remarked   that  they   were 
Christians,  though  Arians.     ''  In  every  nation,"  says 
Salvian,  ''  there  were  two  kinds  of  Barbarians,  the 
Pagans  and  the  Heretics."  ^      Of  the  former  class 
were  another  large  tribe  of  men  who  besides  these 
had  entered  into  Gaul,  though  they  had  as  yet  no 
settled  abode,  and  with  whom  the  History  of  St. 
German   is   more   immediately  connected.     These 
were  the  Alani  mentioned  already,  a  section  of  the 
Huns  :  both  which  races,  parent  and  offspring,  de- 
served the   epithets  of    "rapacious,  drunken,  im- 
pure." 2      The   great   leader   of   the    Huns,    Attila, 
entered  Gaul  a  few  years  later  ;  the  detachment  of 
them  here  in   question  was  introduced  somewhat 
earlier  and  in  a  very  different  way. 

Among  the  political  intrigues  which  disturbed  the 
imperial  court  at  Ravenna,  many  will  remember 
the  famous  quarrel  of  Aetius,  the  great  Roman 
general,  and  Count  Boniface,  his  worthy  rival,  who 


*  Salvian,  p.  86. 


2  Ibid.  p.  89. 
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commanded  in  Africa.  How  this  quarrel  was 
connected  with  the  entry  of  Alani  into  Gaul  is 
now  to  be  shown.  The  crisis  of  their  feud  took 
place  in  a  meeting  of  the  two  rivals  in  the  plains 
of  Italy  on  the  field  of  battle.  Boniface  was 
victorious,  but  he  died  of  his  wounds.^  Aetius, 
deprived  by  the  Empress  Placidia  and  her  son 
Valentinian  of  his  dignity  and  titles,  retired  into 
the  land  of  the  Huns,  who  were  then  governed 
by  Rugila,  the  father  of  Attila.  Here  he  received 
the  most  cordial  welcome.  An  alliance  ensued 
between  the  savage  chieftain  and  the  Roman  exile 
which  subsisted  for  a  long  time.^  In  the  year 
435,  after  two  years'  banishment,  the  indispensable 
Aetius  was  again  restored  to  the  favour  of  the 
court.  The  highest  honour  of  the  age  was  be- 
stowed upon  him ;  he  was  made  Patrician.  At 
this  juncture  he  sent  to  his  associates,  the  Huns, 
to  obtain  troops  to  defend  Gaul  against  its  many 
assailants.  A  large  body  of  these,  who  went  by  the 
name  of  Alani,  were  accordingly  enlisted  in  the 
Roman  armies ;  and  shortly  after  Aetius  stationed 
a  great  number  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  Their 
very  entry  into  Gaul  was  prophetic  of  their  future 
behaviour.  They  made  a  violent  attack  upon  the 
Burgundians,  the  mildest  and  most  equitable  of 
the  Barbarian  settlers,  and  killed  twenty  thousand 
of  them,  according  to  Gibbon.  Certain  it  is  that 
a  great  part  of  the  Burgundians  are  represented 
to  have  perished  in  the  massacre,  to  which  Aetius, 
the  Patrician,  was  not  altogether  a  stranger.    This 

1  Prosp.  Chron.  432,     Dubos,  p.  353,  torn.  i.    Gibbon,  torn.  iv. 

*  Dubos,  p.  362. 
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act  was   the   more  savage,  as  a  treaty  had   lately 
been  made  with  the  Burgundians.^ 

The  next  enemy  against  whom  the  Alani  were 
employed  were  the  Visigoths.  Here  the  reason 
was  more  just.  The  Visigoths  were  daily  taking 
advantage  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  empire. 
"  They  were  ever  violating  treaties/'  says  St.  Pros- 
per, "and  continued  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  large  towns  which  were 
situated  near  their  kingdom.  Narbonne  they  were 
now  aiming  at  eagerly."  ^  But  Narbonne  was 
rescued  by  the  reinforced  troops  of  Aetius  ;  and 
the  Visigoths  were  repeatedly  conquered.^  The 
new  allies  of  the  Romans  by  this  time  rendered 
the  imperial  army  a  match  for  the  Goths.  The 
Gothic  nations  were  skilful  in  the  management  of 
the  sword  and  the  spear,  but  they  were  deficient 
in  horse.  The  Scythian  tribes  on  the  contrary, 
and  among  them  the  Alani,  possessed  a  superior 
cavalry,  and  they  were  equally  expert  in  governing 
their  warlike  steeds,  and  using  the  bow  and  arrow 
and  other  missiles.  After  these  victories,  Aetius 
stationed  a  great  part  of  his  allies  at  or  near 
Orleans,  under  the  conduct  of  their  king  Sambida, 
for  reasons  which  will  soon  be  explained,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Armorican  confederacy 
were  afterwards  obliged  to  apply  to  St.  German. 
Then  Aetius  departed  to  Rome. 

In  his  absence  Littorius  Celsus,  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Romans,  urged  by  the  opportunity  of 
distinguishing    himself,    notwithstanding    a    treaty 

^  Prosper,  Chron.  ad  an.  435.     Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Lois,  torn,  il 
*  Prosp.  ad  an.  436.  ^  Prosp.  ad  an.  438. 
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which   had   been   made   with  the  Visigoths,   made 
war  upon  them.     Let  us  hear  Prosper.^    "  Littorius, 
who  acted  as  lieutenant  of  the  Patrician  Aetius  in 
the  command  of  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  Huns 
or  Alani,  desirous  of  eclipsing  the  reputation  of  his 
superior,  and  trusting  in  the  oracles  of  Augurs  and 
the  promises  of  Devils,  imprudently  engaged  with 
the  Visigoths.     The  event  showed  that  anything 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  army;  but  a 
general  was  wanting.     His  troops  were  beaten,  but 
not  till  they  had  broken  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
and  Littorius  was  taken  prisoner  ;  and  so  the  defeat 
was  decisive."     This  action  took  place  near  Tou- 
louse.    Theodoric  was  king  of  the  Visigoths.     Lit- 
torius was  put  to  death.2   After  this  fatal  engagement 
peace  was  again  made  with  the  Visigoths,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Avitus,  the  future  emperor, 
the  father-in-law  of  the  poet  and  scholar  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  and  a  native  of  Auvergne.^ 

It  was  a  difficult  thing  to  find  safe  occupation  for 
the  restless  Alani.  Do  something  they  must.  At  a 
loss  for  an  occasion,  they  might  turn  and  attack 
their  own  employers ;  but  there  was  as  yet  no  need 
for  that.  It  has  already  been  stated  in  a  previous 
chapter,  and  supposed  in  this,  that  in  the  north- 
western parts  of  Gaul  a  large  League  or  Con- 
federacy existed,  under  the  name  of  the  Armorican 
Republic,  to  the  standards  of  which  all  the  rebels 
of  the  Empire,  who  did  not  join  the  Barbarians, 
flocked.  The  Armoricans  were  a  Christian  and 
orthodox  people,   who  inhabited  the  second  and 

I  Prosp.  ad  an.  439.  ^  Dubos,  torn.  i.  p.  374»  &c- 

»  Sidon.  in  Paneg.  Aviti.  vers.  297. 
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third  Lugdunensis  :  that  is,  the  whole  of  the  country 
north  of  the  Loire,  as  far  as  Orleans  and  the  Seine.^ 
With  the  rest  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul, 
they  came  into  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  in 
Julius  Caesar's  time.  They  have  always  been  noted 
for  that  independence  and  energy  of  character 
which  afterwards  were  so  often  displayed  in  the 
annals  of  France,  and  not  long  since  evinced  in  the 
neighbouring  plains  of  La  Vended.  Armorica  did 
not  obtain  the  name  of  Brittany  till  after  the  con- 
quest of  Great  Britain  by  the  Saxons,  when  great 
numbers  of  Britons,  as  is  well  known,  took  refuge 
there.  The  Armorican  confederacy,  however,  em- 
braced what  is  now  called  Normandy,  a  name  like- 
wise of  later  use.2  In  the  early  part  of  the  fifth 
century  the  Armoricans  were  particularly  known  for 
their  spirit  of  insubordination.  Constantius  speaks 
"of  the  insolence  of  that  proud  people,"  and  "their 
presumption  which  required  a  severe  lesson  ; "  and 
again  animadverts  "on  the  changeableness  and 
fickleness  which  prompted  a  restless  and  undis- 
ciplined people  to  frequent  rebellions."  ^  And  in 
the  ninth  century,  Hericus  of  Auxerre,  whose 
masters  Charlemagne,  Louis- le-D^bonnaire,  and 
Charles-le-Chauve,  had  to  deal  with  this  people, 
describes  them  as  '^  stern,  haughty,  boastful,  for- 
ward, imprudent,  rebellious,  fickle,  ever  chang- 
ing from  love  of  novelty,  profuse  in  words,  less 

*  **  Gens  inter  geminos  notissima  claudilur  amnes, 
Armoricana  prius  veteri  cognomine  dicta." 
Hericus,  vit.  Met.  lib.  v.  ch.  i.     See  also  Tillem.  xv.  p.  20,  Dubos, 
p.  439  and  p.  69. 
a  Dubos,  p  439.  3  Lib.  ii.  §  62.     Lib.  ii.  §  73. 
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ready  to  make  them  good  ;  esteeming  it  an  honour 
to  promise  much  and  perform  little."     Allowing  for 
considerable  colouring  on  the  part  of  advocates  for 
the  opposite  cause,  yet  it  is  not  surprising  if  they 
were  such   as  they  are  described.      In  fact,  the 
Armoricans  were  nothing  less  than  rebels  ;   their 
republic  was  not  of  such  long  standing  that  Con- 
stantius could  regard  them  otherwise  than  as  dis- 
obedient Roman  subjects.    They  were,  if  not  the 
whole,  yet  the  greater  part  of  that  vast  coalition  of 
insurgents  who  went  by  the  name  of  Bagaudae.     It 
may  seem  singular  to  attempt  to  differ  with  a  con- 
temporary writer  of  such  great  claims  to  respect  as 
Constantius,  but  he  himself,  who  bears  witness  to 
the  fact,  undoubtedly  would  have  acknowledged  the 
justness  of  the  reasons  which  palliate  the  offence  of 
these  Insurgents.    The  very  name  of  Bagaudae,  like 
that   of   Chartists   in    England,  was   expressive  of 
contempt    and    abhorrence;    and    names    have   a 
prestige   about  them   which   it  requires  definition 
and  analysis  to   dissipate.      But    let   us   listen   to 
Salvian,  another  contemporary  author.^     "  It  is  the 
injustice  of  the  Romans  which  has  constrained  men, 
all  over  the  Empire,  no  longer  to  remain  Romans. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  Bagaudae.    Spoiled,  harassed, 
murdered  by  wicked  and  cruel  judges,  they  have 
lost  all  the  rights  of  Roman  liberty— they  relinquish 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  name.    We  impute  to 
them  their  misfortunes ;  we  cast  in  their  teeth  the 
name  which  distinguishes  their  misery— a  name  of 
which  we  are  the  sole  cause.    We  call  them  rebels, 

1  De  Guber.  p.  108,  ed.  Baluz. 
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we  call  them  abandoned  men  ;  but  their  guilt  is 
ours.  What  else  has  made  them  Bagaudae  but  our 
iniquities,  the  crying  injustice  of  our  magistrates, 
the  proscriptions,  the  pillage  exercised  by  those 
who  turn  the  public  exactions  into  private  extortion 
and  spoil,  who  make  the  assessment  of  taxes  the 
occasion  for  plunder  ;  who,  like  ferocious  wild 
beasts,  instead  of  ruling  their  dependants,  devour 
them.  Nor  are  they  content  with  plunder  alone, 
but  they  feast,  so  to  say,"  upon  the  blood  of  their 
victims.  Hence  it  has  happened  that  men,  mangled 
and  half  killed  by  iniquitous  judges,  have  begun  to 
assume  a  position  like  that  of  the  Barbarians — in 
fact  they  were  not  suffered  to  be  Romans.  .  .  . 
What  do  we  see  every  day  ?  Those  who  are  not 
Bagaudae  yet  are  compelled  to  become  so.'' 

The  first  great  insurrection  took  place  about  434.^ 
Prosper  says  :  "  The  northern  provinces  of  Gaul 
having  been  seduced  by  Tibato,  seceded  from  the 
Roman  alliance,  which  was  the  first  cause  of  that 
general  confederacy  of  the  Bagaudae  to  which  all  the 
servile  classes  in  Gaul  acceded."  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  Tibato  ;  the  spirit  of  rebellion  which  he  in- 
flamed spread  rapidly,  and  concentrated  itself  in  the 
country  of  the  Armoricans.  To  these  all  the  slaves 
and  oppressed  tenants,  and  degraded  burghers, 
and  ruined  curiales^  looked  for  protection,  during 
the  vast  system  of  oppression  that  was  choking  the 
last  feeble  breathings  of  the  Roman  existence.  And 
no  more  urgent  motive  had  Aetius  the  Patrician,  in 
sending  for  troops  from  the  Huns  and  Alani,  than 


^  Dubos,  torn.  i.  p.  355. 
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to  subdue  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of  the  insur- 
gents.    Accordingly,  as  we  have  seen,  he  stationed 
a  large  body  of  Alani  near  Orleans,  as  being  the 
frontier  town.     In  all  the  wars  with  the  Visigoths,  a 
sketch  of  which  has  been  given,  the  Armoricans  were 
sure  to  take  a  part,  always  siding  with  the  enemies 
of  the  Romans ;  and  in  all  the  treaties  which  were 
made   the   Armorican  interests  claimed   due  con- 
sideration.    It  was  somewhat  strange   to  see  the 
orthodox  Armoricans  combining  with  the  heretical 
Visigoths,  at  a  time  and  in  a  country  where  Arian- 
ism  was  such  a  distinct  mark  of  separation.     But  it 
was  still  more  strange  that  the  Christian  Romans 
should  call  in  the  Pagan  Huns  to  conquer  Chris- 
tians and  Catholics.      As  yet,  however,  Aetius  and 
his  generals  had  not  been  able  to  make  a  regular  at- 
tack upon   the  Armoricans  ;    his  efforts  had  been 
chiefly  directed  towards  the  principality  of  Toulouse. 
But  by  means  of  Sambida  and  his  men,  posted  on 
the  banks  of  the  Loire,  he  kept  a  vigilant  eye  over 
their  movements. 

In  446,  a  year  before  St.  German  returned  from 
Britain,  an  attempt  was  made  against  them,  which  has 
been  recorded  by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  in  his  life  of 
St.  Mesmius,  a  disciple  of  St.  Martin.  It  appears  that 
Aetius  was  himself  compelled  to  depart,  to  make 
head  against  Clodion,  the  king  of  the  Franks,  who 
was  advancing  by  slow  but  steady  steps  in  the  north- 
east of  Gaul.  Egidius  Afranius,  the  same  as  Count 
Giles,  took  the  command  of  the  army  on  the  Loire, 
the  Barbarian  chief  acting  probably  under  his  guid- 
ance. St.  Gregory,  a  native  of  those  parts  which 
previously  belonged  to  the  Armorican  Confederacy, 
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and  accordingly  a  favourer  of  the  cause  of  his 
country,  relates  the  following  circumstance  :  ^  St. 
Mesmius  came  to  Chinon,  a  fortified  place  near  to 
Tours,  and  there  he  founded  a  monastery.  After- 
wards Egidius  besieged  the  town,  into  which  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  had  filed  for  refuge, 
and  caused  the  well,  which  was  situated  on  the  ridge 
of  the  hill  where  the  besieged  came  to  draw  water, 
to  be  filled  up.  The  servant  of  God,  w^ho  was  shut 
up  within  the  place,  seeing  with  grief  the  companions 
of  his  fortunes  dying  for  want  of  water,  passed  a 
whole  night  in  prayer.  He  implored  God  not  to 
suffer  the  people  to  perish  from  thirst,  and  to  thwart 
the  designs  of  the  enemy.  St.  Mesmius  then  had  a 
revelation.  At  the  dawn  of  day  he  assembled  the 
besieged,  and  said  unto  them:  "Let  all  who  have 
vessels  for  water  place  them  in  the  open  air,  and 
ask  with  confidence  the  help  of  the  Lord.  He  will 
give  you  abundance  of  water  ;  more  than  is  neces- 
sary for  yourselves  and  children."  He  scarcely  had 
ended  when  the  sky  became  covered  with  dark 
clouds,  and  the  rain  fell  amid  vivid  streaks  of  light- 
ning and  the  roll  of  thunder.  The  besieged  were 
doubly  benefited.  The  storm  which  gave  them 
water  obliged  the  assailants  to  relinquish  their 
works.  The  buckets  of  all  were  filled.  **  Thus,"  adds 
St.  Gregory, "  did  the  prayers  of  St.  Mesmius  avail  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Chinon.  The  rustics  afterwards 
retired  without  injury  to  their  former  dwellings." 

Armorica  then  was  a  land  of  Saints.    And  Saints 
stood  up  in  the  defence  of  the  Republic.    There  is 

*  De  Gloria  Conf.  c  22.     See  Dulx>s,  p.  433. 
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a  stage  in  oppression  and  injustice  where  insurrec- 
tion is  a  kind  of  necessary  consequence,  and  the 
laws  of  passive  obedience  seem  suspended  by  the 
overpowering  guilt  of  the  governing  party,  or  rather 
when  to  violate  the  duty  of  forbearance  and  patience 
has  its  excuse  in  the  human  infirmity,  which  cannot 
but  exist  in  large  bodies  of  men.  No  precedent  or 
example  may  be  quoted  to  sanction  any  violation  of 
duty,  but  in  looking  back  upon  past  times,  a  national 
sin,  which  is  incurred  under  peculiarly  trying  cir- 
cumstances and  imminent  danger,  deserves,  perhaps, 
some  charitable  apology.  The  Church  that  de- 
nounces the  living  sinner  hopes  for  the  dead.  To 
both  Constantius  and  Salvian  the  insurgents  were 
Bagaud^  ;  but  with  the  latter,  the  excuse  for  them 
is  explicit,  with  the  former  it  is  implied,  in  that  St. 
German  interceded  for  them,  as  will  be  seen. 

The  Alani  or  Huns  were  but  too  ready  to  second 
Egidius  in  his  attack  uj^on  the  Armoricans.  In 
447-448,  when  St.  German  returned  from  Britain, 
Eochar  had  succeeded  Sanibida  *  as  King  of  the 
Barbarians.  The  same  fierce  and  rapacious  dis- 
position was  displayed  by  this  chieftain  as  by  his 
predecessor.  Valesius  thinks  he  is  the  same  with 
Vitricus  or  Jutricus,  whom  St.  Prosper  mentions  as 
a  Roman  ally,  in  439,  and  marks  out  for  his  exploits 
in  battle.'  However,  it  would  not  require  much  to 
induce  the  greedy  Alani  to  rush  upon  a  prey  so  in- 
viting as  must  have  bo^n  tlic  land  of  the  Armoricans, 
if  we  may  trust  to  descriptions.    Situated  along  the 

»  Or  Sangibanu*. 

a  Vid.  Not,  BoUan.  ad  locum  Conit.  Uccucil  ilc«  Iliitonens,  torn.  1, 

p.  632,  ad  noU«.     Dulxwi,  lorn.  I.  p.  384- 
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Loire,  on  the  confines  of  the  enemy,  the  least  occa- 
sion would  be  seized  for  a  plundering  expedition. 
A  historian  of  the  time  of  Frangois  Premier,  ap- 
parently a  native  of  Brittany,  when  relating  the  early 
annals  of  the  Armoricans,  takes  the  opportunity  to 
give  the  following  picture  of  their  country.^  As  its 
primitive  simplicity  and  antiquated  French  can 
hardly  be  translated,  the  original  will  best  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  local  advantages  of  this  province. 
"  Le  royaume  de  Bretaigne  qui  jadis  fut  appell^ 
Armoricque  est  situ^  es  extremitez  d'occident  vers 
la  fin  de  Europe,  et  est  de  la  forme  d'ung  fer  k 
cheval  dont  la  rotondit^  est  circuye  a  soleil  rescons- 
ant  de  la  mere  occeane ;  et  de  gros  et  dangereux 
rochiers  qui  sout  chascun  tout  convers  et  descouvers 
de  la  mer.  Lesquels  rochiers  nuysent  aux  navires 
d'aborder  k  la  terre.  Par  le  haust  vers  orient  joingt 
k  ce  royaume  le  bas  pays  de  Normendie,  Le  Mans, 
Anjou,  Poictou.  En  ce  royaulme  ya  plaines  et 
montaignes,  prez,  forestz,  rivieers,  et  landes.  Les 
plaines  croissent  bons  fromens,  s^gles,  avoynes,  riz, 
saffran,  poix,  f^ves,  aulx,  oignons  et  autres  fruitz. 
Les  landes  et  montaignes  on  engresse  force  bestail. 
En  aucuns  lieux  devers  Occident  on  faict  le  sel  par 
singuli^re  industrie.  Car  a  ce  faire  ny  a  que  Teau 
de  la  mer  et  la  vertu  du  soleil,  et  de  ce  sel  toutes  les 
contrees  voysines  et  austres  sont  fournies  et  pour- 
vueues.  A  I'environ  de  ceste  Bretaigne,  sont  en 
mer  plusieurs  isles  habitdes  qui  sont  de  la  dicte  Bre- 

*  Grandes  Chronique  de  Bretagne,  published  at  Caen,  1 518,  and 
thus  headed:  **The  author  of  this  book  came  into  England  in  em- 
bassage with  Mr.  Fran9ois  de  Luxembourg,  S.  Charles  Marigny,  m, 
4  raign  9  K«  U.  8  vid."    Fol.  22a     Bodlei.  Biblio. 
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taigne  6u  il  ya  estangs  et  forestz  et  y  croissent  blez, 
vis  (?)  et  autres  commodit^s.  Les  forestz  de  ceste 
Bretaigne  sont  peupl^es  de  venoysons  et  gybiers  k 
foyson.  Et  ya  en  aucuns  lieux  myni^res  de  argent, 
plomb,  et  fer.  En  plusieurs  lieux  y  croissent  vins 
en  abundance  pour  fournir  les  habitans  sisz  sen 
vouloyent  contenter.  Par  mer  arrivent  es  portz  et 
havres  du  pays  toutes  marchandises,"  &c. — Lib.  ii, 

P-  34- 

Such  was  the  country  upon  which  the  impatient 

Alani  were  now  to  be  let  loose.  Aetius,  the  Mag- 
nificent (this  was  the  high-sounding  title  of  the 
Patrician),  irritated  by  the  haughty  conduct  of  the 
Armoricans,  resolved  to  humble  them  by  those, 
whom  it  was  as  dangerous  to  employ  as  it  was  to 
leave  inactive.  He  gave  orders  to  Eochar,  king  of 
the  Alani  (the  fierceness  of  whose  disposition  did 
not  belie  his  birth),  to  enter  with  his  men  the  pro- 
vinces north  of  the  Loire.^  The  command  was 
readily  obeyed ;  and  the  Armoricans  were  obliged 
to  give  way  before  the  onset  of  the  Barbarians.  As 
an  only  resource  in  their  distress,  they  sent  a  de- 
putation to  German,  who  was  now  returned  to 
Gaul,  to  request  his  intercession  with  the  enemy. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  twenty-nine  years  before 
this  event,  German  had  himself  been  governor  of 
the  provinces  which  desired  his  assistance,  with  the 
title  of  Duke  of  the  Armorican  and  Nervican  dis- 


»  The  BollandisU  are  evidently  right  in  reading  Alanorum,  not 
Alemannorum,  with  Surius;  both  reason  and  MSS.  prove  it.  The 
Bodl.  MS.  of  Constantius,  and  all  those  quoted  by  Boschius,  have  the 
same.  So  also  in  Salvian,  p.  89,  read  Alani,  not  Almanni,  and  per- 
haps instead  of  Albani. 
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trict,  including  five  provinces,  the  two  Aquitains, 
the  second  and  third  Lugdunensis,  and  Senonia,  in 
which  Auxerre  was  situated.^    We  are  not  strictly 
told  that  the  application  of  the  Armoricans  was 
founded   upon  any  reasons  arising  from  this  cir- 
cumstance ;   yet  we  can  hardly  help  conjecturing 
that  some  such  consideration  had  its  weight.    The 
exceeding  holiness  of  his  life  was,  however,  the  os- 
tensible  reason  of  the  embassy.    Old  as  he  was,  for 
he  was  in  his  seventieth  year,  they  deemed  he  alone 
could  check  the  Pagan  and  savage  Huns.     German, 
confident  in  the  all-powerful  strength  of  Christ,  says 
Constantius,  set  out  without  delay.    The  Alani  had 
already  begun  their  march.    No  time  was  to  be  lost ; 
their  troops  and  cavalry  loaded  with  iron  armour 
already  filled  the  high  roads.    The  Bishop  of  Aux- 
erre  advanced  to  meet  them.     Passing  through  their 
ranks,  he  penetrated  to  their  king   Eochar,  who 
followed  in  the  rear.     Fearless  of  the  numbers  that 
surrounded  him,  German  drew  near,  accompanied 
by  an  interpreter.     He  then  began  to  address  the 
king  in  the  language  of  a  suppliant.     But  when  he 
saw  his  petition  was  disregarded,  he  proceeded  to 
reproofs.    At  last,  when   all  was  vain,  stretching 
forth  his  arm,  and  laying  hold  of  the  reins  of  his 
horse,  he  stopped  his  progress,  and  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  army.     It  was  expected  this  rash  act  would 
have  cost  him  dear.     But  the  king  was  struck  with 
astonishment  and  admiration.     God  seemed  to  have 
moved  his   iron   heart.     Reverence   and  awe,   for 
which   the   wild  and  vague  Scythian   superstition 


Notitia  Dignit.  Imperii. 
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offered  no  incentive,  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  on 
the  fierce  visage  of  the  Barbarian,  at  the  sight  of 
German's  courage,  his  authoritative  demeanour,  his 
august  countenance.!  The  result  was  that  the  pre- 
parations for  war,  and  the  vast  concourse  of  arms, 
were  converted  into  the  more  peaceful  measures 
of  a  public  conference.  The  king  consented  to 
forego  his  own  desires  and  those  of  his  men,  and 
to  adapt  his  conduct  to  the  proposals  of  German.  It 
was  agreed  that  a  truce  should  be  observed,  till  the 
will  of  the  Emperor  or  his  lieutenant,  Aetius,  were 
ascertained.  The  forces  were  then  disbanded,  and 
they  retired  to  their  respective  stations.  Thus,  a 
second  time,  were  the  virtues  of  God's  Saints  in- 
strumental in  averting  the  otherwise  inevitable  fury 
of  the  Barbarians.  Three  parallel  instances  oc- 
curred not  long  after,  when  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Huns,  under  Attila,  invaded  the  unfortunate  Gaul. 
St.  Lupus  saved  Troyes,  St.  Anian  saved  Orleans, 
St.  Genevieve  rescued  Paris.  Like  St.  German, 
however,  they  did  not  confront  the  Barbarian.  It 
is  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the  same 
pens  which  have  consigned  to  memory  the  ravages 
of  the  Barbarians  are  they  which  have  attested  the 
miracles.  The  history  of  these  times  is  chiefly  de- 
pendent upon  Christian  testimony. 

The  learned  Dubos  seems  to  think  this  interview 
between    German    and    Eochar   took  place    near 


1  **Nec  templum  apud  eos  visitur,  aut  delubrum,  ne  tugurium  qui- 
dem,  culmo  tectum  cerni  usquam  potest ;  sed  gladius  Barbarico  ritu 
humi  figitur  nudus,  eumque  ut  Martem  regionum  quas  circumcircant 
praesulem  verecundius  colunt." — Ammian  Marcell.  quoted  by  Gibbon, 
iv.  238. 

VOL.   II.  2  B 
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Chartres,  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  province 
of  Senonia,  called  in  the  Latin  Tables  Carnotum.^ 
But  he  is  wrong  when  he  assigns  the  date  of  it 
to  443,  unless  Constantius  has  totally  disregarded 
chronological  order.  The  BoUandists  refer  it  to 
447  or  448  with  apparent  reason. 

We  have  no  certain  information  concerning  the 
particular  conditions  of  the  truce  granted  by 
Eochar.  As  a  general  fact,  we  learn  that  the 
Armoricans  were  to  send  immediately  to  the  court 
of  Ravenna  some  one  entrusted  with  full  powers 
to  conclude  an  agreement  with  the  Emperor ;  that 
mesusurcs  slioukl  be  taken  (or  a  final  conclusion 
of  pcact;,  and  a  suspension  of  amis  olwervcd  by 
all  ^xutics,  till  the  pardon  of  the   Emperor  wa« 

obtained. 

He   who   had   delivered  the   Armoricans  from 
destruction  was  now  the  person  they  fixed  upon 
to  carry  their  cause  before  the   Emperor.    The 
combined  reasons  which   had   made  them  select 
German  in  the  fir^t  case  would    also  mark  him 
out  for  the  present  negotiation.    Republics,  an  well 
as  other  States,  ai-e  Rovcrned  by  men  of  the  world. 
They  are  glad  if  skill  can  t>e  found  connected  with 
piety  and  good  report,  but  they  usually  determine 
their  choice  by  the  political  talcntj*  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  their  practical  knowledge  and  pru- 
dence.   Gennan's   long   experience    in    the   civil 
affairs  of  the   Empire,  his  previous  profe«^ion  of 
pleader  and  magistrate,  hi.s  acquaintance  with  the 
Armorican  character  and  condition  from  having 


>  Tom.  i.  p.  3^8^ 
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been  Governor  of  the  Provinces— these  were  cir- 
cumstances not  to  l>e  overlooked  in  a  negotiation 
rendered  so  difhcull  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Court 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  Armoricans  would  have  applied  for 
pardon  to  Aetius.  Aetius  was  in  effect  the  Emperor 
in  Gaul,  and  he  was  veiy  near  tJie  «;ene  of  the 
transaction.  Yet  so  it  was  not.  There  were  good 
reasons  for  avoiding  him.  Aetius  was  the  special 
adversary  of  the  Armoricans ;  he  had  introduced 
the  Alani  originally  vnth  a  direct  intention  against 
them;  he  had  him.self  given  the  order  for  the  late 
attack ;  nor  would  the  frightful  nmsacre  of  the 
Burgundians  be  soon  forgotten.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  court  of  Ravenna  w;is  likely  to  adopt 
measures  opposite  to  those  of  Aetius.  Weak 
governments  arc  wont  to  disclaim  the  acts  of  their 
delegates;  and  expedients  are  synonymous  with 
changes  and  reversals.  Then  Aetius  had  never 
been  popuhir  in  tJje  imperial  circle ;  feared,  while 
favoured,  he  wa$  employed  l)ecausc  hi^  genius  and 
the  straits  of  the  times  pointed  him  out  as  the  only 
support  of  the  empire. 

But  it  may  be  as  well  to  exphiin  the  cause  of  that 
influence  which,  from  the  banks  of  the  Meuseto  the 
coasts  of  tiie  Adriatic,  could,  without  any  express 
declaration's,  be  so  |K>wcrfully  felt  The  following 
portrait  of  Um  extraordinary  man  is  given  by 
Gibbon  from  a  contemporary  autlior : 

"His  mother  was  a  wealthy  and  noble  Italian, 
and  his  father,  Gaudentius,  who  held  a  distinguished 
rank  in  the  province  of  Scythia,  gradually  rose  from 
the  station  of  a  military  domestic  to  the  dignity  of 
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master  of  the  cavalry.  Their  son,  who  was  enrolled 
almost  in  his  infancy  in  the  guards,  was  given  as 
a  hostage,  first  to  Alaric  and  afterwards  to  the 
Huns  ;  and  he  successively  obtained  the  civil  and 
military  honours  of  the  palace,  for  which  he  was 
equally  qualified  by  superior  merit.  The  graceful 
figure  of  Aetius  was  not  above  the  middle  stature, 
but  his  manly  limbs  were  admirably  formed  for 
strength,  beauty,  and  agility;  and  he  excelled  in 
the  martial  exercises  of  managing  a  horse,  draw- 
ing the  bow,  and  darting  the  javelin.  He  could 
patiently  endure  the  want  of  food  or  of  sleep ; 
and  his  mind  and  body  were  alike  capable  of  the 
most  laborious  efforts.  He  possessed  the  genuine 
courage  that  can  despise  not  only  dangers,  but 
injuries;  and  it  was  impossible  either  to  corrupt 
or  deceive,  or  intimidate  the  firm  integrity  of  his 
soul."  To  which  original  testimony  Gibbon  adds 
in  a  note,  that  this  flattering  portrait  would  have 
been  more  correct  had  the  author  not  insisted 
upon  his  patient  forgiving  disposition. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE   INVASION  VIEVV^ED   BY  CONTEMPORARIES 

And  now  before  we  follow  St,  German  into  the  last 
events  of  his  busy  life,  let  us  pause  awhile  to  con- 
sider what  Christians  at  the  time  thought  of  the 
Invasions  of  the  Barbarians,  one  tribe  of  whom 
we  have  just  seen  exterminating  on  thefr  entrance 
into  Gaul  twenty  thousand  peaceful  Burgundian 
Colonists,  and  on  the  eve  of  laying  waste  a  rich 
province  of  that  same  country.  Living  as  we 
do  in  an  age  of  security,  we  have  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  entering  into  the  true  feelings  of  men 
who  were  placed  in  the  midst  of  those  frightful 
scenes.  No  event  in  real  life  is  like  what  we  fancy 
it  to  be  in  our  studies ;  no  plan  which  we  have  pre- 
pared at  home  preserves  its  identity  when  thrown 
into  the  actualities  of  the  world.  Must  we  then 
take  the  contradictory  of  our  expectations  for  his- 
torical truth  ?  Must  we  imagine  that  those  who 
at  first  sight  should  seem  the  most  wretched  of 
men,  were  in  point  of  fact  just  as  well  off  as  we 
are  ?  In  history  there  is  always  a  danger  of  theoris- 
ing; learning  may  be  set  off  to  advantage  by  an 
ingenious  scaffolding,  but  its  usefulness  depends  on 
the  solidity  of  the  materials. 

However,    it    is    certain   from    experience    that 
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calamities  have  almost  always  their  tolerable  side. 
Whether  it  be  that  nothing  comes  to  pass  without 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  time  baffles  in  a  thousand 
ways  the  apparently  unavoidable  effects  of  impend- 
ing causes ;  or  that  causes  in  themselves  are  ever 
inadequate,  or  are  met  by  other  antagonist  causes, 
so  that  the  event  is  less  terrible  than  was  expected, 
— true  it  is  that  mankind  always  find  an  opening 
which  makes  life  still  de;ir  and  hopeful  to  them. 
We  read  of  a  shocking  accident  by  a  railroad ;  the 
preparatory  circumstances  come  first,  then  the 
crash,  and  we  think  all  must  be  over.  But  it  so 
happens  that  none  of  our  relations  perish,  though 
those  next  to  them  have  been  destroyed.  Here  h 
our  comfort,  wc  care  but  little  about  the  victims ;  the 
world  goes  on  again  as  usual ;  it  is  the  living  wlio 
influence,  who  lead  the  world  ;  and  as  long  as  there 
is  one  living,  his  judgment,  his  views  arc  to  t>c 
reg;irded. 

It  seems  scarcely  deniable  that  something  of  this 
kind  took  place  in  Europe  during  the  Invasions  of 
the  Barbarians.  Salvian  talks  of  a  kind  of  sullen 
stupor  that  had  come  over  the  world.^  Men  knew 
they  were  misei^ble  enough,  and  were  ready  to 
ask  why  believers  in  God  were  tlie  sufferers ;  *  yet 
the  past  was  soon  cast  aside  and  accounted  for 
nothing  ;  and  luxury,  vice,  extravagance,  ambition, 
public  amusements*  and  dissipation,  seemed  rather 
to  have  increased  than  diminished.'     Strange  to 

'  Salvijin.  de  Gvk  145.  **  So|»r  I>Mnini  irnccrol  sn\Kt  ecA."  VkL 
TUlMDoail,  llist.  des  Emfx  torn,  r.  548. 

*  See  Gub.  Dei,  p^  4j»  4S- 

'  IbkS.  t26w  et  143.  *'  AiftiduiLii  nhmittrum,  M^^BcnUim  crlin* 
tnom 
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say,  the  religious  feelings  which  so  unprecedented 
a  chain  of  misfortunes  was  calculated  to  produce, 
degraded  a  man  in  themselves  from  his  station  in 
society.  "  Religion,"  says  the  same  autlior,  *'  make« 
a  nobleman  a  boor,"  >  And  the  disgraceful  pheno- 
menon which  was  so  signally  manifested  at  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution,  had  its  vivid  pre- 
cedent in  the  state  of  Gaul  and  other  countries 
during  the  fifth  century.  On  the  one  hand, 
"language  unknown  in  the  Church,  perfectly 
heathen  and  monstrous,  was  c%-ery where  heard; 
profane  exclamations  against  God,  insulting  blas- 
phemies. God,  they  said,  had  no  care  fur  the 
world,  He  was  no  governor,  no  director,  but  an 
unmerciful,  ungracious,  inhuman,  stern,  inflexible 
being."*  On  the  other  hand,  gladiatorial  sliows 
grew  in  esteem.  The  treasures  of  the  \\*orld  were 
spent  iii  bringing  from  distant  countries  wild 
beasts;  it  was  a  livelihood  to  ferret  the  deep 
valleys  and  the  winding  mountains  of  the  Al|>s 
for  the  amusements  of  the  theatre,^  Words  failed 
to  describe  the  various  pastimes  of  men.  There 
were  circus,  amphitheatres,  music  rooms,  play- 
houses, pageants,  wrestlmg  matches,  jugglers, 
pantomimes,  and  other  ill-limed  spectacles  witJi- 
out  end.*  In  short,  laughing  was  the  order  of  the 
day.**  In  forcible  contrast  came  the  reproach  from 
the  mouth  of  the  indignant  witness :  Christ  never 
laughed  I 

»  Sec  G«K  l>ci.  jx  7^ 

Mliia.  11.84.  »!Ud.  p.i»4' 

«  Ilvd.  pp.  126  ct  141.  Vid.  ilso  Aug.  CSt.  Dei,  p.  45-    ^^^  N<yni 
Bl  »  P.  13a 
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But  there  was  a  remnant,  a  large  remnant,  who 
reflected  upon  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  God 
that  were  going  on.  Never  were  there  more  holy 
bishops,  more  saintly  monks,  more  devout  virgins 
and  matrons,  a  more  zealous  clergy.  We  have 
high  authority  for  saying  that  the  fifth  century 
produced  more  canonised  Bishops  in  France  than 
all  the  subsequent  centuries  together.^  Numbers 
of  these  servants  of  God  had  suffered  in  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  age,  some  death,  some  spoliation, 
some  tortures,  some  other  various  acts  of  violence. 
This  circumstance  aggravated  the  general  calamity, 
and  at  the  same  time  increased  the  perplexity  of 
religious  men.  How  was  God's  wisdom  and  justice 
to  be  vindicated  amid  so  much  innocence  and  mis- 
fortune ?  That  it  must  and  could  be  vindicated 
none  doubted.  The  Invasion  of  the  Barbarians, 
with  its  cruel  consequences.  Christian  writers  had 
little  hesitation  in  declaring  to  be  a  divine  punish- 
ment for  the  sins  of  the  world.  "  I  will  visit  their 
transgressions  with  the  rod,  and  their  iniquity  with 
stripes,"  was  the  language  of  the  Psalmist  which 
the  orthodox  pleader  would  cite.  "On  account 
of  men's  excessive  pride,  their  licentiousness  and 
avarice,  their  execrable  wickedness  and  impiety, 
God  had  visited  the  earth  with  a  scourge." ^  "We 
have  hardened  ourselves,"  said  another,  "  as  rocks  ; 
the  greatest  afflictions  have  not  availed  to  make 
us  feel  our  wickedness,  and  notwithstanding  this 
inundation  of  Barbarians,  the  natives  of  Gaul  are 
just  as  they  were."  ^ 

*  Dubos,  Hist.  Crit.  p.  17. 
*  St.  Aug.  Civ.  Dei,  ch.  ix.  B.  I.  ^  Salvian,  p.  141. 
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But  was  the  world  worse  than  it  had  been  two 
or  three  centuries  back,  under  Tiberius,  Nero, 
Caligula,  Commodus,  Heliogabalus  ?  Had  not  the 
empire  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  was 
not  Paganism  fast  dying  away  ?  Were  there  not 
thousands  of  holy  monks,  hermits,  virgins,  bishops 
and  priests,  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour  unto  the 
Lord  ?  Why  had  these  very  Saints  endured  cruelties 
and  shame  unprecedented  ?  Would  not  the  blas- 
phemies of  the  heathens  receive  encouragement  if 
the  introduction  of  Christ's  religion  and  the  de- 
sertion of  Jupiter's  temples  were  announced  by 
such  disasters  ?  ^ 

To  these  difficulties  it  was  answered,  that  come 
what  would,  it  was  a  standing  truth,  that  the  re- 
ward of  the  good  is  not  in  this  world,  that  no 
temporal  chastisements  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
full  retribution  of  the  reprobate.  Why  do  men 
look  for  the  recompense  of  a  holy  life  here  on 
earth  ?  Why  do  they  despond  because  the  wicked 
have  leisure  to  scoff  ?  Adversity  is  not  for  bad 
men,  but  for  the  good.  It  is  true,  we  may  seek 
reverently  to  understand  the  reason  of  God's  deal- 
ings with  us,  because  His  government  is  a  moral 
one.  Might  this  then  not  be,  that  there  is  a  point 
at  which  the  Divine  justice  can  no  longer  endure 
the  accumulated  sins  of  past  years,  and  wrath  goes 
out  from  Him  to  spread  general  devastation  ?  And 
in  thus  acting  does  He  not  hasten  the  reward  of 
the  good  while  He  sweeps  away  the  wicked  ?  The 
delays  of  God's  vengeance  are  thought  a  serious 

»  St.  Aug.  Civ.  Dei,  Lib.  i.   passim.     Vid.  etiam  Prosper,   Poem, 
de  Pr«)videntia,  apud  Hist,  de  la  Gaule.     Bouquet. 
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objection  ;  but  why  ?  If  He  spares  Rome  under 
Nero,  He  reserves  the  punishment  of  her  crimes 
for  the  next  world.  If  He  pours  forth  His  wrath 
upon  Rome  under  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  who 
knows  but  this  may  be  part  of  a  merciful  dis- 
pensation? He  punishes  now  that  He  may  save 
hereafter.  Some  but  for  this  visitation  might  have 
died  in  impenitency.  Nay,  there  is  a  plain  reason 
why  this  should  be  so.  If  every  crime  was  straight- 
way followed  by  its  corresponding  punishment,  it 
might  be  thought  that  nothing  was  left  for  the  last 
judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  no  sin  was 
punished  in  this  world,  it  might  be  urged  that 
there  was  no  Divine  Providence  always  presiding 
over  the  world.  However,  wisdom  is  justified  of 
her  children. 

But  there  are  two  cardinal  mistakes  which  men 
generally  make  when  they  dispute  the  wisdom  of 
God's  dealings ;  either  by  contemplating  only  indi- 
vidual cases,  they  forget  the  broad  principles  upon 
which  all  government  hangs  ;  or  they  pass  over  the 
real  nature  of  the  case,  and  its  particulars,  in  en- 
deavouring to  lay  down  general  rules  and  maxims 
of  justice  and  prudence.  This  last  error  then  was 
also  to  be  noticed,  in  order  to  settle  the  real  state  of 
the  argument.  And  in  fact,  by  a  close  examination 
into  the  history  of  the  times,  it  was  observed  that  a 
peculiar  and  minute  providence  seemed  to  have 
been  in  many  cases  displayed.  The  better  part  of 
mankind  had  by  no  means  been  so  free  from  guilt 
as  to  expect  exemption  from  a  general  visitation 
of  God.  While  "kings  had  become  the  nursing 
fathers  and  queens  the  nursing  mothers"    of  the 
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Church,  a  supineness  and  indifference  unknown  to 
times  of  persecution  had  crept  into  the  Christian 
community.  A  love  of  worldly  things  was  en- 
croaching even  upon  the  most  serious  and  strict. 
With  the  married  portion  the  circumstance  was 
notorious.  But  retired  virgins  and  monks  were 
now  taken  up  with  an  idle  regard  to  opinion  ;  pride 
and  self-deception  were  making  rapid  strides.  And 
Christians  were  beginning  to  show  plainly  their 
secret  tenderness  for  vice,  and  respect  for  men's 
persons,  in  the  unlawful  leniency  with  which  the 
faults  of  others  were  treated,  and  which  they 
denominated  charity.  But  to  descend  further  still 
into  details.  When  Rhadagaisus,  in  406,  came 
rushing  like  a  torrent  with  his  countless  multitude 
of  Goths  upon  the  capital  of  the  empire,  he  was 
with  his  whole  army  exterminated  on  the  plains  of 
Etruria,  without  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Romans. 
Now  at  this  very  time  the  Pagans  in  Rome  were 
vehemently  upbraiding  the  Christians,  saying,  that 
Rhadagaisus,  the  Goth,  must  of  necessity  conquer 
and  take  the  city,  because  their  gods  had  been 
exploded  and  the  God  of  the  Christians  introduced.^ 
Here  the  destruction  of  the  irresistible  Goths 
seemed  to  come  like  a  miraculous  interposition  of 
Divine  Justice.  Nothing  was  better  authenticated. 
The  news  was  brought  from  all  sides  to  Carthage, 
where  St.  Augustine  lived.  Again,  when  Rome  was 
captured  and  pillaged  by  Alaric,  there  was  this  to 
be  remarked  that  Alaric  was  a  Christian,  and  a  man 
of  high  qualities,  though  a  Barbarian.      Nor   did 

1  It  was  a  popular  saying  among  the  Pagans,  *' Pluvia  defit  causa 
Christiani." 
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he  suffer  promiscuous  devastation.  The  natural 
chances  of  war  had  their  play ;  but  he  had  given 
strict  orders  that  the  temples  of  God  should  be 
spared,  and  all  who  had  taken  refuge  there  should 
be  safe  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiery .^ 

1  See  St.  Aug.  Civ.  Dei,  Lib.  i.  ch.  viii.,  &c.,  and  Lib.  ii.  ch.  iii., 
Lib.  V.  ch.  xxiii.  22.  St.  Chrys.  Horn,  ad  Antioch,  §  6,  torn.  ii.  p.  8. 
Comp.  Le  Maistre,  Soirees  de  St.  Petersbourg,  lorn.  ii.  pp.  I43-I5a 
Jeremy  Taylor's  Serra.  on  the  Entail  of  Curses,  and  Chateaubriand's 
Martyrs. 
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German  was  now  in  the  last  year  of  his  life;  he 
was  nearly  seventy  years  old,  having  been  born  in 
378.  He  had  passed  thirty  years  in  the  fulfilment 
of  the  arduous  duties  of  a  bishop,  a  bishop  of  the 
fifth  century.  He  had  acted  in  the  various  capaci- 
ties of  Apostle,  spiritual  overseer,  mediator  between 
nations  at  war,  temporal  magistrate,  teacher  of 
Gaul,  president  and  counsellor  at  Synods,  adviser 
of  Bishops  and  Archbishops.  At  last  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  office  of  Ambassador.  Never  since 
his  ordination  had  he  known  peace  and  tranquillity. 
Even  among  so  many  illustrious  prelates,  who  by 
their  sanctity  and  vigorous  activity  preserved  some 
remaining  order  in  the  political  agitations  which 
disturbed  the  world,  German  seemed  to  stand  alone. 
**  He  went  on,"  says  Constantius,  "from  strength  to 
strength,  according  to  the  Psalmist." 

Losing  no  time,  he  set  off  immediately  for  Italy 
to  discharge  his  new  functions.  At  first  his  way  lay 
in  the  direction  which  he  had  previously  taken, 
when  he  went  to  Aries  through  Lyons.  He  came 
again  to  the  village  in  the  district  of  Alesia,  where 
his  friend  the  presbyter  Senator  lived.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  on  his  former  journey  through 
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this  place,  Senator  and  Nectariola  had  received  him 
under  their  hospitable  roof,  and  that  his  departure 
had  been  followed  by  a  remarkable  miracle.^ 
When  he  arrived  there  the  second  time,  Senator 
presented  to  him  a  girl  about  twenty  years  old, 
who  was  dumb.  German  then  rubbed  her  mouth, 
her  forehead,  and  her  face,  with  some  oil  which  he 
had  blessed ;  afterwards  he  took  a  cup,  into  which 
he  had  broken  three  small  bits  of  bread  ;  placing 
one  of  the  bits  into  her  mouth  with  his  own  hands, 
he  bade  her  swallow  it  and  the  others,  using  a  form 
of  grace  beforehand.  Immediately  with  a  loud 
voice  she  pronounced  the  thanksgiving,  swallowed 
the  bread,  and  obtained  the  faculty  of  speaking 
which  she  had  not  possessed  till  then. 

After  this  miracle,  German  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  his  friend  Senator,  with  a  burst  of  feeling 
to  which  he  had  not  been  known  to  give  way ;  and 
having  embraced  him  affectionately,  he  exclaimed  : 
"  Farewell  for  ever,  beloved  brother,  farewell.  God 
grant  that  we  may  meet  at  the  day  of  judgment 
without  confusion  of  face  ;  for  on  earth  we  shall 
never  again  enjoy  the  company  of  each  other." 
In  fact  he  had  been  granted  a  foresight  of  his 
approaching  end. 

The  attendants  which  he  took  with  him  were 
few ;  probably  as  few  as  were  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  a  nation's  representative,  as  many  as  his 
own  modesty  would  permit.  Among  these  were 
some  of  his  own  clergy.  On  a  former  occasion  we 
find  he  had  travelled  on  horseback ;  at  his  more 

*  See  ch.  xix.  p.  338. 


advanced  age  he  would  not  have  parted  with  this 
small  comfort  on  a  journey  of  such  length  and 
difficulty.  However,  though  he  courted  privacy, 
multitudes  thronged  to  meet  him.  This  journey 
was  long  after  famous  ;  on  all  the  high-roads  by 
which  he  passed  oratories  and  images  of  the  cross 
were  subsequently  erected,  indicating  the  places 
where  he  had  stopped  to  pray  and  to  preach.  When 
Constantius  wrote  nearly  forty  years  after,  he  could 
appeal  to  them  as  standing  witnesses. 

When  he  came  near  to  Autun  a  large  multitude 
issued  to  receive  him.  It  was  his  practice  to  visit 
the  burial-places  of  the  Saints,  and  on  this  occasion 
he  directed  first  his  steps  to  the  tomb  of  the  Bishop 
St.  Cassian,  which  according  to  custom  was  situated 
without  the  town.  The  tomb  of  St.  Cassian  was 
renowned  for  the  veneration  in  which  it  was  held 
by  the  people.  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  at  a  later 
period,  says^  it  was  everywhere  pricked  and  scraped, 
and  full  of  holes,  from  the  number  of  sick  persons 
who  had  come  to  be  cured  of  their  diseases.  This 
St.  Cassian,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  St. 
Cassian  the  Martyr  or  with  the  famous  John  Cas- 
sian, lived  in  the  fourth  century ;  he  was  born  at 
Alexandria,  and  for  a  time  was  Bishop  of  Ortha,  in 
Egypt.  Afterwards  he  passed  into  Gaul,  and  settled 
at  Autun  with  St.  Rheticius,  Bishop  of  that  place, 
and  finally  succeeded  to  him  in  that  See.  His 
death,  of  which  no  precise  account  has  been  left, 
but  which  was  apparently  natural,  secured  him  a 
place  among  the  Confessors  of  the  time.     German, 

*  Gloria  Confess.  74,  and  Baillet,  Vie  des  Saints,  Aug.  v. 
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on  approaching  his  sepulchre,  beheld  on  the  white 
stone  the  figure  of  the  cross,  formed  as  it  were  by 
the  different  shades  of  the  marble,  a  kind  of  evi- 
dence of  the  departed  Saint's  virtues.  On  seeing 
this  he  offered  up  a  prayer  as  he  was  wont,  and 
exclaimed:  *' What  art  thou  doing  here,  illustrious 
brother  ?  "  Immediately  St.  Cassian  from  the  tomb 
answered  in  the  hearing  of  all  present :  **  I  am  en- 
joying sweet  peace  without  interruption,  and  wait- 
ing for  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer."  Then  Gcrmaji 
replied  :  '*  Repose  there  long  in  Christ.  But  do 
thou  intercede  earnestly  with  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
for  us  and  for  this  people,  that  we  may  be  esteemed 
meet  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  Divine  trumpet,  and 
obtain  the  joys  of  a  holy  resurrection."  *'Such/' 
remarks  Const^mtius,  "was  the  marvellous  gift  of 
German,  that  he  could  hold  intercourse  even  with 
those  who  were  concealed  in  the  grave ;  each  one 
of  the  miracles  he  performed  had  its  wonders ;  but 
the  rarity  of  examples  of  this  kind  adds  to  our  a»* 
tonishment  Two  Saints  of  great  fame  who  had 
nev'er  been  in  tJie  presiencc  of  each  other  were  here 
holding  converse  together,  the  one  among  the  living, 
the  other  among  the  dead  ;  both  indeed  citizens  of 
the  blessed  and  he;ivenly  Jerusalem,  both  enjoying 
already  heaven  in  part,  both  in  part  yet  sojourning 
on  earth  ;  he  who  was  already  in  poc»ession  of  his 
country  recognised  his  fellow-soldier,  still  in  exile, 
and  re8|K>nd«l  to  his  prayers  and  address.''  * 

While  German  stopped  at  Autun,  surrounded  by 
a  large  number  of  people,  a  man  and  his  wife  came 


>  **  Voett  d  alloq«io."    ViL  S.  G«nn.  Utt  il  $  64.  Holl.  and  a  aj, 
MSw  Hodld. 
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to  him,  and  kneeling  down,  pre^nted  their  (laughter, 
who  was  grown  up,  ajid  afflicted  with  a  grievous  in- 
firmity. From  her  birth,  the  nerves  of  her  fingers 
had  t)een  contracted,  and  turned  round  into  the 
palm  of  her  hand ;  the  nails  had  pierced  the  hand, 
and  |>enctrated  as  far  as  the  bones.  German  then 
took  hold  of  her  fingers,  and  restored  them  one  by 
one  to  their  proper  direction.  When  he  had  done 
this,  so  great  was  his  charity  in  little  things,  we  are 
told,  that  with  his  own  hands  he  condescended  to 
cut  the  nails  of  the  girl,  which  had  grown  to  an  ex- 
cessive length. 

After  this  action  he  left  Autun,  and  proceeded  on 
his  journey  to  Italy.  He  had  as  yet  .uivanccd  but 
a  short  way.  Tlie  road  from  Auxerre  to  Milan,  by 
Viennc  and  the  Cottian  AJps,  is  described  in  the  An- 
toninc  Itinerary'  as  being  of  the  extent  of  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  Roman  miles.  We  arc  not 
informed  by  which  way  St.  German  went  to  Italy, 
b«t  the  collection  of  circumstances  may  lead  fo  a 
probable  conjecture.  There  seem  to  have  been  three 
principal  roads  between  Auxerre  and  Milajj,  two  of 
which  were  the  same  as  far  as  Vicnne.  The  other 
lay  in  the  direction  of  the  Jura,^  taking  in  Alesia, 
Dijon,  Besan^on,  Pontarlier,  Orbe,  Lausanne,  St. 
Maurice,  Martigny,  and  the  Great  St  Bernard  (the 
Mons  Jovis).  That  this  road  was  a  frequented  one 
in  early  times  is  shown  by  the  famous  niassacre  of 
the  Christi.an  Legion,  called  the  Theban,  by  the 
Emperor  Maximian,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  which  took  place  at  Agaunum,  the  ro- 

>  Vid.  Recodl  <1ca  Hiift.  (om.  I  |x  105. 

•  Sec  ih<  Map  of  Bouquet  &f>d  Lc  Beuf,  in  Recoeil  dd  HUl.  t,  i. 
VOL.  II.  2C 
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mantic  spot  since  called  St.  Maurice,  from  one  of 
the  martyred  soldiers  ;  and  in  the  ninth  century  the 
remains  of  St.  Urban  and  St.  Tiburtius,  which  were 
brought    from    Italy    to    Auxerre,   passed    by   St. 
Maurice.^     However,  there  is  more  reason  to  thmk 
St.  German  followed  one  of  the  other  roads.    Tra- 
dition affirmed  he  took  Vienne  and  Vercellae  on  his 
way  ;  ^  and  Hericus  of   Auxerre,  whose  attention 
had  been  carefully  directed  to  every  small  circum- 
stance connected  with  his  patron  Saint,  tells  us  that 
the  Pennine  Alps  were  famous  for  his  miracles,  and 
especially  the  Mons  ntmon's  Jovis,  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  was  the  Little  St.  Bernard,^ 
as  distinguished  from  the   Great   St.  Bernard,  t/ie 
Mons  Jovis.    This   inference  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  a  village,  situated  just  under  the  Little  St. 
Bernard,  is  named  to  this  day  Colona  Joux,  which 
latter  word  is  a  corruption  of  Jovis ;  and  perhaps 
still  more  by  another  village,  close  to  the  same  spot, 
which  is  still    called   St.  Germain.      And   indeed 
Hericus,  in  the  ninth   century,  positively  affirms 
that  all  who  go  to  Rome  must  unavoidably  pass 
by  this  way  ;    and  he  informs  us  that  the  village 
alluded  to  was  called  after  St.  German,  because 
the  body  of  the  Saint  not  long  after  rested  there, 
on    its    return   to   Gaul;    and   a   Church    in   his 
honour  was  there  erected.     It  is  conceived,  then, 
that   German   went    first   to  Vienne,   then  to  the 
Little   St.  Bernard,  afterwards   to   Eporedia,   now 

1  Heric.  de  Mir.  ch.  iii.  §  109. 

2  Ado  Viennensis  apud  Bolland.  notas. 

»  See  D'Anville,  Descript.  de  la  France.— Fol.    Bosch.  Not.  ad  locum 
Heric.  ch  vui.  de  Mir.    Arrowsmith's  last  large  Atlas,  1832. 
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called  Ivrea,  and  thence  to  Vercelli,  on  towards 
Milan. 

During  his  passage  of  the  Alps  (for  of  this  there 
IS  no  doubt  whatever)  he  fell  in  with  some  work- 
men who  were  returning  from  their  labour.     Op- 
pressed with  their  burdens,  they  had  great  difficulty 
in  ascending  the  mountainous  steeps.    They  came 
to  the  banks  of  a  torrent  which,  like  Alpine  torrents, 
rushed  violently  down  the  hill.    The  stepping-stones 
which  were  thrown  across  were  but  uncertain  and 
vacillating.     One  of  the  poor  travellers  was  an  old 
and  lame  man.     Seeing  this,  German  took  himself 
the  burden  on  his  shoulders,  and  deposited  it  on  the 
other  side ;  then  he  returned,  and  carried  over  the 
old  man  in  the  same  way.     To  appreciate  this  signal 
act  of  charity,  we  are  desired  by  Constantius  to 
consider  the  extreme  age  of  German  himself.     His 
face,  he  says,  was  emaciated  by  the  rigour  of  his 
fasts  ;  he  seldom  ate  anything  but  once  a  week,  and 
then  only  barley  bread ;  he  never  got  sleep  except 
on  a  hard  couch  ;  was  ever  employed  on  long  and 
wearisome  journeys,  and  was  hardly  able  to  support 
himself.     Such  was  the  man  who,  born  of  noble 
parents  and  raised  to  the  highest  stations  in  the 
empire,  and  dignified  with  the  title  of  Apostle,  could 
lower  himself  towards  a  poor  old  labourer  in  this 
touching  manner. 

Tradition  brings  German  next  to  Vercelli,  where, 
not  St.  Eusebius,  as  Hericus  supposes,^  but  some 
other  Bishop,  received  him,  perhaps  St.  Albinus. 
The  circumstances  of  his  reception  and  its  results 
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1  Heric.  de  Mir.  §  29.     Ughellus,  Ital.  Sacra,  torn.  iv. 
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will  be  best  understood  at  a  later  period  of  this 
narrative.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Bishop  desired 
St.  German  to  dedicate  on  his  return  a  Church  he 
was  building,  which  he  promised  to  do.  It  is  how- 
ever to  be  remarked,  that  there  is  still  a  village  near 
Vercelli  called  after  St.  German. 

German  arrived  at  Milan  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Protasius  and  Gervasius,  that  is,  the  19th  of  June 
448.1  These  were  the  two  Martyrs  whose  remains 
had  been  discovered  by  Ambrose,  and  gave  occasion 
to  the  well-known  miracle  performed  on  a  blind 
man.  A  great  many  Bishops,^  with  other  clergy, 
were  assembled  for  the  feast.  Milan  was  a  metro- 
politan See,  and  one  which  has  ever  possessed 
peculiar  and  independent  privileges.  There  were 
fifteen  suffragan  Bishops  within  the  diocese.^  St. 
Barnabas  the  Apostle  was  said  to  have  founded  the 
See  of  Milan.  In  all  probability  St.  Lazarus  was 
Bishop  when  German  arrived,  if  it  be  true  that  he 
was  elected  in  440,  and  governed  eleven  years.  He 
has  deserved  special  mention  in  the  Roman  martyr- 
ology,  and  been  praised  in  ten  lines  of  poetry  by 
Ennodius  Ticinensis. 

We  must  now  imagine  St.  Lazarus  in  the  prin- 
cipal Church  clothed  with  his  pontifical  vestments, 
as  for  a  great  festival  of  the  city,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  very  ancient  Mosaic  representation  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna  in  the  Church  of  San  Vitale.* 
He  would  be  dressed  in  a  white  surplice  or  albe, 


1  Bede,  Ephemeris  Junii. 

2  Sacerdotes.  '  Ughellus,  Ital.  Sacra,  torn.  iv. 

*  See  the  interesting  Drawing  in  Knight's  Ecclesiastical  Architecture 
of  Italy.     Folio,  1842. 
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with  the  pallium,  the  mark  of  his  dignity,  which 
was  now  coming  into  use  in  the  West,  after  the 
custom   of   the   Oriental  Churches.     This   pallium 
seems  to  have  been  very  different  from  the  Archi- 
cpiscopal  pall  of  a  later  period,  which  resembles  a 
stole  or  scarf  passed  round  the  neck  and  joining 
over  the  breast.     In  the  fifth  century  there  is  reason 
to  think  it  was  a  white  woollen  chasuble  or  cloak, 
which  covered  nearly  the  whole  body,  without  seam, 
and  open  only  at  the  top  to  admit  the  head,  de- 
scending nearly  to   the  heels,  and  concealing  the 
greater  part  of  the  albe.     The  significancy  of  this 
vestment  consisted  in  its  being  an  emblem  of  the 
sheep  whom  the  Good  Shepherd  recovers  from  its 
wanderings  and  places  on  His  shoulders.     Hence 
it  was  called  in  Greek  the  Homophorion.i      Over 
the  pallium   of    St.    Lazarus   a  stole   of   white  silk 
or  other  stuff  would  be  hanging  on   both  sides, 
with  a  small  black  or  coloured  cross  at  each  end. 
In  his  right  hand  he  might  be  carrying  an  image  of 
the  cross,  gilt,  or  of  gold,  with  blue  spots  at  intervals, 
probably   some    precious    stones    of    great   value. 
The  minor  clergy  about  him  would  also  be  clad  in 
white  surplices  ;  some  might  be  carrying  the  volume 


1  See  Thomassin.  de  Discipl.,  where  the  following  apposite  passage 
from  St.  Isidorus  Pelusiota  is  quoted.  Lib.  i.  Ep.  136.  "  Episcopi 
Pallium,  il)ixo<t>6piov  ex  lana,  non  ex  lino  contextum,  ovis  illius,  quam 
Dominus  aberrantem  quoesivit,  inventamque  humeris  suis  sustulit, 
pellem  significat.  Episcopus  enim  qui  Christi  typum  gerit,  ipsius 
muncre  fungitur,  atque  etiam  ipso  habitu  illud  omnibus  ostendit,  se 
boni  illius  ac  magni  Pastoris  imitatorem  esse,  qui  gregis  infirmitates 
sibi  ferendas  proposuit." 

It  will  be  remarked  that  a  contrary  opinion  has  here  been  admitted 
to  that  which  is  given  in  Mr.  Palmer's  Orig.  Lib.  vol.  ii.  p.  322. 
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of  the   Gospels,  others  the   censers   with  frankin- 
cense.    The  tonsure  would  be  different  according 
to    the    office    of    the    ecclesiastic ;    the    baldness 
of  the  Archbishop  perhaps  being  more  entire,  the 
subordinate  clergy  having  a  kind  of  wreath  of  hair 
just  above  the  temples  and  round  by  the  ears.     In 
this  manner  would  St.  Lazarus  proceed   to  cele- 
brate the   Mass.     He  was  now  at  the  Altar  with 
his  Bishops  and  Clergy  in  the  middle  of  the  Sacred 
mysteries,    when    German,    unknown    and    unex- 
pected, entered   the  Cathedral.      Immediately  one 
of  the  people  who  was  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit 
screamed  out  distinctly  :  "  Why  dost  thou,  German, 
persecute  us  even  into  Italy  ?     Let  it  suffice  thee  to 
have  banished  us  from  Gaul,  and  overcome  both  us 
and  the  waves  of  the  ocean  by  thy  prayers.     Why 
art  thou  found  everywhere  ?     Be  still,  that  we  also 
may  be  in  peace."     The  Church  was  full  of  people. 
Every  one  turned  round  with  surprise  and  fear. 
Each  asked  his  neighbour  who  German  might  be. 
The  dress  of  the  traveller  was  so  humble  that  he 
might  have  been  overlooked,  had  not  the  dignity 
of  his  countenance  attracted  the  attention  of  all. 
Upon  being  questioned,  he  declared  who  he  was. 
By  this  time  the  Bishop  of  Milan  and  his  assistants 
had   come   down  from   the  Bema  and  Altar,  and 
signified   their  profound   respect  for  the  Saint  of 
God.     They   entreated   him   to  heal   the   madman 
who  had  declared  his  arrival.     Then  German  took 
him  apart  into  the  Sacristy,  a  place  adjoining  the 
Church,  where  the  sacred  vessels  were  kept  and 
the  clergy  changed  their  vestments.^    German  there 

^  Ducange  ad  voc.  Sacrarium. 
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released  the  afflicted  man,  and  brought  him  back 
sound  to  the  multitude  who  filled  the  Cathedral. 
This  miracle  was  followed  by  others;  many  came 
to  be  cured  of  their  diseases,  and  returned  in  health. 
Crowds  flocked  to  receive  his  blessing  and  hear 
him  preach. 
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German  soon  left  Milan,  and  proceeded  towards 
Ravenna.  He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  was  met 
by  some  beggars,  who  requested  an  alms.  Having 
inquired  of  a  Deacon  who  attended  him  how  much 
there  was  in  the  bag,  he  was  told,  three  pieces  of 
gold.  "  Give  them  all,"  he  said.  The  Deacon,  sur- 
prised, asked  what  they  themselves  were  to  live 
upon.  '^God,"  said  he,  "will  feed  His  own  poor; 
do  thou  give  what  thou  hast."  The  Deacon,  to  be 
prudent,  gave  away  two  pieces,  and  secretly  reserved 
one.  As  they  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  river 
Po,  they  were  overtaken  by  some  men  on  horse- 
back, who,  dismounting  and  falling  on  their  knees, 
informed  him  that  their  master,  Leporius,  a  man  in 
high  authority,!  who  lived  not  far  off,  was  ill  with 
all  his  family  of  a  fever ;  they  entreated;him  to  repair 
thither,  or  if  this  were  impossible,  to  pray  for  Lepo- 
rius at  a  distance.  But  German  consented  to  go 
out  of  his  way,  and  came  to  the  residence  of  the 
nobleman,  notwithstanding  the  objections  urged  by 
his  attendants.  The  men  who  had  desired  his  aid 
immediately  offered  the  present  of  two  hundred 
pieces  of  gold  which  had  been  sent  by  them.    Then 

*  Vir  spectabilis. 
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he  turned  to  the  Deacon  and  said  :  "  Take  this 
offering,  and  consider  that  thou  hast  defrauded 
God's  own  poor ;  for  if  thou  hadst  given  to  the 
beggars  the  three  pieces  as  I  charged  thee,  we 
should  now  have  received  three  hundred  pieces 
instead  of  two  hundred."  His  companion  blushed 
to  think  his  secret  actions  should  thus  have  been 
disclosed. 

They  then  hastened  to  Leporius,  who  was  highly 
pleased  to  see  German.  Upon  entering,  the  latter 
fell  down  in  prayer,  and  forthwith  healed  the  noble- 
man and  all  his  family.  Then  he  visited  the  cottages 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  epidemic  raged, 
and  cured  every  one.  This  miracle  took  place  not 
far  from  Milan,  at  the  village  of  Niguarda,i  where 
a  Church  dedicated  to  St.  German  is  said  still  to 
bear  witness  to  his  visit.  This  had  necessarily 
caused  considerable  delay,  and  it  was  not  before 
the  third  day  that  he  was  able  to  set  out  again, 
accompanied  a  short  way  by  Leporius  himself. 

In  the  meantime  fame  had  given  notice  of  his 
progress  at  Ravenna,  where  he  was  expected  with 
great  anxiety.  Like  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  on  a 
similar  expedition  nineteen  years  after,  he  would 
descend  into  the  plains  of  the  Po,  following,  how- 
ever, the  course  of  the  yellow  Lambro  instead  of 
the  Tessin,  to  Placentia,  a  town  he  was  afterwards 
to  revisit  under  very  different  circumstances.  Then 
embarking  on  the  post-barges  of  the  Po,2  he  would 

1  Bosch,  not.  ad  locum  Const. 

'  "Cursoriam    sic    navigio    nomen."      Sid.  Apoll.    Ep.   v.    lib.   i. 
•Celoccs  et  holcadas,  quibus  excursum  per  alveum  Padi  faciebant." 
Cassiodorus  apud  Notas  in  Sid.  Apoll.  Sirmond. 
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pass  by  the  conflux  of  the  blue  Adda,  the  swift 
Adige,  the  sluggish  Mincio,  which  take  their  sources 
in  the  Ligurian  and  Euganean  mountains ;  his  eyes 
would  be  refreshed  by  the  shades  of  the  groves  of 
oaks  and  maple  trees  which  crown  their  banks, 
where  the  sweet  concert  of  birds  issued  at  the  same 
time  from  the  rushes  and  reeds  of  their  bed,  and 
the  thickets  and  bushes  which  so  closely  line  the 
way.  He  would,  like  Sidonius,  pass  under  the  walls 
of  Cremona,  and  perhaps  remember  Virgil's  verses  ; 
then  behold  at  a  little  distance  the  scene  of  Otho's 
single  act  of  heroism,  the  memorable  town  of  Brixil- 
lum,  and  at  last  arrive  by  one  of  the  many  mouths 
of  the  Po  in  sight  of  Ravenna. 

Ravenna,  we  are  told,  was  not  originally  a  Roman 
colony,  but  a  municipal  town,i  to  which  the  Romans 
granted  the  right  of  governing  itself  by  its  own 
laws,  the  privilege  of  having  the  same  offices  and 
dignities  as  the  Roman  people,  and  exemption  from 
all  kind  of  tribute.  Here  was  the  residence  of  the 
Praetor.  The  assemblies  of  the  provinces  were  held 
in  it,  and  a  large  fleet  filled  the  fine  harbour. 
Of  late  the  Roman  Emperors  had  been  much 
attached  to  this  town,  which  always  remained 
faithful.  Honorius  and  Valentinian  III.  had  fixed 
their  abode  here,  and  built  palaces.  In  subsequent 
times  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  made  it 
the  centre  of  his  new  kingdom  ;  and  till  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century  Ravenna  was  considered  the 
capital  of  Italy  and  the  seat  of  government.  The 
palace  and  sepulchre   of  Theodoric   may  still   be 

*  See  Not.  in  Sid.  Ap.  ed.  Lyons,  1836. 
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seen.i  u p^{  Ravenna,"  says  Sidonius,^  "you  might 
be  perplexed  to  know  whether  the  great  imperial 
street  which  traverses  it  connects  or  separates  the 
old  city  from  the  new  harbour.  Two  branches  of 
the  Po  circulate  through  the  town  and  divide  it. 
This  river,  which  was  drawn  off  from  the  principal 
stream  by  artificial  means,  has  been  divided  into 
various  channels,  which  flow  round  the  walls  of  the 
city  and  defend  it  from  external  attack,  and  again 
penetrate  into  the  interior  for  the  advantage  of  com- 
merce. Everything  here  is  in  favour  of  traffic  ; 
provisions  are  in  abundance.  Yet  when  the  salt 
waters  of  the  sea  enter  by  the  flood-gates  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  the  miry  waters  of  the  canals 
are  agitated  by  the  many  boats  which  pass  to  and 
fro,  and  the  mud  is  dug  up  by  the  poles  of  the 
sailors  who  steer  their  way  :  even  in  the  middle  of 
water  we  were  thirsty  ;  in  truth,  nowhere  is  the 
aqueduct  itself  quite  limpid,  nor  the  cistern  without 
impurities ;  much  less  is  there  a  fresh  source  or  a 
clean  well."  This,  of  course,  is  in  some  measure  a 
partial  description  of  the  majestic  Ravenna ;  and  a 
more  complete  idea  may  be  obtained  from  Gibbon  ;• 
yet  it  well  represents  the  great  feature  of  the  place, 
intersected  as  it  was  with  canals,  and  surrounded 
by  extensive  marshes  and  the  sea. 

German  had  managed  to  arrive  there  by  night,  to 
avoid  publicity ;  yet  the  people  were  on  the  look- 
out for  him,  and  he  did  not  enter  unobserved.  The 
chief  men  of  the  town  came  out  to  meet  him,  with 

*  Gibbon,  torn.  iv.  p.  28.     Knight's  Eccles.  Architect. 

*  Sid.  Apoll.  Epist.  5,  b.  i. 
'  Tom.  iv.  p.  27. 
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numbers  of  all  rank  and  age.     Among  these  was  St. 
Peter,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  surnamed  Chrysolo- 
gus,  from  his  eloquence,   and  well   known   in  the 
Church.     Of  him  it  is  that  the  following  interesting 
anecdote  has  been  preserved  in  the  Breviary  Service 
for  his  Festival,  the  4th  of  December.     "  In  his  ser- 
mons addressed  to  the  people,  his  language  was 
often  so  energetic,  that  the  vehemence  of  his  exer- 
tions sometimes  caused  his  voice  to  fail  all  at  once. 
This  happened   on  the   occasion  of  his  Discourse 
upon  the  Woman  that  had  the  issue  of  blood.     The 
inhabitants   of    Ravenna,   seeing    the    impediment 
which  had  suddenly  come  upon  him,  moved  with 
sympathy,  filled  the  place  with  such  earnest  lamen- 
tations   and   prayers    to    God,  that   afterwards   he 
returned  thanks  to  God  that  the  injury  which  his 
voice  and  discourse  had  received  had  been  turned 
to   such  a   demonstration  of  love."      The   Roman 
Breviary  has  besides  several  Lessons,  taken  from 
his  writings,  for  the    Festivals  of  other  Saints,  as 
many  are  aware.      Of  him  it  was  also  said  that  he 
literally  governed    his   Church   according    to    the 
Apostolic   precepts.^      His   life  in   the  Episcopate 
was  similar  to  that  which   he  had  led  before  his 
elevation  ;  for  he  had  been  a  monk.    He  was,  more- 
over, in  high  favour  with  the  Emperor  and  Empress. 
Six   other   Bishops  were   likewise   in   the  suite  of 
German,  but  their  names  are  not  given.     It  would 
require  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  seek  for 
the  great  St.  Leo  the  Pope  among  them.     He  was 
a  personal  friend   of   St.  Peter  Chrysologus,   and 

*  Constanlius,  §  70.    Bolland.    Tillemont,  torn.  xv.    Ughellus,  torn, 
ii.  p.  332. 
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much  in  request  at  the  Court  of  Ravenna,  which 
he  had  often  served  in  emergencies.  But  as  Con- 
stantius  is  silent,  it  is  more  probable  they  were 
suffragan  Bishops  of  St.  Peter,i  one  of  whom  might 
be  Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Imola,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Chrysologus,  to  whose  elevation  he  had  been 
instrumental.2 

As  soon  as  German  was  known  to  have  arrived, 
the  Empress  Placidia  sent  a  valuable  vessel  of 
silver  to  him,  filled  with  delicate  provisions,  without 
any  mixture  of  flesh.  Having  accepted  the  present, 
he  delivered  the  contents  to  his  followers  and  his 
clerical  attendants,  and  begged  leave  to  sell  the 
silver  vessel  for  the  sake  of  the  poor.  As  a  return 
to  the  Empress,  he  sent  her  a  little  wooden  dish, 
containing  some  barley  bread.  Placidia  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  action  of  German,  and  received 
with  deep  reverence  the  humble  platter  and  food  of 
the  Saint.  Afterwards  she  caused  the  wooden  dish 
to  be  chased  in  gold,  and  preserved  the  bread,  which 
became  afterwards  the  means  of  many  miraculous 
cures.* 

Galla  Placidia  was  mother  of  the  Emperor  Valen- 
tinian  III.  and  sister  of  the  late  Emperor  Honorius. 
Three  females  were  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  the 
government  in  the  Western  and  Eastern  Empires. 
Pulcheria  and  Eudocia,  the  sister  and  wife  of  the 
young  Theodosius,  reigned  supreme  at  Constanti- 
nople. Placidia,  taught  by  a  life  of  adventures  and 
troubles,  directed  the  affairs  of  the  West.      Her  son 

*  There  were  ten  suffragans  of  Ravenna. 
^  See  Ughellus,  torn.  ii.  p.  332,  ed.  1647. 
'  So  Tillemont  renders  the  passage.     Art.  de  St  Germain. 
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Valentinian  had  been  on  the  throne  since  425,  that 
is,  twenty-three  years.  Grandson  of  the  great 
Theodosius,  he  did  not  prove  that  the  talent  which 
misses  one  generation  returns  in  the  next.  "  His 
long  minority,"  says  Gibbon,  "  was  entrusted  to  the 
guardian  care  of  a  mother  who  might  assert  a 
female  claim  to  the  succession  of  the  Western 
Empire — Placidia ;  but  she  could  not  equal  the 
reputation  and  virtues  of  the  wife  and  sister  of 
Theodosius  (the  younger),  the  elegant  genius  of 
Eudocia,  the  wise  and  successful  policy  of  Pul- 
cheria.  The  mother  of  Valentinian  was  jealous  of 
the  power  which  she  was  incapable  of  exercising ; 
she  reigned  twenty-five  years  in  the  name  of  her 
son  ;  and  the  character  of  that  unworthy  Emperor 
gradually  countenanced  the  suspicion  that  Placidia 
had  enervated  his  youth  by  a  dissolute  education, 
and  studiously  diverted  his  attention  from  every 
manly  and  honourable  pursuit."  This  portrait  is 
here  given  chiefly  as  indicating  a  subject  for  candid 
inquiry,  should  a  mind  more  congenial  to  Christian 
and  Catholic  development  than  that  of  Gibbon  be 
turned  to  the  study  of  the  ambiguous  characters 
of  Placidia  and  Valentinian.  Constantius,  whose 
friend  Sidonius  Apollinaris  was  acquainted  with 
the  Court  of  Ravenna  as  well  as  any  of  his  age, 
positively  affirms  that  Placidia  and  Valentinian 
were  both  zealous  for  the  Catholic  faith,  and  though 
so  high  in  the  world,  were  ever  known  to  lower 
themselves  for  the  honour  of  God's  servants.  On 
the  occasion  we  are  now  interested  in,  it  is  certain 
they  were  foremost  in  showing  the  greatest  respect 
to  German;    nor  could  it  be   said   that   Ambrose, 
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when  suing  for  a  guilty  province  at  the  Court  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  had  met  with  more  deference 
and  considerateness  than  now  was  evinced  by  the 
grandson  of  that  prince  to  the  advocate  of  the 
Armoricans. 

Some  short  time,  it  appears,  elapsed  before  he 
found  a  favourable  opportunity  of  laying  the  cause 
of  this  people  before  Valentinian.  One  day  as  he 
was  walking  in  one  of  the  broadest  streets  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  persons,  he  passed  by  the 
gates  of  the  prison,  then  filled  with  many  who  had 
been  doomed  to  die  or  suffer  some  severe  penalty. 
Hearing  that  German  was  passing  by,  they  all  at 
once  raised  a  loud  cry.  He  inquired  the  cause, 
and  called  for  the  doorkeepers,  who  had  concealed 
themselves,  and  learnt  from  them  that  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  contending  factions  at  court  had  occa- 
sioned a  recent  importation  of  these  unhappy 
victims  into  the  state  prisons.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  period  will  be 
able  to  understand  how  many  acts  of  tyranny  were 
then  executed  in  the  imperial  name,  though  in  fact 
they  emanated  from  subordinate  ministers  and 
officers.  When  German  saw  that  it  was  useless  to 
seek  for  mercy  elsewhere,  he  had  recourse  to  that 
Divine  aid  which  had  so  often  been  present  with 
him.  He  advanced  towards  the  prison  and  fell 
down  in  prayer.  It  was  not  long  before  its  efficacy 
was  manifested.  The  bars  and  bolts  of  the  gates 
were  suddenly  loosened,  and  a  number  of  prisoners 
came  forth  with  their  chains  unfastened,  which  they 
held  up  to  the  view  of  the  multitude.  Prisons  are 
made  for  the  lawless,  and   for   the   protection   of 
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justice  and  peace;  in  this  case,  says  Constantius, 
law  seemed  to  be  justified  in  the  violation  of  its 
securities.  The  released  men  then,  together  with 
German  and  the  whole  multitude,  proceeded  to  the 
Church  to  return  thanks. 

The  fame  of  his  miracles  daily  spread ;  people 
came  from  all  sides.  The  sick  and  infirm  were 
healed.  It  seemed  that  the  gift  of  Christ  obtained 
more  virtue  as  German  was  drawing  to  the  close 
of  his  life.  The  seven  Bishops  before  mentioned, 
among  whom  was  St.  Peter  Chrysologus,  hardly 
ever  left  his  side.  They  were  alike  filled  with 
astonishment  at  the  incessant  mortifications  he 
practised  and  the  wonderful  miracles  he  per- 
formed. And  their  testimony,  which  is  of  the 
highest  character,  as  Constantius  expressly  de- 
clares, is  corroborative  of  the  evidence  for  his 
miracles  which  are  proved  from  so  many  other 
sources.^ 

There  was  a  man  about  the  court  who  acted  as 
chief  secretary  to  the  Patrician  Segisvultus.^  He 
had  a  son  that  was  dying  of  low  fever.  The 
physicians  had  given  him  over,  and  his  parents 
were  in  the  utmost  affliction.  At  last  they  be- 
thought themselves  of  seeking  help  from  the  Bishop 
of  Auxerre.  Their  son  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
live.  They  came  with  their  relations  and  friends 
and  humbly  implored  his  assistance.  The  Bishops, 
his  companions,  joined  in  the  request.  He  then 
hastened  to  visit  the  dying  youth.  While  they 
were  going,  a  messenger  came  to  say  that  the  son 

1  **  Hi  testes  opcrum  illius  muliis  temporibus  fuere.'* 
'  "Qui  turn  patritii  Segisvulti  cancellis  praerat." 
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of  Volusianus  (for  so  the  Secretary  was  called)  was 
dead,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  any  need  of 
troubling  the  holy  man.  The  other  Bishops,  how- 
ever, would  not  let  him  stop,  but  earnestly  bid  him 
perfect  the  work  of  mercy.  They  found  the  body 
lifeless;  the  heat  of  nature  had  gone,  the  corpse 
was  cold  as  stone.  They  then  offered  up  a  prayer 
for  the  rest  of  his  soul,i  and  were  on  the  point  of 
returning,  when  the  bystanders  began  to  weep  and 
bewail  bitterly.  The  Bishops  then  entreated  him 
to  pray  the  Lx)rd  in  behalf  of  the  bereaved  parents, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  youth.  He  hesitated 
long  ;  if  we  except  the  uncertain  miracle  performed 
in  the  company  of  St.  Anian,  near  Orleans,  this  was 
the  first  call  upon  his  power  for  raising  a  dead 
man.  Such  a  deed  had  scarcely  been  known  in 
ecclesiastical  history.  However,  we  are  told,  his 
feelings  of  compassion  and  charity,  combined  with 
that  confidence  which  so  long  a  life  of  faith  pro- 
duced, urged  him  to  make  the  trial.  He  removed 
the  crowd,  as  when  his  Master  had  raised  the 
daughter  of  Jairus ;  then,  like  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
he  knelt  down  over  the  corpse.  His  tears  fell  in 
abundance,  and  he  called  instantly  upon  the  name 
of  Christ.  In  the  meantime  the  dead  youth  began 
to  move,  and  by  degrees  the  limbs  recovered  their 
animation.  The  eyes  sought  the  light,  the  fingers 
began  to  bend,  the  tongue  to  falter.  Then  German 
arose  from  prayer  and  raised  up  the  youth,  who, 
like  Lazarus,  might  be  said  "  to  have  slept  but  not 
unto  death."  He  sat  up,  drew  his  breath,  stretched 
himself,  looked  around.    At  last  his  whole  strength 


^  "  Depositaquc  pro  animae  requie  oratione. 
VOL.   II. 
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returned.     Great  was  the  joy  of  his  parents,  loud 
were  the  acclamations  of  the  people.     The  end  of 
German  was  near  at  hand;  this  miracle  was  a  kind  of 
type  of  the  glory  which  was  soon  to  be  given  to  him. 
There  was  yet  another  about  the  court  who  had 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  him.     This  was  a  pupil  of 
the  Eunuch  Acholius/  who  held  the  chief  office  of 
Chamberlain.     He  had  brought  vp  the  young  man 
with  great  care,  and  imbued  him  with  a  love  for 
letters.     An  evil  spirit  however  crushed  his  ener- 
gies;    every   month    at    the    moon's    full   he   was 
seized  with  what  is  called  the  falling  sickness,  of 
which  there  is  frequent  mention  in  ancient  history .2 
Ciesar,  according  to   Plutarch,  was  subject  to  it ; 
and  there  have  been  some  who   thought  St.  Paul 
was  liable  to  it.^    All  the  authority  of  the  imperial 
household    was    used    to    obtain   German's   help. 
Accordingly,  when   he   had    examined   the   young 
man,  contrary  to  his  practice  (for  he  was  wont  to 
expel  the  most  furious  spirits  by  simple  imposition 
of  hands),  he  deferred   purifying   him   to   another 
day.     The  malign  influence  had  made  the  unfor- 
tunate  young  man  a  very  receptacle,  as  it  were, 
of  Satan's  operations.     German  desired  he  might 
be  left  alone  with  him  for  the  night.     In  the  same 
night  the  evil  spirit   came   out  of   him,  wallowing 
and  confessing  that  it  had  dwelt  in  him  since  his 
earliest  years.    The  young  man  thus   restored  to 
health  soon  returned  to  his  station  in  the  palace. 

1  Or  Scolius.    Bodl.  MS.    In  this  MS.  here  follows  a  story  ref  5  red  by 
Bosch,  to  Hericus's  Works.    It  is  also  found  in  the  Codex  Chifflet.,  but 
in  a  diflferent  place.      It  is  here  omitted  as  unimportant  and  uncertain. 
2*'  Caduca  allisione  prosternit."  »  Bishop  Bull,  Scrm. 
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The  time  was  come  when  he  deemed  it  season- 
able to  explain  the  object  of  his  journey.  His 
negotiations  with  the  Emperor  and  Empress  proved 
successful ;  and  he  might  have  carried  home  their 
pardon  to  the  Armoricans,  with  terms  of  peace. 
But  while  he  was  interceding  for  them,  the  news 
came  that  this  restless  people  had  again  revolted. 
The  efforts  he  had  made  were  thus  rendered  void, 
and  the  Emperor  was  greatly  irritated  at  their 
conduct.  A  learned  and  ingenious  writer,^  whose 
chronological  views  alone  need  here  be  suspected, 
conjectures  with  great  probability  that  the  reasons 
which  might  induce  the  Armoricans  to  thwart  the 
negotiations  of  their  deputy  were  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing. Aetius,  the  Patrician,  their  great  enemy 
and  dread,  was  at  this  time  embarrassed  with  his 
war  against  the  Franks,  who,  under  their  king 
Clodion,  were  then  making  an  invasion  into  the 
north  of  Gaul,  where  they  had  taken  possession  of 
Cambray  and  Tournay.  Secondly,  the  extreme 
misery  of  all  who  lived  within  the  Roman  dominion, 
except  the  nobles  and  chief  men,  and  the  continual 
reinforcements  which  daily  desertions  brought  to 
the  Armorican  confederacy,  would  at  the  same 
time  raise  their  expectations  of  success  in  rebellion, 
and  make  them  still  more  averse  to  further  con- 
nection with  the  Empire.  Moreover,  it  appears 
there  was  a  very  general  feeling  abroad  that  the 
duration  of  the  Roman  power,  as  foretold  by  the 
ancient  pagan  oracles,  was  now  about  to  expire. 
Lastly,  the  officers  and  auxiliaries  appear  to  have 

»  L*Abbe  Dubos,  Etablissement  de  la  Monarchie  Fran9aise,  torn,  u 
P-393- 
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taken  an  unfair  advantage   of  the  suspension   of 
arms,  in  order  to  form  underhand  a  party  within 
the  Armorican  republic,  with  a  view  to  an  easier 
conquest  hereafter.      Whether   Eochar,  with   that 
inconsistency  which   is  so  frequent  after   sudden 
revivals  of  conscience,  and  that  natural  tendency 
of  a  Barbarian  to  gratify  whatever  impression  was 
uppermost,  violated  his  sacred  engagements  with 
German  and  gave  fresh  alarm  to  the  Armoricans, 
we  are  not  strictly  informed.     It  might  seem  indeed 
that  this   latter  people   trifled  with   the  character 
of  their  ambassador.     But  the  case  requires  con- 
sideration.   The  pardon  and  favour  of  the  Court  of 
Ravenna,  though  the  most  easily  obtained,  was  not 
after  all  the  main  point  to  be  gained.    When  there 
are  many  degrees  of   authority,   it   is  the   nearest 
to   themselves  which  men  are   most  interested  in 
conciliating.     As  long  as  Aetius  and  the  Alani  re- 
mained in   their   neighbourhood,  the  Armoricans 
would  ever  have  to  fear.     It  was  also  an  impolitic 
measure,  though  the  only  one  practicable,  to  apply 
to  the  Court  of  Ravenna  instead  of  Aetius.     How- 
ever, the  revolt  of  the  nation  was  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  a  severe  chastisement  at  the  hands  of 
their  enemies.^     Still  up  to  the  great  invasion  of  the 
Huns  in  451,  the  Armoricans  had  not  been  entirely 
subdued,  and  continued  to  give  no  little  anxiety 
to  the  vigilant  Patrician.     But  when  this  scourge  of 
God  threatened  Gaul,  political  animosities  were  laid 
aside,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  united 
against  Attila  and  his  forces.^    And  now  to  return. 


1  Constantius. 


2  Dubos,  torn.  i.  p.  439-441. 
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One  morning  after  the  celebration  of  mass  (the 
expression  belongs  to  the  original)  St.  German 
was  discoursing  upon  subjects  of  religion  with  the 
Bishops  that  waited  on  him.  In  the  middle  of  the 
conversation  he  said  to  them  :  "  I  commend  to  you, 
beloved  brethren,  my  death.  Methought,  during 
the  sleep  of  the  night,  I  received  from  our  Lord 
the  provisions  for  a  journey ;  and  when  I  asked 
the  cause  of  this  journey,  *  Fear  not,'  He  said,  *  I 
send  thee  to  thy  proper  country,  to  no  foreign 
land  ;  there  thou  shalt  have  eternal  rest  and  peace.'  " 
The  Bishops  then  endeavoured  to  interpret  the 
dream  otherwise  ;  but  he  continued  to  refer  it  to 
his  death  :  "  I  well  know  what  that  country  is 
which  God  promises  to  His  servants."  His  fore- 
sight was  not  at  fault.  A  few  days  after,  on  the 
25th  of  July,  448,  A.D.,  he  was  taken  seriously  ill. 
When  he  grew  no  better,  but  ever  worse,  the  whole 
city  was  moved.  It  was  clear  death  was  now 
approaching  with  rapid  strides,  as  if  to  spare  him, 
who  had  died  for  thirty  years  to  the  world,  the 
sufferings  of  a  protracted  departure.  Among  the 
numbers  who  came  to  pay  their  last  respects  to 
him  while  alive  was  the  Empress  Placidia.     Putting 
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aside  the  grandeur  of  her  rank,  she  hastened  to 
visit  his  bedside.  She  then  promised  to  grant 
whatever  he  should  ask.  Upon  one  thing  he  laid 
great  stress  :  his  body  was  to  be  restored  to  his 
native  country  ;  nor  was  it  a  request  which  Placidia 
was  inclined  to  accept.  He  was  not  however  re- 
fused. In  the  meantime  multitudes  came  to  visit 
the  dying  Saint  by  night  and  by  day.  During  the 
seven  days  of  his  sickness  there  was  a  choir  at  his 
bedside  singing  Psalms.  On  the  seventh  day,  says 
Constantius,  the  31st  of  July,  the  happy  and  blessed 
soul  of  German  was  carried  up  to  heaven.^  He 
had  been  Bishop  thirty  years  and  twenty-five  days. 
His  inheritance  was  then  divided.  The  chief 
claimants  were  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress,  his 
mother,  and  the  Bishops.  His  relics  were  esteemed 
worth  all  other  riches,  and  each  one  endeavoured 
out  of  the  little  the  Saint  had  to  leave  to  obtain 
something.  Placidia  got  the  little  box  which  en- 
closed the  relics  of  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs  which 
German  wore  at  his  breast,  and  with  which  he  had 
performed  miracles.  St.  Peter  Chrysologus  took 
for  himself  the  monk's  hood,^  with  the  hair-cloth 
which  touched  his  skin.^  The  other  Bishops,  in 
order  to  obtain  some  small  legacy,  were  content 
to  tear  the  garments  which  remained  ;  one  took  the 
overcoat,*  another  the  belt ;  two  divided  the  tunic, 
two  others  the  coarse  cloth  ^  on  which  he  lay. 


*  See  ult.  §  Const.    Bodl.    MS.   and  Bolland.      Robert,   Monach. 
Chron.  Ed.  1609,  Trecis. 

*  CucuUa.  '  Cum  interiori  cilicio. 

*  Pallium,  not  the  pall  apparently,  as  he  was  not  Metropolitan. 
'  Sagulum  vid.  supra,  p.  54,  Not. 
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The  magnificence  of  the  funeral  procession  dis- 
played the  zeal  of  the  court  and  city.  All  came 
forward  to  contribute.  Acholius,  the  Eunuch  of 
the  royal  chamber,  whose  pupil  had  been  healed 
by  German,  presented  costly  spices  to  embalm  his 
body.  The  Empress  Placidia  covered  it  with  a 
rich  dress,  with  the  Eagle  and  the  imperial  arms 
designed  upon  it,  in  which  silk,  a  very  precious 
material  at  that  time,  was  combined  with  fine 
embroidery,^  and  had  it  placed  in  a  coffin  of  cypress 
wood ;  both  which  were  long  after  preserved  at 
Auxerre,  and  seen  by  Hericus.  The  Emperor  paid 
the  expenses  of  the  translation  to  Gaul,  and  con- 
ferred a  munificent  largess  upon  the  clerical  and 
lay  attendants  of  the  departed  Saint.  The  cere- 
monies in  use  for  the  translation  of  a  corpse  were 
then  performed  by  the  Bishops  who  had  been  with 
him  in  his  last  hours.  At  the  head  of  these  was 
the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  St.  Peter  Chrysologus. 
The  Church  has  subjects  of  glory  and  exultation 
which  seem  singular  to  the  world.  Among  them 
is  the  honour  of  burying  Saints  and  attending  their 
last  hours.  "To  St.  Peter,"  says  the  Breviary,  "the 
honour  was  granted  of  burying  two  Saints  who 
died  at  Ravenna,  Barbatian  the  Presbyter,  and 
German,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  whose  bodies  he  em- 
balmed with  costly  ointments."  After  the  prepara- 
tions were  concluded,  messengers  were  sent  before 
the  funeral  procession  to  prepare  the  due  solemnities 
wherever  he  should  pass.^ 

The  procession  then  set  off.     Its  splendour  and 

*  Constantius  et  Hericus  de  Miraculis.     Bosch.  Comm. 

»  This  phrase  of  Const,  is  tlius  explained  by  Hericus  de  Mir.  §  27. 
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pomp  were  almost  unequalled.  A  vast  concourse 
of  people  followed.  It  arrived  at  Placentia  by 
night.  The  coffin  was  deposited  in  the  Cathedral, 
and  a  vigil  instituted,  during  which  religious  offices 
were  performed.  Then  a  woman,  an  inhabitant  of 
Placentia,  who  had  a  palsy,  and  had  lost  the  use  of 
her  limbs,  requested  the  permission  to  lie  under 
the  coffin ;  and  in  this  position  she  remained  till 
the  return  of  day.  Early  the  coffin  was  taken  up, 
and  the  woman  rose.  She  had  recovered  the 
soundness  of  her  body,  and  to  the  amazement  of 
all  walked  on  with  the  rest  of  the  people  who 
followed  the  funeral  march. 

St.  German,  when  he  before  passed  through 
Vercelli,  had  given  a  promise  to  the  Bishop  of 
that  town,  probably  St.  Albinus,  that  he  would  on 
his  return  from  Ravenna  dedicate  a  new  Church. 
When,  therefore,  says  Hericus,  the  Bishop  heard 
of  his  death,  he  proceeded  to  consecrate  it  himself. 
According  to  custom,  he  gave  orders  that  the 
candles  should  be  lighted.  But  it  was  in  vain  ; 
the  candles  could  not  be  lighted,  the  servants  tried 
repeatedly  without  effect.  This  lasted  for  several 
days,  and  the  Bishop  was  finally  forced  to  desist. 
In  the  meantime  news  arrived  that  the  procession 
was  approaching.  St.  Albinus  went  out  to  meet 
it,  and  brought  the  coffin  into  the  new  Church. 
Scarcely  had  it  entered  when  the  whole  Church 
in  an  instant  lighted  up.  The  Bishop  perceived  the 
signal  for  the  dedication  was  now  given,  and  he 
performed  it.  The  name  of  this  Church  we  are 
told  is  at  present  St.  Eusebius. 

And  now  the  procession  moved  on  again.    The 
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natives  of  Gaul  having  heard  of  German's  decease, 
flocked  to  meet  the  body  of  him  whom  they  con- 
sidered a  patron  Saint  of  their  land.^  At  the 
passage  of  the  Alps  a  large  multitude  were  ready 
to  escort  him  into  Gaul.^  Each  one  pressed  for- 
ward to  have  the  honour  of  bearing  the  coffin  ;  and 
thus  it  was  borne  along  by  successive  carriers, 
while  the  rest  filled  the  air  with  hymns  and  ex- 
clamations of  thanksgiving.  The  way  was  covered 
with  memorials  which  attested  the  progress  of  the 
body.  The  ardour  of  the  people  facilitated  the 
passage  of  the  Alps.^  Some  were  busied  in  level- 
ling the  roads,  others  filled  the  precipices,  and 
restored  the  decayed  bridges.  Many  brought  offer- 
ings of  money  to  defray  the  expenses.  A  great 
number  of  lights  shone  in  the  procession  both  by 
day  and  by  night,  challenging  even  the  rays  of  the 
sun  with  their  brightness.*  Among  those  who 
came  to  meet  the  corpse  was  one  Saturnus,  a 
presbyter  and  disciple  of  German.  He  was  noted 
for  his  sanctity,  and  lived  in  terms  of  great  intimacy 
with  his  master.  By  his  order  he  had  remained  at 
Auxerre,  while  German  repaired  to  Ravenna.  On 
the  day  in  which  the  latter  died,  an  angel  is  said 
to  have  revealed  his  decease  to  Saturnus.  Upon 
which  he  imparted  the  sad  intelligence  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Auxerre,  who  accompanied  in  great 
numbers  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  An  ancient  in- 
scription on  marble,  preserved  at  Auxerre  in  the 
time  of  Hericus,  bore  witness  to  this  fact. 

But  perhaps  the  most  touching  circumstance  of 


*  Const.  §  76. 

*  Const. 


2  Hericus,  31,  32. 
*  Ibid. 
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the  procession  was  the  following.  It  will  have  been 
remarked  that  the  corpse  advanced  but  slowly,  as 
it  was  borne  on  men's  shoulders,  and  consequently 
a  multitude  of  ardent  persons  were  enabled  to 
accompany  from  every  town  the  escort  for  some 
distance.  But  the  names  of  five  females  have 
been  preserved  who  followed  on  foot  the  body 
the  whole  way  from  Ravenna.  They  were  all 
virgins,  and  some,  if  not  all,  sisters.  They  were 
called  St.  Magnentia,  St.  Palladia,  St.  Camilla,  St. 
Maxima,  St.  Porcaria.^  The  three  first  died,  one 
after  the  other,  before  they  reached  the  term  of 
their  pilgrimage.  A  solemn  burial  was  performed 
for  them  at  the  high-road  side,  and  Churches  soon 
after  were  erected  over  their  remains,  and  dedicated 
to  them,  where  many  miracles  were  performed. 
The  two  others  endured  the  fatigue,  and  arrived  at 
Auxerre  to  see  the  body  of  German  interred.  St. 
Maxima,  one  of  these,  was  subsequently  buried 
near  the  Church  at  Auxerre,  where  German  lay. 
The  remains  of  St.  Porcaria,  the  other,  were  de- 
posited nine  miles  from  the  town,  and  were  famous 
for  the  miraculous  cures  which  there  took  place. 
Till  very  late,  we  learn  there  was  an  ancient  tomb 
existing,^  in  which  the  body  of  St.  Magnentia,  one 
of  those  who  died  on  the  road,  had  been  laid,  and 
upon  which  there  was  the  representation  of  this 
holy  virgin,  dying  in  a  bed  surrounded  by  other 
virgins.  And  a  monument  which  existed  in  1567, 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  German,  according  to  the 
official  statement  of  the  then  Bishop  of  Auxerre, 

^  Hericus  de  Mir.  §  33. 

^  Bosch.  Not.  apud  Bolland. 


bore  this  inscription  :  "  Here  lies  the  body  of  the 
Lady  St.  Maxima,  Virgin,  who  accompanied  the 
body  of  St.  German  from  Ravenna  to  this  monas- 
tery, together  with  St.  Palladia,  St.  Magnentia,  St. 
Camilla,  and  St.  Porcaria."  From  which  it  appears 
these  holy  virgins  were  persons  of  rank. 

At  last  the  body  arrived  at  Auxerre.  Fifty-three 
days,  s^ys  Hericus,^  had  elapsed  since  German  died 
at  Ravenna.  On  the  22nd  of  September  the  pro- 
cession entered  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen,  accom- 
panied by  the  whole  population  of  the  town.  Here 
was  the  episcopal  throne.  During  ten  successive 
days  the  corpse  there  lay  exposed  ;  religious  offices 
were  continued  all  the  while.  When  all  the  rites 
preparatory  to  inhuming  were  completed,  the  coffin 
was  committed  to  the  sepulchre  on  the  ist  of 
October,  448,  A.D.,  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude 
of  strangers,  as  well  as  inhabitants  of  Auxerre, 
among  whom,  says  Hericus,  there  were  many 
Bishops  and  Priests  from  distant  provinces— per- 
haps St.  Lupus,  St.  Hilary,  St.  Severus,  St.  Anian, 
St.  Eucher — the  friends  of  the  departed  Saint.  The 
place  of  the  burial  was  not  the  Church  of  St. 
Stephen,  where  the  Exposition  had  taken  place, 
but  an  oratory  or  chapel,  in  one  of  those  estates 
which  he  had  given  up  to  the  Church  when  he 
parted  with  his  patrimony  and  other  possessions. 
This  chapel  was  dedicated  to  St.  Maurice,  and 
German  had  appointed  the  Presbyter  Saturnus,  the 
same  who  came  out  to  meet  the  procession,  to 
perform  the  ecclesiastical  duties  in  it.    This  place, 

M  34,  §  37. 
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says  Constantius,  ever  showed,  by  the  miracles 
which  were  henceforth  manifested  there,  that 
German  in  glory  was  still  alive  with  his  Church. 

The  ist  of  October,  the  day  of  his  Deposition, 
seems  to  have  been,. in  primitive  times,  the  principal 
Festival  of  the  Saint,i  especially  in  Gaul  and  Britain. 
The  31st  of  July  2  was  next,  if  not  quite  equal,  in  the 
honour  with  which  it  was  observed,  and,  in  process 
of  time,  it  has  come  to  supersede  the  former,  except 
at  Auxerre,  where  these  two  Festivals,  with  four 
others  in  the  course  of  the  year,  are  still  kept  with 
great  solemnities. 

1  Martyrol.  Antissiod.  175 1. 

*  See  Bede,  Martyrol.  and  Calend. 


CHAPTER    XXVII 


HIS  CANONISATION 


The  history  of  St.  German  alive  is  thus  resumed  in 
four  verses  of  Bede's  Ephemeris,  or  Calendar  : — ^ 

"  Germanusque  simul  doctrina  insignis  et  actu, 
Turn  propriam  munil  meritis  Antissiodorum, 
Qui  Oceano  fidei  refugas  et  dogma  nefandum 
Reppulit,  et  signis  te  picta  Britannia  texit." 

For  deeds  and  doctrine  German  far  renowned, 

Auxerre,  his  native  city,  raised  on  high, 

The  Ocean  crossed,  to  probe  the  faith  unsound  ; 

Then  stemming  proud  Pelagius'  impious  lie, 

Anon  the  verdant  plains  of  Britain  fair, 

He  covered  o'er  with  signs  and  wonders  rare. 

The  history  of  St.  German  ^m^— that  is,  of  the 
effects  which  were  owing  to  his  presence  in  the 
spirit  among  the  flock  he  had  tended  alive — would 
embrace  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  centuries. 
Among  the  early  testimonies  which  redound  to  his 
honour,  that  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Franks,  St. 
Remy,  must  not  be  omitted.^  About  a  century 
after,  it  is  said,  from  the  great  veneration  which  he 
had  for  German  of  Auxerre,  he  erected  a  Church  in 
tribute  to  him,  where  he  destined  his  own  remains 

1  Calend.  Octob. 
Martyr.  Antiss.  sub  nom.  Remigii. 
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to   be  deposited  ;    and  it  became  famous  for  the 
miracles  there  performed. 

But  still  more  honourable  to  our  Saint,  whose 
rank  in  the  sacred  Calendar  is  that  of  Confessor 
and  Bishop  (Pontificis),  is  the  very  ancient  office 
called  the  Mass  of  St.  German,  which  Cardinal 
Bona  has  published  from  an  old  manuscript,  and 
which  used  to  be  celebrated,  not  long  after  German's 
death,  annually  on  his  Festival  in  Gaul.  The  uni- 
formity of  the  Canon  has,  as  yet,  not  been  every- 
where enforced,  and  Churches  seem  to  have  had 
the  privilege  of  either  adopting  uses  of  their  own, 
or  of  inserting  sections  and  prayers  into  the  most 
received  form  of  Mass.^  The  following  document 
seems  to  be  a  specimen  of  the  latter  : — ^ 

MASS  OF  ST.  GERMAN.  MISSA  ST.  GERMANI. 


Preface. 
Dearly  beloved  brethren,  let 
us  celebrate  with  ready  devo- 
tion this  august  and  sacred 
day,  imploring  humbly  the 
mercy  of  our  Lord,  that  we 
who  cannot  indeed  equal  the 
deeds  may  be  enabled,  at  least, 
to  follow  the  footsteps  and  imi- 
tate the  Faith  of  the  blessed 
Bishop  and  Confessor  German, 
whose  example  we  admire. 


Pr/efatio. 
Venerabilem  diem  atque 
sublimem,  Fratres  carissimi, 
prompt^  devotione  celebremus, 
misericordiam  Domini  nostri 
suppliciter  exorantes,  ut  Bea- 
tissimi  Gcrmani  Antistitis  et 
Confessoris  sui,  cujus  exem- 
pla  miramur,  etsi  aequari  fac- 
tis  ejus  non  possumus,  saltem 
vestigia  sequi,  et  fidem  nobis 
contingat  imitari. 


Collect.  Collectio. 

We  give  Thee  thanks,  Al-  Gratias  tibi  agimus  Omni- 
mighty  God,  for  the  wonderful  potens  Deus  pro  virtutibus 
gifts  (virtutibus)  of  the  blessed    Beatissimi  Germani  Antistitis 

1  Card.  Bona.  De  Rebus  Lit.  93.  Ed.  4to. 
'  The  titles  are  part  of  the  document. 
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German,  Thy  Bishop,  which 
Thou,  Almighty  Father,  didst 
justly  grant  unto  him,  because 
he  loved  Thee,  in  his  Apos- 
tolical profession,  more  than 
all  things.  He  cast  away  riches 
from  him,  that  by  poverty  of 
spirit  he  might  ascend  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  He  ob- 
served meekness,  that  he  might 
through  the  spirit  inherit  the 
earth  in  the  flesh.  He  was 
pleased  to  mourn  in  this  world, 
that  he  might  enjoy  heavenly 
consolation  from  the  abund- 
ance of  Thy  bounty.  He  hun- 
gered and  thirsted  after  right- 
eousness, that  he  might  be 
filled  with  Thy  word  ;  he  was 
ever  merciful  {or  he  ever  gave 
alms  to  the  poor  eleemosynam 
jugiter  fecit),  that  he  might  con- 
tinually obtain  Thy  mercy,  not 
only  for  himself  but  for  others 
also.  Purity  of  heart  he  culti- 
vated, that  he  might  see  Thee. 
He  preserved  the  Faith,  that  he 
might  be  united  with  Thy  chil- 
dren in  brotherly  communion. 
By  whose  intercession  we  pray. 
{Here  two  lines  are  erased^ 

After  the  Names. 

Having  heard  the  names  of 
those  who  make  their  obla- 
tions, let  us  implore  the  long- 
suffering  clemency  of  God,  that 
these  oblations  of  His  people, 
which  we  offer  up  in  honour  of 
the  Blessed  Bishop  and  Con- 


tui,  quas  ei  Pater  omnipotens 
non  immerito  tribuisti,  quia  te 
Apostolici  confessione  rebus 
omnibus  plus  amavit  ;  discussit 
a  se  divitias,  ut  paupertate 
spiritOs  coelorum  regna  con- 
scenderet  :  mansuetudinem  te- 
nuit,  ut  terram  sui  corporis 
spiritualiter  possideret.  Neque 
delectatus  est  in  saeculo,  ut 
coelestem  consolationem  ex 
muneris  tui  largitate  percip- 
eret :  justitiam  esurivit  atque 
sitivit,  ut  tuis  saturaretur  elo- 
quiis  :  eleemosynam  jugiter 
fecit,  ut  indesinenter  non 
tantum  sibi,  sed  et  caeteris 
pietatis  tuae  misericordiam 
obtineret  :  puritatem  cordis 
habuit,  ut  te  videret  :  fidem 
servavit,  ut  filiis  tuis  fra- 
temi  se  participatione  conjun- 
geret.  Per  cujus  interventum 
precamur.  .  .  . 
{Desunt  hie  duce  linecB  abrasce.) 


Post  Nomina. 

Auditis  nominibus  offeren- 
tium,  indeficientem  divinam 
clementiam  deprecemur,  ut  has 
oblationes  plebis,  quas  in  ho- 
norem  Beatissimi  Germani 
Antistitis  et  Confessoris  of- 
ferimus  .  . .  {deest  aliquid)  Sig- 
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fessor  German  .  .  .  {something 
here  wanting)  Let  us  celebrate 
this  solemn  and  high  day,  with 
the  unshaken  liberty  of  that 
Faith  which  he  defended  with 
constant  purpose,  in  order  that 
the  strength  of  his  patience  .  .  . 
(Here  also  two  lines  are  erased.) 
Let  us  also  pray  for  the 
spirits  of  those  that  are  dear  to 
us,  the  number  and  names  of 
whom  the  same  Almighty  God 
knoweth  that  He  may  be  mind- 
ful of  all,  and  remit  the  sins 
of  all.  Through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord. 


natum  diem  hodiernae  solem- 
nitatis  celebremus  cum  in- 
concuss^  fidei  libertate,  quam 
ille  constanti  mente  defen- 
dit,  ut  robur  patientiae  ejus  .  .  . 
{Desunt  hie  etiam  ducB  linece 
abrasce.) 

Oremus  etiam  et  pro  spiriti- 
bus  carorum  nostrorum,  quo- 
rum idem  Omnipotens  Deus  et 
numerum  novit  et  nomina,  ut 
omnium  memoriam  faciat,  om- 
nium peccata  dimittat.  Per 
Dominum  nostrum  Jesum 
Christum. 


Collect  at  the  Salutation 
OF  Peace,  Pax  Vobiscum.^ 

God,  for  whose  sacred  name 
Thy  blessed  Bishop,  German, 
desired  to  endure  persecution 
for  righteousness'  sake,  inso- 
much that,  though  he  did 
not  suffer  martyrdom,  he  yet 
reached  forward  to  it  by  faith, 
and  feared  not  to  subject  him- 
self to  the  hatred  and  slander- 
ings  of  men,  so  as  he  might 
obtain  an  abundant  reward  in 
heaven,  and  attain  unto  those 
great  blessings  of  the  Gospel ; 
we  pray  Thee,  by  his  inter- 
cession, to  grant  that  peace  to 
Thy  Church  henceforth  for 
ever  which  he  loved  on  earth, 
according  to  Thy  command. 
Through  our  Lord. 


COLLECTIO   AD    PACEM. 

Deus,  pro  cujus  sacro  nom- 
ine Beatus  Germanus  Antistes 
tuus  desideravit  persecutionem 
pati  propter  justitiam,  ut  etsi 
martyrium  non  perferret,  fide 
tamen  pertenderet :  nee  timeret 
odiis  hominum  et  maledicti- 
onibus  subjacere,  dummodo 
mercedem  copiosum  conseque- 
retur  in  coelo,  et  ad  illas  bea- 
tudines  Evangelicas  perve- 
niret  ;  te  per  hujus  interven- 
tum  precamur,  ut  pacem  quam 
te  jubente  dilexit  in  saeculo, 
perpetualiter  Ecclesiae  possi- 
dendam  tribuas  in  futuro.  Per 
Dominum  nostrum. 


^  See  Ducange  ad  voc.  Osculum.     See  also  Bingham,  xiii.  8.  13. 
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Preface  to  the  Canon 
OF  the  Mass.* 

It  is  meet  and  right ;  it  is 
very  meet  and  right  that  we 
should  give  thanks  unto  Thee, 
and  sing  praises  to  Thy  Fa- 
therly kindness  {pietati  tua) 
in  honour  of  Thy  glorious 
Priest  German,  both  Bishop  and 
Confessor,  and  that  we  should 
offer  up  our  petitions,  and  re- 
count his  great  gifts,  which 
Thou,  O  Lord,  Father  Al- 
mighty, justly  didst  grant  unto 
him,  because  in  his  Apostolical 
profession  he  loved  Thee  more 
than  all  things,  &c.  (The  words 
are  repeated  from  the  first  Col- 
lect^ then  is  added.)  He  loved 
Thee,  O  Lord,  with  all  his 
heart,  and  with  all  his  mind, 
and  with  all  his  soul,  and  he 
loved  his  neighbour  as  himself ; 
that,  as  the  whole  law  and  the 
prophets  hang  ui>on  these  two 
precepts,  he  might  attain  unto 
those  blessings  of  the  Gospel 
which  we  have  recounted.  And 
whereas  Thou,  O  Lord  Jesus 


Contest atio  Miss^e. 

Dignum  et  justum  est ;  ver^ 
sequum  et  justum  est  nos  tibi 
gratias  agere,  et  pietati  tuae 
in  honorem  summi  sacerdotis 
tui  Germani  Episcopi  et  Con- 
fessoris  laudes  canere,  vota 
persolvere,  ejusque  enarrare 
virtuteS,  quas  ei  Domine  Pater 
Omnipotens  non  immerito  tri- 
buisti,  quia  te  Apostolic^  con- 
fessione  rebus  omnibus  plus 
amavit,  &c.  (Repetit  ea  qua 
habentur  suprd  in  prima  Col- 
lecta^  turn  subdit.)  Dilexit  te 
Domine  ex  toto  corde,  et  ex 
toti  mente,  et  ex  tot^  animi 
sui,  et  proximum  suum  tam- 
quam  seipsum  ;  ut  secundum 
quod  in  his  duobus  mandatis 
uni versa  lex  et  Prophetae  pen- 
debant,  ad  eas  quas  dixi- 
mus  evangelicas  beatitudines 
perveniret.  Et  quia  tu,  Dom- 
ine Jesu  Christe,  Apostolis 
tuis  dixeras,  ut  euntes  per 
universum  mundum  universae 
creaturae    evangelium    predi- 


^  Contestatio,  idem  sonat  quod  Contestada  ;  ita  enim  appellari 
Prafationem,  seu  Orationem  quae  Canoni  prsemittitur,  qua  disponitur 
Sacerdos  et  populus  ad  tremendorum  mysteriorum  confectionem,  quod, 
ut  est  in  Codice  Thuano  "  Contestetur  Sacerdos  fidam  ac  veram  pro- 
fessionem  populi,  id  est  gratias  referre  Deo  dignum  esse." 

Canon  Missae,  Oratio,  quae  in  Missa  ante  Consecrationem,  et  in  ipsi 
consecratione  divinae  hostiae  recitatur  k  sacerdote,  quae  ideo  Canon 
vocatur,  "quia  in  ea  est  legitima  el  regularis  sacramentorum 
Confectio." 
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fessor  German  .  .  .  {something 
here  wanting)  Let  us  celebrate 
this  solemn  and  high  day,  with 
the  unshaken   liberty  of  that 
Faith  which  he  defended  with 
constant  purpose,  in  order  that 
the  strength  of  his  patience  .  .  . 
{^Here  also  two  lines  are  erased.) 
Let   us   also    pray   for    the 
spirits  of  those  that  are  dear  to 
us,  the  number  and  names  of 
whom  the  same  Almighty  God 
knoweth  that  He  may  be  mind- 
ful of  all,  and  remit  the  sins 
of  all.     Through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord. 

Collect  at  the  Salutation 
OF  Peace,  Pax  Vobiscum.* 

God,  for  whose  sacred  name 
Thy  blessed  Bishop,  German, 
desired  to  endure  persecution 
for   righteousness'   sake,  inso- 
much   that,    though     he     did 
not  suffer  martyrdom,  he  yet 
reached  forward  to  it  by  faith, 
and  feared  not  to  subject  him- 
self to  the  hatred  and  slander- 
ings  of  men,  so  as  he  might 
obtain  an  abundant  reward  in 
heaven,  and  attain  unto  those 
great  blessings  of  the  Gospel ; 
we  pray  Thee,   by  his   inter- 
cession, to  grant  that  peace  to 
Thy    Church     henceforth    for 
ever  which  he  loved  on  earth, 
according  to  Thy  command. 
Through  our  Lord. 


natum  diem  hodiernae  solem- 
nitatis  celebremus  cum  in- 
concussi  fidei  libertate,  quam 
ille  constanti  mente  defen- 
dit,utroburpatienti3eejus  .  .  . 
{Desunt  hie  etiam  duce  linece 
abrasoB.) 

Oremus  etiam  et  pro  spiriti- 
bus  carorum  nostrorum,  quo- 
rum idem  Omnipotens  Deus  et 
numerum  novit  et  nomina,  ut 
omnium  memoriam  faciat,  om- 
nium peccata  dimittat.  Per 
Dominum  nostrum  Jesum 
Christum. 


COLLECTIO  AD   PACEM. 

Deus,  pro  cujus  sacro  nom- 
ine Beatus  Germanus  Antistes 
tuus  desideiavitpersecutionem 
pati  propter  justitiam,  ut  etsi 
martyrium  non  perferret,  fide 
tamen  pertenderet :  nee  timeret 
odiis   hominum   et  maledicti- 
onibus     subjacere,    dummodo 
mercedem  copiosum  conseque- 
retur  in  coelo,  et  ad  illas  bea- 
tudines     Evangelicas     perve- 
niret  ;   te   per  hujus  interven- 
tum  precamur,  ut  pacem  quam 
te    jubente   dilexit   in  saeculo, 
perpetualiter    Ecclesiae    possi- 
dendam  tribuas  in  futuro.     Per 
Dominum  nostrum. 


^  See  Ducange  ad  voc.  Osculum.     See  also  Bingham,  xiii.  8.  13. 
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Preface  to  the  Canon 
OF  THE  Mass.* 

It  is  meet  and  right ;  it  is 
very  meet  and  right  that  we 
should  give  thanks  unto  Thee, 
and  sing  praises  to  Thy  Fa- 
therly kindness  {pietati  tuce) 
in  honour  of  Thy  glorious 
Priest  German,  both  Bishop  and 
Confessor,  and  that  we  should 
offer  up  our  petitions,  and  re- 
count his  great  gifts,  which 
Thou,  O  Lord,  Father  Al- 
mighty, justly  didst  grant  unto 
him,  because  in  his  Apostolical 
profession  he  loved  Thee  more 
than  all  things,  &c.  {The  words 
are  repeated  from  the  first  Col- 
lect^ then  is  added.)  He  loved 
Thee,  O  Lord,  with  all  his 
heart,  and  with  all  his  mind, 
and  with  all  his  soul,  and  he 
loved  his  neighbour  as  himself ; 
that,  as  the  whole  law  and  the 
prophets  hang  upon  these  two 
precepts,  he  might  attain  unto 
those  blessings  of  the  Gospel 
which  we  have  recounted.  And 
whereas  Thou,  O  Lord  Jesus 


CONTESTATIO   MlSS^. 

Dignum  et  justum  est ;  ver^ 
aequum  et  justum  est  nos  tibi 
gratias  agere,  et  pietati  tuas 
in  honorem  summi  sacerdotis 
tui  Germani  Episcopi  et  Con- 
fessoris  laudes  canere,  vota 
persolvere,  ejusque  enarrare 
virtutes,  quas  ei  Domine  Pater 
Omnipotens  non  immerito  tri- 
buisti,  quia  te  Apostolic^  con- 
fessione  rebus  omnibus  plus 
amavit,  &c.  {Repetit  ea  quce 
habentur  suprd  in  prima  Col- 
lecta^  turn  subdit.)  Dilexit  te 
Domine  ex  toto  corde,  et  ex 
toti  mente,  et  ex  tota  animi 
su^,  et  proximum  suum  tam- 
quam  seipsum ;  ut  secundum 
quod  in  his  duobus  mandatis 
universa  lex  et  Prophetae  pen- 
debant,  ad  eas  quas  dixi- 
mus  evangelicas  beatitudines 
perveniret.  Et  quia  tu,  Dom- 
ine Jesu  Christe,  Apostolis 
tuis  dixeras,  ut  euntes  per 
universum  mundum  universae 
creaturae    evangelium    predi- 


*  Contestatio,  idem  sonat  quod  Contestada  ;  ita  enim  appellari 
Prafationem,  seu  Orationem  quae  Canoni  prsemittitur,  qua  disponitur 
Sacerdos  et  populus  ad  tremendorum  mysteriorum  confectionem,  quod, 
ut  est  in  Codice  Thuano  **  Contestetur  Sacerdos  fidam  ac  veram  pro- 
fessionem  populi,  id  est  gratias  referre  Deo  dignum  esse." 

Canon  Missse,  Oratio,  quae  in  Missa  ante  Consecrationem,  et  in  ipsi 
consecratione  divinae  hostiae  recitatur  ^  sacerdote,  quae  ideo  Canon 
vocatur,  "quia  in  ea  est  legitima  et  regularis  sacramentorum 
Confectio." 
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Christ,  hast  said  unto  Thy  Apos- 
tles, to  go  all  over  the  world, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,   and   work  miracles, 
these  things  Thy  devoted  ser- 
vant Bishop  German  ^  .  .  .  fol- 
lowing their  footsteps,  through 
all  Gaul,  at  Rome  (Ravenna?), 
in  Italy,  and  in  Britain  ;  and 
being  afflicted  in  the  body  for 
thirty  years  .   .  .  continually 
preached  in  Thy  name,  extir- 
pated heresies,  brought  round 
the  people  to  a  full  and  perfect 
faith,  cast  out  devils,  raised  the 
dead,  restored  to  the  sick  their 
former    health,    and    having 
obtained     this    great     power, 
performed    every    other   sign. 
He     began     and     advanced. 
H  e  fought  and  conquered.    H  e 
fulfilled  his  course,  and  passed 
by  the  darkness  of  death   to 
join  the  company  of  martyrs, 
having  brought  forth  fruit  an 
hundredfold,  and  having,  after 
this  life  ended,  gone  to  dwell 
in    the    kingdom    of   heaven. 
In    this    belief,    O    God,   the 
Father  Almighty,  we  beseech 
Thee  humbly,  that  being  com- 
mended to  Thy  Fatherly  kind- 
ness   by   his    patronage    and 
intercessions  in  Thy  presence, 
we  may  obtain  in  all  things  Thy 
mercy,  praising  Thee,  and  say- 
ing, in  the  words  of  Angelic 
praise,  Holy,  holy,  holy. 
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carent,   et   virtutes   efficerent, 
hsec  tuus    devotissimus    Ger- 
manus  Episcopus  .  .  .  eorum 
vestigia    subsecutus     per    to- 
tas  Gallias,  Romae,  in   Italia, 
in    Britannia    annis    triginta 
corpore  afflictus  .   .   .  jugiter 
in    tuo     nomine     praedicavit, 
hsereses  abstulit,  adduxit  popu- 
lum   ad   plenam   et    integram 
fidem,  ejecit  daemones,  mortuos 
suscitavit,  aegris  reddidit  pris- 
tinam   sanitatem,   implevitque 
omnia    signa,   virtutes   utique 
adeptus.      Sic  coepit  ut   cres- 
ceret.   Sic  pugnavit  ut  vinceret. 
Sic    consummavit,    ut   mortis 
tenebras   praeteririt,   Martyriis 
se  conjungeret  stola,  cum  cen- 
tesimum    fructum    perceperit, 
et   viti  hac    peracti    regnum 
inhabit^rit    aeternum.      Quod 
credentes  Deus  Pater  Omnipo- 
tens    supplices    exoramus,    ut 
in    ejus    apud    te    patrociniis 
et  intercessionibus  pietati  tuae 
commendati  nos  in   omnibus 
tuam     misericordiam     conse- 
quamur,  Angelici    te    exulta- 
tione    laudantes    et   dicentes, 
Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus. 


Collect  after  the 
Sanctus. 

Blessed  truly  be  He  that 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  Blessed  be  God,  the  king 
of  Israel ;  peace  on  earth,  and 
glory  in  the  highest.  Through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Thy 
Son,  who  the  day  before  He 
suffered  .  .  . 

After  the  Consecration. 

Let  Thy  holy  Word  descend, 
we  beseech  Thee,  Almighty 
God,  upon  these  our  oblations  ; 
let  the  Spirit  of  Thy  inestim- 
able glory  descend  ;  let  the  gift 
of  Thy  ancient  long-suffering 
descend,^  that  our  oblation  may 
become  an  acceptable  and 
spiritual  sacrifice  of  a  sweet- 
smelling  savour.  May  Thy 
mighty  right  hand  also  defend 
Thy  servants,  through  the 
blood  of  Christ. 


Before  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Acknowledge,  O  Lord,  the 
words  which  Thou  hast  taught, 
pardon  that  presumption  which 
Thou  hast  commanded.  It  is 
ignorance  not  to  know  our  de- 
serts, it  is  contumacy  not  to 
keep  the  command,  whereby 
we  are  enjoined  to  say,  Our 
Father,  &c. 


Collectio  post  Sanctus 
Benedictus  plan^  qui  venit 
in  nomine  Domini,  benedictuk 
Deus,  Rex  Israel,  pax  in  terra, 
gloria  in  excelsis.  Per  Dom- 
inum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum 
filium  tuum,  qui  pridie  quam 
pateretur  .  .  . 


Post  Secreta. 

Descendat,  precamur  Om- 
nipotens  Deus,  super  haec 
quae  tibi  offerimus,  Verbum 
tuum  sanctum :  descendat  in- 
aestimabilis  gloriae  tuae  Spiri- 
tus  ;  descendat  antiquae  in- 
dulgentiae  tuae  donum,  ut  fiat 
oblatio  nostra  hostia  spiritalis 
in  odorem  suavitatis  accepta. 
Etiam  nos  famulos  tuos  per 
sanguinem  Christi  tua  manus 
dextera  invicta  custodiat. 


Ante  Orationem 
dominicam. 

Agnosce  Domine  verba  quae 
praecepisti,  ignosce  praesump- 
tioni  quam  imperasti :  igno- 
rantia  est  non  nosse  meritum, 
contumacia  est  non  servare 
mandatum,  quo  dicere  jube- 
mur,  Pater  noster,  &c. 


ill 


(  I 


1  Supply  "  hath  accomplished,"  the  MS.  being  here  erased. 


^  Bona  takes  occasion  here  to  observe,  that  this  invocation  after  the 
Consecration  contains  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  Faith. 
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After  the  Prayer. 

Deliver  us  from  all  evil,  O 
God,  the  Author  of  all  good 
things,  from  all  temptation, 
from  all  offence,  from  all  work 
of  darkness,  and  establish  us 
in  all  good,  and  give  peace  in 
our  days,  O  Author  of  peace 
and  charity.  Through  our 
Lord. 

(  The  Blessing  of  the  people 
is  wanting^ 

Collect  after  the 
Eucharist. 

We  have  taken  from  the  sa- 
cred altar  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,   our  Lord  and   our 
God  .  .  .  believing  in  the  unity 
of  the   Blessed  Trinity.     We 
pray  that  always  full  of  faith 
we     may    hunger    and    thirst 
after  righteousness,  and  being 
strengthened  by  the  grace  of 
the  meat  of  salvation,  we  may 
so  do  His  work,  that  the  sacra- 
ment which  we  have  received 
may  not  be  our  condemnation, 
but  our  remedy.     Through  our 
Lord. 

Collect  at  the  End 
OF  Mass. 
O  Lord  Christ,  who  wiliest 
that  the  faithful  should  feed  on 
Thy  Body,  and  be  made  Thy 
Body,  grant  that  what  we  have 
taken  may  be  for  the  remission 
of  our  sins ;  and  that  the  Divine 
nourishment    given    by    Thy 


Post  Orationem. 

Libera  nos  a  malis  omni- 
bus, auctor  bonorum  Deus, 
ab  omni  tentatione,  ab  omni 
scandalo,  ab  omni  opere  tene- 
brarum,  et  constitue  nos  in 
omni  bono,  et  da  pacem  in 
diebus  nostris,  auctor  pacis  et 
charitatis.  Per  Dominum  nos- 
trum. 

{Benedictio  populi  deest.) 

COLLECTIO  POST 
EUCHARISTIAM. 

Sumpsimus  ex  sacris  altari- 
bus  Christi  Domini  ac  Dei 
nostri  corpus  et  sanguinem 
.  .  .  credentes  unitatem  beatae 
Trinitatis.  Oramus  ut  sem- 
per nobis  fide  plenis  esurire 
detur  ac  sitire  justitiam,  sic- 
que  opus  ejus,  confortati  salu- 
taris  escae  gratii,  faciamus, 
ut  non  in  judicium,  sed  in  re- 
medium,  sacramentum  quod 
accepimus,  habeamus.  Per 
Dominum  nostrum. 


COLLECTIO  IN  FINE  MlSS^. 

Christe  Domine,  qui  et  tuo 
vesci  corpore,  et  tuum  cor- 
pus effici  vis  Fideles,  fac  nobis 
in  remissionem  peccatorum 
esse  quod  sumpsimus  :  atque 
ita  se  animae  nostras  divina 
alimonia    per    benedictionem 


blessing  may  so  be  mingled 
with  our  soul,  that  the  Flesh  be- 
ing subject  unto  the  spirit,  and 
brought  into  peaceful  agree- 
ment, may  be  obedient,  and 
not  contend,  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  liveth  and  reigneth, 
in  the  unity  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  coeternal,  for  ever 
and  ever.    Amen. 


tuam  facta  permisceat,  ut  caro 
spiritui  subdita,  et  in  consen- 
sum  pacificum  subjugata  ob- 
temperet,  non  repugnet,  per 
Spiritum  Sanctum  qui  in  uni- 
tate  Patris  et  Filii,  coaetemus 
vivit  et  regnat  in  saecula  saecu- 
lorum.    Amen. 


The  solemnities  for  the  Festival  of  St.  German 
are  described,  according  to  Bona,  in  the  Mozarabic 
Missal.  A  sermon  preached  by  Hericus  on  that 
day,  whether  the  ist  of  October  or  the  31st  of  July, 
is  still  preserved.  He  there  compares  German  to 
Elijah,  especially  in  the  matter  of  abstinence. 
Elijah,  however,  he  observes,  was  fed  by  ravens, 
but  St.  German  usually  ate  only  once  a  week,  and 
then  barley-bread  alone.  He  shows  how  he  was  a 
Doctor  of  the  whole  world,  and  had  obtained  a 
rank  among  the  chief  members  of  Christ's  body  ; 
and  how  his  great  holiness  procured  him  distinction 
in  every  country.  He  claims  him  especially  for 
Gaul  as  her  Apostle,  and  ends  his  sermon  by  a 
prayer  addressed  to  St.  German.  This  latter 
practice  he  had  justified  in  a  special  work  on 
the  miracles  of  St.  German.^  He  there  blames 
those  who  say  that  the  souls  of  the  Saints  are  in 
Abraham's  bosom,  or  in  a  place  of  refreshment,  or 
under  the  Altar  of  God,  and  not  able  to  be  present 
at  their  tombs  and  wheresoever  they  please.  He 
appeals  to  St.  Jerome's  language  against  Vigilantius. 
The  Saints,  he  says,  follow  the  Lamb  wherever  He 

^  §  124,  ch.  iii. 


I 
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goeth,  therefore  they  may  be  anywhere.  As  they 
enjoy  the  presence  of  God,  who  knoweth  all  things, 
they  themselves  know  everything  in  nature,  but 
they  are  especially  present  at  their  earthly  remains. 
(It  may  here  be  remarked  that  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
restricts  their  knowledge  to  what  is  going  on  in  the 
earth.)  And  by  way  of  proving  his  belief  in  this 
respect,  he  describes  himself  as  falling  down  before 
the  sepulchre,  kissing  the  sacred  stone,  and  humbly 
venerating  his  patron  as  if  he  were  suspended  over 
his  head,  and  ever  worshipping  with  fidelity  the 
place  where  his  feet  had  stood.  In  short,  he  bids 
men  honour  St.  German  and  the  rest  of  the  Saints 
with  pious  devotion,  and  implore  them  with  earnest 
affection. 

St,  German,  we  have  seen,  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Maurice.  In  process  of  time  Queen 
Clothilde,  the  wife  of  Clovis,  who  was  married  in 
493  and  died  in  543,  built  a  large  Basilica  over  the 
tomb  of  the  Bishop  ;  ^  on  which  occasion  St.  Lupus 
(different  from  St.  Lupus  of  Troyes)  came  with  her 
from  Burgundy  to  Auxerre,  and  was  subsequently 
buried  there  himself.  Her  eldest  son,  Clothaire, 
afterwards  employed  St.  Desiderius,  then  Bishop 
of  Auxerre,  to  build  a  beautiful  Freda  over  St. 
German's  remains,  that  is,  a  little  covered  chapel 
such  as  we  see  in  cathedrals  now.  It  was  adorned 
with  silver  and  gold,  and  bore  the  inscription  of  the 
royal  builder.  Ingundis,  his  wife,  presented  valu- 
able vessels  and  vestments,  especially  a  golden  cup 
studded  with  precious  stones,  and  bearing  the  name 

*  Heric.  ch.  iv.  de  Mir.  §  39.    Beaunier,  Abbayes  de  France,  torn.  ii. 
p.  840.     Gallia  Christ. 
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of  the  Queen.  This  spot  soon  became  famous  for 
its  miracles,  according  to  Hericus.^  Old  men  in  his 
time  asserted  they  had  seen  numberless  cures  per- 
formed on  the  sick,  the  possessed,  the  deaf  and  the 
dumb.  The  testimony  of  St.  Nicetius  in  his  letter 
to  Queen  Chlodosuinda,  in  565,  has  already  been 
given.2  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  relates  that,  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Teudechild,  Nonninus,  a  tribune, 
having  come  from  Auvergne  to  Auxerre  for  reli- 
gious motives,  struck  off  a  small  piece  of  the  stone 
from  the  tomb  of  St.  German,  whereupon  he  im- 
mediately became  as  stiff  as  brass.^  Having  con- 
sidered the  guilt  of  his  presumption,  he  made  a  vow 
to  consecrate  the  relic  in  a  Church  he  intended  to 
erect  in  honour  of  St.  German  in  Auvergne.  And 
after  having  made  the  vow,  was  released  at  once 
from  the  punishment.  **  Into  this  same  Church 
which  Nonninus  erected  at  Mozac,  in  Auvergne,'' 
continues  Gregory,  "I  myself  went,  in  company 
with  my  uncle  Avitus,  Bishop  of  Auvergne,  and  on 
our  entering  a  smell  of  roses  and  lilies  exhaled  from 
the  place,  which  we  attributed  to  the  merits  of  the 
blessed  German." 

It  would  be  long  and  tedious  to  enumerate  the 
very  many  miracles  which  Hericus,  who  wrote  in 
the  ninth  century,  represents  to  have  taken  place 
either  at  Auxerre  or  in  other  places  where  St. 
German  was  particularly  honoured.  The  follow- 
ing is  selected,  from  many  much  more  astonishing 
in  their  character  and  effects,  chiefly  because  the 
narrator  was  witness  to  it  himself.    On  the  31st  of 

*  §  40.  ^  See  Introd. 

•  Ch.  xli.,  Gloria  Confessorum. 
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July,^  he  says,  when  Soissons  and  all  its  Churches 
and  monasteries  were  resounding  with  the  praises 
of  the  Saint,  he  (Hericus)  proceeded  with  some 
others  to  one  of  the  Churches  dedicated  to  St. 
German.  Before  his  arrival  the  bell  began  to  ring 
of  itself,  and  only  ceased  when  he  had  entered. 
There  was  no  vestige  of  any  one,  since  all  had 
previously  departed  from  the  Church;  and  he 
himself  considered  the  ringing  as  miraculous  ;  but, 
however,  lest  his  testimony  should  be  deemed 
partial,  he  made  no  mention  of  it  himself,  but  let 
his  companions  spread  the  account.  For  the  same 
reasons  it  would  be  unfair,  in  a  historical  point  of 
view,  to  omit  another  miracle  for  which  Hericus 
gives  good  testimony.  In  the  year  869,2  Adalricus  of 
Sens,  who  had  been  afflicted  with  an  infirmity  and 
contraction  of  the  limbs  for  twelve  years,  and  had 
visited  the  tombs  of  many  other  Saints  in  vain,  came 
to  Auxerre  for  the  festival  of  the  ist  of  October. 
A  large  multitude  were  assembled  from  all  quarters. 
Already  half  of  the  vigil  had  elapsed,  and  the 
Psalm  "Te  decet  hymnus  Deus  in  Sion"8  was 
being  sung  in  the  Church,  when  suddenly  the  voice 
of  Adalricus  filled  the  place  and  frightened  the 
people  and  the  choir,  who  were  chanting  the 
divine  office.  The  people  rushed  towards  him  and 
found  him  senseless;  after  a  short  space  of  time 
he  recovered,  and  regained  his  perfect  strength, 
and  was  alive  in  Hericus's  time  to  confirm  the 
account  of  his  cure. 

In  859  took  place  the  translation  of  St.  German's 


'%67. 
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remains  from  the  chapel  of  St.  Maurice,  and  the 
Basilica,  which  Queen  Clothilde  had  erected,  to  a 
more  splendid  edifice.  The  circumstances  of  it 
were  these.i  Conrad,  or  Chuonradas,  was  brother 
of  Judith  of  Bavaria,  the  second  wife  of  Louis- 
le-D^bonnaire,  and  consequently  was  uncle  to 
Charles-le-Chauve.  He  had  married  Adelais,  the 
daughter  of  Louis-le-Ddbonnaire.  Both  were 
eminent  for  their  piety.  Conrad  was,  together 
with  his  other  princely  dignities.  Commendatory 
Abbot  of  St.  German's  monastery  at  Auxerre.  It 
was  the  sad  custom  of  the  age  for  powerful  men 
to  plunder  ecclesiastical  property,  but  there  were 
some  great  exceptions.^  Among  these  was  Conrad. 
He  had  long  been  subject  to  a  disease  of  the  eye, 
which  defied  the  art  of  medicine,^  and  he  was  about 
to  undergo  a  caustic  application,  when  having  risen 
once  before  sunrise,  he  approached  the  sepulchre 
of  St.  German,  where  the  monks  were  observing 
their  vigil.  The  tomb  happened  to  be  covered  with 
herbs;  he  applied  some  of  them  to  his  eye,  and 
immediately  recovered  the  use  of  it.  As  a  present 
token  of  his  gratitude,  he  offered  up  some  golden 
bracelets  to  the  shrine  ;  but  he  contemplated  greater 
proofs  of  it  hereafter.  He  soon  communicated  to 
his  wife  his  purpose  of  raising  a  more  magnificent 
monument  to  St.  German.  Adelais  eagerly  entered 
into  his  views,  and  went  to  visit  the  actual  monas- 
tery .*  A  favourable  piece  of  ground  was  found,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  where  the  hill  presents 
a  gentle  declivity,  supposed  to  be  well  suited  to  an 


*  Hericus,  B.  ii.  ch.  i.  §  84. 
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edifice.  The  most  experienced  [architects  were 
engaged,  and  a  model  of  wax  was  first  made ; 
which  being  approved,  the  greatest  ardour  was 
evinced  in  order  to  reahse  it.  Some  of  the  monks 
were  sent  to  Aries  and  Marseilles  to  obtain  the 
materials  of  the  fine  ruins  which  remained  there. 
The  spoils  of  paganism  were  thus  destined  to  adorn 
a  Christian  monument.  Having  effected  their 
object,  they  laid  the  precious  charge  on  barges 
and  sailed  up  the  Rhone.  As  they  journeyed,  a 
violent  storm  came  upon  them,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  land  at  a  spot  where  they  found  a 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  German,  and  famous  for 
the  security  which  it  was  said  to  spread  over  the 
country.  After  they  had  prayed  there  for  some 
time,  they  returned,  and  found  the  storm  abated ; 
they  again  embarked,  and  at  last  arrived  safe  at 
Auxerre.  The  columns  and  other  materials  and 
ornaments  which  they  had  brought  proved  to  be 
all  in  character  and  in  proportion  with  the  build- 
ing, a  circumstance  considered  miraculous  by 
Hericus.  One  of  the  columns,  being  placed  upon 
its  basis,  was  elevated  by  a  number  of  hands,  but 
all  their  efforts  were  unable  to  give  it  a  right 
balance ;  and  it  was  in  the  very  act  of  falling,  and 
all  had  withdrawn  to  avoid  the  danger,  when  sud- 
denly it  rose  again  and  placed  itself  without  help 
in  its  right  position. 

It  appears  Conrad  did  not  live  to  see  the  remains 
of  St.  German  translated  to  the  new  building.  In 
859,  Lewis  of  Germany,  the  brother  of  Charles-le- 
Chauve,  taking  advantage  of  a  faction  in  France, 
made  war   upon   Charles,  in   spite   of  the  league 
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which  had  been  made  at  Verdun  in  843,  respecting 
the  division  of  Charlemagne's  empire  between  his 
three   grandsons,    Lothaire,    Lewis,  and    Charles. 
Charles-le-Chauve,  conscious  of  the  inequality  of 
his  forces,  resolved  to  seek  aid  from  God ;  and  as 
he  was  on  his  way  to  meet  the  army  of  his  brother, 
he   passed   by   Auxerre.      It   was  the   day   of  the 
Epiphany,   when,    accompanied    by    Bishops    and 
Priests  alone,   he    approached    the    tomb    of    St. 
German,  and  had  it  opened.     The  corpse  appeared 
in  perfect  preservation.     Charles  having  performed 
his  devotions,  the  Bishops  were  enjoined  to  cover 
the  body  with  costly  garments,  and  pour  balm  and 
incense  over  it.    After  which  the  translation  took 
place  to  the  edifice  raised  by  Conrad.     Proceeding 
thence,  the  king  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
his  brother  without  loss  of  blood,  and  henceforth 
reigned  in  peace.     Miracles  were  performed  during 
this  translation.     A  young  man,  who  was  a  cripple, 
obtained  his  recovery  while  in  the  act  of  praying 
in  the  Church  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  people, 
and  we  may  add  in  that  of  Hericus  himself,  our 
authority,  since  he  was  monk  of  St.  German's  at 
that  time.     Another  on  the  same  occasion  regained 
the  use  of  his  speech.      From  this  time,  the  6th 
of  January,  besides  the  solemnities  of  the  Epiphany, 
was  celebrated  with  an  express  commemoration  of 
St.   German's  translation  ;    to  which   purpose  the 
Martyrology  of  Auxerre  for  that  day  has  the  follow- 
ing  notice:    "At  Auxerre  the  translation   of  the 
body  of  St.  German  the  Bishop  from  the  sepulchre 
to  the  new  crypt  was  performed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Auxerre,  Abbo,  in  the  presence  and  at  the  request 
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of  Charles-le-Chauve,  king  of  the  French/'  It 
appears  then  that  the  edifice  which  Conrad  built 
was  annexed  to  the  original  Chapel  of  St.  Maurice, 
and  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  German  ^  (not  the  same 
as  that  which  he  in  his  life  had  founded),  and  that 
the  translation  was  but  a  short  distance.  This 
monastery  would  therefore  have  been  a  large 
enclosure  with  several  edifices  contained  in  it,  as  we 
see  in  the  vestiges  of  some  old  and  famous  abbeys. 
Within  the  precincts  there  were  many  places  of 
worship,^  and  as  many  altars  in  honour  of  Saints  ; 
for  the  remains  of  many  other  Saints  were  soon 
conveyed  to  this  sacred  spot.  Those  of  St.  Urban 
and  Tiburtius  were  brought  from  Rome  in  862,  as  a 
gift  of  Pope  Nicolas  the  First.^  There  were  also 
the  relics  of  the  saintly  Bishops  who  had  governed 
the  Church  of  Auxerre,  among  whom  were  St. 
Peregrinus,  the  first  Bishop,  and  his  successors.* 
On  the  right  hand  were  St.  Urban  and  St.  Innocent. 
Next  to  them  St.  Alodius,  the  successor  of  St. 
German,  St.  Ursus,  St.  Romanus,  St.  Theodosius, 
Bishops  of  Auxerre.  Near  the  Pedum  (or  Crosier), 
to  the  east,  beside  the  altar,  was  St.  Aunarius, 
Bishop  of  Auxerre.  To  the  left  was  St.  Tiburtius, 
sent  from  Rome,  with  five  Bishops,  Fraternus, 
Censurius,  the  friend  of  Constantius  the  writer, 
Gregorius,  Desiderius,  and  Lupus,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  come  from  Burgundy,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  company  with  Clothilde,  the  wife  of  Clovis. 
Together  with  these  were  St.  Moderatus,  a  boy,  St. 
Optatus,  Bishop,  and  two  priests,  St.  Sanctinus  and 

^  Bosch.  Com. 
^  Orationum  loca,  §  123.  Heric.  ^  §  108.  *  §  117. 
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St.  Memorius.i  In  process  of  time  many  other 
sacred  remains  were  there  deposited,  among  which 
were  those  of  a  Pope.  Lothaire,  the  son  of 
Charles-le-Chauve,  on  his  deathbed  gave  orders 
that  a  light  might  be  always  kept  burning  before 

the  shrine. 

When  the  Normans  in  the  ninth  century  made  a 
violent  irruption,  the  remains  of  St.  German  were 
carefully  buried,  according  to  Nevelo,  a   contem- 
porary author,  and  remained  thus  till  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century.      Such  was  the  reverence  in 
which  they  continued  to  be  held,  that  when  Robert, 
king    of    France,   in  the   succeeding   age  called   a 
council  at  Auxerre,  and  the  relics  of  other  Saints 
according  to  custom  were  brought  to  it,  Hugo,  the 
Bishop,  refused  to  send  those  of  St.  German,  urging 
that  they  were  too  valuable.     In  great  calamities, 
however,  they  were  carried  about.     In  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,   one  of    the  fingers  was 
amputated  by  a  monk  of  Auxerre,  and  carried  into 
England,  where  it  became  the  occasion  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  celebrated  Monastery  of  St.  German 
at  Selby,  in  Yorkshire,  the  noble  abbey  of  which 
still  exists.     The  circumstances  of  it  are  curious  as 
illustrating  the  origin  of  a  monastic  establishment, 
but  are  too  numerous  for  the  present  purpose.     In 
1375,  John,  Duke  of  Berry,  assigned  a  yearly  sum 
of  gold  for  the  preservation  of  the  coffin.     At  last 
in  1567,  on  the  27th  of  September,  the  Huguenots 
took  Auxerre.     All  are  agreed  that  the  remains  of 
St.  German   on  this  fatal  occasion  were   violated, 
but  the  manner  is  not  quite  certain.      Le  Beuf,  a 

^  See  Beaunier,  Abbayes  de  France.     Bosch.  Com. 
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canon  of  Paris,  in  his  history  of  the  sacrilege, 
says  that  the  Huguenots  on  entering  sent  imme- 
diately a  detachment  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
German  before  the  monks  had  time  to  carry  any- 
thing away,  and  that  the  whole  wealth  of  this  opu- 
lent establishment  fell  into  their  hands.  St.  Ger- 
man's tomb,  with  six  others,  he  adds,  was  broken 
up,  and  the  sacred  remains  torn  from  their  recep- 
tacles and  trampled  upon.  In  this  confusion  it 
does  not  appear  what  was  rescued ;  but  the  preva- 
lent opinion  at  Auxerre  in  1663,  when  Viola,  the 
Prior  of  that  institution,  wrote  his  life  of  St.  Ger- 
man, was,  that  the  Huguenots  themselves  under 
Divine  impulse  restored  the  relics.  Other  accounts 
more  or  less  probable  were  current.  But  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  when  the  Bollandists  published 
their  Acts  of  St.  German,  there  were  still  existing 
at  Auxerre  a  piece  of  the  silk  dress  with  the  im- 
perial arms  which  Placidia  had  given  ;  a  bone  of 
one  of  the  fingers ;  the  sepulchre  of  stone  ;  the 
ashes  of  the  Saint;  and  the  fragments  of  the 
cypress  coffin,  the  gift  of  the  same  Empress. 
These  were  probably  concealed  from  the  Hugue- 
nots under  earth.  They  were  officially  declared  to 
be  the  relics  of  St.  German  by  Seguier  the  Bishop, 
and  are  said  to  have  effected  miracles. 

At  Paris  in  the  Church  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois, 
famous  for  its  historical  connections,  there  was 
before  the  Revolution  a  bone  in  a  silver  case  be- 
longing to  the  Saint.  At  Verdun,  Midge,  and  Mont- 
faucon  there  were  likewise  some  bones ;  at  Evreux 
a  part  of  the  skull ;  at  Chessy  some  of  the  ribs. 
Pope  Urban  V.,  once  abbot  of  St.  German's,  ob- 
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tained  a  bone.  The  following  places,  Lembrun,  St. 
Julien  d' Auxerre,  St.  Remi  at  Rheims,  St.  Pierre  at 
Corbi,  St.  Pierre  in  Champagne,  Rennes,  St.  Ste- 
phen at  Auxerre,  Cahors,  Coutances,  Gron  near 
Sens,  Metz,  Nancy,  Bayeux,  Caen,  Cluni,  Cologne, 
and  a  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  called 
Rutilensis  Carthusia,  in  the  Latin — all  produced 
claims  of  a  similar  kind.  Whether  any  relics  in 
France  have  been  preserved  from  the  revolutionary 
profanations  is  still  to  be  learnt.  Whether  any 
survive  the  Reformation  and  the  Rebellion  in 
England,  at  St.  Albans,  St.  Germans  in  Cornwall, 
or  Selby  in  Yorkshire,  need  hardly  be  inquired. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII 


CONCLUSION 


Readers  are  now  very  capricious  people.  In  many 
cases  they  will  not  let  the  writer  suggest  a  moral 
observation  upon  the  facts  he  has  related  to  them  ; 
they  are  disgusted  if  he  do,  and  say  it  is  unreal,  or 
it  is  commonplace,  or  it  is  tedious,  and  the  like. 
And  yet,  in  many  others,  they  are  very  glad  to  find 
that  the  author  agrees  with  them ;  and  it  greatly 
tends  to  recommend  a  book  if  one  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  touch  upon  the  right  string ;  and  a  sentiment 
or  an  opinion  here  and  there  which  approves  itself 
will  make  many  a  dull  book  pass  off  for  good.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  writers  would  altogether  have  dis- 
carded these  and  similar  niceties,  and  said  just  as 
much  as  they  themselves  thought  right,  neither 
more  nor  less.  But  at  present  the  matter  is  very 
different.  There  are  plenty  of  persons  who  read, 
but  few  who  read  what  does  not  please  them,  and 
moral  and  general  reflections  usually  come  under 
this  category.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  again,  authors 
were  as  different  as  readers.  Writing  was  a  kind  of 
sacred  employment.  Those  who  wrote  books  were 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  deeply  conversant  with 
their  subject.     Now  men  write  in  order  to  become 

conversant  with  it.     Of  course  persons  who  are 
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considered  fit  to  make  books  are  generally  those 
who,   besides    acquaintance   with   a   subject,   have 
natural  capacities  for  the  task.     Yet  this  was  not  a 
necessary  or  invariable  consequence  in  the  Middle 
Ages.     Histories,  for  instance,  were  written  by  men 
who  had  been  present  at  the  facts  related.     It  was 
a  secondary  consideration   whether   they  were   fit 
persons  to  judge  of  facts.      Or  again,  they  were 
written  by  men  who  were  known  to  be  familiar 
with  the  tradition  or  the  inheritance  of  facts  which 
passed    on    religiously    from    one    generation    to 
another.     It  did  not  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that   they   were  good   critics,  or  had  imagination 
enough    to    understand   past    ages;    although    in 
reality  they  did,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  possess 
these  endowments.      From  this  cause,  in   a  great 
measure,  seems  to  have  arisen  that  profound  re 
spect  in  which  books  were  held.    We  hear  of  even 
secular  books,  ornamented  in  the  most  costly  style, 
with  shining  clasps  to  keep  out  the  dust,  and  appro- 
priate desks  to  expose  them  to  the  view  of   all. 
Writing,  as  was  before  said,  was  a  sacred  avocation. 
It  was  the  privilege  of  the  Religious  in  their  holy 
seclusion  :  ''  Read,  write,  and  sing,"  says  the  author 
of  the  Imitation.     It  was  sanctified  by  the  devout 
exercises  of  the  monks,  and  guarded  from  profane 
novelties  by  the  attentive  vigilance  of  the  Superior. 
Natural  abilities  came  into  play  here  as  elsewhere, 
but  they  were  directed  and  applied  wisely.     Guibert 
de  Nogent,  in  the  eleventh  century,  is  an  instance  of 
this.     He  was  by  nature  very  quick,  and  ready  at 
writing  verses.     When  the  Superior  of  his  monas- 
tery perceived  his  turn  of  mind,  he  bid  him  be  on 
VOL.  II.  2  F 
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his  guard  against  a  bad  use  of  his  talents.     Guibert 
was  then  obliged  to  write  in  secret,  for  he  felt  he 
did  not  apply  them  to  the  honour  of  God;    and 
subsequently  this  gave  him  violent  pangs  of    con- 
science, and  brought  from  him  a  most  humble  con- 
fession of  guilt.      Yet  his  abilities  were  not  allowed 
to  remain  dormant.     At  a  fit  time  he  was  appointed 
by  his  Abbot  to  compose  a  theological  work  for  the 
instruction   and  edification   of  Christians.^      Other 
occasions  also  there  were  of  writing.     Men  came 
back  from  the  Crusades  :    they   were  the   proper 
persons  to  write  about  the   Crusades.      Or  again, 
others  had  been  the  intimate  friends  of  great  men  : 
these   were   the   best  qualified  to   compose    their 
Life   and  make  known  their  private  sayings.      At 
present  subjects  of  this  kind  are  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  good  editor.     But  then,  it  was  the  wise  states- 
man and  minister,  who  had  been  at  all  the  privy 
councils  of    his    sovereign;    or  it  was  the  bosom 
friend  of  a  Saint,  who  knew  his  inward  life.      It 
mattered  little  whether  he  was  an  ingenious,  clever 
thinker,  and  could  illustrate  a  plausible  theory  or  a 
favourite  principle.      His  work  was  precious  from 
the  circumstances  of  its  composition.     Contrary  to 
the  rule  of  Aristotle,  it  was  the  morality  or  quali- 
fications  of   the   writer,   not   of   the   composition, 
which   constituted  its  claims  to  the  regard  of  the 
public.    Men  were  far  too  matter-of-fact  and  simple- 
minded  to  take  up  the  tests  and  canons  of  literary 

etiquette. 

However,  notwithstanding  such  great  disadvan- 


1  Vid.  Vita  Guib.  Noving.  b.  i.  chap.  xvii. 
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tages  arising  from  the  present  disposition  of  both 
writers  and  readers  (be  content,  gentle  reader,  to 
bear  part  of  the  blame),  something  like  an  attempt 
shall  be  hazarded  at  giving  a  practical  turn  to 
the  variety  of  materials  which  have  come  before 
us  in  St.  German's  Life.  And  to  avoid  further 
preliminaries. 

I.  What  are  we  to  think  of  St.  Mamertinus's  won- 
derful story,  as  related  in  Chapter  VIII.  ?    That  he 
was  a  Pagan,  and  lost  the  use  of  his  sight  and  hand, 
and  was  induced  by  one  Sabinus  to  go  to  Auxerre 
to  seek  for  St.  German,  and  came  at  night  into  the 
Mons  Autricus,  the  Cemetery,  and  there  fell  asleep 
on  the  tomb  and  in  the  cell  of  a  departed  Saint— 
this  is  plain  enough,  and  indisputable.     But  what 
was  that  which  followed  ?    Was  it  a  real  thing,  or 
was  it  a  vision  ?     And  here  the  subject  becomes 
serious,  and  we  must  "  put  off  our  shoes  from  our 
feet,  for  the  place  where  we  stand  is  holy  ground." 
For  what,  indeed,  do  we  mean  when  we  draw  a 
distinction  between    realities  and  visions?      Is  it 
untrue  to  say  that  everything  is  real,  that  every- 
thing is  the  action  of  Almighty  God  upon  His  crea- 
tion, and  especially  upon  His  spiritual  creation,  if 
such   distinction   may  be   made?     God  works  by 
instruments,  or  what  we  view  as  instruments ;  He 
makes  the  things  of  the  external  world— objects, 
times,  circumstances,  events,  associations— to  im- 
press the  action  of  His  Will  upon  men.    The  bad 
and  the  good  receive  the  same   impressions,  but 
their  judgment  concerning  them  differs.    The  moral 
sight  of  the  one  is  vitiated,  that  of  the  others  inde- 
finitely pure.     If,  then,  the  only  real  thing  to  us  be 
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the  communication  of  the  Divine  Mind  to  our  mind, 
is  there  room  to  inquire  whether  the  occasion  or 
medium  of  that  communication  is  real  ?  At  least 
it  would  appear  that  St.  Mamertinus  considered 
the  inquiry  superfluous.  The  very  obscurity  which 
impends  over  his  narrative,  and  which  has  pur- 
posely been  preserved  in  this  Life,  may,  for  aught 
we  know,  be  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  drawing 
any  material  distinctions  between  what  are  called 
real  events  and  visions  or  dreams.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Constantius  introduces  the  very 
language  of  St.  Mamertinus  into  his  Life  of  St. 
German.  It  was  a  book  which  apparently  had  but 
recently  come  out,  in  wliich  St.  Mamcrlmus  pub- 
lished to  the  u-orki  the  history  of  his  own  mysteri- 
ous conversion.  And  Constantius  seemn  to  have 
a  scruple  in  taking  any  liberties  with  it^  and  conse- 
quently in$<;rts  jt^  as  it  was,  into  his  own  work. 
Now  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  subject 
himself  of  so  wonderful  an  occurrence  should  hesi- 
tate whether  he  ought  to  call  it  a  reality  or  a  vision, 
sometimes  adapting  his  phraseology  to  the  one 
;iNpect  of  the  matter,  sometimes  to  the  other.  Yet 
what  is  this  but  what  had  four  hundred  years  before 
been  excmphficd  and  sanctioned  by  Inspiration 
itself  ?  In  the  history  of  Cornelius's  conversion, 
him.Nelf  a  Gentile,  the  same  ambiguity  is  apparent. 
In  the  very  beginnings  how  singular,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  the  words,  **  He  saw  a  vision  evtfUntfy^ 
Here,  however,  the  apparition  of  the  angel  is  clearly 
called  a  vision.  Yet,  when  the  messengers  of  Cor- 
nelius came  to  St.  Peter,  they  said  nothing  about 
a  vision,  but  "  Cornelius,  the  centurion,  was  warned 
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from  God  by  an  holy  angel."  Nay,  Cornelius  him- 
self, when  Peter  came  to  him,  spoke  as  if  it  had 
been  no  vision.  "  Four  days  ago  I  was  fasting  until 
this  hour ;  and  at  the  ninth  hour  I  prayed  in  my 
house,  and  beholdy  a  man  stood  before  me  and  said!' 
Was  this  not,  at  once,  both  a  vision  and  a  reality  ? 
Could  God's  purposes  be  more  distinctly  revealed  ? 
In  like  manner,  the  whole  of  what  happened  to 
Mamertinus  had  but  one  end,  one  object,  the  im- 
parting of  Almighty  God's  gracious  mercies  to  a 
lost  and  sinful  creature.  Life  itself  is  as  much  a 
vision  as  anything  in  sleep  ;  it  is  the  moving  to  and 
fro  of  ever  flitting  im.i|;es;  there  is  one,  and  one 
only,  substantial  fact  in  hfc,  the  existence  ol  created 
beings  in  the  presence  of  their  Omnipotent  Maker, 
And  such,  appcarently,  was  the  ultimate  aspect  in 
which  St.  .Mamertinus  came  to  view  his  conversion^ 
ever  less  complex,  more  $iuiple,  more  one,  as  he 
advanced  in  holiness, ''  without  which  no  man  w*i)l 
see  the  Lord."  He  most  probably  lived  till  468, 
about  fifteen  years  before  Constantius  began  to 
write  his  Life,  and  would  therefore  be  at  that  lime 
an  old  man^  one  who  had  fought  the  good  fight. 
For  he  was  a  young  man  when  St.  German  was 
above  forty,  and  apparently  outlived  him  as  long  as 
twenty  ycanj,  having  become  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery only  at  a  late  period.  But  so  it  is ;  Almighty 
God  has  never  been  seen,  and  yet  ts  always  seen. 
Everything  around  us  is  a  symbol  of  His  presence. 
Docs  not  tlic  sublime  author  of  the  City  of  God 
speak  after  this  wise  ?  ''  Be  not  surprised,'*  he  says, 
"if  God,  though  He  be  invisible,  is  said  to  have 
appeared  visibly  to  the  Fathers.    For  as  the  sound 
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which  conveys  the  thought  that  dwells  in  the  silence 
of  the  mind  is  not  one  and  the  same  thing  with  it, 
so  that  form  in  which  God  is  seen,  who  yet  dwells 
in  the  invisible,  was  not  one  with  Him.  Neverthe- 
less, He  was  visible  in  this  same  bodily  form,  just 
as  thought  is  audible  in  the  sound  of  the  voice ; 
and  the  Fathers  knew  that  they  saw  an  invisible  God 
in  that  bodily  form,  which  yet  was  not  He.  For 
Moses  spake  unto  Him  who  also  spake,  and  yet 
he  said  unto  Him,  '  If  I  have  found  grace  in  Thy 
sight,  show  me  now  Thyself,  that  I  may  see  Thee 
with  knowledge.' "  ^ 

To  conform,  however,  to  the  ordinary  modes  of 
speech  (and  we  cannot  but  do  so  as  long  as  things 
appear  multiple,  instead  of  simple),  it  is  conceived 
that  what  occurred  while  St.  Mamertinus  was  in 
the  cell  of  St.  Corcodemus  was  what  we  call  a 
vision.  St.  Florentinus  in  white  and  shining  gar- 
ments at  the  entrance  of  the  cell ;  St.  Corcodemus 
issuing  from  the  tomb  and  joining  his  ancient  com- 
panions ;  the  beautiful  dialogue  concerning  the 
penitent  Pagan  ;  the  five  holy  Bishops  celebrating 
their  Votive  Mass  in  the  Church  ;  the  discourse 
between  the  Apostle  St.  Peregrine  and  Mamer- 
tinus ;  and  the  subsequent  antiphonal  strains  issu- 
ing from  the  Church— all  was  part  of  the  vision. 
But  the  vision  was  so  clear ;  its  effects  and  fulfil- 
ment were  so  complete,  that  it  had  nothing,  as  it 
were,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  real  event,  except 
that  it  occurred  in  sleep.  Dreams  and  visions  have 
ever  held  a  prominent  part  in  God's  marvellous 

*  Exod.  xxxiii.  13.     Lib.  x.  ch.  xiii.     Cis.  Dei. 
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dispensations.  The  form  is  a  dream,  the  substance 
a  reality.  We  cannot  bear  the  reality  without  the 
form.  "  Now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly  ;  but 
then  face  to  face  :  now  I  know  in  part ;  but  then 
shall  I  know  even  as  I  am  known."  ^  A  notion 
attaches  to  dreams  and  visions  which  we  think  we 
can  cast  off  ;  they  do  not  hang  by  us  with  the 
vividness  of  real  events.  They  have  a  meaning; 
yet  they  admit  of  being  otherwise  viewed.  This 
is  our  infirmity,  but  it  is  wisely  ordained,  for  we 
are  men. 

St.  Mamertinus  affords  a  striking  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy,  *'  In  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I  will  pour 
out  My  spirit  upon  all  flesh  :  and  your  sons  and 
daughters  shall  prophesy,  and  your  young  men 
shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream 
dreams."  ^  in  proportion,  then,  as  the  clearness 
with  which  God  communicates  with  His  creatures 
diminishes,  may  we  not  infer  that  there  is  on  their 
part  a  corresponding  withdrawing  from  His  pre- 
sence ?  When  the  phenomena  of  the  external 
world  usurp  more  and  more  of  the  faith  and  con- 
fidence of  men,  and  are  no  longer  viewed  as  mere 
instruments  and  media,  but  rather  as  self-existing 
substances,  is  this  not  a  sign  that  men  are  daily 
retiring  further  from  the  influence  of  that  blessed 
Spirit  which  was  poured  upon  all  flesh  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  what  an  unearthly  character  must  have 
been  stamped  upon  the  life  of  St.  Mamertinus  !  To 
have  been  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  unseen 
world,  what  a  range  of  heavenly  recollections,  what 


^  I  Cor.  xiii.  12. 
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a  sacramental  glow  over  his  whole  future  life  !    But 
let  us  proceed. 

II.  No  one  will  say  that  St.  German  was  not  a 
holy  man   of  the  highest  order.     It  demands  no 
proof  but  the  mere  narrative  of  facts.     There  is  not 
a  circumstance   of  his  life,  since  his   conversion, 
which  requires   explanation  or  apology  (unless  it 
be  the  deposition  of  Chelidonius,  his  connection 
with  which  is  extremely  obscure  and  uncertain). 
The  question  is  rather,  how  did  he  become  thus 
holy,  thus  great,  and  in  so  short  a  time  ?     How  is 
it  that  the  sanctity  of  so  many  ancient  Saints  was 
so  easy,  natural,  even,  uniform,  marked,  unflinching, 
unmingled,  resolute  ?    We  think  we  are  reading  of 
angels ;   where   is   the  man  ?     In   the  case   of   St. 
German  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark 
that  a  progression,  at  least  in  gifts,  powers,  and 
confidence,   is    apparent ;    that   a   change,   by   no 
means  indefinite,  seems  to  have  taken  place  after 
the  lapse  of  twelve  years  and  the  completion  of  his 
Apostolic  work.     But  the  mystery  remains  nearly 
the  same.     How,  from  the  beginning,  did  he  live, 
as  we  read  he  did  ?     Men  of  old  had  like  passions 
with  ourselves  ;  we  cannot  doubt  it ;  how  then  did 
they  become  suddenly  Saints  ?    We  hear,  indeed, 
of  groans  of  penitence,  and  fasts,  and  vigils,  and 
prayers ;  but  how  do  these  also  come  all  at  once  ? 
To  those  who  would  be  Saints  now,  not  only  every- 
thing without  is  opposed,  but  their  very  selves  are 
at  war  with  them ;  and  not  the  least  feature  of  this 
opposition  is  the  ignorance  and  confusion  which 
they  have  concerning  the  whole  matter  of  saintli- 
ness  and  the  righteousness  required  of  the  Gospel. 
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But  in  ancient  times  the  old  man  seems  to  have 
been  put  off  like  a  garment,  altogether,  and  with- 
out remnant ;  the  new  man,  like  a  bright  robe 
without  a  patch,  without  a  stain,  taken  up  in  its 
place.  Surely  history  must  be  false  here,  if  any- 
where ;  or  rather,  partial  and  incomplete.  It  may 
be  good  for  us  that  it  should  be  so,  as  an  exercise 
of  our  faith.  But  it  is  also  right  that  meditation 
should  try  to  recover  the  lost  side  of  the  picture ; 
and  its  recoveries  may  be  brought  out  to  the  view 
of  others,  not  as  superseding  the  same  exercise  of 
faith  in  them  (for  no  subsequent  labours,  bestowed 
upon  a  distant  period,  can  supply  the  evidence 
which  contemporary  testimony  has  denied),  but  as 
affording  materials  for  their  reflections  and  testing 
the  spirituality  of  their  discernment.  History  then, 
the  biographies  of  Saints  included,  is  a  structure 
that  has  been  built  up  according  to  rules  of  its  own, 
and  these  rules  have  ever  been  imperfect.  Effect, 
so  to  say,  and  appearance  have  been  its  leading 
principles,  principles  not  necessarily  erroneous ; 
nay,  in  the  common  run,  the  guide  of  life  and  the 
foundation  of  society.  But  principles  which  are 
guides  for  men  may  be  indefinitely  imperfect, 
because  men  are  imperfect ;  and  in  the  training 
for  the  life  of  angels,  we  require  something  more 
than  their  defective  canon,  an  ever  nearer  approach 
to  those  laws  which  are  to  be  our  guide  in  that 
heavenly  society  which  we  hope  to  join.  Now 
history  has  had  the  same  yearnings,  the  same  ideal ; 
but  history  has  applied  it  to  this  world,  which  can 
never  be  what  heaven  is.  Repose  is  the  ideal  of 
beauty.      Accordingly,    history    has    invested    the 
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Saints  on  earth  with  all  the  attributes  of  repose ; 
and  as  qualities  in  themselves  are  one  thing  and 
not  another,  white  is  white,  black  is  black,  the 
Church  militant  has  been  represented  in  the  same 
uniform  character  of  repose  with  the  Church 
triumphant  from  beginning  to  end.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  pure  white  could  not  come  out 
itself  from  the  antecedent  admixture  of  discordant 
colours  ;  it  could  be  no  abstraction,  no  extract  from 
opposite  natures;  it  must  have  been  ever  there 
whole  and  perfect,  or  nowhere  at  all.  In  this 
manner  many,  very  many,  of  the  old  Saints  stand 
out  like  beautiful  statues,  serene,  unruffled,  sublime, 
ethereal,  unearthly ;  and  such  they  were  in  truth, 
but  not  this  alone.  The  character  of  St.  German 
subsequent  to  his  conversion  is  an  example  of 
these  historical  types,  one  of  those  radiant  faultless 
pictures  which  line  the  long  galleries  of  the  vesti- 
bule of  heaven,  the  Church  on  earth. 

Now  that  there  is  another  side  of  the  picture,  and 
that  it  is  not  without  its  profit  to  beholders,  seems 
to  be  shown  by  those  instances  where  Saints  have 
been  the  relaters  of  their  own  lives.  Doubtless, 
Possidius'  Life  of  St.  Augustine  does  not  read  like 
St.  Augustine's  own  Confessions.  The  value  then 
of  this  last  work  is  this,  that  it  discloses  the  proba- 
tion of  the  Saint.  We  have  in  the  case  of  St. 
German  all  that  was  external,  all  that  was  intended 
to  carry  on  the  type  of  sanctity  from  generation 
to  generation,  but  we  must  look  beyond  testimony 
for  the  history  of  his  probation,  or  his  struggle  with 
'^the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world."  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the   Confessions,  we   seem  to 
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discover  all  the  wonderful  threads  which  go  to 
make  up  the  tissue  of  the  Saints'  white  robe  ;  we 
find  some  going  one  way,  some  another,  some  again 
crossing  each  other,  and  yet  all  kept  together  by 
the  broad  hem  which  encircles  them,  and  in  the  end 
making  up  in  discordant  ways  the  one  spotless 
garment.  Some  light  may  perhaps  be  thrown 
upon  St.  German's  inward  life  by  comparing  it 
with  this  marvellous  book.  But  first  let  us  ascer- 
tain somewhat  more  clearly  the  ground  on  which 
we  are  to  stand. 

It  is  fully  admitted  that  there  is  something  evi- 
dently extraordinary  and  miraculous  in  St.  German's 
conversion  and  subsequent  life.  But  this  alone 
does  not  seem  a  sufficient  account  of  the  matter. 
All  grace  is  extraordinary  and  miraculous,  and  yet 
we  may  still  inquire  about  the  how  or  the  way 
on  the  part  of  man.  Man  is  a  free  agent,  though 
the  measures  of  God's  grace  may  vary  ever  so 
much.  Through  grace,  doubtless,  St.  German 
reached  those  heights  of  holiness  which  we  view 
with  awe  and  wonder ;  but  grace  is  given  to  per- 
form a  work,  and  where  is  this  work  ?  Grace  is 
given  to  conquer  nature,  where  is  the  conquest  ? 
This  is  all  that  is  asked.  Effects  require  predis- 
posing causes.  Allow  for  argument  sake  that  one 
and  all  follow  by  unavoidable  necessity,  yet  the 
history  of  them  remains  the  same ;  if  we  read  of 
the  one,  we  may  inquire  about  the  other.  Nor  is 
there  anything  to  show  that  the  notion  of  miracles 
implies  the  exclusion  of  other  causes  and  means ; 
for  though  as  regards  the  irrational  world,  it  might 
not  appear  absurd  to  suppose  an  effect  produced 
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without  any  other  cause  but  the  miracle  itself ;  yet 
in  the  case  of  rational  and  responsible  beings  to 
suppose  the  end  for  which  their  reason  and  re- 
sponsibility were  given,  to  be  attained  without  the 
means  of  these,  involves  an  obvious  inconsistency. 
And  here  Butler  has  a  far-searching  saying  which 
seems  to  suit  the  present  purpose.  "  Nor  do  we 
know,"  he  says,  "how  far  it  is  possible  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  effects  should  be  wrought 
in  us  at  once,  equivalent  to  habits,  i.e,  what  is 
wrought  by  use  and  exercise."  ^  The  possession  of 
moral  habits,  under  which  denomination  Christian 
virtues  and  holiness  are  to  be  placed,  however 
connected  with  and  dependent  upon  the  miracle 
of  God's  grace,  is  yet  not  like  the  possession  of 
those  miraculous  gifts  which  were  bestowed  in  the 
beginning  of  Christianity,  of  which  men  had  the 
power  of  making  a  bad  or  a  good  use  as  they 
chose.  Holiness  is  a  habit  and  an  act.  A  habit 
or  an  act  is  not  a  faculty  or  a  power.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  latter  to  be  applied  to  contraries, 
but  the  other  is  one  energy  definite  and  exclusive. 
For  indeed  holiness  is  in  energy,  not  in  virtue ; 
or  if  in  some  sense  it  may  be  said  to  be  virtual, 
it  is  so  in  one  way,  not  in  contrary  ways  ;  that  is, 
in  leading  on  to  further  holiness,  or,  as  the  Psalmist 
says,  going  on  from  strength  to  strength.  Holi- 
ness cannot  therefore  be  a  gift  of  God  independent 
of  man's  exertions  and  consent ;  if  it  be  an  energy 
of  man,  it  must  work  through  him  and  with  him, 
for  it  is  an  effect,  not  an  instrument ;  and  the  very 
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essence  of  it  is  that  it  is  an  effect  of  human  agency. 
And  here  again  we  may  compare  another  passage 
of  the  same  writer,  though  applied  by  him  to 
another  subject.  "  It  appears  from  Scripture,"  he 
says,  "that  as  it  was  not  unusual  for  persons,  upon 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  to  be  endued  with 
miraculous  gifts,  so  some  of  those  persons  exer- 
cised these  gifts  in  a  strangely  irregular  and  dis- 
orderly manner  (which  could  not  be  said  with 
regard  to  holiness  or  other  habits).  .  .  .  Consider 
a  person  endued  with  any  of  these  gifts ;  for 
instance  that  of  tongues :  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  he  had  the  same  power  over  this  miraculous 
gift  as  he  would  have  had  over  it  had  it  been 
the  effect  of  habit,  of  study  and  use,  as  it  ordi- 
narily is  (and  here  the  effect  of  habit  will  not  be 
confounded  with  the  habit  itself,  the  effect  of  habit 
being  viewed  as  an  instrument  merely),  or  the 
same  power  over  it  as  he  had  over  any  other 
natural  endowment.  Consequently  he  would  use 
it  in  the  same  manner  he  did  any  other,  either 
regularly  and  upon  proper  occasions  only  or  ir- 
regularly and  upon  improper  ones,  according  to 
his  sense  of  decency  and  his  character  of  pru- 
dence." ^  It  may  be  added  that  holiness  in  the  be- 
ginning was  indeed,  though  not  properly  a  faculty 
or  instrument,  an  endowment  like  any  other ;  but 
man  having  fallen,  a  distinction  naturally  arose 
between  what  came  from  God  alone  and  what  man 
contributed,  for  man  was  no  longer  the  creature 
of  God  as  it  came  out  of  His  hands;   something 


^  Anal.  p.  87. 
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foreign  to  God,  if  one  may  so  speak,  a  negative 
nature  had  attached  itself  to  his  original  nature. 
There  was  henceforth  a  self,  a  will,  a  spontaneity  ; 
holiness  was  now  to  be  a  recovery  and  an  act,  not 
a  mere  gift  or  a  necessary  condition. 

If  the  case  stand  thus,  let  us  endeavour  to  apply 
it  to  St.  German.  The  first  thing  that  astonishes 
us  in  his  conversion  is  that  he  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise. He  has  been  irritated  by  the  bold  conduct 
of  Bishop  Amator ;  he  proceeds  to  Auxerre  to  take 
vengeance  upon  him  ;  he  learns  that  he  has  set  off 
to  Autun ;  he  awaits  his  return ;  he  hears  him 
resign  his  episcopal  office — he  is  perhaps  not  over 
sorry ;  he  goes  to  see  the  end  of  the  matter  in 
Church  and  join  in  the  general  election  of  a  suc- 
cessor. Suddenly  he  is  surrounded  with  priests, 
stripped  of  his  secular  robes,  clad  in  a  clerical 
dress,  deprived  of  his  hair,  and  nominated  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Auxerre.  Now  we  will  not  stop  to 
inquire  whether  this  violent  behaviour  of  St. 
German  involved  a  habitual  contempt  of  religion, 
though  we  may  rather  infer  the  contrary.  We  will 
not  make  conjectures  about  the  influence  which 
the  vicinity  of  holiness,  a  virtuous  education,  the 
high  outward  estimation  in  which  religion  was  held, 
a  character  naturally  aspiring  and  elevated,  and 
the  effects  of  a  diffused  literature  pregnant  with 
Christian  verities  and  solemn  warnings  may  have 
had  upon  the  mind  of  the  Duke  and  Governor  of 
the  Armorican  and  Nervican  provinces ;  although 
we  might  make  many  inductions  from  the  habits 
of  thoughtfulness  and  the  sense  of  responsibility 
which  an  office  so  full   of   high   and   accountable 


functions  was  calculated  to  produce ;  the  enforce- 
ment of  duty  and  discipline  on  others,  the  neces- 
sity of  example  in  self,  the  probability  that  an 
exalted  statesman  is  on  the  whole  upright  and 
religious  when  no  impeachment  against  his  char- 
acter in  these  respects  is  on  record ; — all  this 
we  must  leave  as  we  find  it.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  immediate  preliminaries  of  his  ordination  and 
nomination  were  anything  but  adequate  to  the 
character  we  afterwards  find  him  sustaining,  and 
that  there  was  an  evident  abruptness  and  harsh- 
ness in  this  remarkable  transaction  of  his  life.  But 
two  months  elapsed  before  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Auxerre ;  and  it  is  expressly  declared, 
that  during  that  time  he  used  every  endeavour  and 
means  in  his  power  to  escape  from  the  new  charge 
that  was  imposed  upon  him.  Is  there  not  here 
some  clue  to  that  inward  struggle  which  forms  the 
secret  history  of  Saints  ?  Is  there  not  here  a 
shadow  of  that  side  of  the  picture  of  the  Saint 
which  we  were  seeking  ?  Let  us  dwell  on  these 
two  months.  The  internal  struggle  must  have 
lasted  through  life  (for  it  did  so  in  St.  Anthony), 
but  it  is  something  gained  to  get  an  insight  into 
these  two  months. 

What  are  two  months  ?  Fifty-six  or  sixty  days. 
But  sixteen  or  twenty  days  may  well  have  been 
filled  up  with  the  business  and  tumult  of  election, 
the  resignation  of  a  civil  appointment  (a  letter  to 
Autun  or  Aries  might  well  have  been  answered  in 
a  week  or  ten  days),  the  preparations  for  consecra- 
tion, and  the  reception  of  the  three  Bishops  who 
were  to  consecrate  him.     Forty  days  remain,  and 
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forty  days  previous  to  a  ministry  !  This  seems  to 
open  a  new  view  of  the  subject.  Time  is  a  myste- 
rious thing,  concerning  which  we  have  but  very 
dim  conceptions.  Some  have  thought  it  to  be  the 
mere  indispensable  mode  in  which  all  our  thoughts 
are  conceived.  At  least,  that  it  is  measured  by  the 
succession  of  our  ideas  seems  clear  enough.  And 
if  so,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  year  being  com- 
pressed into  an  hour.  The  year  of  one  rational 
being  may  be  the  hour  of  another;  nay,  a  year 
may,  to  the  same  individual,  be  less  than  an  hour 
under  different  circumstances.  It  is  almost  pro- 
verbial, that  every  year  the  years  seem  to  roll  round 
faster  ;  which  so  happens,  not  perhaps  because  the 
younger  we  are  the  more  ideas  we  have,  whereby 
the  year  seems  to  be  more  full  of  incidents ;  but 
rather  the  contrary,  because  the  relations  of  ideas 
which  are  presented  to  the  mind  as  it  grows  older 
become  so  numerous  that  they  successively  drive 
each  other  away,  and  a  less  definite  impression,  on 
the  whole,  is  left  than  when  we  were  young,  and 
ideas  from  being  few  were  more  indelible.  How 
much  may  pass  in  the  mind  during  forty  days  ! 
What  various  and  countless  thoughts  may  have 
arisen  in  the  seclusion  of  one  Lent !  How  the 
memory  has  at  times  been  so  vividly  awakened  as 
to  partake  of  the  nature  of  actual  representation  ! 
How  the  future  has  been  measured  out  by  anticipa- 
tion, with  almost  prophetic  reality  1  How  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  things  has  wonderfully  been  conjured 
up  before  the  sight  of  the  mind  by  a  glimpse  of  the 
one,  the  primary  form  of  all  things,  the  Law  of  the 
Divine  Wisdom  and  Knowledge,  Unity  !     But  forty 
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days  have  a  still  more  sacred  association.  It  was 
the  period  of  our  Divine  Master's  Temptation — 
shall  we  say  Probation  ?  Yes,  for  though  He 
could  not  sin,  yet  He  took  upon  Him  our  flesh, 
to  endure  the  like  trials  with  us,  though  ever  with- 
out guilt.i  And,  if  the  thought  may  be  expressed 
with  the  deepest  awe  and  reverence,  what  a  range 
of  things  were  within  that  short  space  presented  to 
Him  in  the  form  of  Temptations!  The  world  itself 
came  before  His  eyes,  all  its  glories,  its  proud  kings, 
its  opulent  cities,  its  conquering  armies,  its  ambi- 
tious fleets,  its  philosophers  and  their  systems ! 
And  behold  here  the  three  great  trials  to  which 
human  nature  is  subject  at  once  brought  together  : 
the  desires  of  the  flesh,  the  ambition  of  the  mind, 
the  pride  of  the  heart ;  the  first  when  bread  was 
the  occasion,  the  second  when  the  world  was  the 
end,  the  last  when  self  was  the  centre :  "  If  Thou 
be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  Thyself  down."  It  might 
be  profane  to  introduce  such  a  subject  as  this  were 
He  not  the  example  of  all  Saints,  and  were  it  pos- 
sible to  speak  of  holiness  and  supernatural  gifts 
without  instancing  Him.  Nay,  the  more  holy  men 
have  been  (and  no  doubt  St.  German  yielded  to 
none  in  this  respect),  the  more  reason  we  have 
for  presuming  that  they  were  brought  within  the 
like  vicinity  of  Satan's  devices.  The  more  grace 
abounded  in  St.  German  the  more  sure  we  may  be 
that  he  began  not  his  ministry  without  contending 
with  the  powers  of  darkness.  It  was  immediately 
after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  baptized 

1  '*  Ut  esset  in  similitudine  carnis.peccati  pcena  sine  culpa." — Aug. 
De  Peccatorum  Mentis,  Lib.  i.  §.  60. 
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Son  of  man  that  He  was  led  away  into  the  wilder- 
ness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil.    Now  we  are  ex- 
pressly  told,  that   after    St.    German's    wonderful 
ordination,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  could 
bring  himself  to  accept  the  charge  of    Bishop  to 
which   he   was   elected.^     Nothing,   as   it  appears, 
but  absolute  force  made  him  consent  at  last  to  be 
consecrated ;  the  people,  the  clergy,  the  nobility, 
all  were  against  him.    What  then  must  have  passed 
in  his  mind  during  the  suspense  !     Let  us  consider 
what  it  requires  to  make  up  our  minds  to  be  faith- 
ful  servants  of  God.     Some,  indeed,  take  a  rapid 
glance  of  the  capabilities  of  the   future;    others 
are    slow  in  imagining   the   difficulties  they   will 
have  to  encounter.    Some,  by  a  marvellous  pene- 
tration (and  this  was  one  of  St.  German's  gifts), 
see  at  once  the  course  they  will  have  to  pursue ; 
others  have  enough  to  do  to  prepare  for  immediate 
struggles.    But  for  all  there  are  countless  things  in 
prospect  to  meet,  there  are  as  many  in  the  retro- 
spect  to  forego  and  to  undo ;  and  men  will  sleep 
rather  for  sorrow  before  they  come  fully  to  realise 
the  scene  before  them.      We  are   not,    however, 
quite  at  a  loss  for  historical  information  to   con- 
ceive what  might  be  the  struggles  of  Saints  even 
after  conversion.    St.  Augustine's  Confessions,  as 
was  before  observed,  will  ever  be  a  record  to  show 
how  much  may  be  renounced,  how  much  may  be  at- 
tained, through  God's  grace.    He  had  said  in  another 
work,  when  charged  with  his  previous  life  by  ene- 
mies,  "  I  do  toil  much  in  my  thoughts,  struggling 

1  See  ch.  v. 
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against  my  evil  suggestions,  and  having  lasting  and 
almost  continual  conflict  with  the  temptations  of 
the  enemy,  who  would  subvert  me,  I  groan  to 
God  in  my  infirmity ;  and  He  knoweth  what  my 
heart  laboureth  with."  ^  And,  indeed,  never  can  it 
be  said  that  a  previous  life  goes  for  nothing,  though 
it  be  ever  so  changed  afterwards.  The  evil  effects 
of  bad  customs  still  remain  ;  and  worldliness  of 
mind,  which  it  seems  may  be  imputed  to  St. 
German's  former  state,  is  not  the  least  permanent. 
About  the  very  time  at  which  St.  German  became 
Bishop  of  Auxerre,  St.  Augustine  was  using  the 
following  language  concerning  himself :  "  In  this 
so  vast  wilderness,  full  of  snares  and  dangers,  be- 
hold many  of  them  I  have  cut  off,  and  thrust  out  of 
my  heart,  as  Thou  hast  given  me,  O  God  of  my  sal- 
vation. And  yet  when  dare  I  say,  since  so  many 
things  of  this  kind  buzz  on  all  sides  about  our  daily 
life — when  dare  I  say  that  nothing  of  this  sort  en- 
gages my  attention,  or  causes  in  me  an  idle  interest  ? 
True,  the  theatres  do  not  now  carry  me  away,  nor 
care  I  to  know  the  courses  of  the  stars,  nor  did  my 
soul  ever  consult  ghosts  departed ;  all  sacrilegious 
mysteries  I  detest.  .  ,  ,  Notwithstanding,  in  how 
many  most  petty  and  contemptible  things  is  our 
curiosity  daily  tempted,  and  how  often  we  give  way, 
who  can  recount  ?  How  often  do  we  begin  as  if 
we  were  tolerating  people  telling  vain  stories,  lest 
we  offend  the  weak ;  then,  by  degrees,  we  take  in- 
terest therein,"  &c.-     But  St.  German  was  to  re- 

*  Serm.  3,  in  Ps.  36,  §  19.   Apud  Oxford  Transl.  of  the  Confessions, 
p.  223.     Nota. 

*  Confess.  Oxf.  Transl.  pp.  214,  215. 
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frain  even  from  things  in  themselves  lawful.  His 
wife  Eustachia  was  now  to  become  his  sister.^  How 
fitly  might  he  again  say  with  St.  Augustine  ;  '*  Verily, 
Thou  enjoinest  me  continency  from  the  '  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
world.'  Thou  enjoinest  continency  from  concu- 
binage ;  and  for  wedlock  itself  Thou  hast  counselled 
something  better  than  what  Thou  hast  permitted. 
And  since  Thou  gavest  it,  it  was  done,  eVen  before 
I  became  a  dispenser  of  Thy  sacrament.  But  there 
yet  live  in  my  memory  the  images  of  such  things,  as 
my  ill  custom  there  fixed  ;  which  haunt  me  strength- 
less  when  I  am  awake."  ^  But  more  than  this,  there 
are  pleasures  innocent,  and  even  elevating,  which 
yet  the  Saint  does  not  allow  himself  to  enjoy.  They 
seem  to  belong  to  higher  natures  than  men  have, 
and  yet  they  are  violently  appropriated  by  the  world, 
and  they  lose  much  of  their  real  character  by  sinful 
and  vain  associations.  But  even  then  they  seem  to 
act  as  a  soothing  and  efficacious  remedy,  like  the 
essence  which,  though  hidden  in  the  admixture  of 
useless  ingredients,  still  reveals  its  valuable  pro- 
perties often  unknown  to  the  recipient.  They  tell 
to  the  unwary  soul  a  tale  of  higher  things;  they 
utter  accents,  and  breathe  combinations,  unheard 
among  the  realities  of  life.  They  say  not  whence 
they  come,  yet  when  the  distance  has  been  mea- 
sured, they  are  beside  the  strait  gate,  and  beckon  of 
former  acquaintance.  "The  delights  of  the  ear," 
might  St.  German  say  with  St.  Augustine,  "had 
firmly  entangled  and  subdued  me  ;  but  Thou  didst 
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loosen  and  free  me.  Now  in  those  melodies  which 
Thy  words  breathe  soul  into,  when  sung  with  a 
sweet  and  attuned  voice,  I  do  a  little  repose  ;  yet 
not  so  as  to  be  held  thereby,  but  that  I  can  dis- 
engage myself  when  I  will.  But  with  the  words 
which  are  their  life,  and  whereby  they  find  admis- 
sion into  me,  themselves  seek  in  my  affections  a 
place  of  some  estimation,  and  I  can  scarcely  assign 
them  one  suitable.  For  at  one  time  I  seem  to 
myself  to  give  them  more  honour  than  is  seemly, 
feeling  our  minds  to  be  more  holily  and  fervently 
raised  unto  a  flame  of  devotion  by  the  holy  words 
themselves,  when  thus  sung  than  when  not ;  and 
that  the  several  affections  of  our  spirit,  by  a  sweet 
variety,  have  their  own  proper  measures  in  the  voice 
and  singing,  by  some  hidden  correspondence  where- 
with they  are  stirred  up.  But  this  contentment  of 
the  flesh,  to  which  the  soul  must  not  be  given  over 
to  be  enervated,  doth  oft  beguile  me,  the  sense  not 
so  waiting  upon  reason,  as  patiently  to  follow  her  ; 
but  having  been  admitted  merely  for  her  sake,  it 
strives  even  to  run  before  her,  and  leave  her.  Thus 
in  these  things  I  unawares  sin,  but  afterwards  am 
aware  of  it."  ^ 

III.  Language  is  so  moulded  upon  the  fashions 
and  customs  of  the  world,  that  it  appears  often  awk- 
ward, and  even  profane,  to  introduce  some  of  its 
expressions  into  serious  subjects.  Of  this  kind  is 
the  word  literary^  which,  as  the  usage  of  the  day 
directs,  seems  very  inappropriate  to  hagiology  ;  and 
yet  we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  any  equivalent  term 
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which  may  convey  the  idea  intended  without  doing 
injury  to  clearness  and  simplicity.     However,  as 
religious  men  have  used  such  expressions  as  ''  Sacred 
Literature"  on  the  highest  of  all  subjects,  the  same 
liberty  may  perhaps  here  be  excused  on  a  lower 
field  of  consideration.     It  should  seem,  then,  that 
Saints   may  be   divided   into   two  classes— literary 
Saints   and  Saints  not  literary.     Under  the  latter 
St.  German  ought  to  be  ranked.     Saints  are  seldom 
illiterate,  which  is  different  from  not  being  literary ; 
accession   of   knowledge   is  almost  identical  with 
growth  in  piety  ;  and  whether  it  be  derived  through 
books,  or  oral  instruction,  or  meditation,  it  is  almost 
invariably  in  some  degree  connected  with  holiness. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  fact  is  very  evident  through- 
out the    Middle   Ages.     Nothing  could  sometimes 
exceed  the  ignorance  of  men  of  the  world,  kings, 
barons,  knights,  and  the   retinue   of   courts;    but 
monasteries,  which  then  was   a   convertible   term 
with  abodes  of  religion,  were  very  generally  the 
seats  of   learning.    The  village  which  claimed  the 
Abbot  for  its  feudal  suzerain  was,  doubtless,  better 
instructed  than  that  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 
baron's  castle,  nay,  perhaps  than  the  castle  itself. 
These  were  two  distinct  currents  passing  along  from 
generation  to  generation  ;  the  one  carrying  down 
to  posterity  an  accumulated  treasure  of  know^ledge, 
the  other  stranding  an  uncouth  conglomeration  of 
heterogeneous    gatherings.      Here   were   the  four 
faculties  of  the  human  soul  said  to  have  been  de- 
fined and  explained  by  Anselm,  the  Abbot  of  Bee  :  1 

1  Vita  Guiberti  Noving.  Lib.  i.  ch.  xvii. 
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Passion  or  Propension,  Will,  Reason,  Intellect ;  a 
Book  of  Sentences  ;  a  Sum  of  Theology  ;  the  Bible. 
There  were  duels,  witchcraft,  gambling,  point  of 
honour,  patronage,  game  laws,  primogeniture,  in- 
vestitures, vassalage,  constitutions.     Knowledge   is 
a  toy  with  the  world  ;  they  take  it  up  or  they  throw 
it  down  as  they  please.    The  world  is  sometimes 
very  learned,  nay,  it  sometimes  tosses  higher  than 
religion,  or  at  least  the  umpires  say  so.     But  know- 
ledge is  the  habitual  food  of  the  godly  :  it  is  healthy 
because  it  is  more  equable,  it  is  digested  all  be- 
cause it  is  well  proportioned  to  the  want ;   and  the 
godly  have  none  of  those  frenzies  which  an  in- 
temperate feast    of    learning  will    produce.      Still 
Saints  need   not   be   literary  any  more   than   they 
need  be  noble  by  birth,  which  has  sometimes  been 
supposed  of  the  Saints  of  certain  ages.     An  occa- 
sional writing  called   forth   by  particular  circum- 
stances, or  documents  composed  in  the  course  of 
study  merely  to  impress  things  on  the  memory,  and 
to  serve  for  the  instruction  of  others,  do  not  con- 
stitute a  literary  person.     St.  German  apparently 
was  thus  situated.     He  was  deeply  learned,  and  was 
the  teacher  of  great  men.     He   may  have  written 
and  been  read.     Yet  he  certainly  was  not  a  literary 
character.     His  merits  are  never  in  ancient  records 
connected  with  this  qualification.     No  one  appealed 
to  his  writings,  though  many  came  to  consult  him 
in  person.    At  present  there  is  a  vague  notion  that 
writing  is  the  great  means  of  commanding  respect, 
and  claiming  a  title  to  wisdom  and  judgment.     In 
the  primitive  ages  it  seems  men  took  a  higher  view 
of  wisdom ;   they  did  not  confound,  as  we  do,  the 
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faculty  or  the  instrument  with  the  substance.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  things  to  be  explicitly  striking 
to  be  intrinsically  valuable.  A  general  tone,  a  habit, 
a  consistency  of  speech  and  action,  proclaimed  the 
Christian  wisdom  more  than  a  power  of  analysis,  a 
perception  of  analogies,  and  a  command  of  rheto- 
rical resources.  Can  we  doubt  that  a  St.  Polycarp 
would  deserve  confidence  where  a  Tertullian  might 
be  distrusted  ?  What  was  that  divine  unction  which 
filled  the  speech  of  the  blind  Saint  at  Tyre,  while 
he  quoted  and  applied  the  Holy  Scriptures  from 
memory,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  multi- 
tude, and  which  so  thrilled  the  heart  of  the  historian, 
that  he  became  eloquent  in  spite  of  himself  ? 
Surely  this  was  something  in  itself  higher  and  more 
authoritative  than  the  mere  talent  of  writing,  though 
it  has  often  been  combined  with  it.  But  so  it  is  ; 
those  on  whom  the  choicest  favours  of  God  seem  to 
be  bestowed  are  often  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  com- 
position, or  even  in  the  more  general  modes  of 
communicating  their  thoughts.  A  superficial  ob- 
server may  pass  by,  and  assume  that  diffidence  is 
incapacity.  But  those  that  have  been  near  may 
have  remarked  a  wonderful  clear-sightedness,  a 
facility  in  receiving  knowledge,  an  elevation  of 
thought,  a  power  of  distinguishing  perversion  from 
truth,  an  instinctive  sense  of  the  leaven  of  heresy, 
and  a  sympathetic  discernment  of  what  is  orthodox, 
moral  and  holy,  which  have  filled  them  with  con- 
fusion at  their  own  acute  dulness  and  logical 
shallowness.  They  seemed  to  aim  at  nothing  but 
God's  will,  and  yet  all  came.  They  seemed  too 
humble  to  seek  to  influence  others,  yet  doubtless 
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they  did  influence  them  already,  and  would  here- 
after be  prepared  for  any  exertion  which  it  should 
please  their  Divine  Master  to  order.  Is  it  not  these 
that  really  lead  the  better  part  of  mankind  ?  Are 
they  not  the  true  incense  of  the  Church,  while  the 
more  brilliant  are  but  the  showy  censer  which  dis- 
tributes their  fragrance  ? 

This  is  a  consideration  which  applies  in  a  special 
manner  to  St.  German,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
plains how,  after  his  death,  the  particular  character 
of  his  mind  would  have  been  forgotten  or  lost  in 
a  general  renown  for  wisdom  and  sanctity,  and 
amid  the  more  sensible  and  immediate  tokens  of 
his  former  life,  as  displayed  by  the  miracles  which 
survived  him.  For  indeed  writers  have  this  privi- 
lege among  many  others,  that  they  obtain  a  definite 
existence  in  the  mind  of  posterity.  There  is  a 
famous  expression  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  which, 
as  it  may  not  be  passed  over  in  any  life  of  St.  Ger- 
man, furnishes  also  an  apposite  illustration  of  the 
foregoing  remarks.  St.  Prosper  of  Orleans  had 
requested  him  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  St.  Anian, 
who  has  been  introduced  to  the  reader  in  the  pre- 
ceding narrative.  He  writes  back:  ''You  desire 
me  to  extol  the  glory  of  the  blessed  Anian,  that 
most  eminent  and  perfect  bishop,  equal  to  Lupus^ 
and  not  unequal  to  German;  you  wish  that  the  minds 
of  the  faithful  may  be  impressed  with  the  practice, 
virtues,  and  gifts  of  so  great  a  saint  .  .  .  know 
then  that  I  had  begun  to  write."  It  will  be  re- 
marked that  a  kind  of  superiority  due  to  St.  Ger- 
man seems  here  to  be  implied ;  since  a  Saint  might 
be  equal  to  St.  Lupus,  yet  still  unequal  to  St.  Ger- 
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man.     But  the  passage  is  rather  quoted  for  another 
purpose,  namely,  to  indicate  what  might  be  con- 
sidered the  three  types  of  a  Saint  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury in  Gaul.    And  it  is   observable  that  none  of 
these  come  under  the  denomination  of  literary  men. 
There  are  indeed  two  letters  of  St.  Lupus  extant 
which,  beside  many  other  proofs,  evince  his  supe- 
rior attainments.     Yet  neither  he,  nor  St.  Anian, 
nor  St.  German,  owe  their  reputation  to  any  written 
productions.      Their   merits   had   something    of   a 
sacramental   nature,   which    begat   awe   and  silent 
reverence,  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  almost 
a  lowering  of  their  exalted  position  had  they  moved 
in  the  ranks  of  Saints  and  Authors.    To  understand 
which   we   have   but  to  consider  how  painful   to 
serious  minds  is  the   literary   light,  so  to  say,  in 
which   Paley,   in   his   otherwise   able  work  on  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  places  the  inspired  writings  of  that 
Apostle.     It  is  also  conceivable  that  many  may  have 
been  deterred  from  reading  Lowth's  Book  on  the 
Prophets,  from  the  very  object  which  it  professes 
to  aim  at.    And  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  higher  we 
ascend  in  the  contemplation  of  the  different  orders 
of  intelligences,  the  less  we  expect  as  by  instinct 
any  of  those  symbols  or  modes  of  external  influ- 
ence,  which   we   connect  with   associations  of  an 
inferior  and  more  earthly  character.     The  Apostles 
did  write,  yet  we  dare  not  call  theirs  writing  in  the 
ordinary  sense.     The  Blessed  Virgin  on  the  other 
hand  did  not  write  ;  we  think  indeed  we  discover  a 
passage  or  two  of  Holy  Scripture  dictated  by  her, 
and  perceive  her  influence   presiding  over  much 
more;    yet  she  must  needs  have  another  as  the 


medium  of  her  thoughts.     But  further  still,  if  we 
may  reverently  appeal  higher,  in  the  person  of  our 
divine  Lord,  so  immeasurably  above  all  that  is  man, 
though  both  Man  and  God,  do  we  not  think  that  it 
implies    something    derogatory  to    His   nature  to 
attribute  to  Him  the  use  of  any  such  channel  of 
communication  ?     Is  there  not  a  silence  and  a  mys- 
tery which   encircles   Him  and  those   nearest  to 
Him,   incompatible    with    certain   manifestations? 
And  does  not  the  famous  letter  to  King  Abgarus 
fail  to  commend  itself  in  some  respects  from  this 
very  circumstance  ?    One  among  many  instances 
of  this  veil  thrown  over  the  Humanity  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  is  the  fact  that  no  personal  description  has 
been  left  of  Him,  that  depends  upon  any  higher 
authority  than  vague  and  uncertain  traditions.   And 
then  how  little  is  known  of  those  with  whom  this 
His    Humanity    was    especially    connected;     His 
mother,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  to  whom  He  appeared 
first  after  the  Resurrection,  St.  John  who  lay  on  His 
breast  I     We  know  a  great  deal  more  about  St.  Paul 
than  St.  Peter ;  St.  Paul  saw  the  Lord  in  visions, 
St.  Peter  face  to  face.    And  there  was  perhaps  a 
propriety  arising  from  this  same  cause,  in  that  St. 
Peter's  preserved  Epistles  are  general,  while  those 
of   St.  Paul  are  also  often  private.      Now  if  this 
be  true,  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  with  an  au- 
thentic  and  somewhat   circumstantial  account  of 
St.  German's  life  extant,  yet  there  should  be  a  similar 
mystery  spread  over  his  character.      It  has  been 
already  observed,  that  no  definite  description  has 
been   left  by  Constantius  either  of    his  outward 
appearance  or  of  his  particular  disposition  and  tone 
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of  mind ;  nor  has  a  single  sentence  of  any  writ- 
ing of  his  come  down  to  posterity ;  nay,  but  very 
shortly  after  his  death  it  should  seem  nothing  of 
the  kind  was  forthcoming,  though  at  the  same  time 
he  was  known  to  have  possessed  all  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite.  And  what  brings  the  parallel  of  his 
life  with  that  of  his  divine  Master  still  nearer,  even 
the  very  facts  of  his  career  on  earth  were  being 
obscured  in  the  wonderful  and  miraculous  conse- 
quences which  followed  upon  his  death  ;  so  that  he 
also  needed  one  that  had  "  perfect  understanding  of 
all  things  from  the  very  first,  to  write  unto  Chris- 
tian people  in  order  that  they  might  know  the 
certainty  of  those  things  wherein  they  had  been 
instructed." 

If  then  we  were  to  compare  St.  German  with  any 
Saints  which  had  preceded  him,  we  should  not  in  a 
general  aspect  liken  him  to  any  of  the  Saints  who 
sustained  a  literary  fame,  but  rather  with  those 
sublime,  unearthly  types,  whose  best  description  is 
that  they  were  mystic  roses  from  the  Holy  Wood 
that  budded,  the  fragrance  of  which  spread  far  and 
wide,  which  yet  none  could  embody  into  ostensible 
form ;  which  lasted  ever  the  same,  though  none 
knew  how  it  passed  on  from  generation — a  St.  Law- 
rence, a  St.  Nicolas,  a  St.  Anthony,  a  St.  Martin  ! 
And  there  are  more  reasons  than  this  which  seem 
to  point  out  especially  the  second  of  the  Saints 
just  mentioned,  St.  Nicolas,  as  a  just  subject  of 
comparison,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Roman  Breviary.  "St.  Nicolas 
having  devoted  his  whole  soul  to  God,  undertook  a 
journey  to   Palestine,   in   order  to  visit  the   holy 


places,  and  manifest  his  veneration  on  the  spot. 
When  he  had  taken  ship,  though  it  was  fair  weather 
and  the  sea  was  quiet,  he  foretold  to  the  sailors  a 
dreadful  tempest.     The  tempest  came,  and  the  pas- 
sengers were  all  in  extreme  danger,  but  Nicolas 
prayed,  and  the  tempest  by  miracle  was  assuaged. 
He  returned  home  to  Patara,  in  Lycia,  after  this 
journey,  and  gave  the  example  of  the  most  singular 
holiness.     By  divine  admonition  he  then  came  to 
Myra,  which  was  the  metropolis  of  Lycia.     Just  at 
that  time  the  Bishop  of  the  city  had  died,  and  the 
provincial  Bishops  were  consulting  about  the  elec- 
tion of   a   successor.      They  also  had  received  a 
divine  intimation,  urging  them  to  elect  the  first  who 
on  the   morrow  should   enter  the  Church   in  the 
morning   and  be  called   Nicolas.      They  did  not 
disregard  the  command,  and  Nicolas  was  found  on 
the  morrow  passing  the  doors  of  the  Church,  and 
with  the  consent  of  all  was  created  Bishop  of  Myra. 
In  his  Episcopate  he  preserved  that  chastity  which 
he  had  always  maintained,  and  was  noted  for  his 
wisdom,  the  frequency  of   his  prayers,   his  vigils, 
abstinence,  liberality  and  hospitality,  his  mildness 
in  exhorting,  and  his  severity  in  reproving. 


END   or   VOL.    H. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

The  following  Lives  are  the  work  of  several  persons 
who  have  written  independently  of  each  other, 
though  their  views  will  be  found  to  be  coincident 
on  some  important  and  difficult  points  which  are 
brought  into  discussion  in  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive. The  Legend  of  St.  Bettelin  belongs  to  more 
than  one  author. 


Holy  Thursday,  1844. 


A  LEGEND   OF 

ST.    GUNDLEUS 

HERMIT    IN    WALES,    ABOUT    A.D.    50O. 

The  Christian  lives  in  the  past  and  in  the  future, 
and  in  the  unseen  ;  in  a  word,  he  Hves  in  no  small 
measure  in  the  unknown.  And  it  is  one  of  his 
duties,  and  a  part  of  his  work,  to  make  the  un- 
known known  ;  to  create  within  him  an  image  of 
what  is  absent,  and  to  realise  by  faith  what  he  does 
not  see.  For  this  purpose  he  is  granted  certain 
outlines  and  rudiments  of  the  truth,  and  from 
thence  he  learns  to  draw  it  out  into  its  full  propor- 
tions and  its  substantial  form, — to  expand  and  com- 
plete it;  whether  it  be  the  absolute  and  perfect 
truth,  or  truth  under  a  human  dress,  or  truth  in 
such  a  shape  as  is  most  profitable  for  him.  And 
the  process,  by  which  the  word  which  has  been 
given  him,  "returns  not  void,"  but  brings  forth 
and  buds  and  is  accomplished  and  prospers,  is 
Meditation. 

It  is  Meditation  1  which  does  for  the  Christian 
what  Investigation  does  for  the  children  of  men. 

^  Some  excellent  remarks  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  a  work  which  has  appeared  since  these  pages  were  sent  to 
press,  **  Life  of  Christ,  from  the  Latin  of  St.  Bonaventura." 
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Investigation  may  not  be  in  his  power,  but  he  may 
always  meditate.     For  Investigation  he  may  possess 
no  materials  or  instruments;   he  needs  but  Httle 
aid  or  appliance  from  without  for  Meditation.    The 
barley  loaves  and  few  small  fishes  are  made  to  grow 
under  his  hand ;  the  oil  fills  vessel  after  vessel  till 
not  an  empty  one  remains  ;  the  water-pots  become 
the  wells  of  a  costly  liquor  ;  and  the  very  stones  of 
the  desert  germinate  and  yield  him  bread.    He  trades 
with  his  Lord's  money  as  a  good  steward  ;  that  in 
the  end  his  Lord  may  receive  His  own  with  usury. 
This  is  the  way  of  the  divinely  illuminated  mind, 
whether  in  matters  of  sacred  doctrine  or  of  sacred 
history.     Here  we  are  concerned  with  the  latter. 
I  say  then,  when  a  true  and  loyal  lover   of   the 
brethren    attempts    to    contemplate    persons    and 
events  of  time  past,  and  to  bring  them  before  him 
as  actually  existing  and  occurring,  it  is  plain,  he  is 
at  loss  about  the  details;  he  has  no  information 
about  those  innumerable  accidental  points,  which 
might  have  been  or  have  happened  this  way  or  that 
way,  but  in  the  very  person  and  the  very  event  did 
happen   one  way,— which  were  altogether  uncer- 
tain beforehand,  but  which  have  been  rigidly  de- 
termined ever  since.     The  scene,  the  parties,  the 
speeches,   the   grouping,   the   succession   of    parti- 
culars, the  beginning,  the  ending,  matters  such  as 
these  he  is  obliged  to  imagine  in  one  way,  if  he  is 
to  imagine  them  at  all.    The  case  is  the  same  in 
the  art  of  painting  ;  the  artist  gives  stature,  gesture, 
feature,  expression,  to  his  figures;  what  sort  of  an 
abstraction  or  a  nonentity  would  he  produce  with- 
out this  allowance  ?  it  would  be  like  telling  him  to 
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paint  a  dream,  or  relations  and  qualities,  or  panic 
terrors,  or  scents  and  sounds,  if  you  confine  him 
to  truth  in  the  mere  letter ;  or  he  must  evade  the 
difficulty,  with  the  village  artist  in  the  story,  who 
having  to  represent  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians 
in  the  sea,  on  their  pursuing  the  Israelites,  daubed 
a  board  with  red  paint,  with  a  nota  bene  that  the 
Israelites  had  got  safe  to  land,  and  the  Egyptians 
were  all  drowned.  Of  necessity  then  does  the 
painter  allow  his  imagination  to  assist  his  facts ;  of 
necessity  and  with  full  right ;  and  he  will  make 
use  of  this  indulgence  well  or  ill  according  to  his 
talents,  his  knowledge,  his  skill,  his  ethical  pecu- 
liarities, his  general  cultivation  of  mind. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  would  meditate  on   any 
passage  of  the  gospel  history,  we  must  insert  details 
indefinitely  many,  in  order  to  meditate  at  all ;  we 
must  fancy  motives,  feelings,  meanings,  words,  acts, 
as  our  connecting  links  between  fact  and  fact  as 
recorded.     Hence  holy  men  have  before  now  put 
dialogues  into  the  mouths  of  sacred  persons,  not 
wishing  to  intrude  into  things  unknown,  not  think- 
ing  to  deceive  others  into  a  belief  of   their  own 
mental  creations,  but  to  impress  upon  themselves 
and  upon  their  brethren,  as  by  a  seal  or  mark,  the 
substantiveness  and  reality  of  what  Scripture  has 
adumbrated  by  one  or  two  bold  and  severe  hnes. 
Ideas  are  one  and  simple  ;  but  they  gain  an  entrance 
into  our  minds,  and  live  within  us,  by  being  broken 

into  detail. 

Hence  it  is  that  so  much  has  been  said  and  be- 
lieved  of  a  number  of  Saints  with  so  little  historical 
foundation.     It  is  not  that  we  may  lawfully  despise 
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or  refuse  a  great  gift  and  benefit,  historical  testi- 
mony, and  the  intellectual  exercises  which  attend 
on  it,  study,  research,  and  criticism  ;  for  in  the 
hands  of  serious  and  believing  men  they  are  of  the 
highest  value.  We  do  not  refuse  them,  but  in  the 
cases  in  question,  we  have  them  not.  The  bulk  of 
Christians  have  them  not ;  the  multitude  has  them 
not ;  the  multitude  forms  its  view  of  the  past,  not 
from  antiquities,  not  critically,  not  in  the  letter ;  but 
it  develops  its  small  portion  of  true  knowledge  into 
something  which  is  like  the  very  truth  though  it  be  not 
it,  and  which  stands  for  the  truth  when  it  is  but  like 
it.  Its  evidence  is  ^  legend  ;  its  facts  arc  a  symbol; 
its  history  a  representation ;  its  drift  is  a  moraK 

Thus  then  is  it  with  the  biographies  and  reminis- 
cences of  the  Saints.  "Some;  there  are  wliich  liave 
no  memorial,  and  are  as  though  they  had  never 
been;"  others  are  known  to  have  lived  and  died, 
and  arc  known  in  little  else.  They  have  left  a  name, 
but  they  liave  left  nothing  besides.  Or  the  place  ol 
their  birth,  or  of  their  abode,  or  of  their  dcith,  or 
some  one  or  other  striking  incident  of  their  life,  gives 
a  character  to  their  memory.  Or  they  arc  known 
by  martyrologics  or  services,  cr  by  the  traditions  of 
a  neighbourhood,  or  by  the  title  or  the  decorations 
of  a  Church.  Or  they  arc  known  by  certain  mira- 
culous interpositions  which  are  attributc^l  to  them. 
Or  their  deeds  and  suflferings  belong  to  countries 
far  away,  and  the  report  of  them  comes  musical  and 
low  over  the  broad  sea.  Such  are  some  of  the 
small  elements  whicli,  when  more  is  not  known, 
faith  is  fain  to  receive,  love  dwells  on,  meditation 
unfolds^  disposes,  and  fornis ;  till  by  the  sympathy 
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of  many  minds,  and  the  concert  of  many  voices, 
and  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  certain  whole  figure 
is  developed  with  words  and  actions,  a  history  and 
a  character, — which  is  indeed  but  the  portrait  of  the 
original,  yet  is  as  much  as  a  portrait,  an  imitation 
rather  than  a  copy,  a  likeness  on  the  whole,  but  in 
its  particulars  more  or  less  the  work  of  imagination. 
It  is  but  collateral  and  parallel  to  the  truth  ;  it  is 
the  truth  under  assumed  conditions  ;  it  brings  out  a 
true  idea,  yet  by  inaccurate  or  defective  means  of 
exhibition ;  it  savours  of  the  age,  yet  it  is  the  off- 
spring from  what  is  spiritual  and  everlasting.  It  is 
the  picture  of  a  Saint  who  did  other  miracles,  if  not 
these  ;  who  went  through  sufferings,  who  wrought 
righteousness,  who  died  in  faith  and  peace, — of  this 
wc  are  sure ;  wc  are  not  sure,  should  it  so  happen, 
of  the  when,  the  where,  the  how,  the  why,  and  the 
whence. 

Who,  for  instance,  can  reasonably  find  fault  with 
the  Acts  of  St  Andrew,  even  though  they  be  not 
authentic,  for  describing  the  Apostle  as  saying  on 
sight  of  his  cross,  ^*  Receive,  O  Cross,  the  disciple  of 
Him  who  once  hung  on  thee,  my  Master  Christ"  ? 
For  w;is  not  the  Saint  sure  to  make  an  exclamation 
at  the  sight,  and  must  it  not  have  been  in  substance 
such  as  this  ?  And  would  much  difference  be  found 
between  his  very  words  when  translated,  and  these 
imagined  words,  if  they  be  such,  drawn  from  what 
is  probable,  and  received  upon  rumours  i^uing 
from  the  time  and  pLice?  And  when  St.  Agnes 
was  brought  into  that  horrible  house  of  devils,  are 
we  not  quite  sure  that  angels  were  with  her,  even 
though  wc  do  not  know  any  one  of  the  dctaib  ? 
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II 


What  is  there  wanton  then  or  superstitious  in  sing- 
ing the   Antiphon,  ''Agnes  entered   the   place   of 
shame,  and  found  the  Lord's  angel  waiting  for  her," 
even  though  the  fact  come  to  us  on  no  authority  ? 
And  again,  what  matters  it  though  the  angel  that 
accompanies  us  on  our  way  be  not  called  Raphael, 
if  there  be  such  a  protecting  spirit,  who  at  God's 
bidding  does  not  despise  the  least  of  Christ's  flock 
in  their  journeyings  ?     And  what  is  it  to  me  though 
heretics  have  mixed  the  true  history  of  St.  George 
with   their  own  fables  or  impieties,  if  a  Christian 
George,  Saint  and  Martyr,  there  was,  as  we  believe  ? 
And  we  in  after  time,  who  look  back  upon  the 
legendary  picture,  cannot  for  very  caution's  sake 
and  reverence,  reject  the  whole,  part  of  which,  we 
know  not  how  much,  may  be,  or  certainly  is,  true. 
Nor  have  we  means  to  separate  ascertained  fact 
from  fiction  ;  the  one  and  the  other  are  worked  in 
together.     We  can  do  nothing  else  but  accept  what 
has  come  down  to  us  as  symbolical  of  the  unknown, 
and  use  it  in  a  religious  way  for  religious  uses.     At 
the  best  it  is  the  true  record  of  a  divine  life  ;  but  at 
the  very  worst  it  is  not  less  than  the  pious  thoughts 
of  religious  minds,— thoughts  frequent,  recurrent, 
habitual,  of  minds  many  in  many  generations. 

The  brief  notice  of  St.  Gundleus,  which  is  now  to 
follow,  is  an  illustration  of  some  of  these  remarks. 
It  will  be  but  legendary  ;  it  would  be  better  were 
it  not  so  ;  but  in  fact,  nothing  remains  on  record 
except  such  tokens  and  symbols  of  the  plain  truth, 
in  honour  of  one  whose  name  has  continued  in  the 
Church,  and  to  the  glory  of  Him  who  wrote  it  in 
her  catalogue. 


*' 


St.  Gundleus  was  a  king  or  chieftain,  whose  terri- 
tory lay  in  Glamorganshire,  and  he  lived  about 
A.D.  500.  He  was  the  father  of  the  great  St.  Cadoc, 
and  his  wife  was  Gladusa,  the  eldest  of  ten  daugh- 
ters of  King  Brachan.  Of  these  ladies  one  was  St. 
Almehda  ;  another,  St.  Keyna  ;  a  third,  little  deserv- 
ing any  honourable  memory  herself,  was  the  mother 

of  St.  David. 

One  night  a  supernatural  voice  broke  in  upon  the 
slumbers  of  St.  Gundleus  and  Gladusa.  ''  The  King 
of  heaven,  the  Ruler  of  earth,  hath  sent  me  hither  ;  " 
thus  it  spoke;  "that  ye  may  turn  to  His  ministry 
with  your  whole  heart.  You  He  calls  and  invites, 
as  He  hath  chosen  and  redeemed  you,  when  He 
mounted  on  the  Cross.  I  will  show  you  the  straight 
path,  which  ye  must  keep,  unto  the  inheritance  of 
God  :  lift  up  your  minds,  and  for  what  is  perishable, 
slight  not  your  souls.  On  the  river's  bank  there  is 
a  rising  ground  ;  and  where  a  white  steed  is  stand- 
ing, there  is  the  place  of  thy  habitation." 

The  king  arose  in  the  morning ;  he  gave  up  his 
sovereignty  to  his  son  Cadoc ;  he  left  his  home,  he 
proceeded  to  the  hill,  and  found  the  animal  de- 
scribed. There  he  built  a  Church,  and  there  he 
began  an  abstinent  and  saintly  life;  his  dress  a 
haircloth;  his  drink  water;  his  bread  of  barley 
mixed  with  wood  ashes.  He  rose  at  midnight  and 
plunged  into  cold  water ;  and  by  day  he  laboured 
for  his  livelihood.  Holy  Cadoc  his  son,  who  at 
length  became  Abbot  of  Carvan,  a  neighbouring 
monastery,  often  came  to  him  and  made  him  of 
good  heart,  reminding  him  that  the  crown  is  the 
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reward  not  of  beginners,  but  of  those  who  perse- 
vere in  good  things. 

The  hill  wanted  water ;  St.  Gundleus  offered  up 
his  prayers  to  God,  and  touched  the  dry  soil  with 
his  staff;  a  spring  issued  from  it  clear  and  unfailing. 

When  his  end  was  approaching,  he  sent  to  St. 
Dubricius,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  to  St.  Cadoc 
his  own  son.  From  the  hands  of  the  latter  he 
received  his  last  communion,  and  he  passed  to  the 
Lord  on  the  29th  of  March.  An  angelic  host  was 
seen  about  his  tomb,  and  sick  people,  on  invok- 
ing his  intercession,  were  healed. 

His  Church,  which  became  his  shrine,  was  near 
the  sea,  and  exposed  to  plunderers.  Once  when 
pirates  from  the  Orkneys  had  broken  into  it,  and 
carried  off  its  contents,  a  storm  overtook  them  on 
their  return,  and,  dashing  their  vessels  against  each 
other,  sunk  all  but  two.  At  another  time  a  robber, 
who  had  made  off  with  a  sacred  chalice  and  vest- 
ments, was  confronted  by  the  sea  apparently 
mounting  up  against  him  and  overwhelming  him. 
He  was  forced  back  into  the  Church,  where  he 
remained  till  morning,  when  he  was  arrested,  and, 
but  for  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  would  have  under- 
gone capital  punishment. 

Whether  St.  Gundleus  led  this  very  life,  and 
wrought  these  very  miracles,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
I  do  know  that  they  are  saints  whom  the  Church 
so  accounts,  and  I  believe  that,  though  this  account 
of  him  cannot  be  proved,  it  is  a  symbol  of  what 
he  did  and  what  he  was,  a  picture  of  his  saintli- 
ness,  and  a  specimen  of  his  power. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  following  pages  are  principally  derived  from 
the  Acts  of  St.  Helier,  published  by  the  Bollandists 
among  the  Lives  of  Saints  honoured  on  the  i6th 
of  July.  The  story  is  here  called  a  legend,  because 
from  the  mistakes  made  by  the  author  of  the  Acts, 
and  from  the  distance  of  time  at  which  he  lived 
from  the  age  of  the  Saint,  many  things  which  he 
advances  rest  on  little  authority.  From  the  occur- 
rence of  the  w^ord  Normannia,  the  Bollandists  argue 
that  he  lived  after  the  ninth  century,  at  least  three 
hundred  years  after  St.  Helier.  He  also  mistakes 
Childebert  the  first  for  Childebert  the  second,  and 
places  the  events  which  he  relates  after  Brunehault, 
the  famous  queen  of  Austrasia.  Again,  the  vague 
words  Australis  climatis  fortissimus,  applied  to  Sige- 
bert,  looks  very  like  a  perversion  of  Austrasia,  the 
ancient  name  for  the  eastern  part  of  France.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  by  any  means  meant  to 
assert   that  the  whole  of  the  narrative  is  fiction. 
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The    author    of    the    Acts,    from    several    notices 
which   will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  legend, 
was  acquainted  with   Jersey ;  he  therefore  repre- 
sents the  traditions  of  his  time  current  ni  the  island 
with  respect  to  St.  Helier.     Traces  of  that  tradi- 
tion remain  to  this  day  in  the  islands,  and  what 
is  now  called  St.  Helier's  hermitage  agrees  com- 
pletely with  the  description  of  the  place  given  in 
the  Acts  printed  by  the  Bollandists.     Again,  the 
journey  from  Terouenne  (a  town  near  Boulogne, 
destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.)  along  the 
coast  to  Normandy,  is  described  with  accuracy ;  and 
traces  of  the  honour  formerly  paid  to  the  Saint  in 
the  diocese  of  Boulogne  are  recorded  in  the  com- 
mentary of  the   Bollandists  prefixed  to  the  Acts. 
What  is  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  these  Acts 
are  corroborated  by  the  early  Acts  of  St.  Marculfus 
in  many  points,  as  for  instance  in  the  story  of  the 
repulsion  of  the  Saxon  fleet,  and  in  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  said  to  be  in  the  islands.    The  Bol- 
landists in  the  first  volume  of  May  assign  the  life 
of  St.  Marculfus  to  a  period  not   later   than   the 
year  640,  within  the  first  century  after  St.  Helier 
flourished.      From    all    this   it   appears   probable 
that  the  leading  facts  of  the  story  are  true.     We 
may  even  be  warranted  in  supposing  that  God  was 
pleased,  for  the  conversion  of  the  wild  population 
of  these  islands,  to  work  miracles  by  the  hand  of 
His  servant.     It  is  however  still  an  open  question, 
whether  the  particular  miracles  here  recorded  were 
those  worked  by  St.  Helier ;  and  it  may  here  be 
observed  that  the  miracles  said  to  have  occurred 
before  his  baptism  have  less  evidence  than  any  of 
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the  others,  because  the  scene  to  which  they  are 
referred  lies  at  a  distance  from  the  island  in  which 
it  appears  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  wrote  his 
account ;  they  have  not  therefore  the  insular  tradi- 
tion in  their  favour.     In  order  to  account  for  their 
appearance  in  the  Acts  of  the  Saint,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  accuse  the  author  of  dishonesty.     In  an 
age  of  faith,  when   miracles  were  not  considered 
as  proofs  of  a  system  which  required  no  proof, 
but  simply  as  instances  of  God's  power  working 
through  His  Saints,  men  were  not  critical  about 
believing  a  little  more  or  a  little  less.    Again,  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  writers  intended  these  stories 
to  be  believed  at  all.    Many  of  them  may  have  been 
merely  legends,  things  worthy  of  being  "  read  for  ex- 
ample of  life  and  instruction  of  manners."  1    Many 
a  wild  and  grotesque  tale  about  the  triumphs  of 
Saints  and  Angels  over  the   powers  of  evil  may 
have  been  told  to  the  novices  by  an  aged  monk 
at  recreation  time  without  being  considered  as  an 
article  of  faith.    Such  stories  were  only  meant  to 
be  symbols  of  the  invisible,  like  the  strange  forms 
of  devils  which  were  sculptured  about  the  Church. 
As  for  St.  Helier's  carrying  his  head  in  his  hands, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  writer  only  represents 
the  story  as  a  conjecture  of  the  priest  who  attended 
on  the  Saint.    And  it  may  here  be  mentioned,  that 
besides  this  of  St.  Helier,  only  three  other  instances 
have  been  found  by  us  of  similar  legends,  the  well- 
known  story  of  St.  Denys,  that  of  St.  Winifred,  and 
that  of  St.  Liverius,  martyred  by  the  Huns  at  Metz, 
A.D.  450,  and  mentioned  in  one  Martyrology,^  on 

>  SUth  Article.  '  V.  Usuard.  ed.  SoUer,  p.  700. 
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the  25th  of  November.     Of  these  four  instances, 
that  which  is  the  best  known  seems,  though  occur- 
ring  in  the  Roman  Breviary,  to  be  tacitly  or  avow- 
edly given  up  by  most  writers  on  the  subject ;  and 
all,  except  the  instance  of  St.  Winifred,  which  may 
perhaps  be  considered  in  another  place,  are  intro- 
duced to  account  for  the  removal  of  the  body  of  a 
Saint  from  the  place  of  his  martyrdom.     If  there 
were  not  also  a  want  of  evidence  for  these  stories, 
this  alone  would  not   of  course   authorise   us  to 
mistrust  them,  for  none  would   presume   to  limit 
the  power  of  Almighty  God  or  His  favours  to  His 
Saints.     As  however  they  are  related  by  writers 
far  distant  from  the  time  when  llie  events  arc  said 
to  have  occurred,  it  may  be  allowed  to  class  them 
among    mythic    legends.      Into    this   fonn  threw 
itself  the  strong  belief  of  those  faithful  ages  in  the 
Christian    truth    that    the    bodies    of    Saints,  the 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  under  the  special 
keeping  of  God,  and  that  th«e  precious  vessels 
are  one  day  to  be  again  alive,  and  to  be  glorified 
for  ever  with  the  saintly  souls,  which  without  them 
are  not  perfect.    The  bodies  of  Saints  have  without 
doubt  been  kept  incorrupt,  as  though  life  was  sUU 
in  them;  and  the  belief  thai  they  had  sometimes  by 
God's  power  moved,  as  though  they  were  alive,  was 
only  a  step  beyond  that  fact.     Finally,  it  may  be 
well   to  mention   that,   as  late  as  the  year   1460, 
Henry  VI.  granted  a  favour  to  Uic  Prior  of  the 
Canons  of  St.  Helier,  on  account  of  the  miracles 
still  wrought  by  his  intercession  on  the  rocky  islct 
where  he  died. 
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A  GREAT  many  hundred  years  ago,  when  Childebert 

was  kmg  of  the  Franks,  there  lived  in  the  ancient 

town  of  Tongres  a  nobleman  named  Sigebert.     He 

was  one  of  that  race  of  blue-eyed  and  long-haired 

warriors,  who  had  left  their  own  cold  forests  in  the 

north  of  Germany  to  settle  down  in  the  rich  plains 

which  border  on  the  Rhine.     Though  he  was  a 

nobleman,  he  was  not  created  by  letters-patent  like 

our  dukes  and  earls,  but  he  was  the  chief  of  one  of 

the  many  tribes  of  his  nation  ;  his  pedigree,  though 

it  was  not  enrolled  in  a  herald's  office,  went  as  far 

back  as  Odin,  the  northern  hero.    His  land^;  were 

all  won  by  his  good  sword,  and  by  the  devotion  of 

his  followers,  who  loved  him  well,  for  he  was  kind 

and  gentle  to  them,  though  rough  to  his  enemies. 

His  wife  was  a  noble  lady  oi  Bavarian  race,  called 

Leuffiard,  and  very  happy  they  were  together,  for 

she  w;i5i  a  beautiful  and  loving  woman,  and  ever 

submisjiivc  to  lier  lord's  will.    One  thing,  however, 

was  wanting  to  them— they  ha<l  no  child,  and  they 

at  length  despaired  of  ever  having  any.    As  a  last 

resource,  they  applied  to  a  holy  man  who  lived 

near  them,  called  Cunibcrt.    Now  you  must  know 

that  at  that  time  the  Frank-^  were  a  half  heathen, 

half  Christian  people.    Clovis,  their  most  powerful 

chieftain,  ha<l  become  a  Christian,  and  having  been 

crowned  and  .anointed  king,  had  established  some- 

thmg  like  an  organised  kingdom,  princip.ally  by  the 

aid  of  the  Church.    Great  numbers  of  his  followers 

had  become  Christian ;  but  in  Uih  wholesale  con- 
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version  the  fierce  northern  warriors  still  remained 
half  pagan,  and  some  of  them  were  not  yet  Chris- 
tian even  in  name.  Among  these,  unhappily,  were 
Sigebert  and  his  wife;  they  applied  to  Cunibert 
rather  as  to  a  man  who  had  power  with  God,  than 
because  they  believed  in  our  holy  faith.  Cunibert, 
who  had  long  wished  to  convert  the  noble  Germans, 
and  had  mourned  over  their  perverseness,  promised 
to  pray  for  them,  if  they  in  return  agreed  to  give 
him  the  child  who  should  be  born,  that  he  might 
offer  him  up  to  God.  They  agreed  to  these  terms, 
and  in  due  time  the  prayers  of  the  holy  man  were 
heard,  and  the  lady  bore  a  beautiful  child.  Before 
he  was  born,  however,  Cunibert  had  gone  to  the 
Holy  Land  to  visit  the  tomb  of  our  Lord,  and  he 
remained  in  the  East  for  three  years.  On  his  re- 
turn he  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  their  engagement; 
but  the  lady  looked  into  the  laughing  eyes  of  her 
fair  child,  and  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  part 
with  him.  And  Sigebert  laughed  aloud,  and  said 
that  his  son  should  be  a  warrior,  and  wield  sword 
and  spear,  and  ride  on  horseback,  not  sing  psalms 
and  swing  censers ;  he  should  be  brought  up  in  a 
palace,  and  wear  golden  bracelets,  and  long  flowing 
hair  upon  his  head,  as  did  his  forefathers,  not  go 
about  with  a  shaven  crown  and  be  a  poor  man  like 
Cunibert.  Thus  did  they  stumble  at  the  offence  of 
the  cross,  as  the  world  has  done  from  the  first.  Holy 
Mary  went  on  her  way  to  Bethlehem  poorly  clad  ; 
she  had  on  a  peasant's  garment,  and  the  world  swept 
by  and  did  not  know  that  she  was  the  rich  casket 
which  contained  the  pearl  of  great  price,  which 
whosoever  findeih  will  sell  all  that  he  hath  to  buy. 
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Cunibert   went   away   in   sorrow,  and   probably 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  ever  winning  that  beautiful 
child  to  Christ.     But  our  blessed  Lord,  who  was 
once  himself  a  little  child,  had  not  forgotten  him. 
For  seven  years  of  his  life  he  continued  the  same 
l^rankish  boy;   his  limbs  were  strong  and  active 
and   everybody   loved   him    when    they  saw  him' 
playmg  about  on  the  green  sward.     But  all  on  a 
sudden,  and  without  any  apparent  cause,  he  seemed 
to  wither  away  ;  his  strength  forsook  him,  and  he 
became  pale  and  weak.     One  day  as  he  was  lyin;^ 
in  pain  on  his  mother's  lap,  he  said,  ''Oh,  give  me 
back  to  that  holy  man,  by  whose  prayers  I  was 
born,  and  to  whom  you  promised  me."    His  parents 
saw  that  they  could  not  struggle  with  the  will  of 
God,  and  sent  their  son,  lying  on  a  litter,  to  Cuni- 
bert.    When  the  little  boy  saw  Christ's  servant,  he 
said,  ''  Oh,  holy  man,  by  whose  prayers  I  was  born 
have  pity  upon  me,  and  pray  to  your  God  to  heal 
me.      Then  Cunibert  knelt  down  beside  the  child's 
bed,  and  God  heard  his  prayers,  and  the  racking 
pains  left  him  and  he  became  as  well  as  ever.    Then 
the  holy  man  took  him  to  live  with  him,  and  gave 
him  the  name  of  Helier,  making  him  a  catechumen 
or  candidate  for  Christian  baptism.    Then  the  boy 
was  happy,  for  Cunibert  taught  him  his   letters  ; 
and  he  was  soon  able  to  read  the  Psalter,  and  to 
accompany  his  master  when  he  sang  the  hours  in 
Church.     Cunibert  had  nothing  but  his  own  barley 
bread  to  give  him,  and  except  on  feast-days  he  ate 
but  one  meal  a  day ;  but  he  liked  this  better  than 
the  good  cheer  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
at  the  joyous  warrior's  banquet  in  his  father's  hall 
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All  this  while  Helier  was  unbaptized ;  his  spiri- 
tual guide  said  nothing  to  him  about  it,  and  Helier 
wondered.  He  however  remained  in  quiet  patience, 
trusting  that  God  would  bring  him  to  the  laver  of 
regeneration  in  His  own  good  time.  What  was 
Cunibert's  reason  we  cannot  tell  :  perhaps  he 
wished  further  to  subdue  the  impatience  of  the 
Prankish  blood  which  ran  in  the  boy's  veins,  or, 
as  may  by -and -by  appear  more  likely,  God  had 
revealed  to  him  what  was  His  gracious  will  with 
respect  to  that  child.  What  were  the  mysterious 
movements  of  God's  grace  on  the  soul  of  Helier, 
we  who  have  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
having  from  the  first  been  taken  up  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  cannot  of  course  understand.  We 
can  only  see  the  outward  life  of  his  soul  and  look 
on  in  wonder ;  for  now  that  Holy  Ghost,  who  of 
old  moulded  the  spirits  of  the  prophets,  and  made 
St.  John  the  Baptist  to  be  a  dweller  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  a  holy  eremite,  dealt  graciously  with  this 
child  of  pagan  parents  and  made  him  give  up  the 
world  to  live  a  hard  and  lonely  life.  He  gave  him 
favour  with  the  poor  of  the  earth,  among  whom 
he  had  taken  his  place.  The  wild  German  who 
was  in  process  of  settling  down  from  the  savage 
forayer  into  the  boor  who  tilled  the  ground,  the 
half-Christianised  giant  of  the  northern  forest,  was 
attracted  by  the  sanctity  of  this  holy  child,  who 
lived  day  and  night  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's 
house.  They  brought  him  their  sick  and  their 
blind,  and  thought  that  there  was  virtue  in  the 
touch  of  his  little  hand,  and  by  the  grace  of  God 
he  healed  them.     It  might  have  been  thought  that 


the  wonders  thus  wrought  by  the  hand  of  his  child 
would  have  melted  Sigebert's  heart ;  but,  instead  of 
seeing  in  all  this  the  power  of  the  cross,  he  thought 
upon  the  charms  and  mysterious  rites  of  his  north- 
ern forests,  and  his  heart  was  hardened.    Then  his 
clansmen  came  to  him  and  said,  ''  Let  us  kill  this 
wizard  Cunibert,  and  get  thee  back  thy  child ; "  and 
he  yielded  to  them  and  bade  them  slay  the  holy  man. 
Now  God  was  pleased  to  reveal  to  Cunibert  what 
was  coming  upon  him,  and  in  the  morning,  after 
they  had  sung  matins  together,  he  told  the  boy 
that  his  death  was  at  hand,  and  bade  him  fly  away. 
The  child  wept  and  said,  ''And  will  you  not  baptize 
me,  O  my  father  ?  "     Cunibert  replied,  "  God  wills 
that  another  hand  should  do  that,  O  my  son."    And 
the  boy  was  very  sorry  and  sore  loath  to  part  from 
his  spiritual  guide,  but  too  obedient  to  gainsay  him. 
They  remained  together  all  day  in  the  Church,  and 
only  parted  when  evening  fell,  and  then  each  re- 
tired to  his  cell.     Cunibert,  when  he  was  alone, 
began   as    usual    in   quietness   and   peace  to   sing 
psalms,  and  as  he  was  singing  the  hundred  and 
first  psalm,  the  wicked  men  entered.     They  rushed 
fiercely  up  to  him,  and  just  as  he  had  come  to  the 
words  "  Quando  venies  ad  me  Domine,"  he  bowed 
his  head,  and  they  smote  him  down,  and  imme- 
diately went  away.     Helier,  hearing  a  noise,  came 
out  of  his  little  cell  and  went  to  his  master's  cham- 
ber.    He  found  him  lying  dead,  bathed  in  blood, 
but  his  countenance  was  placid,  and  his  finger  was 
still  upon  the  book,  pointing  to  the  blessed  words 
which  were  upon  his  lips  when  his  spirit  passed 
away.     Helier  wept  sore  at  the  sight,  and  cried 
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aloud,  '^Wonderful  is  God  in  His  Saints;  He  will 
give  strength  and  power  unto  His  people  :  blessed 
be  God."  But  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  for  he  knew 
that  his  kinsmen  would  not  be  long  in  coming  to 
look  for  him ;  so  he  covered  the  body  of  his  dear 
master  as  well  as  he  could  with  earth,  and  then 
with  a  sad  heart  he  rushed  away. 

It  was  the  dead  of  night  when  he  left  the  Church, 
and  he  knew  not  where  to  go,  but  he  went  trusting 
in  God's  guidance.  He  might  have  returned  to  his 
mother's  arms,  but  he  preferred  the  dreary  wild 
which  he  was  treading  to  the  dangers  of  his  father's 
palace.  For  six  days  he  wandered  on  and  on 
through  the  depths  of  pathless  forests,  dreading  all 
the  while  to  hear  his  father's  horsemen  pursuing 
him.  At  length  he  saw  a  distant  town  lying  before 
him,  and  he  lifted  up  his  hands  to  God  and  said, 
"  Lead  me  in  Thy  way,  and  I  will  walk  in  Thy 
truth.  Let  my  heart  rejoice  that  it  may  fear  Thy 
name.  My  God,  save  me  from  the  hand  of  the 
sinner,  and  from  the  hand  of  mine  evil  father,  who 
worketh  against  Thy  law,  for  Thou  art  He  on  whom 
I  wait."  Having  said  this,  he  walked  on,  and  found 
himself  in  the  town  of  Terouenne.  He  was  now 
almost  spent  with  fatigue  ;  and,  meeting  a  poor 
widow,  he  applied  to  her  for  help.  She  took  him 
into  her  house  and  took  care  of  him  for  two  weeks. 
After  this  he  asked  her  to  show  him  some  lonely 
place  where  he  could  serve  God  in  quiet.  She  led 
him  a  little  way  out  of  the  town,  to  St.  Mary's 
Church.  The  house  of  God  was  the  place  to  which 
he  naturally  turned.  His  dwelling  was  in  the 
porch  of  the  Church,  and  here  he  remained  for 


five  years,  living  as  he  had  done  with  Cunibert. 
The  rain  and  wet  formed  deep  pools  about  him, 
and  his  shoes  were  worn  out,  so  that  the  sharp 
pebbles  were  often  stained  with   his  blood.     But 
notwithstanding  all  these  hardships,  it  never  struck 
him  that  he  could  go  elsewhere ;  for  the  only  home 
that  he  had  ever  known  was  the  Church,  except 
indeed  his  father's  palace,  and  that  of  course  was 
out  of  the  question.     And  the  only  guide  whom  he 
had  known  was  Cunibert,  and  now  that  he  was 
gone,  he  was  ignorant  where  to  look  for  another 
upon  earth.     So  during  these  five  long  years,  he 
waited  patiently,  trusting  in  God.    When  he  wanted 
food  he  went  to  the  widow's  house,  and  there  too 
he  had   a  wooden    pallet   on   which   he  stretched 
himself   whenever   he   chose.      This   way  of    life 
attracted  the  people   of  the  place;    they  saw  in 
the  youth  one  whom  Christ  had  marked  for  His 
own  by  suffering,  and  who  crucified  his  body  for 
the  Lord's  sake.    The  sick  and  infirm  learned  to 
put  faith  in  his  prayers,  and  God  was  pleased  to 
hear  them,  as  He  had  done  at  Tongres,  and  healed 
them.     At   length,   at   the   end   of  five   years,   an 
incident   happened  which   more  than  ever  raised 
his  fame.     The  wife  of  a  nobleman  in  the  town 
of  Terouenne,  named  Rotaldus,  was  by  a  dreadful 
accident  the  means  of  the  death  of  her  own  child. 
The  first  impulse  of  the  poor  father  was  to  rush  to 
the  Bishop  of  the  place,  and  to  implore  him  to  go 
to  Helier,  and  to  command  him  to  pray  that  the 
babe  might  return  to  life.     Helier  was  filled  with 
wonder  when  he  saw  the  Bishop  approach  him, 
and  still  more  when  he  heard  his  command  ;  but 
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obedience  was  natural  to  him,  and  he  followed  in 
silence  to  the  Church  where  the  corpse  of  the  little 
child  lay  stretched  upon  a  bier.  Then  Helier  be- 
thought himself  that  this  would  be  a  sign,  whether 
the  time  was  at  hand  when  Christ  would  regenerate 
his  soul  in  the  holy  waters  of  baptism.  So  he  knelt 
down  and  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven  and  said, 
''O  God,  in  whose  hand  is  all  power,  who  didst 
raise  the  child  on  whom  the  door  was  closed,  and 
the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain  when  borne  on  the 
bier,  I  pray  Thee,  that,  if  it  is  Thy  will  that  I  be 
made  a  Christian,  may  it  be  Thy  will  also  of  Thy 
great  goodness  that  this  child  be  raised  to  life." 
And  when  he  had  done  praying,  the  child  began 
to  move  and  to  cry  for  his  mother. 

The  night  after  this  miracle  Christ  appeared  in 
a  vision  to  Helier,  and  bade  him  go  to  Nanteuil, 
where  a  man  named  Marculfus  would  baptize  him, 
and  teach  him  what  was  to  be  his  way  of  life.  As 
soon  as  he  arose  in  the  morning,  Helier  set  about 
obeying  this  command.  It  was  not  without  tears 
that  he  took  leave  of  the  good  woman  who  had 
been  as  a  mother  to  him  for  so  long ;  but  as  soon 
as  this  parting  was  over,  his  heart  was  glad,  for  he 
was  on  his  way  to  be  made  a  Christian.  The  devil, 
however,  who  is  ever  roaming  through  the  world 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour,  made  one  last  effort 
to  tempt  him  as  he  had  tempted  our  blessed  Lord. 
At  the  end  of  a  day's  journey,  when  Helier  found 
himself  near  the  little  river  Canche,  the  devil  met 
him  in  a  bodily  shape,  and  said  to  him,  '*Dear 
youth,  when  thou  mightest  be  rolling  in  all  manner 
of  worldly  wealth,  why  wilt  thou  roam  about  alone, 
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rushing  after  a  visionary  poverty?"     But  Helier 
knew  the  tempter  by  his  advice  ;  though  he  stood 
alone  on  the  banks  of  the  solitary  stream,  he  did 
not  fear  him,  and  he  pressed  boldly  on,  saying, 
*'  Away  with  thee  to  that  toil  which  was  laid  upon 
thee  from  the  time  that  thou  didst  fall  from  heaven 
and  lose  the  name  of  Lucifer."     Then  the  devil 
vanished  away,  and   Helier   pursued  his  journey. 
He  went  on  through  the  district  of  Ponthieu  into 
Normandy,  and  found  St.  Marculfus  at  the  Vaulx- 
dunes,  a  range  of  low  sandy  hills  along  the  sea-shore.^ 
The  holy  man  whom  God  assigned  to  Helier  in 
place  of  Cunibert  was  one  who  was  well  able  to  enter 
into  the  simplicity  and  fervour  of  the  youth.     He 
was  fighting  hard  to  root  up  the  paganism  which 
still    lingered    about    the    diocese    of    Coutances. 
Having  received  a  command  from  God  to  build  a 
monastery,  he  one  morning  mounted  his  ass  and 
journeyed  up  to  Paris,  where  his  sanctity  awed  the 
mind  of  the  savage  Prankish  king  Childebert,  so 
that  he  came  back  to  Coutances  with  a  grant  of 
land  at  Nanteuil.      Here,  on  the  borders  of  that 
stormy  sea,  which  was  not   so  wild  as  the   men 
whom  he   had  to  rule,  he   built  his  abbey.     He 
would  sometimes  retire  into  a  lonely  island  off  the 
coast,  which  still  bears  his  name,  to  serve  God  in 
solitude ;  still,  however,  he  was  always  to  be  found 

^  This  place,  Vallesdunae,  is  thus  described  by  Coenalis,  De  Re 
Gallica,  ii.  p.  4:  **Ora  ilia  maritima  quam  appellant  Vallesdunae  in 
Oximensi  agro  Gulielmi  nothi  victoria  adversus  Widonem  Burgundio- 
num  comitis  filium  memorabilis."  In  the  Chronicle  of  Normandy  it  is 
said  to  be  three  leagues  from  Caen ;  v.  Recueil  des  Hist.  torn.  ii. 
P-  333»  where  also  see  a  curious  description  of  the  place  from  the 
Roman  du  Rou. 
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on  the  mainland  whenever  the  service  of  God  called 
him  thither.  To  him  then  Helier  repaired,  and  on 
the  day  of  our  Lord's  nativity,  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary,  his  soul  was  washed  in  the  healing  waters  of 
baptism.  For  this  Helier  had  longed  with  a  patient 
longing,  day  and  night ;  and  now  that  he  was  born 
anew  to  Christ,  he  rejoiced  with  an  unfeigned  joy. 
He  knew  that  God  could  overstep  the  bounds 
which  He  has  set  to  Himself,  and  by  a  special 
grace  keep  from  sin  the  soul  of  the  unbaptized,  if 
he  has  the  desire  of  baptism  ;  but  he  also  knew 
that  regeneration,  the  proper  gift  of  the  gospel, 
was  only  given  through  the  channel  of  baptism. 
Nay,  though  his  body  had  been  endued  with  virtue 
so  as  to  heal  the  sick,  yet  this  was  nothing  to  him 
as  long  as  his  soul  lacked  that  illumination  which 
is  given  by  water  and  the  Spirit.  As  then  Cornelius, 
though  the  external  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  fallen 
upon  him,  was  baptized,  so  was  Helier  brought  to 
the  holy  font  after  so  many  years  of  waiting. 

For  three  months  he  remained  with  Marculfus, 
but  he  longed  to  be  at  work  and  to  carry  out  the 
crucifixion  by  which  he  had  been  crucified  with 
Christ.  He  begged  of  his  new  spiritual  guide  to 
point  him  out  some  lonely  spot  where  he  could 
remain  serving  Christ  with  prayers  and  spiritual 
songs  day  and  night.  Woods  and  caves  there  were 
in  plenty  where  he  might  take  up  his  abode  ;  there 
was  the  old  forest  of  Scissay,  in  the  heart  of  which 
was  still  a  pagan  temple,  where  the  savage  people 
worshipped.  But  Marculfus  sent  him  to  live  in  a 
wilder  spot  than  this.  The  Abbot  of  Nanteuil  had 
so  much  to  do  on  the  mainland  of  the  Cotentin 


that  he  could  not  as  yet  take  into  the  range  of  his 
labours  the  many  islets  which  lie  on  that  wild  coast. 
The  cluster  now  called  the  Channel  Islands  was 
then  a  sort  of  legendary  ground,  a  vague  and  shift- 
ing spot  on  the  verge  of  Christendom,  and  as  yet 
untouched  by  the  faith  of  Christ.  Thither  he  sent 
Helier,  and  with  him  a  priest  named  Romardus, 
to  show  the  people  of  the  islands  what  Christians 
were.  They  had  not  very  far  to  sail  from  France 
to  Jersey,  for  the  islands  were  probably  nearer  to 
the  mainland  than  they  are  now,  such  changes 
have  the  waves  caused  on  the  Norman  coast. 
What  is  now  St.  Michael's  Bay  was  then  a  large 
forest,  and  the  people  of  Guernsey  still  have  stories 
to  tell  about  the  time  when  their  island  and  the 
little  isle  of  Herm  were  one.  The  place  to  which 
they  first  came  was  Augia,^  for  that  is  the  name 
which  the  Franks  gave  to  Jersey  on  account  of  its 
green  meadows  and  well-watered  valleys.  Theirs 
was  in  all  likelihood  the  first  Christian  foot  which 
touched  the  ground  of  the  island.  It  was  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  Celts,  where  dwelt  a  thin  remnant 
of  the  old  race  which  the  Franks  had  conquered. 
Here  then  in  the  old  haunt  of  Druid  rites  did  HeHer 
find  himself,  with  the  stone  circles  and  the  huge 
granite  altars  of  a  worn-out  faith  all  around  him. 

^  The  author  of  the  Acts  of  Helier  calls  the  island  Agna,  which  is 
an  evident  mistake  for  Augia,  a  word  derived  from  the  German  aue^  a 
meadow.  There  is  another  isle  of  Augia,  in  the  lake  of  Constance, 
and  the  word  forms  part  of  the  name  of  no  less  than  eight  monasteries 
in  the  diocese  of  Constance.  The  German  names  of  these  places  are 
all  compounds  of  aw  or  aue^  which  is  a  proof  of  the  etymology  assigned 
to  this  name  for  Jersey.  There  are  places  in  Normandy  with  nearly 
or  entirely  the  same  name,  as  Augia,  le  pays  d'Auge,  and  the 
monastery  of  Augum  or  Eu,  called  also  B.  Maria  Augensis. 
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And  now,  how  was  he  to  set  up  the  cross  over 
these  rude  relics  of  an  ancient  world  ?  He  began 
by  bearing  it  in  his  own  flesh  ;  he  fasted  and  wept 
all  day,  and  he  sung  psalms  and  kept  his  thoughts 
ever  fixed  on  God  and  on  all  the  wonders  which 
Christ  has  wrought.  No  one  who  dwelt  in  king's 
houses,  clad  in  soft  raiment,  could  have  hoped  to 
win  the  hearts  of  the  rough  and  simple  feeders  of 
cattle  who  dwelt  on  the  island.  It  was  the  rude 
giant  Christopher,  says  the  legend,  who  bore  the 
infant  Jesus,  with  the  globe  and  cross  in  his  hand, 
across  the  swollen  stream  ;  and  so  by  rough  arts  did 
Helier  bring  Christ  over  the  fretful  waves  to  these 
poor  islanders.  A  comtnoii  missionary  ini|?ht  have 
preached  to  them  for  many  a  y«ir  iii  vain,  but 
Hclicr  certainly  took  no  common  way  of  teaching. 
He  was  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  faith  of  Chrwl ; 
and  so,  like  John  the  Baptist,  lie  lived  a  super- 
natural Hfc.  The  place  of  his  abode  was  as  dreary 
jis  the  wilderness  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 
About  the  middle  of  what  ij*  now  St  Aubin's  Bay, 
two  huge  rocks  jut  into  the  sea,  divided  from  each 
other  by  a  dark  chasm,  and  from  the  island  by  a 
sort  of  causeway.  At  higli  tide,  however,  the  water 
rushes  through  this  chasm,  znd  completely  sur- 
rounds the  roeks,  which  are  thus  at  certain  times 
wholly  cut  off  from  the  shore  and  from  each  other* 
On  the  larger  of  these  huge  crags  may  still  b«  s*een 
Helier's  hermitage.*    It  is  a  rough  pile  of  stones^ 

1  It  U  possiUe  thai  Dk  building  whldb  b  nour  on  the  spot  wbere 
iidicc  livad  was  lAcswifds  built  by  the  monkt,  ami  thit  tnu»t  be 
decided  hy  ±  pet  son  kamed  in  xrchiicdure.  To  1  common  ohuncr 
'H  belli  the  muks  ci  the  higher  anikjuity,  ind  b  do<  at  all  unlike  tbe 
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built  on  a  ledge  of  the  shelving  rock,  which  itself 
forms  one  side  and  the  floor  of  the  building.  On 
the  side  nearest  the  sea  the  thick  wall  is  pierced  by 
an  opening  about  as  large  as  the  narrow  loophole 
of  one  of  the  many  watch-towers  built  on  the  head- 
lands of  the  coast ;  and  through  this  every  wind 
that  sweeps  across  the  sea  might  whistle  at  will. 
In  a  corner  of  this  dreary  abode  there  is  a  hole  in 
the  rock,  now  w^orn  smooth,  probably  by  the  monks 
and  pilgrims  of  after  times,  and  here,  as  tradition 
says,  did  Helier  stretch  his  limbs  during  the  few 
hours  which  he  gave  to  sleep.  For  this  dreary 
place  he  gave  up  his  father's  palace ;  and  if  any 
one  is  tempted  to  ask  why  he  took  all  this  trouble, 
I  would  bid  him  wait  till  the  end  of  my  story,  and 
he  will  know. 

The  people  of  the  island  soon  found  out  Helier ; 
it  did  not  require  a  long  train  of  thought  to  make 
out  that  he  was  a  man  of  God ;  and  two  cripples, 
one  a  paralytic  and  the  other  a  lame  man,  came  to 
him,  and  by  the  help  of  our  blessed  lx)rd  he  healed 
them.  The  simple  chronicler  who  has  written  the 
Acts  of  our  Saint  has  by  dunce  here  put  in  a  few 
words  which  mark  tJie  spot  of  the  miracle.  He 
says  that  those  people  healed  by  Helier  left  ihc 
mark  of  their  footsteps  on  the  rock ;  now  it  hap- 
pens  that  till  a  few  years  ago  there  were  in  a  part 
of  the  island  not  far  from  his  cell  some  strange 
marks,  like  the  print  of  feet  upon  a  hard  rock  on 
the  sca-shore.     No  oaie  could  tell  whether  they 

teiy  Mident  ch^**  ^^^  ^^^  Pauline,  5n  the  U\uaA  of  CuemMy.  At 
all  etcau  U  W€Mhd  Qo\f  m»kc  St.  Helier's  hCTniiUi:c  indeiflflclr  rowe 
taHere  U  ev<&  thk  nidk  Nildini:  wis  wxntinc. 
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were  cut  out  by  the  hand  of  man  or  were  rude 
basins  worked  out  by  the  sea  in  a  fantastic  form. 
The  poor  people  of  the  island  in  after  times  told 
another  tale  about  these  footsteps.  They  said  that 
the  blessed  Virgin  had  once  appeared  there,  and 
had  left  the  mark  of  her  feet  upon  the  rock,  and  a 
small  chapel  was  built  upon  the  spot.^  Now  it 
may  be  that  these  mysterious  marks  were  neither 
left  by  the  poor  men  whom  Helier  healed,  nor  yet 
by  that  holy  Virgin  ;  but  still  let  us  not  despise  the 
simple  tales  of  the  peasantry ;  there  is  very  often 
some  truth  hidden  beneath  them.  Thus  in  this 
case  we  know  that  a  long  time  after  Helier's  death 
the  people  of  the  island  still  had  stories  to  tell 
about  his  miracles,  and  loved  to  connect  with  him 
whatever  appeared  mysterious  in  their  wild  coast. 
Again,  the  rough  Celtic  name  ^  of  the  man  whom 
Helier  healed,  grating  unmusically  in  the  midst  of 
a  Norman  legend,  shows  that  the  tale  belonged  to 
an  earlier  age ;  so  that  it  is  very  likely  that  this 
story  contains  traces  of  a  real  miracle  done  by  God 
through  Helier's  hand.  No  one  need  pity  the  poor 
peasants  for  their  faith.  He  alone  is  to  be  pitied 
who  thinks  all  truth  fable  and  all  fable  truth,  and 
thus  mistakes  the  fantastic  freaks  of  the  tide  of 
man's  opinion  for  the  truth  itself,  which  is  founded 
on  that  rock  which  bears  the  print  of  our  Lord's 
ever-blessed  footsteps. 

Helier  had  lived  three  years  on  his  barren  rock, 
when  at  length  Marculfus  found  time  to  come  and 

^  The  spot  here  meant  is  still  called  Le  Havre  des  Pas.  The  rock 
and  the  ruins  of  the  chapel  have  been  lately  blovi^n  up  to  procure  stone 
for  the  building  of  a  fort.  *  Ascretillus. 
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visit  Jersey.  The  object  of  Marculfus  in  coming  to 
the  island  was  most  likely  to  build  a  monastery 
there  ;  for  that  had  been  found  to  be  the  only  way 
of  spreading  light  among  the  benighted  people. 
Many  an  idol  had  still  to  be  cut  down  by  the 
zealous  hand  of  a  Saint ;  Brittany  and  the  islands 
on  its  coast  were  especially  a  debatable  ground 
between  Christianity  and  heathenism.  The  lives 
of  the  Saints  of  the  period  are  full  of  stories  which 
show  the  belief  that  evil  beings  still  dwelt  in  the 
wild  caves  and  forests  of  the  country.  Strange 
tales  of  wonderful  voyages  and  of  dragons  de- 
stroyed by  holy  men  are  mingled  with  the  Acts  of 
the  Saints.^  And  indeed  we  cannot  tell  how  great 
may  have  been  the  power  of  the  Evil  one  on  his 
own  ground  in  a  heathen  country,  where  he  and 
his  angels  were  worshipped,  nor  how  much  strength 
the  Saints  put  forth  to  drive  him  out.  At  all  events, 
it  was  found  that  the  only  way  to  root  idolatry  out 
of  the  hearts  of  the  people  was  to  advance  into  the 
devil's  ground,  and  to  plant  an  abbey  in  that  forest 
where  was  an  idol's  temple.  Many  a  monastery 
has  become  the  headquarters  of  religion  in  the  spot 
which  was  the  seat  of  Druids ;  and  many  a  hermit 
has  won  the  veneration  of  the  people  by  dwelling 
alone  in  some  place  which  the  fisherman  and  the 
peasant  scarce  durst  approach,  because  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  haunted.    This  was  visibly  setting  up 

^  V.  Acts  of  SS.  Sampson  and  Maclovius.  In  the  former  of  these 
traces  are  found  of  something  very  like  second  sight,  and  of  an  anta- 
gonist power  granted  to  a  Christian  Abbot,  v.  p.  166  and  177.  Acta 
S.  S.  Ben.  vol.  1.  Stories  seem  to  have  connected  St.  Maclovius  with 
Brendan's  famous  voyage  ;  but  little  credit,  however,  is  given  to  them 
by  the  author  of  the  Acts.    Ibid.  p.  218. 
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the  cross  of  Christ  in  triumph  above  the  powers 
of  wickedness.     Often  again  the  monastery  arose 
around  the  hut  of  the  hermit,  whose  holiness  had 
drawn  disciples  around  him.     Again,  about  this 
time   St.    Maur    and   his    Benedictines   arrived   in 
France,!   and   were   favoured    by   Childebert,    the 
same  king  who  had  granted  Nanteuil  to  St.  Mar- 
culfus.    All  this  had  raised  high  the  monastic  order 
in  France,  and  makes  it  the  more  likely  that  St. 
Marculfus   meant    Helier  to   be  the  Abbot  of   a 
monastery  which  was  to  be  the  centre  of  religion 
in  the  Channel  Islands.     He  looked  upon  himself 
as  a  missionary  going  to  evangelise  men  of  Celtic 
race.     When  he  took  leave  of  his  weeping  brethren 
at  Nanteuil,  he  said  ;    "  Brethren,  mourn  not  for 
me,  I  pray  you ;  for  if  I  live  I  will  not  delay  to 
return  to  you ;  but  I  must  preach  the  word  of  God 
in  other  places,  for  therefore  am  I  sent."     Accom- 
panied, then,  by  one  of  his  priests,  he  went,  say 
his  Acts,  *'  into  the  region  of  the  Britons."     Helier 
received   him  with  joy.     St.   Marculfus,  however, 
hardly  knew  his  young  disciple,  so  much  was  his 
countenance  changed  by  his  devotional  exercises 
and  his  hard  life.     The  cold  west  wind  blows  all 
across   the   Atlantic,   often    in   boisterous   weather 
forcing  the  waves  with  a   peculiar   hollow  sound 
upon  the  rocky  headlands,  and  through  the  narrow 
entrances  of  the  many  bays  around  the  island ;  and 
it  had  done  sad  havoc  with  Helier's  slender  form 
and   weather-beaten   face.     Long   did   they  speak 
together  in  the  little  hermitage  on  the  rock.    The 

*  St.  Maur  came  into  France  about  543. 
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same  old  chronicler  has  told  us  what  they  spoke 
about :  they  related  what  God's  grace  had  done  for 
them,  and  how  He  had  given  them  power  to  foil 
the  devil,  who  had  tried  to  hurt  their  souls  in  this 
lonely  place.  All  their  joy  was  in  the  triumph  of 
the  cross  and  in  the  advance  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

St.  Marculfus,  however,  could  not  remain  long 
with  him  ;  very  little  is  known  about  his  labours  in 
the  island,  and  how  far  he  succeeded  in  converting 
them.     He  however  probably  did  not  do  much  ; 
for  some  cause,  which  is  not  on  record,  soon  took 
him  back  to  the  mainland.     A  few  days  however 
before  he  went,  God  enabled  him  by  his  prayers  to 
do  a  signal  service  to  the  poor  islanders.    Romardus 
was  one  day  looking  forth  on  the  wide  waste  of 
waters  which  surround  the  island,  and  I  dare  say 
his  eyes  often  turned  to  the  mainland  of  France, 
where  the  diocese  of  Coutances  lay  in  the  distance, 
and  where  now  a  sharp  eye  may  faintly  trace  the 
outline  of  the  western  towers  of  its  cathedral.     He 
suddenly  saw  a  vessel  veering  round  one  of  the 
headlands  which  stretch   into   the   sea,   and   soon 
after  there  appeared  a  whole  fleet  scudding  before 
the  wind  and  entering,  their  white  sails  filled  with 
the  breeze,  into  the  broad  bay  of  St.  Aubin's.     On 
a  nearer  approach  he  could  see  the  fatal  standard 
of  the  White  Horse,  which  betokened  a  Saxon  fleet. 
It  was  very  likely  a  part  of  the  band  of  adven- 
turers which  was  at  that  time  spreading  havoc  on 
the  shore  of  England.     Romardus  was  dreadfully 
alarmed  at  the  sight ;  the  poor  people  of  the  island 
were  far  too  few  in  number  to  resist  this  armed 
host.    They  were  a  peaceful  race,  engaged  in  feed- 
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ing  the  cattle  for  which  the  verdant  valleys  of  the 
island  were  famous,  and  utterly  unable  to  fight 
these  iron  Saxons.^  Romardus  went  to  Helier's 
cell,  and  they  both  together  went  to  Marculfus. 
He  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer,  and  all  three 
threw  themselves  upon  their  knees  on  the  top  of 
the  bare  crag,  and  prayed  to  God  to  turn  away 
these  bloodthirsty  heathens  from  the  islands  which 
were  ready  to  receive  the  cross.  The  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man  is  very  strong.  Some  of  the  Saxon 
keels  had  already  touched  the  strand,  when  there 
gathered  a  black  cloud  in  the  heavens,  and  the  sea 
began  to  boil  up  fearfully,  as  any  one  who  has  seen 
the  white  waves  dashing  on  that  coast  can  well 
bt^Iicvt'.  In  u  slmrt  time  the  uTath  of  God  had 
scattered  the  heathen  fleet :  some  of  the  vc^jscKn 
were  dashed  against  each  other  ;  others  were  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  waves,  or  broken  in  pieces  against 
the  many  rocks  which  encircle  that  iron-bound 
coast.  The  men  of  the  island  had  crowded  up  to 
St.  Marculfus  to  beg  of  him  to  pray  to  his  God  for 
tiiem;  they  were  but  thirty  men  in  number:*  but 
the  Saint,  pointing  to  the  few  Saxons  who  had 
landed,  made  the  sign  of  the  cros?«  over  th<!.sc 
trembling  islanders,  and  bade  them  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  God  had  given  these  savage  plunderers 
into  their  hands.    And  so  it  fell  out/for  the  Saxonsy 

1  Divitcf  peeoribos  e<  aliU  opibcK. 

*  The  old  Act5  of  Ht.  Marculfus  i^y :  **  Ftttat  t\\kmqnt  a.  wmM* 
ts^cfitar  iKApIut  tii^iniA  incotanjm  tem|>onl)u«  iUU  in  h*e  immiM, 
demonuri.'*  A*  be  b  Ulkinj;  uf  Ibc  xacn  cxpitZc  oi  bearing  ums,  this 
wotkA  nuke  »baat  thirty  fsuniifeci.  The  midc  number  i»  T«pcatc<i  in 
tbf  hltt  Acts,  M»dl  in  St.  llelieT''s  Uk,  cxcqirt  theit  the  Utiet  uy«, 
"  tfiglMli  pnmhrui  sexus." 
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dismayed  by  the  death  or  dispersion  of  their  com- 
panions,  and  by  the  unexpected  resistance,  became 
an  easy  prey.  Three  days  after  this  happened, 
Marculfus  crossed  over  to  France,  taking  Romardus 
with  him,  but  still  leaving  one  of  his  disciples  in 
the  island  to  be  Helier's  spiritual  guide.  He  pro- 
bably meant  to  return  as  soon  as  affairs  on  the 
continent  would  allow  him.  St.  Marculfus,  how- 
ever, never  again  saw  Helier  in  the  flesh,  though 
they  probably  finished  their  earthly  pilgrimage 
about  the  same  time ;  i  it  was  God's  will  that  a 
man  of  another  race  should  found  the  first  monas- 
tery in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  Abbot  of 
Nanteuil  was  never  again  able  to  visit  Jersey.* 

For  twelve  long  years  after  his  spiritual  father 
had  left  him  did  Hclicr  dwell  on  his  barcen  rock. 
His  scanty  history  does  not  tell  u$  expressly  what 
he  did,  nor  whetlicr  he  with  his  companion  con- 
verted the  islanders  to  the  Christian  faith.  His  life 
is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  \Vc  arc  however  told 
minutely  how  at  last  he  fell  asleep,  after  his  short 
but  toiJsome  life.  One  night  when  he  was  resting 
on  his  hard  couch,  our  blessed  Ixud,  for  whom  he 
had  given  up  all  things,  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision, 
and  smiling  upon  him,  said,   '*Conie  to  me,  my 

•  St.  Marculfa*  was  wdftined  pricti  »t  thii ty,  and  gitcr  thix  Lad  time 
to  found  Mi  Abbey  aad  cran^diie  a  «li>ifict  before  .Si.  Ilelier  knew 
him.  Tb«f  ftequAiniance  h«d  liiteti  fiftptn  year*  ^H^n  Si.  Helier 
dic.1  TVir  <leftths  eookl  oo<  therefore  hirt  bc<n  much  atoit.  and 
*«c  cencrtlly  pUccd  aboot  55S. 

■  Tbc  Acts  0^  St,  M.nrailfu»  meittion  thxt  he  con^'erted  awny  of  ibe 
inhiHlft«t»  of  the  island ;  as  ho«re\>er,  he  ap()c.irs  to  ha%-c  rvaaiacd 
iMt  a  short  time  in  tbt  hUwU  It  te«ini  likeJy  that  HcJief  aad  the 
person  iHiom  his  Acu  call  his  Ar«i^ji^w».  and  wiho  u^is  ptobablr  a 
pcicst,  rcully  made  Ihtsc  con^^tt.  ' 
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beloved  one;   three  days  hence  thou  shalt  depart 
from  this  world  with  the  adornment  of  thine  own 
blood."     In  the  morning  his  spiritual  guide  came 
to  him,  as  he  always  did  at  the  hour  when  the  sea 
then,i  as  now,  left  bare  the  causeway  between  the 
land  and  the  rock  where  he  dwelt.     Helier  then  re- 
lated to  him  the  vision  which  he  had  seen  to  his 
great  grief,  for  he  at  once  saw  that  the  end  of  his 
young  disciple  was  near.     On  the  third  day  Helier 
arose  from  his  bed  of  rock,  and  looked  out  upon 
the  sea.    A  strong  south-west  wind  was  blowing, 
and  he  saw  that  the  sea  was  covered  with  ships 
running   before   the    breeze   into   the    bay    of    St. 
Aubin's.     He  knew  that  a  fleet  of  Saxons  was  at 
hand,  and  his  heart  told  him  that  this  was  the  sum- 
mons  of  his  Lord,  and   that   from   these   ruthless 
haters  of  Christianity  he  was  to  meet  his  death.    He 
went  back  into  his  cell  that  he  might  die,  as  he  had 
lived,  in  prayer.   For  some  time  his  abode  remained 
unknown,  so  like  was  it  in  colour  to  the  grey  cliff 
on  which  it  was  built.     At  last  the  cry  or  the  flight 
of  the  sea-birds  who  shared  the  rock  with  Helier, 
called  the  attention  of  the  pagans  to  the  place,  and 
they  descried  the  cell  perched   on  the  edge   and 
overhanging  the  tossing  waves  below.     They  were 
not  long  in  climbing  the  cliff,  and  entering  his  rude 
abode.     Neither  silver  nor  gold  was  there  to  call 
forth  their  thirst  for  spoil,  and  they  gazed  for  some 
time  upon  him,  thinking  him  to  be  some  poor  mad- 
man.    At  length  the  truth  probably  flashed  across 
the  mind  of  one  of  these  savages,  that  he  was  a 
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Christian  hermit,  for  he  rushed  up  to  him  and  cut 
off  his  head  with  his  sword,  and  Heher  immediately 
gave  up  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Lord,  who 
had  summoned  him  to  appear  before  Him  to  re- 
ceive the  crown  of  martyrdom.     Next  morning  his 
spiritual  guide  came  down  to  the  sea-shore  to  cross 
over  to  the  hermitage;   when  however  he  came 
down  to  the  beach,  he  saw  lying  on  the  sand  the 
body  of  his  young  disciple.     He  did  not  know  how 
It  came  there ;  the  tide  might  have  floated  it  across 
the  narrow  channel  between  the  hermitage  rock 
and  the  mainland.     But  the  head  was  resting  so 
tranquilly  on  the  breast  between  the  two  hands, 
and   Its  features  still  smiling  so  sweetly,  that  he 
thought  that  God,  to  preserve  the  body  of  the  Saint 
from  infidel  hands,  had  endued  the  limbs  with  life 
to  bear  the  head  across  to  the  shore.     Bitterly  did 
the  master  weep  over  the  scholar ;  he  called  him 
aloud  by  the  name  of  father,  well  knowing  that  he 
had  gained   more  from  Helier  than  Helier  from 
him.      He  feared   much   that   his    precious  body 
should  after  all  become  the  prey  of  the  barbarians, 
and  he  bore  it  in  his  arms  into  a  little  vessel  which 
was  lying  near.     He  laid  his  beloved  burden  upon 
the  deck,  and  sat  down  near  it,  watching  it  as  a 
mother  would  do  her  child.     At  length,  however, 
exhausted  with   grief  and  anxiety,  he  fell  asleep! 
How  long  he  slept  he  knew  not;   but  when   he 
awoke,  he  found  himself  on  a  coast  which  he  had 
never  seen.    The  vessel  was  swiftly  gliding  into  a 
harbour,  and  men  and  women  were  standing  on 
the  shore,  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  this  strange 
sight,  which  they  took  for  a  phantom,  a  vessel  driv- 
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ing  on  without  sail  or  helmsman^  its  whole  crew  a 
sleeping  man  and  a  headless  body.  An  invisible 
hand  had  unmoored  the  vessel,  and  angels  had 
guided  it  through  rapid  current  and  past  bristling 
rocks ;  and  it  swam  on  alone  over  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  till  it  came  safely  to  the  harbour  where  the 
Saint  was  to  rest.  And  when  the  Bishop  of  the 
place  heard  the  story,  he  came  down  to  the  shore 
in  his  pontifical  garments,  and  with  incense  and 
chaunting  they  bore  the  body  in  procession  to  the 
Church.i 

But  however  this  be,  let  us  adore  the  wonderful 
ways  of  Christ  our  God,  who  snatched  this  brand 
from  the  burning  to  which  by  the  wickedness  of  his 
parents  he  seemed  to  be  born.  He  in  His  great 
goodness  bade  this  beautiful  flower  spring  from 
a  rude  stock,  and  spread  the  sweet  odour  of  His 
name  in  these  distant  isles.  He  brought  this  son 
of  a  Prankish  chieftain  out  of  his  father's  palace 
all  across  France,  to  die  at  the  hands  of  men  of  his 
race,  in  an  attempt  to  teach  His  faith  to  the  poor 
remnant  of  the  Celtic  race  in  this  lonely  island. 
Vague  and  dim  is  the  Christianity  of  this  cluster 
of  isles  in  those  early  times,  when  it  is  un- 
certain whether  they  belonged  to  Dol  or  to  Cou- 
tances.2     But  St.  Helier  is  the   first  Christian  on 

1  The  Acts  of  St.  Helier  are  so  confused,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  out  what  is  the  place  here  meant.  The  abbey  of  Beaubec,  in 
Normandy,  possessed  some  of  the  relics  of  St.  Helier. 

2  It  is  certain  that  in  Norman  times  they  were  in  the  see  of  Cou- 
tances,  and  this  in  itself  makes  it  probable  that  they  were  always  a 
part  of  that  diocese  ;  for  political  changes  do  not  seem  to  have  affected 
the  state  of  dioceses  marked  out  by  the  Church,  except  by  the  consent 
of  the  Church.     For  instance,  the  parishes  of  St.  Sampson,  of  Rupes, 
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record  who  strove  to  bend  the  stubbornness  of  the 
British  race,  and  to  turn  them  from  the  worship  of 
the  fountain  and  the  rock  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 
How  many  were  converted  by  him  we  cannot  tell, 
but  at  all  events  it  was  from  him  that  they  first 
gathered  their  ideas  of  the  Christian  faith.  His 
fasts  and  his  prayers  and  his  innocent  blood  rose 
up  before  the  Lord  in  behalf  of  all  these  islands. 
In  after  times  things  were  much  changed  in  this 
little  cluster  of  isles  ;  they  were  no  longer  the 
same  lonely  spots  as  when  Jersey  had  but  thirty 
men  who  could  bear  arms,  and  Guernsey  was  a 
sacred  island  of  Druids.  In  the  many  wars  which 
the  men  of  Brittany  waged  against  each  other  or 
their  neighbours,  the  isles  were  useful  retreats  for 

and  Palus  Warnerii,  were  always  peculiars  of  the  Bishop  of  Dol, 
though  situated  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen,  because  they  had  once 
belonged  to  St.  Sampson's  Abbey  of  Pentale,  and  that,  though  the 
Abbey  itself  was  destroyed  by  the  Normans— Gall.  Christ,  torn.  xi. 
I20.  Again,  the  Channel  Islands  themselves  were  never  regularly 
transferred  to  an  English  diocese,  though  the  see  of  Coutances  was  lost 
to  the  kings  of  England.  A  papal  bull  allowed  ships  to  go  freely  to 
the  islands  in  war  time,  apparently  for  the  very  purpose  of  allowing  the 
Bishop  of  Coutances  to  cross  over  when  he  pleased.  If  then  the 
islands  had  ever  been  in  the  diocese  of  Dol,  it  seems  likely  that  they 
would  never  have  been  transferred.  The  only  argument  on  the  other 
side  is,  that  Baldricus,  Archbishop  of  Dol,  asserts  that  these  islands 
were  given  to  St.  Sampson  by  king  Childebert.  It  may  however  be 
asked,  whether  an  Archbishop  of  Dol  in  the  twelfth  century  is  very  good 
authority  for  an  event  of  the  sixth,  especially,  it  may  be  added,  at  the 
height  of  the  dispute  between  Dol  and  Tours.  Perhaps  the  most  likely 
account  is,  that  in  the  stormy  times  of  the  Franks  the  islands  never 
strictly  formed  part  of  any  diocese  ;  it  is  not  on  record  that  St.  Samp- 
son made  a  permanent  establishment  in  them,  though  he  certainly 
preached  as  a  missionary  in  at  least  one  of  them,  apparently  Alder- 
ney,  and  probably  in  more,  v.  Act.  S.  S.  Ben.  torn.  1.  p.  184  ;  and  St. 
Maglorius  had  resigned  his  bishopric  when  he  crossed  over  to  Jersey. 
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those  of  Celtic  race.     Dukes  of  Brittany,  Prankish 
counts,  and  native  lords  appear  amongst  them  ;  and 
a  Neustrian  Abbot  ^  came  thither  as  an  envoy  from 
Charlemagne.       Rugged    and    stubborn    was    the 
Breton  race,  and  loose  was  its  allegiance  to  France, 
whether   a   long-haired   Frank    or   a   Carlovingian 
reigned  at  Paris.    They  could  hardly  bow  before 
the  awful  majesty  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  feeble 
princes  of  his  race  only  calmed  them  by  opposing 
them  as  a  barrier  to  the  Normans.    In  these  stormy 
times  of  Brittany,  the  islands  were  homes  to  their 
brethren  on  the  continent,  and  Saints  of  different 
race  from  Helier  came  there,  so  that  they  seemed 
destined  to  be  torn  from  Coutanccs,  the  ncc  which 
liad  sent  liin)  forth.     About  the  very  time  when  St. 
Marculfu.s  died^  St.  Sainpsion  came  to  Jersey  with 
his  cousin  JiidacI,  a  prince  of  British  bJood.  Shortly 
after  came  St.  Maglorius,  who  healed  the  Frankish 
count  Loycsco  of  his  leprosy,  and  to  him  was  given 
half  the  island,  rich  in  woodlands  and  in  fisheries. 
Here  he  built  a  fair  Abbey,  where  dwelt  six!  v  monks ; 
in  his  day  the  faith  of  Christ  sunk  deep' into  the 
minds  of  the  islanders,  for  the  poor  fisliermen  who  in 
tlieir  frail  barks  had  to  wrestle  with  that  stormy  sea, 
loved  him  well,  and  willingly  brought  their  fish  to 
the  Abbey,  whose  vassals  they  were.    Long  after- 
wards  they  told  Ijow  St.  Nfuglorius  was  kind  to 
them,  so  that  when  one  of  them  was  drowned,  the 
Saint  wept  sore,  and  vowed  a  vow  never  to  cat  fish 
again  ;   and  when  evening  came,  lie  with  all  the 
monks  went  down  to  the  shore  chaunting  litanies ; 

»  V.  NevHi  r»,  fK  155. 
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then  he  threw  himself  upon  the  sandy  beach,  and 
God  heard  his  prayer,  and  was  pleased  to  restore 
the  dead  man  to  life.     In  Guernsey  too,i  the  Saint 
healed  the  daughter  of  the  native  chieftain  ;  and  a 
field  there,  where  once  stood  a  chapel  of  which  he 
was  the  patron,  is  still  called  after  his  name.     All 
this  seemed  to  show  that  another  race  than  that  of 
Helier  was  to  possess  the  Channel  Islands;  many 
of  the  numberless  clear  fountains  in  the  islands  are 
still  called  after  Breton  Saints,  and  many  of  the 
little  chapels  which  once  studded  the  green  valleys 
which  run  up  and  down  through  the  whole  country, 
were  dedicated  to  those  favourite  patrons  of  the 
-s|K>t.    The  islands,  with  the  entire  Cotentin,  were 
formerly  given  up  to  Brittany  when  Charles  tlie 
Bold  gave  to  Salomon,  a  Celtic  prince,  the  golden 
circlet  of  a  kin/i^.     But  after  being  bandied  about 
from  Frank  to  Celt,  the  isles  were  finally  gained  by 
William,  second  duke  of  Normandy,  whose   long 
sword   was    usc<l    to    settling    accounts    between 
Brittany  and  France.    Then  came  the  time  when 
churches  and  chapels  were  dedicated  in  the  names 

*  BbtsixiA  insula  eide»  Ssrpix  vidni,  divt%  ojHirn  afquc  frcfum,  a 
quodim  vifo  nohili,  qui  \>xaiU!ur  Ni%^,  jure  kcreditftrio  Unehitur. 
Acl.  S.  S.  Ben.  Sxc  L  lijji  St.  M^fotii  2^    The  vuhot  goct  on  to 
^^  of  th<  Mflierous  pIoi^h»  kt^  resseh  of  the  t%lMid^  vfifeh  dt- 
taction  ■creet  mudi  l)e<tcr  with  Uucmiey  than  wiih  the  hr  smaller 
Wind  of  Silk.      A  learftcd  friciMl  m  the  aiannc I  Iiknds,  to  whom 
tkete  fviga  are  awch  iiKleUed,  has  luja^^e^lcd  thftt  BUmgia  or  Ve- 
■wt«*  w  *  Cehle  diminuiire,  implying  a  larger  Sargta.     That  the 
Saigia  of  the  Acts  is  Jersey,  in  jpnr^  fnm  tu  bcin;-  odled  javarsj. 
•cum,  V.  Ana.  Uea.  ii.  655.    G«erftiey,  as  being  the  smaller  isluuL 
might  therefore  be  ealM  Binafgia.    It  b,  ho%i^>er.  «ry  pcoloUc  tiat 
the  mmea  of  these  small  UlaiKis  may  ha«\s  bcea  coofbundoi  in  thote 
caity  iime& 
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of  St.  Mary  and  St.  George,  instead  of  St.  Sampson 
and  St.  Anne,  the  patron  Saints  of  Brittany.     Then 
was    Guernsey    really    the    Holy    Isle,   when    St. 
Michael's  Abbey  arose   on  the  hillock  where  the 
huge  granite  altar   of   the  Druids  still  remains  to 
show   how   the   blessed  Archangel  has  triumphed 
over  Satan  ;    and  there  also  in   times  of  Norman 
rule  was  built  the  nunnery  of  St.  Mary  of  Lihou, 
in  passing  whose  islet  even  now  French  vessels  vail 
their  topmast,  though  only  the  ruins  exist.     Then 
too    it    becomes    clearer    that,    through    all   these 
changes,  the  name  of  St.  Helier  had  not  been  for- 
gotten.    The  Church  of  Coutances,  which  on  the 
i6th  of  July  celebrates  the  feast  of    the  youthful 
martyr,  was  now  without  doubt  the  see  to  which 
the   Channel   Islands   belonged.      Even  when  the 
Celtic   names   lingered    only  in   the   lonely  places 
of  nature,  and  the  Norman  manors  of  St.  Ouen, 
Anneville,  and  Saumarez  showed  that  the  soil  was 
possessed  by  lords  of  a  different  race,  still  St.  Helier 
was  remembered.     A  monastery  was  founded  after- 
wards by  William  Fitz-Hamon,  a  Norman  noble- 
man, on  the  fellow  rock  to  that  on  which  he  lived, 
where  Elizabeth  Castle  now  stands ;  and  the  rude 
steps  which  lead  to  his  hermitage  are  even  now  to 
be  seen  worn  by  the  steps  of  pilgrims  in  former 
times.    There  now  appear  faint  marks  on  the  wall, 
as  if  the  monks  of  St.  Helier  had  done  their  best  to 
adorn  it  with  frescoes,  and  to  turn  it  into  a  small 
chapel  by  raising  an  altar  in  it.     Well  might  they 
be  grateful  to  him,  for  he  sanctified  the  island  with 
his  blood.     Not  only  Jersey,  but  the  whole  of  the 
little  group  of  islands  was  benefited  by  him,  for  he 
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first,  as  far  as  records  tell  us,  crossed,  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  servant  of  Christ,  the  stormy  sea  which 
divides  them  from  the  mainland  ;  and  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Michael,  when  every  third  year  he  bore  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  through  a 
great  part  of  Guernsey,  might  bless  the  memory  of 
Helier,  whose  blood  had  first  made  Christ  known 
to  these  lonely  islands.  Even  now  many  a  peasant 
in  the  two  largest  islands  of  the  Norman  cluster 
bears  the  name  of  the  Saint,  though  he  most  pro- 
bably has  forgotten  him  to  whom  in  great  part  he 
owes  it  that  he  is  a  Christian. 


HISTORY  OF 

ST.    HERBERT 

HERMIT    ON    DERWENTWATER,    A.D.    687 


It  is  not  to  be   expected  that  much  information 
should   remain   to   us   respecting   one  whose   aim 
when  on  earth  had  been  to  retire  from  the  world 
and  to  be  unknown.     Such  is  the  case  of  St.  Her- 
bert, a  Priest  and  Confessor,  who  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventh  century  led  a  solitary  life  on  one  of  the 
islands  of  Derwentwater,  which  still  bears  his  name. 
He  is  known  to  us  only  through  his  connection 
with  St.  Cuthbert,  to  whom  he  was  long  united  by 
the  ties  of  religious  friendship  ;  and  all  the  records 
which  remain  of  his  life  are  contained  in  the  His- 
tories of  that  Saint.     One,  a  life  supposed  to  be 
written  by  a  contemporary  monk  of  Lindisfarne, 
the  others  by  the  Venerable  Bede :  first,  a  metrical 
history,  principally  of  his  miracles,  in  Latin  hexa- 
meters, in  which,  as  we  might  expect,  there  is  a 
poetical  freedom   in   reporting   the  words   of  the 
Saints  ;  a  later  and  more  full  and  exact  life,  from 
which  the  narrative  we  are  interested  in,  is  repeated 
almost   in  the  same  words  in  the  account  of   St. 
Cuthbert,   in   the  Ecclesiastical  History,  agreeing 
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also  in  substance  though  more  detailed  and  accu- 
rate than  the  relation  of  the  same  event  by  the 
earlier  writer.  * 

St.  Herbert  is  described  as  a  Priest  venerable  for 
the  goodness  of  his  life  and  character ;  and  whilst 
his  friendship  with  St.  Cuthbert  of  itself  indicates 
his  sanctity,  he  is  even  said  by  the  biographers  of 
that  Saint  to  have  almost  equalled  him  in  holiness 
during  life,  and  from  the  chastening  of  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  to  have  attained  at  death  to  an  equal 
degree  of  fitness  for  future  glory.  Yet  St.  Cuthbert 
became  the  object  of  general  veneration ;  Herbert 
was  almost  unknown  ;  for  the  one  was  called  to 
positions  of  responsibility  and  public  exertion,  and 
endued  with  powers  and  gifts  fitting  him  for  them  ; 
the  other,  so  far  as  we  know,  led  a  retired  life,  and 
was  unendued  with  extraordinary  gifts. 

Of  St.  Herbert's  earlier  history  we  know  nothing. 
Their  friendship  makes  it  probable  that  he  had  pre- 
viously lived  where  he  had  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  intercourse  with  St.  Cuthbert;  in  the 
monastery  (we  might  have  supposed,  but  for  the 
absence  of  any  record  of  him)  of  Melrose  or  Lindis- 
farne, in  which,  previous  to  his  retirement  to  soli- 
tude. St.  Cuthbert's  life  had  been  spent,  and  over 
which  he  had  successively  presided ;  whilst  the 
expressions  of  submission  used  to  him  by  Herbert 
fall  in  with  the  idea  that  he  had  been  under  his 
authority. 

It  was,  as  the  metrical  life  informs  us,  from  the 
advice  of  his  spiritual  friend  and  guide  that  he 
retired  to  the  cell  on  Derwentwater ;  and  that  he 
had  previously  been  in  a  religious  society,  i.s  con- 
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firmed   by  the  circumstance  that   hermits   usually 
were  persons  who  had  spent  some  time  in  a  monas- 
tery, and  then,  like  St.  Cuthbert,  sought  a  Hfe  which 
seemed  to  afford  opportunity  for  a  more  uninter- 
rupted exercise  of  devotion  and  meditation.     Some 
of  the  most  holy  men,  however,  and  the  greatest 
fathers  of  the  Church,  gave  the  preference  to  the 
life  of  monks  in  community,  and  did  not  approve 
of  the  change  to  solitude,  as  depriving  a  man  of  the 
opportunity  of  forming  and  exercising  the  graces  of 
the  Christian  character,  and  of  benefiting  others  by 
his  gifts  and  labours.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  St. 
Athanasius,  one  of  the  most  sober  and  judicious  of 
them,  and  St.  Jerome,  the  most  accomplished,  wrote 
the  Lives  of  the  tirst  hermits,  St  Antony  and  St 
Hilarion.      Pcrh;ip:s  wc  may  »y  rightly  that  the 
eremitical   life  c^n  never   he  properly  attempted 
without  a  special  divine  inspiiation,  calling  a  man 
to  it ;  and  (lien  it  is  not  dimply  allowable,  but  a 
duty.     Kven  then  it  has  often  been  found  expedient 
not  to  adopt  it  without  the  preparatory  di^Hplinc  of 
a  religious    society,  to   learn  self-control,  severe 
h.irdihood   in    bearing  with    privations,  humility^ 
submission,  and  affectionate  forgetfulness  of  self. 
That  such  a  training  had  been  gone  through  by  St. 
Herbert  seems  implied  in  his  retirement  being  the 
consequence  of  the  advice  of  St.  Cuthbert,  whose 
own  life  had  been  one  of  so  much  active  exertion 
for  the  good  of  others,  and  in  the  humility  and 
affectionate  submission  which  appear  so  strongly  to 
have  marked  his  character. 

The  retreat  selected  by  him  was  a  place  secured 
from  sudden  or  carcle^iS  interruption,  at  the  northern 
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extremity  of  an  isbnd  lying  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  Lake,  which  i$  almost  five  miles  long  and  one 
and  a  h.alf  in  width,  and  closely  surrounded  by 
mountains.  The  island  itself  is  somewhat  less  than 
five  acres  in  extent,  and  apparently  unproductive. 
The  sound  of  the  waterfalls  on  shore  may  be  hc;u-d 
from  it,  swelling  soft  or  loud  as  borne  upon  the 
wind,  and  it  is  the  very  spot  which  would  be  chosen 
by  one  who  wished  from  one  station  to  study  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  Lake  and  the' hills 
around  it.  At  the  ssimc  time  the  low  level  of  it.^ 
position  excludes  from  view  the  richer  flat  grounds 
which  adjoin  the  Lake,  leaving  only  the  more  wild 
and  dreary  portions  of  the  scene. 

It  is  often  remarked  tliat  situations  of  great 
natural  Iniauty  were  selected  by  those  wlio  adopted 
the  solitary  life ;  as  though  the  religious  mind  felt 
a  sympathy  with  the  beauty  of  the  natural  objects 
which  surrounded  it.  as  at  all  times  it  has  delighted 
to  raise  up  the  forms  of  grace  and  sublimity  in 
works  of  art.  And  yet  it  seems  perhaps  more  in 
harmony  with  the  ascetic  life  to  suppose  that, 
though  not  indifferent  to  those  beauties  and  un- 
consciously influenced  by  them  and  willing  to 
speak  of  them  to  others,  the  solitary  would  ratlier 
in  his  own  thoughts  recur  to  the  words  which  re- 
minded him  of  the  time  when  all  these  things 
would  be  destroyed ;  and  even  when  he  most  re- 
joiced in  then^,  it  would  l>e  as  suggesting  the  new 
and  more  glorious  ux)rld  to  which  they  would  give 
pl;ice.  ''What  need  to  tell,"  says  St.  Basil  of  his 
own  hennitagc,  ''of  the  exhalations  from  the  earth, 
or  the   breezes  from  the  river?     Another  might 
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admire  the  multitude  of  flowers  and  smging  birds, 
but  leisure  I  have  none  for  such  thoughts." 

We  shall,  however,  form  an  inadequate  idea  ot 
the  self-denial  of   St.  Herbert,  unless  we   call  to 
mind  the  condition  of  the  country  to  which   he 
retired.      It  was  then  occupied  by  a  part  of  the 
Cymry,  the    remains    of    the    British   tribes,  and 
formed  one  of  their  petty  kingdoms.    They  were 
indeed   subject  to   the   Saxons,   but   foreigners   in 
language  and  habits,  and   separated  by  the   most 
bitter  hostility.     Each  nation  regarded  the  other 
as  worse  than  heathen,  and  exercised  the  greatest 
cruelties  towards  them.    Their  Churches  were  not 
in  communion,  and  their  common  faith  was  for- 
gotten.     The  Britons  in  this  country  are  said  to 
have  been  ecclesiastically  subject  to  St.  Kentigerns 
see  of  Glasgow,  but  they  seem  now  to  have  been  in 
a  very  ignorant,  irreligious,  and  almost  barbarous 
condition.     Nay,  a  portion  of  them  in  the  wilds 
of  Cumberland  were  actually  pagan.    The  Roman 
occupation  of  that  district  being  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose  of  a  frontier  against  the  Picts  or  Caledonians, 
had  never  opened  a  way  for  the  general  conversion 
and  instruction  of  the  inhabitants.     Even  the  pro- 
fessed Christians  seem   to  have  mingled  heathen 
customs  and  usages  with  their  Christianity.     It  was 
for   a  wild  country   with    such    inhabitants,   who 
would  look  on  a  Saxon  as  a  natural  enemy,  that 
Herbert  exchanged  the  society  of  his  countrymen, 
and  the  intercourse  and  sympathy  of  those  Reli- 
gious Houses  which  were  the  seats  of   piety  and 
brotherly  love,  and  the  peaceful  reward  of  labour 
and  study.     From  the  difficulties  and  trials  thus 


incurred,  he  gained  a  special  right  to  the  title 
of  Confessor  by  which  he  is  designated  in  the 
Martyrologies. 

One  tie  however  was  retained,  in  a  yearly  meet- 
ing with  St.  Cuthbert,  with  whom  he  then  con- 
ferred as  to  his  religious  state,  communicating  his 
failings  and  infirmities,  and  receiving  directions  and 
advice  respecting  his  everlasting  well-being.  A 
similar  yearly  visit  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
St,  Bega  to  St.  Hilda ;  and  we  seem  to  have  a 
parallel  in  later  times  in  the  friendship  of  our  own 
Hooker  and  Saravia,  so  beautifully  described  by 
Walton,  who  says  they  were  supposed  to  be  Con- 
fessors to  each  other.  And  such  instances  suggest 
the  means  of  a  perfection  of  friendship  among 
Christians  which  otherwise  could  not  exist ;  an 
unreserved  confidence  being  allowed,  under  cir- 
cumstances so  sacred  as  to  preclude  the  danger 
of  familiarly  speaking  of  our  faults,  and  producing 
the  affectionate  trust  which  arises  from  the  thought 
that  all  our  known  wrong-doings  and  failings  have 
been  confessed  to  one  who  yet  loves  us  and  sympa- 
thises with  us.  St.  Cuthbert  had  a  singular  power 
of  thus  influencing  others,  as  Bede  states,  in  speak- 
ing of  his  preaching. 

It  was  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  686 
that  the  last  interview  of  these  holy  friends  took 
place  on  earth.  And  this  is  the  occasion  of  the 
mention  of  St.  Herbert  in  Bede's  History,  as  being 
an  instance  of  the  foreknowledge  of  the  time  of  his 
death  vouchsafed  to  St.  Cuthbert. 

The  Saint  had  now  been  more  than  a  year 
Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  and  was  making  a  second 
VOL.  III.  D 
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visit  to  Carlisle,  which,  with  the  country  fifteen 
miles  round  it,  had  been  given  him  by  Egfrid, 
king  of  Northumbria.  His  former  visit  had  been 
abruptly  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  king,  and 
he  now  returned,  at  the  request  of  the  brethren 
of  his  monastery  there,  to  ordain  Priests,  and  to 
give  the  religious  habit  and  his  benediction  to 
Ermenburga,  the  widow  of  Egfrid,  who  was  re- 
tiring to  the  Religious  Society  at  Carlisle,  over 
which  her  sister  presided. 

Here,  according  to  his  yearly  practice,  St.  Herbert 
met  him,  desiring,  by  his  wholesome  exhortations,  to 
be  more  and  more  inflamed  in  his  affection  for 
heavenly  objects.  After  prayer,  as  was  their  rule, 
whilst  they  were  communing  on  spiritual  subjects 
and  (to  adhere  to  the  language  of  the  Venerable 
Bede)  were  mutually  inebriating  each  other  with 
draughts  of  heavenly  life,  St.  Cuthbert  desiring  (as 
the  metrical  Life  relates)  that  that  day,  on  which 
they  had  been  mercifully  allowed  to  meet  again, 
should  be  spent  in  the  delights  of  holy  converse, 
said,  among  other  things.  Remember  at  this  time, 
my  brother  Herbert,  to  ask  and  say  to  me  all  you 
wish  ;  for  after  our  parting  now  we  shall  not  again 
see  each  other  with  the  eyes  of  the  flesh  in  this 
world  ;  for  I  know  that  the  time  of  my  departure 
is  at  hand,  and  that  I  must  shortly  put  off  this 
tabernacle." 

On  this  Herbert,  falling  at  his  feet,  with  groans 
and  tears,  said,  "  For  our  Lord's  sake,  I  beseech 
you  not  to  leave  me,  but  remember  your  most  faith- 
ful companion,  and  entreat  the  mercy  of  Heaven, 
that  we,  who  have  together  served  Him  on  earth, 
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may  pass  together  to  behold  His  grace  and  glory 
in  the  heavens.  You  know  I  have  always  studied 
to  live  according  to  your  direction,  and  if  from 
ignorance  or  infirmity  I  have  in  any  point  failed, 
I  have  taken  pains  to  chastise  and  amend  my  fault 
according  to  the  decision  of  your  will." 

The  Bishop  bent  in  prayer,  and  being  imme- 
diately informed  by  the  Spirit  that  his  request  was 
granted,  said,  ''  Rise  up,  my  brother,  and  do  not 
mourn,  but  rather  rejoice  greatly,  for  the  mercy  of 
Heaven  has  granted  what  we  asked." 

They  separated,— St.  Cuthbert  to  his  see,  which 
he  shortly  afterwards  resigned,  and  retired  for  the 
few  remaining  months  of  his  life  to  the  cell  in  the 
island  of  Fame,  which  he  inhabited  before  his 
consecration.  Herbert  to  his  island.  The  event 
verified  the  promise  and  prediction.  After  this 
separation  they  never  again  saw  each  other  with 
the  eyes  of  the  body,  but  on  one  and  the  same  day, 
nay,  at  one  and  the  same  hour—on  Wednesday, 
the  20th  of  March  687 — their  spirits  departing 
from  the  body,  w^ere  immediately  united  in  the 
blessed  vision  of  each  other,  and  by  the  ministry 
of  angels  translated  together  to  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.  Herbert,  however,  as  Bede  relates,  was 
prepared  by  long  previous  illness  from  an  appoint- 
ment, we  may  suppose,  of  Divine  mercy,  that  in 
whatever  degree  he  fell  short  of  the  merits  of  the 
blessed  Cuthbert,  this  might  be  supplied  by  the 
chastening  pains  of  lengthened  sickness;  so  that 
equalling  the  grace  of  him  who  had  interceded  for 
him,  they  might,  as  they  had  at  one  and  the  same 
time  departed  from  the  body,  be  fitted  to  be  re- 
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ceived  into  one  undistinguished  dwelling  of  ever- 
lasting bliss. 

Seven  centuries  had  almost  passed  away,  and  the 
remembrance  of  at  least  this  event  of  St.  Herbert's 
life  was  lost  in  the  country  where  he  had  died  ;  for 
he  was  a  stranger,  and  under  the  alternate  dominion 
of  England  and  Scotland,  the  people  had  changed 
their  language  and  habits,  and  were  still  in  a  poor 
and  illiterate  condition,  when,  A.D.  1374,  the  then 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Thomas  de  Appleby,  issued  a 
mandate  for  the  yearly  commemoration  of  this 
event. 

He  states  that  in  reading  sacred  books  he  had 

met  with   this   narrative   in    Bede's    History,  and, 

conceiving  that  few  if  any  were  acquainted  with 

it,  ''  In  order  that  men  might  not  be  ignorant  of 

what  the  Lord  had  vouchsafed  to  reveal  for  the 

glory  of    His    Saints,"   he   appointed   that  on   the 

anniversary  of   their  death,  the  Vicar   of   Crosth- 

waite,  the  parish  in  which  the  Lake  lies,  should 

proceed  to  St.  Herbert's  Isle,  and  there  celebrate 

with   full   chaunting    the   Mass    of    St.   Cutfibert ; 

adding   an   indulgence   of   forty  days   to   all   who 

should  on  that  day  repair  thither  for  devotion  in 

honour  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  in  remembrance  of 

Herbert.     "What  a  happy  holyday  must  that  have 

been  for  all  these  vales  ! "  says  a  gifted  writer  lately 

taken  from  us  ;  "and  how  joyous  on  a  fine  spring 

day  must  the  Lake  have  appeared  with  boats  and 

banners  from  every  chapelry  !  .  .  .  and  how  must 

the  Chapel  have  adorned  that  little  isle,  giving  a 

human  and  religious  character  to  the  solitude  !  "  ^ 

*  Southey's  Colloquies,  vol.  ii.  p.  35. 
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The  remains  of  a  building  are  still  visible  among 
the  wood  with  which  the  island  is  covered,  "  mak- 
ing the  island,"  adds  Southey,  "  mere  wilderness  as 
it  has  become,  more  melancholy."  Hutchinson, 
the  Historian  of  Cumberland,  describes  it  in  his 
time,  fifty  years  ago,  as  appearing  to  consist  of  two 
apartments,  the  outer  one  about  twenty-two  feet 
by  sixteen,  which  probably  had  been  the  chapel ; 
the  other,  of  narrower  dimensions,  the  cell.  Of 
this  smaller  room  the  traces  are  almost  lost ;  the 
walls  of  the  other  remain  to  the  height  of  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  built  in  the  simple  way 
of  the  country,  of  unwrought  slaty  stones  and  mor- 
tar;  heaps  of  stones  from  the  building  are  lying 
around,  and  all  are  now  overgrown  with  ivy,  moss, 
and  brambles,  and  clasped  by  the  roots  of  trees 
which  have  grown  upon  them. 

It  is  in  a  state  befitting  the  simplicity  and  unas- 
suming character  of  so  meek  a  Saint,  who  wished 
to  be  withdrawn  from  public  notice,  and  to  be 
little  thought  of,  and  whose  wishes  were  fulfilled 
after  death,  as  in  life.  His  name  would  have  been 
unreported  in  history,  except  to  show  the  greatness 
of  the  revelations  made  to  his  friend.  It  was  in 
honour  of  St.  Cuthbert  that  the  mass  was  said  in 
the  chapel  of  his  isle,  and  the  very  document  w^hich 
appoints  it  abstains  from  giving  him  the  title  of 
Saint,  which  is  uniformly  added  to  the  name  of 
Cuthbert;  and  Herbert  is  remembered  that  St. 
Cuthbert  may  be  honoured. 

His  name  was  added  to  the  Martyrology  of  Usu- 
ardus,  in  Greven's  edition,  A.D.  1516  to  1521.  It  is 
given  by  Canisius  in  the  German  Martyrology,  and 
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by  Ferrarius  in  his  General  Catalogue — following 
an  English  Martyrology. 

Since  in  this  age  we  cannot  join  the  yearly 
pageant  on  his  island,  we  will  keep  memory  of 
him  in  the  words  of  a  poet,  who  is  his  neighbour, 
and  who  has  written  this  inscription  for  the  spot 
where  was  his  hermitage  : — 

"  If  thou  in  the  dear  love  of  some  one  Friend 
Hast  been  so  happy  that  thou  knowest  what  thoughts 
Will  sometimes  in  the  Happiness  of  Love 
Make  the  heart  sink,  then  wilt  thou  reverence 
This  quiet  spot  :  and,  Stranger  !  not  unmoved 
Wilt  thou  behold  this  shapeless  heap  of  stones. 
The  desolate  ruins  of  St.  Herbert's  cell. 
Here  stood  his  threshold  ;  here  was  spread  the  roof 
That  sheltered  him,  a  self-secluded  Man, 
After  long  exercise  in  social  cares 
And  offices  humane,  intent  to  adore 
The  Deity,  with  undistracted  mind, 
And  meditate  on  everlasting  things 
In  utter  solitude.— But  he  had  left 
A  fellow-labourer,  whom  the  good  Man  loved 
As  his  own  soul.     And,  when  with  eye  upraised 
To  heaven  he  knelt  before  the  crucifix, 
While  o'er  the  Lake  the  cataract  of  Lodore 
Pealed  to  his  orisons,  and  when  he  paced 
Along  the  beach  of  this  small  isle  and  thought 
Of  his  Companion,  he  would  pray  that  both 
(Now  that  their  earthly  duties  were  fulfilled) 
Might  die  in  the  same  moment.     Nor  in  vain 
So  prayed  he  : — as  our  Chronicles  report. 
Though  here  the  Hermit  numbered  his  last  day, 
Far  from  St.  Cuthbert,  his  beloved  Friend, 
Those  holy  men  both  died  in  the  same  hour."  * 

'  Wordsworth's  Poems,  i.  299.  ed.  1832. 


HISTORY  OF 

ST.    EDELWALD 

HERMIT    AT    FARNE,    A.D.    7OO 

There  is  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Northum- 
berland, by  name  Fame,  seven  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  famous  Holy  Island,  or  Lindisfarne,  and  at 
the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  mainland.  It  is 
encompassed  by  a  girdle  of  rocks,  and  once  con- 
tained in  it  a  mound  of  a  circular  form,  in  which 
there  lay  a  spot  of  ground  about  seventy  feet  across, 
and  to  which  St.  Bede,  in  a  passage  presently  to  be 
quoted,  gives  the  name  of  "  heights,"  and  Camden 
that  of  "  fortress."  Here  St.  Cuthbert  lived  a  soli- 
tary life  between  his  sojourn  in  the  monastery,  and 
his  elevation  to  the  see,  of  Lindisfarne ;  hither  had 
he  come  to  die  ;  here,  according  to  some  accounts, 
he  was  originally  buried.  We  are  accustomed  to 
consider  a  hermitage  as  a  rural  retreat  in  a  wood, 
or  beside  a  stream ;  a  wild,  pretty  spot,  where  the 
flowers  fill  the  air  with  sweetness,  and  the  birds 
with  melody.  So  it  often  was  ;  and  hard  indeed  it 
should  not  be  so.  Hermits  have  privations  enough 
without  being  cut  off  from  the  sight  of  God's  own 
world,  the  type  of  glories  unseen.     However,  other- 
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wise  thought  St.  Cuthbert :  accordingly  he  so  con- 
trived the  wall  which  circled  rOc  ad  his  enclosure, 
as  to  see  nothing  out  of  doors  but  the  blue  sky  or 

the  heavy  clouds  over  his  head. 

• 

"  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage  ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  a  hermitage." 

Such  was  the  sentiment  of  a  soldier  of  this  world  ; 
the  great  combatants  for  the  next  have  fulfilled  it 
more  literally  as  well  as  more  religiously.  Edel- 
wald  succeeded  Cuthbert  in  this  uninviting  abode. 
He  had  been  for  many  years  a  monk  of  Ripon, 
where  St.  Wilfred  had  founded  a  religious  house, 
and  afterwards  was  buried.  Felgeld  succeeded 
Edelwald,  and  was  an  old  man  of  seventy  in  Bede's 
time,  who  perhaps  on  his  information  has  recorded 
the  following  anecdote  of  the  Saint  in  his  metrical 
account  of  St.  Cuthbert's  miracles.  After  mention- 
ing St.  Cuthbert  and  Felgeld,  he  proceeds  :— 

"  Between  these  comrades  dear, 
Zealous  and  true  as  thev. 
Thou,  prudent  Ethelwald,  didst  bear, 
In  that  high  home  the  sway. 

A  man,  who  ne'er,  'tis  said, 

Would  of  his  graces  tell, 
Or  with  what  arms  he  triumphed 

Over  the  Dragon  fell. 

So  down  to  us  hath  come 

A  memorable  word. 
Which  in  unguarded  season  from 

His  blessed  lips  was  heard. 
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It  chanced  that  as  the  Saint 

Drank  in  with  faithful  ear 
Of  Angel  tones  the  whispers  faint, 

Thus  spoke  a  brother  dear  : 

'  O  why  so  many  a  pause 
Thwarting  thy  words'  full  stream, 

Till  her  dark  line  Oblivion  draws 
Across  the  broken  theme  ? ' 

He  answered, '  Till  thou  seal 

To  sounds  of  earth  thine  ear. 
Sweet  friend,  be  sure  thou  ne'er  shalt  ffeel 

AngeHc  voices  near.' 

But  then  the  Hermit  blest 

A  sudden  change  came  o'er  ! 
He  shudders,  sobs,  and  smites  his  breast. 

Is  mute,  then  speaks  once  more. 

*  O  by  the  Name  Most  High, 

What  I  have  now  let  fall. 
Hush,  till  I  lay  me  down  to  die. 

And  go  the  way  of  all  ! ' 

Thus  did  a  Saint  in  fear 

His  gifts  celestial  hide  ; 
Thus  did  an  Angel  standing  near 

Proclaim  them  far  and  wide." 

Bede  adds  that  in  this  respect  Edelwald  presented 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  St.  Cuthbert,  who,  when 
commemorating  the  trials  of  Christians  in  former 
ages,  was  also  in  the  habit  of  stating  to  others  the 
sufferings  and  graces  wrought  in  himself  by  the 
mercy  of  Christ;^  '^thus,"  he  observes,  ''the  One 
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At  pia  Cuthbertus  memorans  saepe  acta  priorum 
JEthexidL  sub  laude,  sui  quoque  Christus  ap;onis 
Ut  fuerat  socius,  suerat  subnectere  paucis." 
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Spirit  adorned  the  two  men  with  distinct  gifts,  and 
led  them  on  to  one  kingdom  by  a  different  path." 

St.  Cuthbert's  hermitage,  though  sufficiently  well 
contrived  to  keep  out  the  view  of  the  sea  and  rocks, 
and  of  the  cliffs  of  the  neighbouring  land,  was  not 
equally  impervious  to  wind  and  water,  which  are 
of  a  ruder  nature,  and  intrude  themselves  into 
places  where  the  refined  sense  of  sight  and  its 
delicate  visions  cannot  enter.  The  planks  of  his 
cottage  parted,  and  let  in  the  discomforts  of  the 
external  world  without  its  compensations.  The 
occurrence  which  grew  out  of  this  circumstance 
brings  together  the  three  successive  inmates  of  the 
place,  Cuthbert,  Edelwald,  and  Fclgeld,  in  a  very 
sacred  way;  and  as  it  comes  to  us  on  good  evi- 
dence, viz.,  the  report  of  Bede  from  the  mouth  both 
of  Felgeld  and  of  a  common  friend  of  Felgeld 
and  himself,  it  shall  here  be  given  as  he  has  re- 
corded it.^ 

"  Nor  do  I  think,"  says  Venerable  Bede,  "  I 
ought  to  omit  the  heavenly  miracle  which  the 
Divine  mercy  showed  by  means  of  the  ruins  of 
the  holy  oratory,  in  which  the  venerable  father 
went  through  his  solitary  w^arfare  in  the  service  of 
the  Lord.  Whether  it  was  effected  by  the  merits 
of  the  same  blessed  father  Cuthbert,  or  his  successor 
Ethelwald,  a  man  equally  devoted  to  the  Lord,  the 
Searcher  of  the  heart  knows  best.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  may  not  be  attributed  to  either  of 
the  two,  in  conjunction  with  the  faith  of  the  most 
holy  father  Felgeld ;  through  whom  and  in  whom 

1  In  vit.  St.  Cuthb.  In  the  extracts  which  follow,  Dr.  Giles's  trans- 
lation is  used  with  some  trifling  variations. 


the  miraculous  cure,  which  I  mentioned,  was 
effected.  He  was  the  third  person  who  became 
tenant  of  the  same  place  and  its  spiritual  warfare, 
and,  at  present  more  than  seventy  years  old,  is 
awaiting  the  end  of  this  life,  in  expectation  of  the 

heavenly  one. 

"When  therefore  God's  servant  Cuthbert  had 
been  translated  to  the  heavenly  kingdom,  and 
Ethelwald  had  commenced  his  occupation  of  the 
same  island  and  monastery,  after  many  years  spent 
in  conversation  with  the  monks,  he  gradually  as- 
pired to  the  rank  of  anchoritic  perfection.  The 
walls  of  the  aforesaid  oratory  being  composed  of 
planks  somewliat  carclc^'^.ly  put  together,  had  be- 
come loose  and  tottering  by  age,  and,  as  the  plunks 
separated  from  one  another,  an  opening  was  afforded 
to  the  weather.  The  venerable  man,  whose  aim 
was  rather  the  splendour  of  the  heavenly  than  of 
an  earthly  mansion,  having  taken  hay,  or  clay,  or 
whatever  he  could  get,  had  filled  up  the  crevices, 
that  he  might  not  be  disturbed  from  the  earnestness 
of  his  prayers  by  the  daily  violence  of  the  winds 
and  storms.  When  Ethelwald  entered  and  saw 
these  contrivances,  he  begged  the  brethren  who 
came  thitlier  to  give  hira  a  calf's  skin,  and  fastened 
it  with  nails  in  the  comer,  where  himself  and  his 
predecessor  used  to  kneel  or  stand  when  they  praye<!, 
as  a  protection  against  the  stonn. 

"Twelve  years  after,  he  also  ascended  to  the  joys 
of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  and  Fclgeld  became  the 
third  inhabitant  of  the  place.  It  then  secmetl  good 
to  the  right  reverend  Eadfrid,  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  Lmdisfarne,  to  restore  from  its  foundation  tlic 
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time-worn  oratory.     This  being  done,  many  devout 
persons  begged  of  Christ's  holy  servant  Felgeld,  to 
give  them  a  small  portion  of  the  relics  of  God's 
servant  Cuthbert,  or  of  Ethelwald,  his  successor. 
He  accordingly  determined  to  cut  up  the  above- 
named  calf's  skin  into  pieces,  and  give  a  portion  to 
each.     But  he  first  experienced  its  influence  in  his 
own  person  ;  for  his  face  was  much  deformed  by  a 
swelling  and  a  red  patch.    The  symptoms  of  this 
deformity  had  become  manifest  long  before  to  the 
monks,  whilst  he  was  dwelling  among  them.     But 
now  that  he  was  living  alone,  and  bestowed  less 
care  on  his  person,  v/hilst  he  practised  still  greater 
rigidities,  and,  like  a  prisoner,  rarely  enjoyed  the 
sun  or  air,  the  malady  increased,  and  his  face  be- 
came one  large  red  swelling.     Fearing,  therefore, 
lest  he  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  solitary 
life  and  return  to  the  monastery ;  presuming  in  his 
faith,  he  trusted  to  heal  himself  by  the  aid  of  those 
holy  men  whose  house  he  dwelt  in,  and  whose  holy 
life  he  sought  to  imitate  ;  for  he  steeped  a  piece  of 
the  skin  above  mentioned  in  water,  and  washed  his 
face  therewith  ;    whereupon  the  swelling  was  im- 
mediately  healed,   and   the   cicatrice    disappeared. 
This  I  was  told,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  religious 
priest  of  the  monastery  of  Jarrow,  who  said  that  he 
well  knew  Felgeld's  face  to  have  been  in  the  de- 
formed and  diseased  state  which  I  have  described, 
and  that  he  saw  it  and  felt  it  with  his  hand  through 
the  window  after  it  was  cured.     Felgeld  afterwards 
told  me  the  same  thing,  confirming  the  report  of 
the  priest,  and  asserting  that  his  face  was  ever  after- 
wards free  from  the  blemish  during  the  many  years 


that  he  passed  in  that  place.  This  he  ascribed  to 
the  agency  of  the  Almighty  grace,  which  both  in 
this  world  heals  many,  and  in  the  world  to  come 
will  heal  all  the  maladies  of  our  minds  and  bodies, 
and,  satisfying  our  desires  after  good  things,  will 
crown  us  for  ever  wdth  its  mercy  and  compassion." 

It  is  better  to  use  a  contemporary's  words  than 
our  own,  where  the  former  are  attainable  ;  for  this 
reason,  I  make  a  second  quotation  from  the  same 
revered  writer  who  has  furnished  the  above  narra- 
tive. The  passage  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  book  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  : — 

"The  venerable  Ethelwald,"  he  says,  "who  had 
received  the  priesthood  in  the  monastery  of  Ripon, 
and  had,  by  actions  w^orthy  of  the  same,  sanctified 
his  holy  office,  succeeded  the  man  of  God,  Cuth- 
bert,  in  the  exercise  of  a  solitary  life,  having  prac- 
tised the  same  before  he  was  bishop,  in  the  isle  of 
Fame.  For  the  certain  demonstration  of  the  life 
which  he  led,  and  his  merit,  I  will  relate  one  miracle 
of  his  which  was  told  me  by  one  of  these  brothers 
for  and  on  whom  the  same  was  wrought,  viz., 
Guthfrid,  the  venerable  servant  and  priest  of  Christ, 
who  afterwards,  as  abbot,  presided  over  the  brethren 
of  the  same  church  of  Lindisfarne,  in  which  he  had 
been  educated. 

"  *  I  came,'  says  he,  ^  to  the  island  of  Fame,  with 
two  others  of  the  brethren,  to  speak  with  the  most 
reverend  father,  Ethelwald.  Having  been  refreshed 
with  his  discourse  and  taken  his  blessing,  as  we 
were  returning  home,  on  a  sudden,  when  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  the  fair  weather  which  was 
wafting  us  over  was  checked,  and  there  ensued  so 
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great  and  dismal  a  tempest  that  neither  the  sails 
nor  oars  were  of  any  use  to  us,  nor  had  we  any- 
thing to  expect  but  death.  After  long  struggling 
with  the  wind  and  waves  to  no  effect,  we  looked 
behind  us  to  see  whether  it  were  practicable  at 
least  to  recover  the  island  from  whence  we  came, 
but  we  found  ourselves  on  all  sides  so  enveloped 
in  the  storm  that  there  was  no  hope  of  escaping. 
But  looking  out  as  far  as  we  could  see,  we  observed, 
on  the  island  of  P'arne,  father  Ethelwald,  beloved 
of  God,  come  out  of  his  cavern  to  watch  our  course ; 
for,  hearing  the  noise  of  the  storm  and  raging  sea, 
he  was  come  out  to  sec  what  would  become  of  us. 
When  he  beheld  us  in  distress  and  despair,  he 
bowed  his  knees  to  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  prayer  for  our  life  and  safety ;  upon 
which  the  swelling  sea  was  calmed,  so  that  the 
storm  ceased  on  all  sides,  and  a  fair  wind  attended 
us  to  the  very  shore.  When  we  had  landed,  and 
had  dragged  upon  the  shore  the  small  vessel  that 
brought  us,  the  storm,  which  had  ceased  a  short 
time  for  our  sake,  immediately  returned,  and  raged 
continually  during  the  whole  day ;  so  that  it  plainly 
appeared  that  the  brief  cessation  of  the  storm  had 
been  granted  from  Heaven,  at  the  request  of  the 
man  of  God,  in  order  that  we  might  escape/  " 

Edelwald  lived  twelve  years  in  his  (to  human 
eyes)  dreary  and  forlorn  abode  ;  dreary  and  forlorn, 
most  assuredly,  if  he  had  no  companions,  no  con- 
verse, no  subjects  of  thought,  besides  those  which 
the  external  world  supplied  to  him.  On  his  death, 
A.D.  699  or  700,  his  remains  were  taken  to  Lindis- 
farne,  and  buried  by  the  side  of  his  master,  St. 
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Cuthbert.  Here  they  remained  for  near  two  cen- 
turies, when  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  in  the 
neighbourhood  frightened  the  holy  household ; 
and  Erdulf,  Bishop,  and  Edred,  Abbot  of  Lindis- 
farne,  migrated  with  the  bodies  of  their  Saints  to 
the  mainland.  For  a  hundred  years  the  sacred 
relics  of  Oswald,  Aidan,  Cuthbert,  Bede,  Edbert, 
Edfrid,  Ethelwold,  and  Edelwald,  had  no  settled 
habitation  ;  but  on  the  transference  of  the  see  from 
Lindisfarne  to  Durham,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century,  they  were  brought  home  again,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  new  cathedral.  There  they  re- 
mained till  the  changes  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when,  with  the  relics  of  Cuthbert,  Bede,  Aidan,  and 
the  rest,  they  disappeared. 
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Bright  luminaries  in  the  heavens,  which  guide  the 
traveller  across  the  desert,  arc  found,  when  viewed 
through  a  glass,  to  be  double  stars,  not  single, 
though  each  seems  to  be  one.  Suns  which  reign 
separately  in  their  separate  systems,  far  ;ip:irl  from 
each  other,  mingle  their  rays,  as  wc  sec  them,  and 
blend  their  colours,  and  are  called  by  one  name. 
They  are  confused,  yet  they  are  used  by  the  way- 
faring man,  who  is  not  hurt  by  his  mistake. 

So  it  is  with  the  beacon  light  which  the  seaman 
dimly  discerns  from  afar.  It  has  no  definite  out- 
line, and  occupies  no  distinct  spot  in  the  horizon  ; 
it  cannot  be  located  amid  the  haze  and  gloom,  but 
it  gives  him  direction  and  confidence. 

So  is  it  with  his  landmarks  by  day ;  one,  two, 
three  high  trees  are  set  on  a  hill-  nay,  when  close, 
we  can  count  a  dozen,  yet  in  the  distance  they  look 
like  one,  nor  can  we  persuade  ourselves  that  they 
are  many.  What  matters  it  to  those  wJio  arc  tossing 
at  sea  so  long  as  they  remind  them  of  the  green 
home  which  they  are  approaching,  and  shape  Uicir 
course  towards  it  ? 
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And  so  with  the  herbs  of  the  field.     We   call 
them   simples,  and  we   use   them  in  medicine  as 
such,  and  they  do  certainly  put  disease  and  pain  to 
flight.    Yet  they  are  compounded  of  many  elements, 
and  some  of  these,  not  the  whole  plant,  is  the  true 
restorative.     Often  we  do  not  know  that  this  is  the 
case ;  but,  even  when  we  do,  we  are  not  nearer  to 
the  knowledge  of  what  the  healing  element  is,  or 
how  it  may  be  detached  and  used  separately.     We 
cannot  extract  the  true  virtue  of  the  medicine  from 
the  impure  drug,  and  we  think  it  better  to  administer 
it  in  combination  with  other  elements  which  may 
be  useless,  or  even  inconvenient,  th^n  to  wait  till 
wc  can  duly  analyse  it. 

And  to  take  a  more  sacred  instance,  and  more 
closely  connected  with  the  subject  to  whicli  these 
remarks  arc  tending.     It  has  before  now  luippcned 
that  profane  or  fanatical  violence  has  l)rokcn  in 
upon  the  relics  of  the  SainU;,  and  scattered  tiicm 
over  land  and  water,  or  mixed  them  with  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  or  even  with  the  mouldering  bones  of 
common  men,  nay  of   heretics  and  sinners.     Yet 
could  it  not  destroy  the  virtue  of  the  relics;  it  did 
but  disperse  and  conceal  them.    TJjey  did  wore, 
they  were  seen  /ess.    What  says  St.  I^sil  alx>ut  the 
Forty  Martyrs  who  were  burned,  and  whose  relics 
were  cast  into  the  river,  in  the  Ucinian  persecu- 
tion ?     "  These  are  they  who  hnv^  taken  occupation 
of  lliis  our  country,  as  a  chain  of  fortresses^  and 
secure  her  against  hostile  invasion,  not  throwing 
themselves  upon  one  point,  but  quartered   upon 
many  homes  and  the  ornament  of  many  places." 
And  what  the  malice  of  foes  has  done  to  the 
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bodies  of  the  Saints,  the  inadvertence  or  ignorance 
of  friends  has  too  often  done  to  their  memories. 
Through  the  twihght  of  ages— in  the  mist  of  popular 
creduHty  or  enthusiasm— amid  the  ambitious  glare 
of  modern  lights,  darkening  what  they  would  illus- 
trate—the stars  of  the  firmament  gleam  feebly  and 
fitfully;   and  we  see   a  something  divine,  yet  we 
cannot  say  what  it  is  :  we   cannot   say  what,  or 
where,  or  how  it  is,  without  uttering  a  mistake. 
There  is  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  reason— we 
are  in  the  region  of  faith.     We  must  believe  and 
act  where  we   cannot  discriminate;   we  must   be 
content  to  take  the  histor>'  as  sacred  on  the  whole, 
and  leave  the  verification  of  particulars  as  unneces- 
sary for  devotion,  and  for  criticism  impossible. 

This  applies  of  course  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
miraculous  incidents  winch  CKCur  in  the  history  of 
the  Saints.     *^  Since  what  is  extraordinary/'  say^s 
Bollandus,  ''usually  strikes  the  mind  and  is  im- 
pressed on  the  memory  in  an  especial  way,  it  fol- 
lows that  writers  about  the  Saintst  at  timers  have  been 
able  to  collect  together  nothing  but  their  miracles, 
their    virtues    and    other    heavenly    endowments 
being  altogether   forgotten;   and  these  miracles, 
often  so  exaggerated  or  deformed  (as  the  way  of 
men  is)  with  various  adjuncts  and  circumstances, 
that  by  some  persons  they  arc  considered  as  no- 
thing short  of  old  women's  tales.    Often  the  same 
miracles  arc  given  to  various  persons ;  and  though 
God's  unbounded  goodness  and  power  certainly 
need  not  refuse  the  Saint  the  same  favour  which 
He  has  already  bestowed  upon  that  (for  He  applies 
the  same  chastisements  and  punislmients  to  the 
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sins  of  various  persons),  yet  what  happened  to  one 
has  often  in  matter  of  fact  been  attributed  to  others, 
first  by  word  of  mouth,  then  in  writing,  through 
fault  of  the  faculty  of  memory,  which  is  but  feeble 
and  easily  confused  in  the  case  of  the  many ;  so  that 
when  inquiries  are  made  about  a  Saint,  they  attri- 
bute to  him  what  they  remember  to  have  heard 
at  some  time  of  another,  especially  since  the  mind 
is  less  retentive  of  names  than  of  things.  In  this 
way,  then,  while  various  writers  at  one  and  the 
same  time  have  gone  by  popular  fame,  because 
there  were  no  other  means  of  information,  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  a  story  has  been  introduced  into 
tJie  history  of  various  Saints  which  really  belongs 
to  one  only,  and  to  him  perhaps  not  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  reported. 

"  Moreover  it  often  happens  that,  without  deny- 
ing that  a  certain  miracle  may  have  occurred,  yet 
the  occasion  and  mode  of  its  occurrence,  as  re- 
ported, may  reasonably  create  a  doubt  whetfier  this 
particular  condescension,  be  it  to  man's  necessity 
or  his  desire,  becjime  the  majesty  of  tlie  Eternal. 
At  the  same  time,  since  His  goodness  is  wonderful, 
and  we  arc  not  able  to  measure  either  the  good 
things  which  He  has  prepared  in  heaven  for  the 
holy  souls  He  loves,  or  the  extent  of  His  favours 
towards  them  on  earth,  such  narratives  are  not  to 
he  rejecte<i  at  hazard,  though  they  seem  to  us  in- 
credible; but  rather  to  be  reverently  received,  in 
that  they  profess  to  issue  from  that  Fountain  of 
I>ivine  goodness,  from  which  all  our  happiness 
must  be  derived.  Sup^xjse  the  very  things  were 
not  done;  yet  greater  things  might  have  been  done, 
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and  have  been  done  at  other  times.  Beware,  then, 
of  denying  them  on  the  ground  that  they  could  not 
or  ought  not  to  have  been  done." 

These  remarks  apply  among  others  to  St.  Bet- 
telin,  whose  brief  history  is  now  to  be  given,  though 
miracles  are  not  its  characteristic.  He  is  the  patron 
of  the  town  of  Stafford,  where  he  was  once  held  in 
great  honour;  but  little  certain  is  known  of  him, 
down  to  his  very  name.  Various  writers  speak  of 
Bettelin,  Beccelin,  Barthelm,  Bertelin ;  whether  he 
owned  all  these  at  once,  or  whether  but  some  of 
them,  whether  a  portion  of  his  history  belongs  to 
another  person,  or  whether  it  is  altogether  fabulous, 
is  not  known.  A  life  of  him  has  come  down  to  us 
which  is  attributed  to  Alexander,  a  Prior  of  Canons 
Regular  of  St.  Augustine,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  ;  but  though  this  Prior  is  well 
spoken  of,  little  credit  can  be  placed  in  the  letter  of 
its  statements.  Two  other  writers,  Ingulphus  and 
Felix,  contain  incidental  mention  of  him,  which  •is 
more  trustworthy.  We  will  put  these  notices  to- 
gether, under  the  guidance  of  the  learned  Suyskin, 
the  Bollandist. 

Bettelin  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Guthlake's,  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  one  of  four  who  followed  him 
in  a  hermit's  life,  in  the  island  of  Croyland,  on  the 
southern  border  of  Lincolnshire,  Cissa  had  been 
a  pagan,  of  noble  blood  and  great  in  the  world, 
but  had  left  all  to  follow  Christ  and  St.  Guthlake, 
and  succeeded  him  as  Abbot.  Till  the  Danes  came, 
he  lay  in  a  high  marble  tomb,  on  the  right  of  his 
spiritual  father  in  the  Abbey  of  Croyland.  Egbert 
was  more  in  St.  Guthlake's  confidence  than  any  of 
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his  brethren ;  he  may  have  been  his  confessor. 
Tatwin  had  formerly  been  ferryman  at  the  passage 
from  the  mainland  to  the  Island.  These,  with  Bet- 
telin,  who  made  the  fourth,  and  came  nearer  the 
Saint's  person  than  the  rest,  lived  in  separate  cot- 
tages, close  to  Guthlake's  oratory  and  under  his 
guidance.  All  this  we  learn  from  Ingulphus,  himself 
Abbot  of  Croyland,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

Something  of  a  painful  and  a  guilty  nature  hangs 
over  the  first  years  of  Bettelin  ;  legend  and  history 
agree  in  testifying  as  much  as  this.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  no  story  is  without  foundation  ;  and  at 
any  rate  this  maxim  is  so  often  true  as  to  make  it 
fair  in  a  particular  case  to  be  biassed  primd  facie  by 
such  reports  as  are  in  circulation,  though  in  details 
or  in  the  letter  they  may  be  simply  untrue.  Thus 
an  alleged  fact  against  a  man's  character  may  be 
clearly  disproved,  and  yet  may  be  the  spontane- 
ous result  of  a  general  and  prevalent  impression 
founded  on  real  facts.  A  statesman  may  in  his 
day  be  popularly  considered  timid,  when  he  is  but 
prudent,  or  crafty,  when  he  is  but  far-seeing ;  or  a 
monarch  indulgent  and  paternal,  though  he  is  weak; 
or  a  commander  cruel  and  relentless,  because  he  is 
stern  in  manner  and  determined  in  purpose.  Here 
is  a  basis  of  truth  and  a  superstructure  of  error. 
A  rumour  is  spread  that  political  parties  are  break- 
ing up,  or  that  some  illustrious  person  is  estranged, 
or  that  some  foreign  influence  is  at  work  in  high 
places.  It  may  be  formally  and  totally  and  truly 
contradicted ;  it  may  be  possible  to  explain  it,  to 
show  how  it  originated,  to  refer  it  to  the  malice  or 
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the  impertinence  of  this  or  that  individual;  and 
yet,  though  not  a  truth,  it  may  be  the  shadow  of  a 
truth,  unsubstantial,  yet  attached  to  it,  the  exponent 
of  facts  which  discover  themselves  in  the  event. 
And  in  like  manner  the  author  of  a  marvellous  Life 
may  be  proved  to  a  demonstration  to  be  an  ignor- 
ant, credulous  monk,  or  a  literary  or  ecclesiastical 
gossip;  to  be  preaching  to  us  his  dreams,  or  to 
have  saturated  himself  with  popular  absurdities  ;  he 
may  be  cross-examined,  and  made  to  contradict 
himself ;  or  his  own  story,  as  it  stands,  may  be 
self-destructive ;  and  yet  he  may  be  the  index  of  a 
hidden  fact,  and  may  symbolise  a  history  to  which 
he  does  not  testify. 

Now  as  to  St.  Bettelin.     Some  cloud,  it  has  been 
said,  hung  about  his  early  years,  which  made  him 
ever  after  a  penitent.     A  wild  extravagant  tale  is 
recorded  by  Prior  Alexander.    We  are  told  how 
that  he  was  a  king's  son,  and  noble  in  person,  and 
a  good  Catholic;    and  how  he  shrunk  from  the 
license  of  his  father's  court ;  and  how,  to  preserve 
his  purity,  he  went  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  was 
received  by  a  certain  king  or  chieftain,  who  had  a 
fair  daughter  ;  and  how  in  a  strange  land  he  found 
the  temptation,  and  fell  beneath  the  sin,  which  had 
frightened  him  from  his  own.     He  carried  off  his 
beautiful    mistress    to    England,    and    sought    for 
shelter  and  concealment  in  the  woods.    A  wretched 
childbirth  followed,  and  a  tragical  issue.     While 
the  father  was  seeking  assistance,  wolves  devoured 
mother  and  infant.     Bettelin  remained  a  penitent 
in  the  wild,  till  St.  Guthlake,  who  was  leaving  Rep- 
ton  in  Derbyshire,  where  he  had  entered  into  both 
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clerical  and  monastic  orders,  took  him  with  him  to 
Croyland. 

Such  is  the  fable  ;  but  it  so  happens  that  we  seem 
to  be  able  to  produce  in  this  instance  the  real  facts 
of  the  case,  of  which  it  is  but  the  symbol  and  record  ; 
and  though  very  different  from  the  above,  yet  they 
are  so  far  like  it,  as,  alas  !  to  be  even  more  criminal 
and  dreadful  than  it.  One  Felix,  a  contemporary  of 
St.  Guthlake,  wrote  the  life  of  the  latter,  shortly  after 
his  death,  from  the  information  of  the  Saint's  dis- 
ciples. Among  these  was  Bettelin  ;  from  him,  who 
was  at  that  time  living  with  St.  Guthlake  on  the  most 
familiar  terms,  Felix  learned  the  account  of  St.  Guth- 
lake's  last  days  upon  earth.  Now  Felix  also  tells 
us,  in  an  earlier  passage  of  the  Saint's  life,  what  the 
crime  of  Bettelin  was  ;  and,  as  it  would  appear,  from 
Bettelin's  own  mouth  ;  for  there  was  no  one  else  to 
tell  him.  If  this  be  so,  we  have  both  a  warrant  Tor 
the  authenticity  of  the  story  and  a  great  evidence 
of  St.  Bettelin's  humility. 

"  There  was  a  certain  clerk,"  says  Felix,  **  by  name 
Beccelin,  who  offered  himself  for  a'  servant  to  that 
great  man  St.  Guthlake,  and  proposed  to  live  to  God 
holily  under  his  training.  Into  this  person's  heart 
the  evil  spirit  entered,  and  began  to  puff  him  up  with 
the  pestilential  conceits  of  vainglory ;  and  next, 
after  he  had  thus  seduced  him,  he  proceeded  to 
suggest  to  him  to  seize  the  deadly  weapon  and  to 
kill  the  master,  under  whose  training  he  had  begun 
to  live  to  God,  with  the  object,  after  taking  him  off, 
of  succeeding  to  his  place  and  receiving  the  venera- 
tion of  kings  and  princes.  Accordingly,  on  a  day 
when  the  aforenamed  clerk  had  come  (a    he  was 
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wont  on  the  twentieth  day)  to  shave  Guthlake,  the 
man  of  God,  afflicted  by  monstrous  madness,  and 
thirsting  with  exceeding  desire  for  his  blood,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  murder  him. 

"Then  the  Saint  of  God,  Guthlake,  to  whom  the 
Lord  did  never  fail  to  impart  a  prescience  of  things 
to  come,  having  cognizance  of  the  guilt  of  this  new 
wickedness,  began  to  question  him.     '  O,  my  Becce- 
lin  r  he  said,  'why  under  this  carnal  breast  hidest 
thou  the  old  enemy  ?    Why  not  vomit  forth  these 
pestilential  waters  of  bitter  poison  ?      For  I  know 
that  thou  art  deceived  by  the  evil  spirit ;  wherefore 
confess  the  guilty  meditations  which  our  enemy,  the 
accuser  of  the  human  race,  has  sown  within  you, 
and   turn   away  from   them/     On  this   B^ccclin, 
understanding  thai   he  had  l>ccn  seduced  by  ihc 
evil   spirit,   cast   himself  at   holy   GuthUke's  feet, 
acknowledging  his    sin   with    tears,  and    liumbly 
asking  pardon.      And  the  man  of  blessed  memory 
not  only  forgave  him  the  fault,  but  even  promised 
him  his  aid  in  future  troubles/' 

Thus  speaks  a  conteuiporary  author  who  knew 
the  parties  ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  remarkable  pas»ge 
in  St.  Guthlake's  history,  though  that  does  not  hero 
concern  us,  that  through  life,  up  to  his  very  death- 
bed, he  was  wailed  on  in  his  bedroom  by  one  who 
had  all  but  turned  the  barber*??  riixor  into  :i  weapon 
for  his  destrucUom  There  is  nothing  to  sliow  that 
Heltelin  did  not  continue  to  shave  him,  as  before 
this  occurrence.  As  to  Beltclin  himself,  this  paH  of 
his  history  reminds  us  of  St.  Brice,  though  the 
offence  of  the  latter  was  of  a  far  less  serious  die, 
Brice  succeeded  St.  Martin  in  the  see  of  Tours ; 
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but  in  St.  Martin's  lifetime,  his  proud  boyish  spirit 
showed  itself  in  a  scorn  and  ridicule  of  the  Saint, 
which  approached  to  the  sin  of  the  children  who 

mocked  Elisha. 

If  Bettelin  was  called  to  a  stern  penitence  for  this 
great  sin,  his  master,  who  was  to  have  been  the 
victim  of  the  sin,  became  a  pattern  for  the  penitence. 
"Recollecting,"  says  Prior  Alexander,  "that  the 
ancient  fathers  went  about  their  deserts  in  sheep- 
skins and  goat-skins,  not  in  linen  or  cloth,  but  made 
use  of  goat-skins,  raw  and  untanned,  conforming 
themselves  also  to  our  first  parents  who,  on  their 
rejection  from  the  paradise  of  pleasure,  received 
from  God  coats  made  of  skins,  and  knowing  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  they 
lived  on  barley  bread  and  muddy  water,  with  great 
abstinence."  On  St.  Guthlake's  death  Bettelin  took 
the  news^  by  the  Saint's  previous  directions,  to  St. 
Bega,  Guthlake's  sister. 

What  happened  to  Bettelin  after  that  event  does 
not  clearly  appear.  Ingulphus  says  that  he  remained 
and  died  in  Croyland ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  marble 
tomb  which  contained  his  relics,  as  well  as  Cissa's, 
near  St.  Cuthl>ert,  in  the  Abbey  of  Croyland.  And 
this  is  not  incompatible  altogether  with  the  legend 
which  connects  him  with  the  town  of  Stafford,  and 
which  is  as  follows : — 

Where  the  town  now  stands,  the  river  Sow  formed 
in  those  times  an  island  which  was  called  Bcthney. 
Here  St.  Bettelin  stationed  himself  for  some  years, 
and  led  a  life  so  holy,  that  the  place  which  profited 
by  his  miraculous  gifts  in  his  lifetime  grew  info  a 
town  under  his  patronage  after  his  death. 
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A  wild,  yet  not  unpleasing,  fable  is  left  us  as  a 
record  of  the  Saint's  history  in  this  retreat.  He  had 
concealed  his  name  when  he  took  possession  of  the 
island ;  and  on  his  father's  death,  who  was  king  of 
those  parts,  the  usurper  of  St.  Bettelin's  throne 
determined,  without  knowing  who  he  was,  and  from 
inbred  hatred,  as  it  appears,  of  religion,  to  eject  him 
from  his  island  hermitage.  However,  perhaps  the 
romantic  narrative  which  is  now  coming  will  run 
better  in  rhyme ;  so  we  set  off  thus  : — 

St.  Bettelin's  wonted  prayers  are  o'er 

And  his  matins  all  are  said, 
Why  kneeleth  he  still  on  his  clay-cold  floor 

By  the  side  of  his  iron  bed  ? 
Ah  !  well  may  he  kneel  to  Christ  in  prayer, 
For  nought  is  around  him  but  woe  and  fear  ; 
By  to-morrow's  sun  the  Saint  must  roam 
Far  from  his  cell  and  his  long-lov'd  home. 
But  who  would  drive  this  hermit  good 
From  his  islet  home  and  his  rough  old  wood  ? 
He  is  no  man  who  hath  sought  the  wild 
In  a  wayward  mood  like  a  frolicsome  child. 
Who  hath  wander'd  away  from  his  mother's  side 
Deep  in  the  merry  greenwood  to  hide. 
A  golden  crown  he  had  cast  away 
To  watch  all  night  and  to  fast  all  day  ; 
He  was  of  those  whom  the  Lord  doth  drive 
To  the  weary  wild  with  devils  to  strive. 
For  the  banner'd  Cross  must  be  everywhere, 
Wherever  the  fiend  doth  make  his  lair, 
And  devils  trembled  and  angels  smil'd 
When  the  hennit  knelt  in  the  weary  wild  ; 
While  the  peasant  arose  his  beads  to  tell 
When  the  herrtiit  rang  his  vesper  bell. 
But  what  hath  the  world  to  do  with  him. 
That  it  grudgeth  his  home  by  the  river's  brim  ? 
Hath  it  not  woods  and  streams  at  will  ? 
But  so  it  hath  been  and  it  must  be  still. 
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Earth  may  be  broad  and  its  bosom  wide, 

But  the  world  cannot  rest  with  the  cross  by  its  side  ; 

And  the  king  hath  said  with  a  scornful  smile, 

*'  The  herniit  hath  chosen  a  fair  green  isle. 

By  the  river  clasp'd  around  ; 
And  the  turf  is  soft  round  his  sweet  chapelle, 

I  warrant  too  he  sleepeth  well 

To  that  gushing  river's  sound  ; 
A  Saint  should  not  dwell  in  so  fair  a  scene  ; 
And  that  river  sweet  with  its  islet  green, 
1  swear  by  high  heaven  it  shall  be  mine 
In  spite  of  this  hermit  St.  Betteline." 
And  he  bade  the  hermit  prove  his  right 
To  his  islet  home  in  a  deadly  fight, 
And  if  no  champion  can  be  found 
He  must  quit  by  to-morrow  this  holy  ground. 
And  who  is  there  for  Christ  the  Lord 
To  don  his  armour  and  draw  his  sword  ? 
And  will  not  a  knight  put  lance  in  rest 
To  do  this  hermit's  poor  behest  ? 
If  for  Christ  they  will  not  fight, 
Fci;i  shame  on  England's  chivalry, 
Their  dancing  plume  and  armour  bright 
Are  but  summer  pageantry. 

But  let  the  worldlings  pass  along, 

A  Saint  in  prayer  is  wondrous  strong. 

"  Lord,"  he  saith,  "  I  do  not  grieve 

This  sweet  place  for  aye  to  leave. 

For  if  Thy  love  abide  with  me, 

Barren  clifif  or  flowery  lea, 

All  is  well  that  pleaseth  Thee  ; 

But  for  Thy  glory's  sake  arise,  ^^ 

Cast  down  the  strong,  confound  the  wise. 

He  rose  from  his  knee,  and  then  there  stole 

A  low  sweet  voice  to  his  inmost  soul, — 
"  Man  to  Saints  and  Angels  dear,  ^^     . 

Christ  in  heaven  hath  heard  thy  prayer." 

Oh  !  how  that  whisper  deep  and  calm, 

Dropp'd  on  his  weary  heart  like  balm. 

Then  St.  Betteline  rose,  for  the  morning  red 

Through  his  lattic'd  window  was  sweetly  shed. 
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On  the  red  tipp'd  willow  the  dew-drop  gloweth, 
At  his  feet  the  happy  river  floweth, 
And  sweetly  the  lightly-passing  breeze 
Bendeth  the  wood  anemones, 
And  all  things  seem'd  to  his  heart  to  tell, 
Thou  shalt  ring  again  thy  chapel  bell. 
Then  a  man  rode  up  to  his  lowly  door. 
One  he  had  never  seen  before, 
A  low  mean  man,  and  his  armour  bright 
Look'd  all  too  large  for  his  frame  so  slight ; 
But  his  eye  was  clear  and  his  voice  was  sweet, 
And  it  made  St.  Betteline's  bosom  beat 
As  he  spoke,  and  thus  his  greeting  ran, — 
**  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Hermit,  I  come  to  fight  for  thee." 
"  Now  Christ  bless  thee,  thou  little  man," 

'Twas  thus  St.  Betteline  said, 
And  he  murmur'd,  as  meekly  he  bow'd  his  head, 
"  The  brightest  sword  may  be  stain'd  with  ru8t, 
The  horse  and  his  rider  be  flung  to  the  dust, 
But  in  Christ  alone  I  put  my  trust." 
And  then  to  the  lists  together  they  hied, 
Where  the  king  was  sealed  in  pomp  and  in  pride, 
And  the  courtiers  cried  with  a  merry  shout, 
"The  hermit  hath  brou^lU  U8  a  champion  stout." 
But,  hark  !  through  the  forest  a  trumpet  rang. 
All  harshly  it  rose  with  a  dissonant  clang  ; 
It  had  a  wild  and  unearthly  tone. 
It  seem'd  by  no  Christian  warrior  blown^ 
And  into  the  lists  came  a  giant  form 
On  a  courser  as  black  as  a  gathering  storm  ; 
His  vizor  was  clos'd,  and  no  mortal  sight 
E'er  saw  the  face  of  this  wondrous  wight, 
But  his  red  eye  glow'd  throu^l'  that  iron  shroud, 
As  the  lightning  doth  rend  a  midnight  cloud  ; 
So  sable  a  knight  and  courser,  I  wccn, 
In  merry  England  never  were  seen  ; 
A  paynim  knight  he  seem'd  to  be, 
From  a  Moorish  country  beyond  the  sea. 
Then  loud  laugh'd  the  giant  as  on  he  came 
With  his  armour  bright  and  his  eye  of  flame, 
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And  he  look'd  on  his  rival  full  scornfully. 
For  he  hardly  came  up  to  the  giant's  knee  ; 
His  vizor  was  up  and  it  show'd  to  view 
His  fair  long  hair  and  his  eye  of  blue  ; 
Instead  of  a  war-horse  he  did  bestride 
A  palfrey  white  which  a  giri  might  ride  ; 
But  on  his  features  there  gleam'd  the  while 
That  nameless  grace  and  unearthly  smile, 
Stern,  yet  as  holy  virgin's  faint. 
Which  good  old  monks  have  lov'd  to  pamt 
On  the  wan  visage  of  a  soldier  Saint. 
And  his  trumpet  tone  rung  loud  and  clear 
With  a  thrilling  sound  on  the  'wilder'd  ear, 
And  each  bad  man  in  his  inmost  heart, 
He  knew  not  why,  gave  a  sudden  start. 
The  paynim  had  laugh'd  with  a  scornful  sound 

As  Ke  look'd  for  an  rx^y  prey. 
And  be  wbecTd  hb  gaUant  cx)uri«T  round 

And  addre^s'd  hii«  to  the  fray. 
But  what  h«lb  the  dwwfish  warrior  done  f 
He  hath  sat  like  a  vs-arrior  cart'd  in  stof>^ 
He  mov'd  tioK  his  hc*d  ot  hi^  armed  heel, 
He  mov'd  ivot  his  band  to  gr^H>  «*>€  steel. 
His  long  laiKe  w-as  potniing  upwards  still. 
And  the  wind  as  it  nvo\''d  his  banner  at  will 
Shou-'d  wo^lc'd  GO  the  folds  an  imaj^  good. 
The  spotless  lamb  and  the  holy  rood. 
But  xntn  say  that  hit  stature  so  dwarfwh  and  «mali, 
None  could  tell  how.  seem'd  :»Uicly  and  tail. 
And  all  at  ooce  oo  his  foe  he  turn'd 
A  face  that  with  h>ddcn  luMre  barn  d  ; 

Ah  !  what  aiieth  thee  now.  tbo«  saWe  knight  ? 
Hath  that  trvmpet  tort«  unncn^d  tb^t  quite 
That  the  5;pcar  doth  shake  in  thy  hand  for  fear . 
The  courier  is  slopfJ^d  in  h»  uild  career, 
And  the  rider  is  rolling  afar  on  the  ground  ; 
His  armour  doth  ring  with  n  hoilow  so«iid. 
From  the  bars  of  his  viior  a  x-oice  ts  beard, 
liui  no  man  could  teU  that  foarful  word» 
»Twas  the  cry  of  a  fiend  in  agony. 
Then  vanished  from  earth  hi^  «ecd  and  he ; 
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The  black  knight  had  fallen  before  the  glance 

Of  that  angelic  countenance. 

liut  how  hath  the  angel  vanish'd  away  ? 

Oh  !  how  he  went  no  mortal  could  say, 

But  a  wild  shriek  rung  through  the  misty  air, 

And  each  man  said  to  his  neighbour  in  fear, 

"  St.  Michael  hath  smitten  the  fiend  with  his  spear.** 

What  makes  the  legend  still  more  extravagant  is, 
that  the  miracle  does  not  seem  to  have  answered  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  St.  Bettelin  in  his  insular 
position.  For  the  Saint,  in  Plot's  words,  "disturbed 
by  some  that  envied  his  happiness,  removed  into 
some  desert  mountainous  places,  where  he  ended 
his  life,  leaving  Bethnei  to  others,  who  afterwards 
built  it,  and  called  it  Stafford,  there  being  a  shallow 
place  in  the  river  hereabout  that  could  easily  be 
passed  with  the  help  of  a  staff  only."  Ethelllcda 
built  Stafford,  the  widow  of  Ethclred,  carl  of  Mercia, 
in  918.  "  Now  w^hereabuul/'  Plot  continues,  "this 
desert  place  should  be  that  St.  Bcrtclline  went  to, 
though  histories  are  silent,  yet  I  have  some  grounds 
to  think  that  it  might  be  about  Throwlcy,  Ham,  and 
Dovedale  ;  and  that  this  was  the  St.  liertram  who 
has  a  well,  an  ash,  and  a  tomb  at  Ham." 

Yet,  after  all,  some  facts  arc  needed  to  account 
for  the  honour  in  which  St.  Bettelin  was  held  at 
Stafford.  Those  facts,  however,  are  not  found  in 
history.  Wc  know  little  or  nothing  more  than  that 
he  was  the  patron  of  the  town,  where  a  Church  was 
built  under  his  invocation.  The  fame  of  miracles 
would,  of  course,  explain  an  incre.ise  of  devotion 
shown  to  him  there,  could  wc  once  trace  the 
circumstance.^  which  first  introduced  his  name 
ecclesiastically  into  the  place. 
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Of  these  miracles  WTOught  in  his  Church  the 
record  of  one  remains,  appended  at  a  later  date 
to  the  history  of  Prior  Alexander,  and  its  matter- 
of-fact  tone  curiously  contrasts  with  the  wild  fable 
already  related,  which  goes  immediately  before  it. 

''There  was,"  says  the  anonymous  writer,  "in 
the  town  of  Stafford  a  man  named  Willmot,  a  cook 
by  trade.  This  man  for  many  years,  almost  six- 
teen, had  lost  his  sight,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  go 
out  of  doors  without  some  one  to  lead  him.  At 
length,  after  many  years,  he  was  brought  to  St. 
Bertellin's  Church  in  the  same  town,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recovery  ;  and  while  he  knelt  in  prayer 
before  the  altar  of  St.  Bcrlellin,  and  the  priest, 
whose  name  was  John  Chrostias,  offered  up  the 
Euchari.st  in  the  mass  to  the  Supreme  Father,  the 
aforementioned  blind  man  regained  his  sight,  and 
first  saw  that  Venerable  Sacrament,  rendering  thanks 
to  the  Supreme  God,  who  had  renc\rcd  His  ancient 
mir.aclcs,  for  the  lo\xr  of  blessed  Bertcllin.  This 
miracle  took  place  in  the  year  of  our  Lx)rd  1386." 

And  this  is  all  that  is  known,  and  more  thaji  all 
—yet  nothing  to  what  the  angels  know— of  the  life 
of  a  scr\»ant  o(  God,  who  sinned  and  repented,  and 
did  penance  and  washed  out  his  sins,  and  txrcame  a 
Saint,  and  reigns  with  Christ  in  heaven. 
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vi  It  is  not  pretended  that  every  fact  in  the  follow- 
ing Legend  can  be  supported  on  sound  historical 
evidence.  With  the  materials  which  we  have,  it 
would  not  only  be  presumptuous,  but  impossible, 
to  attempt  to  determine  anything  with  any  cer- 
tainty respecting  them ;  how  much  is  true,  how 
much  fiction.  It  is  enough  that  wc  find  them  in 
the  writings  of  men  who  were  far  better  able  to 
know  the  certainty  of  what  they  said  than  wc  can 
be.  At  the  same  time,  there  arc  certain  features  in 
the  authorities  to  which  we  refer  which  seem  to 
call  for  some  particular  notice.  There  arc  hvc  old 
Lives  of  St.  Neot  extant ;  one  in  Saxon,  dating 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  his  death  ; 
the  others  in  Latin,  written  at  various  subsequent 
periods.  Now  of  these,  the  first  thing  wc  remark 
is  a  striking  disagreement  in  the  details  of  the 
several  narratives.  The  same  sliarp,  clear  outline 
of  a  character  is  prescr\'cd  throughout,  but  the 
filling  up  of  the  picture  seems  to  vary  with  the 
taste  and  purpose  of  the  writer.    The  Saxon  Life 
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gives  one  miracle,  the  early  Latin  Lives  give 
others;  while  Ramsay  of  Croyland,  the  only  one 
of  them  who  proposes  to  relate  ascertained  facts ^ 
omits  all  except  the  last  appearance  in  the  battle 
at  Ethendun,  and  acknowledges  openly  that,  how- 
ever true  the  Cornish  Legends  may  be,  he  cannot 
find  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  him  in  giving 
them  a  place  in  a  History  constructed  as  his. 
Further,  while  all  the  others  have  fallen  into  the 
grave  anachronism  of  placing  St.  Dunstan  at  Glas- 
tonbury at  the  period  of  St.  Neot's  residence  there, 
Ramsay  alone  has  avoided  this.  Now  of  course 
this  sort  of  scrupulousness  infinitely  enhances  the 
value  of  his  testimony  for  what  he  does  say,  but 
it  also  indicates  a  doubt  on  his  part  of  the  entire 
credibility  in  all  their  parts  of  his  materials.  And 
wc  observe  again,  of  the  other  Lives,  that  all  their 
facts  arc  related  with  extreme  minuteness  and 
accuracy  of  detail.  Now  this,  if  not  the  highest 
evidence  in  their  favour  (which  it  may  beX  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  tliey  allowed  themselves  a 
latitude  in  their  narratives,  and  made  free  use  of 
their  imagination  to  give  poetic  fulness  to  their  I 
compositions.  In  other  words^  their  Lives  are  not 
so  much  strict  biographies,  as  myths^  edifying 
stories  compiled  from  tradition,  and  designed  not 
so  much  to  relate  facts,  as  to  produce  a  religious 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  Under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances^  it  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  uninspired  men  could  write  a  faithful 
history  of  a  miraculous  life.  Even  ordinar>'  histoPr*, 
except  mere  annals,  is  all  more  or  less  fictitious ;  . 
that  is,  the  facts  arc   related,  not   as  they  really  / 
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happened,  but  as  they  appeared  to  the  writer ;  as 
they  happen  to  illustrate  his  views  or  support  his 
prejudices.  And  if  this  is  so  of  common  facts,  how 
much  more  so  must  it  be  when  all  the  power  of  the 
marvellous  is  thrown  in  to  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion. But  to  see  fully  the  difficulties  under  which 
the  writers  of  these  Lives  must  have  laboured,  let 
us  observe  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  we  all,  and 
time  for  us,  treat  the  common  history  and  incidents 
of  Hfe. 

First :  We  all  write  Legends.  Little  as  we  may 
be  conscious  of  it,  we  all  of  us  continually  act 
on  the  very  same  principle  which  made  the  Lives 
of  SainU  such  as  we  find  them,  only  perhaps  less 
poetically. 

Who  has  not  observed  in  himsclfi  in  his  ordinary 
dealings  willi  the  facts  of  every-day  life,  with  the 
saying:^  and  doing:K  of  hh  acquuintnnce,  in  sJ^ort, 
with  everything  which  comes  before  him  as  a  /act^ 
a  disposition  to  forget  the  real  order  in  which  they 
appear,  and  rearrange  them  according  to  his  theory 
of  how  they  ought  to  be  ?  Do  we  hear  of  a  gene- 
rous self-denying  action,  in  a  sliort  time  the  real 
doer  and  it  are  forgotten ;  it  has  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  noblest  person  wc  know;  so  a  jest 
we  relate  of  the  wittiest  person,  frivolity  of  the 
most  frivolous,  and  so  on ;  each  particular  act  we 
attribute  to  the  person  we  conceive  most  likely  to 
have  been  the  autlior  of  it.  And  this  doc$  not 
arise  from  any  wi!sh  to  leave  a  false  impression, 
scarcely  from  carelessness,  but  only  because  facts 
refuse  to  remain  bare  and  isolated  in  our  memory ; 
they  will  arrange  themselves  under  some  law  or 


other  ;  they  must  illustrate  something  to  us — some 
character,  some  principle — or  else  we  forget  them. 
Facts  are  thus  perpetually,  so  to  say,  becoming 
unfixed  and  rearranged  in  a  more  conceptional 
order.  In  this  way  we  find  fragments  of  Jewish 
history  in  the  Legends  of  Greece,  stories  from 
Herodotus  become  naturalised  in  the  tradition  of 
early  Rome,  and  the  mythic  exploits  of  the 
northern  heroes  adopted  by  the  biographers  of  our 
Saxon  kings.  So,  uncertain  traditions  of  miracles, 
with  vague  descriptions  of  name  and  place,  are 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation ;  and 
each  set  of  people,  as  they  pass  into  their  minds, 
naturally  group  them  round  the  great  central 
figure  of  their  admiration  or  veneration,  be  he  hero 
or  be  he  saint.  And  so  with  the  great  objects  of 
national  interest.  Alfred— " England's  darling"— 
the  noblest  of  the  Saxon  kings^  became  mythic 
almost  before  his  death;  and  forthwith  every  in- 
stitution that  Engli^limen  most  value^  of  law  oi 
church,  became  appropriated  to  him.  He  divided 
Englatid  into  shires ;  he  e.stal>lishe<l  trial  by  jury ; 
he  destroyed  wolves,  and  made  the  country  so 
secure  that  golden  bracelets  hung  untouched  in 
tiie  open  road«  And  when  Oxford  was  founded, 
a  century  was  added  to  its  age;  and  it  was  dis* 
covered  that  Alfred  had  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
first  college,  and  that  St.  Neot  liad  been  the  first 
Professor  of  Theology. 

2.  Again,  even  in  these  unpoetical  times,  go 
where  we  will  among  the  country  villages,  and  we 
still  find  superstition  strong  as  ever,  wc  must  still 
confess  that  the  last  victory  of  civilu^tion  is  not 
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yet  won,  and  romance  is  yet  lingering  in  the  em- 
brace of  nature.  The  wild  moor,  the  rock,  the 
river,  and  the  wood  have  still  their  legend,  and  the 
Fairy  and  the  Saint  yet  find  a  home  when  the  earth 
is  wild  and  beautiful.  Of  course  they  will  go  with 
light  and  modern  education,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well 
that  it  should  be  so.  Even  Plato  finds  that  Boreas 
and  Orithuia  is  an  allegory.  But  it  may  still  be 
asked  whether  there  are  not  times  when  the  most 
civilised,  the  most  enlightened  philosopher,  looking 
at  Nature  as  he  has  to  do  through  his  knowledge 
of  Law,  and  Theory,  and  Principle,  has  not  ex- 
perienced very  strange  sensations  in  scenes  of 
striking  beauty  in  a  thunder-storm,  or  at  the  si;^ht 
of  the  most  familiar  place  in  the  light  of  an  unusual 
sky  1  Who  is  there  that  has  searched  and  explored 
and  dwindled  as  he  scarchc<l  so  low  as  never  with 
Wordsworth — 

to  have  "  felt  a  sense  sublime 


Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  (UvcllinK  is  Xhe  li|;h(  oif  MlttA||f  funs, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  livini;  jiir» 
And  the  bhic  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man. 
A  motion  and  a  spint  tliat  impelis 
All  thinking  things  all  ob^tcu  of  jill  (bought^ 
And  rolls  through  atll  thtng$- 


ti 


If  there  be  any  with  power  of  mind  so  great  that 
they  can  keep  these  deep  emotions  fresh  and  pure, 
and  yet  leave  them  purely  spiritual,  let  them  do 
so.  Such  is  not  the  lot  of  ordinary  men.  For 
them  at  least  Plotinus  expressed  the  very  condition 
of  their  apprehending  thcin  at  all  when  he  said, 
"that  those  only  could  be  said  to  have  realised 
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the  spiritual  who  had  clothed  it  in  form  of  sense." 
And  so  ever,  children,  and  childlike  ages,  who  make 
up  for  the  want  of  vigour  in  the  understanding  by 
the  strength  of  their  faith  and  the  fervour  of  poetry 
and  imagination,  go  out  and  robe  these  vanishing 
feelings  in  shape  and  colour.  The  old  Greeks  saw 
Narads  sporting  in  every  fountain  ;  and  when  the 
breezes  played  among  the  branches  of  the  forest, 
they  heard  the  Zephyrs  whispering  to  the  Dryads ; 
and  the  Legends  of  Saints  which  still  cling  to  the 
scenes  of  their  earthly  glory  are  but  Christian  ex- 
pressions of  the  same  human  instinct. 

^'  And  those  Illusions^  which  excite  xht  scorn 
Or  move  the  pity  of  amhinking  mit>d5, 
Are  (hey  no<  nuinly  outward  ministers 
Of  toward  Conscience  ?  with  whoM  ferr»oe  charged 
They  cocne  and  go^  appear  and  diisappear ; 
Divcrtinif  evil  purposes  remorse 
Awakening,  chastening  an  intemperate  fpM 
Or  pride  of  heart  abating  :  and  whene'er 
For  less  important  eAds  tho«e  phantoms  n>ove, 
Who  would  foirbid  then)  tf  their  presence  ser\'e 
Among  wild  mmmtainit  and  unpeopled  heathy 
Fillinjj^  a  space  cUe  vacant  to  exalt 
The  form  0I  Nature  and  ealarge  her  ixyirera,"* 

J,  Time  in  another  way  play$  »tr;inge  tricks  willi 
facts,  and  is  ever  altering,  shifting  and  cvxn 
dianging  their  nature  in  our  memory.  Every 
man's  past  life  Is  becoming  mythic  to  him ;  wc 
cannot  call  up  again  the  feelings  of  our  child- 
hood^ only  wc  know  that  what  then  seemed  to  us 
the  bitterest  misfortunes  \ve  have  since  learnt,  by 

*  Wordswocth,  vol.  li  p.  145. 
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change  of  character  or  circumstance,  to  think  very 
great  blessings  ;  and  even  when  there  is  no  change, 
and  were  they  to  recur  again,  they  are  such  as  we 
should  equally  repine  at,  yet  by  mere  lapse  of  time 
sorrow  is  turned  to  pleasure,  and  the  sharpest  pang 
at  present  becomes  the  most  alluring  object  of  our 
retrospect.  The  sick  bed,  the  school  trial,  loss  of 
friends,  pain  and  grief  of  every  kind,  become 
rounded  off,  and  assume  a  soft  and  beautiful  grace. 
"Time  dissipates  to  shining  aether  the  hard  angu- 
larity of  facts;"  the  harshest  of  them  are  smoothed 
and  chastened  off  in  the  past  like  the  rough  moun- 
tains and  jagged  rocks  in  the  distant  horizon.  And 
so  it  is  with  every  other  event  of  our  H\^cs ;  read  a 
letter  we  wrote  ten  years  ago,  and  how  impossible 
we  find  it  to  recognise  the  writer  in  our  altered 
selves.  Incident  after  incident  rises  up  and  bides 
its  day,  and  then  sinks  back  into  the  ]ands<:;i|)e. 
It  changes  by  distance,  and  we  change  by  age« 
While  it  was  present  it  meant  one  thing,  now  it 
means  another,  and  to-morrow  perhaps  sjomcthing 
else,  as  the  point  of  vision  alters.  Even  old  Nature 
endlessly  and  patiently  reproducing  the  same  forms, 
the  ^me  beauties,  cannot  reproduce  in  us  the  same 
emotions  we  remember  in  our  childhood  Then  all 
was  Fairy-land ;  now  time  and  custom  hu\e  dead- 
ened our  sense,  and 

**Tlvc  thing$  which  wc  have  $<t«  wc  now  <An  sec  no  moie." 

Tliis  is  the  true  reason  why  men  people  past  ages 
with  the  superhuman  and  the  marvellous.  They 
feel  their  own  past  was  indeed  something  miracu- 
lous, and  they  cannot  adequately  represent  their 
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feelings  except  by  borrowing  from  another  order  of 
beings. 

Thus  age  after  age  springs  up,  and  each  succeeds 
to  the  inheritance  of  all  that  went  before  it ;  but 
each  age  has  its  own  feelings,  its  own  character,  its 
own  necessities  ;  therefore,  receiving  the  accumula- 
tions of  literature  and  history,  it  absorbs  and  fuses 
and  remodels  them  to  meet  the  altered  circum- 
stances. The  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  are 
not  yet  exhausted  ;  every  new  historian  finds  some- 
thing more  in  them.  Alcibiades  and  Catiline  are 
not  to  us  what  they  were  to  Thucydides  and  Sal- 
lust,  even  though  we  use  their  eyes  to  look  at  them. 
So  it  has  been  with  facts,  and  so  it  always  shall  be. 
ll  holds  with  the  lives  of  individuals,  it  holds  with 
histories  even  where  there  is  contemporary  writing, 
and  much  more  than  either,  when,  as  with  many  of 
the  Lives  of  the  Siiints,  we  can  only  j<ee  them  as 
they  appeared  through  the  haze  of  several  genera- 
tions, with  no  other  light  but  oral  tradition. 

And  with  tlse  subject  of  tlie  present  memoir  there 
is  yet  a  further  difficulty.  The  authority  for  the 
Cornish  Miracles,  at  least  the  early  ones,  i^j  only 
the  word  of  his  servant  Barius.  Now  all  accounts 
agree  that  St,  Neot  strictly  charged  him  to  mention 
none  of  them  until  his  death  ;  so  that  at  any  rate  a 
long  fveriod  must  have  elapsed  before  they  could 
be  committed  to  writing  at  all.  Whether  this  was 
done,  however,  by  any  one,  before  the  Saxon  Life 
which  we  have  was  written,  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 
The  writer  makes  no  mention  of  any  other  source 
but  tradition.  There  may  or  may  not  have  been 
memoriaU  preserved  in  the  monastery ;  but  if  not. 
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the  very  earliest  written  account  cannot  date  earlier 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  his  death. 

Thus  stands  the  case  then,  A  considerable  period 
has  elapsed  from  the  death  of  a  Saint,  and  certain 
persons  undertake  to  write  an  account  of  his  very 
remarkable  life.  We  cannot  suppose  them  ignor- 
ant of  the  general  difficulties  of  obtaining  evidence 
on  such  subjects ;  what  materials  they  worked  with 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining;  they  do  not 
mention  any.  Now  supposing  them  to  have  been 
really  as  vague  as  they  seem,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
what  we  should  have  done  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Of  course  we  should  attempt  no  more 
than  what  we  do  as  it  is ;  if  we  could  not  write  a 
Life  we  should  write  a  Legend.  And  it  is  mere  as- 
sumption to  take  for  granted  that  either  they  or  any 
other  under  similar  circumstances  ever  intended 
more.  And  this  view  seems  confirmed  if  we  look 
to  their  purpose.  The  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  not  mere  dry  annalists,  who  strung  together 
hard  catalogues  of  facts  for  the  philosophers  of 
modern  Europe  to  analyse  and  distil  and  resolve 
into  principles.  Biography  and  history  were  with 
them  simple  and  direct  methods  of  teaching  char- 
acter. After  all,  the  facts  of  a  man's  life  are  but  a 
set  of  phenomena,  frail  weary  weeds  in  which  the 
idea  of  him  clothes  itself.  Endless  as  the  circum- 
stances of  life  are,  the  forms  in  which  the 


same 


idea  may  develop  itself,  given  a  knowledge  of  the 
mechanic  forces,  and  we  can  calculate  the  velo- 
cities of  bodies  under  any  conceivable  condition. 
The  smallest  arc  of  a  curve  is  enough  for  the 
mathematician  to  complete  the  figure.    Take  the 
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character  therefore  and  the  powers  of  a  man  for 
granted,  and  it  is  very  ignorant  criticism  to  find 
fault  with  a  writer  because  he  embodies  them  in  this 
or  that  fact,  unless  we  can  be  sure  he  intended  to 
leave  a  false  impression. 

What  w^e  have  been  saying  then  comes  to  this. 
Here  are  certain  facts  put  before  us,  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  which  we  have  no  means  of  judging. 
We  know  that  such  things  have  happened  frequently 
both  among  the  Jews  and  in  the  history  of  the 
Church ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  a  priori  objec- 
tion to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  all  dis- 
posed to  be  story-tellers ;  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
tradition  to  kcx*p  facts  together  in  their  original  form 
for  any  length  of  time ;  an<l  in  those  days  at  any 
rate  there  was  a  strong  poetical  as  well  as  rcligioui^ 
feeling  among  the  pe<:)ple.  Therefore  as  the  ques- 
tion, ''Were  these  things  rejiily  so?"  cannot  be 
answered,  it  is  no  use  to  ask  it.  What  wc  should 
ask  ourselves  is,  **  Have  thc^  things  a  meaning  ? 
Do  they  teach  w/ anything  ?"  If  they  do,  then  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned  it  is  no  matter  whether  they 
are  true  or  not  as  facts ;  if  they  do  not,  then  let  them 
have  all  the  sensible  evidence  of  the  events  of  yes- 
terday, and  tliey  are  valueless. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  other  authorities  which  wc 
have  quoted  shall  conclude  tins  already  too  long 
preface. 

The  appearance  at  St,  Peter's  Church  at  York  is 
related  in  one  of  Alcuin's  letters ;  it  is  only  a  frag- 
ment, however, and  preserved  by  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  who  is  the  Only  authority  for  its  genuineness. 
The  story  of  the  enchanted  r.ivcn  is  told  by  Asscr, 
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and  is  in  that  part  of  his  work  which  has  never  been 
questioned ;  the  long  passage,  however,  which  is 
translated  relating  to  Alfred  and  St.  Neot,  there  are 
some  doubts  about,  as  it  is  not  found  in  the  earliest 
manuscript.  That  Ragnar  Lodbrog  was  murdered 
by  Ella,  and  not  in  East  Anglia  (as  the  Lives  of  St. 
Edmund  say),  is  concluded  from  the  Quida  Lod- 
brokar,  supposed  to  be  the  composition  of  Aslauga, 
and  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Danish  historians. 

What  authority  Ramsay  had  before  him  when 
writing  his  Life  does  not  appear.  It  seems  clear, 
however,  from  the  way  in  which  he  speaks,  that  he 
had  such  (beyond  what  has  come  down  to  us)  at 
least  for  the  Ethendun  miracle.  His  account  of 
this  is  entirely  supported  by  Nicholas  Harpsfeld, 
who  makes  long  extracts  from  certain  Annals  of 
Winton.  But  of  these  Annals  nothing  is  now  known. 
They  cannot  be  found,  nor  is  it  known  what  or 
where  they  were. 

Dr.  Whitaker  seems  successfully  to  have  proved 
the  identity  of  St.  Neot  and  Prince  Athelstan  of 
Kent.  All  the  old  Lives  state  positively  that  Neot 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Ethelwulf.  That  in  Latin 
verse  (the  oldest  of  the  Latin  Lives)  that  he  was 
brought  up  a  soldier.  Again,  all  the  old  historians 
agree  that  Ethelwulf  had  but  five  sons  :  Athelstan 
by  an  early  marriage,  Alfred  and  his  three  brothers 
by  a  late.  These  four  last  sat  successively  on  the 
throne  of  England,  and  were  buried  at  Winton. 
Athelstan  remains  alone  unaccounted  for.  He  dis- 
appears at  once  after  the  great  battle  of  Sandwich 
in  851.  Dr.  Whitaker's  elaborate  Life  of  St.  Neot, 
however,  will  abundantly  supply  any  further  curi- 
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osity  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  the  other  very 
controverted  one,  the  removal  of  the  relics  into 
Huntingdonshire,  which  we  have  not  alluded  to, 
not  as  questioning  the  fact,  but  because  it  is  of  no 
interest  except  to  an  antiquarian. 


SECTION  I 


PRINCE   ATHELSTAN 


The  stars  shone  out  on  the  bay  of  Sandwich,  and 
the  song  of  revelry  and  mirth  had  succeeded  to  the 
war-cry  and  the  din  of  the  battle.  Twenty  thousand 
Northmen  lay  dead  and  dying  on  the  down  and  on 
the  shore,  and  the  mead  and  tlie  ale  was  flowing  in 
the  camp  of  the  Saxons.  Yet  was  there  one  among 
the  victors  that  found  no  rest  for  his  wearied  spirit 
in  the  excitement  of  the  banquet ;  the  frantic  fes- 
tivities of  his  fierce  countrymen  seemed  not  to  him 
a  fit  mode  of  thanksgiving  for  deliverance  from  a 
ruthless  heathen  foe  ;  and  in  the  calm  silence  of  the 
night  he  sought  to  be  alone  with  his  God,  to  offer 
praise  to  Him  for  that  day's  success.  The  eagle 
plume  in  his  bonnet  declared  him  of  the  royal  race 
of  Cerdic,  and  though  his  person  was  small,  almost 
diminutive,  yet  his  noble  gait  and  princely  bearing 
seemed  to  say  he  was  no  degenerate  son  of  that 
illustrious  family, — it  was  Athelstan,  the  Prince  of 
Kent.  Alone  he  stood  upon  the  battle-field,  and 
would  have  prayed,  but  for  the  strange  tumult  <rf 
disordered  tlioughts  that  pressed  upon  his  spirit : 
there  lay  the  dead  and  the  dying  ;  and  the  dull  moan 
of  agony,  and  the  shaip  cry  of  the  parting  soul, 
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mixed  harshly  with  the  howl  of  the  gathering  wolves 
and  the  shrill  scream  of  the  eagle  and  the  sea-fowl. 
It  seemed  to  his  fevered  imagination  as  if  the  spirits 
of  hell  were  flocking  there  for  their  prey,  for  the 
warriors  that  lay  there  were  heathen  Danes,  Odin's 
sworn  slaves,  and  bound  with  a  deadly  curse  to  blot 
out  the  name  of  Christian  in  Saxon  England.  Yet 
was  there  calm  above,  in  the  bright  heaven  ;  and 
the  stars  that  shone  so  silently,  and  the  peaceful 
sea,  told  him  that  though  man  was  wild  and  evil, 
yet  was  creation  still  fair — still  offered  willing  and 
obedient  service  to  its  Maker.  The  very  drunken 
music  of  the  war  banquet  became  pure  in  the  night 
air,  and  fell  with  softening  cadence  on  his  ear.  The 
ripple  washed  upon  the  shore  in  measured  intervals, 
and  he  felt  as  he  listened  that  there  are  powers 
above  which  man  knows  not  of ;  a  will  serenely 
working  in  this  world  of  shadows  which  is  not 
man's  will,  as  the  waves  of  time  roll  on  and  break 
upon  the  shores  of  eternity. 

Well  had  the  young  prince  borne  him  that  day 
in  the  battle ;  where  the  strife  had  been  the  hottest 
there  had  risen  loudest  the  war-cry  of  Kent;  his 
hand  had  been  red  with  slaughter,  and  he  repented 
not  of  this,  for  he  had  done  but  his  duty  as  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  Cross;  yet  he  felt  it  was  an  awful 
thing  to  disembody  a  living  soul.  He  had  that  day 
w^on  a  great  victory ;  the  storm-cloud  that  threat- 
ened to  wrap  his  country  in  fire  and  desolation 
was  for  a  time  dispersed  ;  yet  he  feared  still,  for  he 
remembered  the  prophecy  of  Alcuin.  England 
had  had  warning  that  if  she  repented  not,  she 
should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  heathen ; 


and  England  had  given  no  credence,  but  went  on 
still  in  wickedness. 

Fifty  years  before  had  Lindisfarne  felt  the  fury 
of  the  Danes,  and  from  amidst  the  smoking  ruins 
rose  the  prophet's  voice  : — 

1 "  Behold  how  the  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert  runs 
red  with  the  blood  of  God's  priests,  and  the  most 
holy  place  in  Britain  is  given  over  a  prey  into  the 
hands  of  the  heathen.  What  meaneth  that  shower 
of  blood  which  I  saw  fall  from  the  north,  under 
a  clear  sky,  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's  Church  at 
York,  but  that  by  the  northern  nations  blood  shall 
be  shed  in  this  land  ?  " 

And  to  Ethelward,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he 
had  written  further  : — 

"  Now,  because  of  the  scourge  which  has  already 
fallen  on  parts  of  this  island,  in  w^hich  our  fathers 
have  lived  three  hundred  and  forty  years,  I  w^ould 
have  you  know  what  Gildas,  the  wisest  of  the 
Britons,  says,  that  these  same  Britons,  because  the 
nobles  were  corrupt  and  avaricious,  the  bishops 
indolent,  the  people  luxurious  and  profligate,  had 
lost  their  country.  Beware,  therefore,  how  these 
same  vices  grow  to  a  head  among  ourselves ;  that 
God  in  His  mercy  may  yet  preserve  to  us  in  peace 
and  comfort  that  land  which  He  has  thought  fit  to 

give  to  us." 

2  And  the  sun  had  been  darkened,  and  awful  signs 
and  wonders  had  been  seen  in  the  heavens ;  huge 
sheets  of  lightning  rushing  through  the  air,  and 
whirlwinds,  and  fiery  dragons  flying  across   the 

^  Alcuin  Opera,  vol.  i.  Epist.  9  and  12. 
*  Saxon  Chronicle. 
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heavens,  and  these  tokens  had  been  followed  by  a 
great  famine ;  yet  for  all  this  Athelstan  knew  that 
these  warning  voices   had   not   been   heard ;   that 
England  had  grown  worse  instead  of  better.    The 
treacheries  of  Offa  to  St.  Ethelbert  were  unavenged ; 
the  blood  of  the  young  St.  Kenelm  still  cried  to 
Heaven.   The  Thanes  of  Wessex,  who  had  restrained 
themselves  under  the  strong  hand  of  the  despotic 
Egbert,  under  the  feebler  rule  of  his  successor  had 
broken  loose  into  every  kind  of  lawless  violence ; 
for  Ethelwulf  had  been  dragged  unwillingly  from 
the  cloister  to  the  throne,  and  the  serene  quiet  of 
a  monastery  had  unfitted  him  for  the  control  of  a 
fierce  and  turbulent  nobility.    Abbeys  and  monas- 
teries were  everywhere  falling  into  decay;  scarce 
any  but  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  were  to  be 
found  among  tlieir  inmate.s.    An  unnatural  schism 
divided  the  Church,  and  the  Saxons  and  the  British 
of  Wales  and  Cornwall  lay  mutually  each  under 
the  cur»e  of  the  other.    The  Church  herself  leant 
for  her  support  on  the  arm  of  the  flesh  ;  and  Bishop 
Aelstan,  of  Shirt)orne,  was  Athelstan 's  colleague  in 
command  that  very  day.     But  Athelstan  had  lx;cn 
trained  in  the  way  he  should  go  by  the  venerable 
St  Swithun,  his  father^  King  Ethelwulf  s  dearest 
friend  ;  and  under  his  tutelage  had  learnt  where  to 
look  for  help  in  the  day  of  trouble.     He  would  not 
trust  in  his  bow ;  it  was  not  his  sword  that  could 
help  him,  but  God's  right  hand^  and  His  arm  and 
the  might  of  His  countenance.    Therefore,  when 
God  was  wroth  with  His  people,  and  had  sworn 
that   unless    they  repented   He    would  cut  them 
off,  and  they  had  not  repented,  He  had  sworn,  and 
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would  He  not  perform  ?     Without  His  favour  the 
armies  of  the  Saxons  would  be  scattered  like  dust 
before  the  wind.     There   was   yet   time ;   the  last 
day  of  trial  was  not  yet  past ;   they  had  that  day 
won  a  great  battle  ;  but  penitence,  and  prayer,  and 
humiliation  could  alone  avail  to  obtain  that  with- 
out which  all  else  was  useless,  and  in  the  moment 
of  victory  he  felt  its  uselessness.     He  remembered 
the  lessons  of  his  teacher,  that  the  truest  warrior 
was  he  who  warred  with  evil,  by  prayer  and  fasting, 
in  its  immediate  home,  in  the  heart  of  man ;  and 
therefore,  from  his  childhood,  Prince  Athelstan  had 
longed  to  make  his  home  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
cloister.     But  he  was  tlien  an  only  son,  and  as  his 
father  in  like  case  had  obeyed  when  so  obliged,  so 
he,  for  his  country'^  sake,  had  done  what  he  con- 
ceived his  duty,  and  had  grown  up  a  warrior.     But 
since  that  time  King  Ethelwulf  had  taken  another 
wife,  and  four  goocily  sons  were  born  to  him,  and 
so  %v'as  the  bar  which  existed  between  him  and  the 
hope  of  his  youth  taken  away  ;  and  early  cravings 
and  high  aspirations  now  in  this  solemn  hour  came 
streaming  back  upon   his  soul  ;    he   remembered 
where  his  royal  ancestor,  King  Ina,  when  tirod  of 
the  vanity  of  a  throne,  had  found  peace  at  last ; 
and  how  in  holy  seclusion  King  Offa  had  tried  to 
wash  away  with  tears  the  foul  remembrance  of  his 
crime.    Might  not  he,  too,  do  better  for  his  country 
thus,  as  well  as  for  himself  ?    She  had  no  lack  of 
warriors,  but    few  and    scanty  indeed  were    her 
Saints  ;  and  never  did  devout  lips  at  Easter  Festival 
crave  more  eagerly  for  the  holy  wafer  tJian  did  now 
Prince  Athelstan  for  the  angelic  food  of  fast  and 
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penance  in  the  monastic  cell ;  and  he  kneeled  down 
there  upon  the  battle-field,  and  prayed  for  guidance. 
Now,  whether  it  was  that  a  deep  sleep  fell  upon 
him,  or  a  bodily  form  there  presented  itself  to  his 
waking  senses,  but  an  angel  from  heaven  appeared 
to  him,  and  bade  him  be  of  good  heart,  and  go  and 
do  as  he  desired.  He  had  chosen  the  good  part, 
and  God  was  with  him. 


SECTION  II 
GLASTONBURY  ABBEY 

Here,  therefore,  may  properly  be  jjaid  to  com- 
mence the  life  of  St.  Meot.  The  princely  warrior, 
who  had  well  and  buldly  fought  the  good  fight 
with  the  worldly  and  carnal  servajits  of  the  Evil 
One,  was  now  thought  worthy  of  the  more  honour- 
able yet  more  dangerous  post,  to  fight  him  in  spirit 
in  his  own  dominions  ;  and  us  he  put  off  the  world, 
so  put  he  off  with  it,  all  to  the  last  link  that  bound 
him  to  it;  father  and  brothers,  and  rank  and 
wealth  and  kingdom,  he  forsook  all,  even  his  name. 
Prince  Athelstan  became  the  monk  Neotus ;  the 
very  meaning  of  his  new  title  ^'the  renewed,"  im- 
plies that  his  past  life  was  to  be  as  though  it  had 
not  been  ;  or  as  the  life  of  another  man.  In  such 
change  is  entire  revolution  of  heart  and  hope  and 
feeling.  It  is  indeed  a  death  ;  a  resurrection,  a 
change  from  earth  on  earth  to  heaven  on  earth  : 
before  he  did  his  duty  to  God  in  and  through  his 
duty  to  (he  world  ;  now  what  he  does  for  the  world 
is  but  indirect,  but  he  is  (permitted  a  closer  union,  a 


more  direct  service  to  God.  And  therefore  those 
good  men  who  gave  their  labours  to  commemorate 
the  life  of  this  holy  Saint  do  properly  commence 
their  task  at  this  point ;  and  that  we  too  who  are 
permitted  to  follow  in  their  footsteps  may  labour 
in  the  same  reverential  spirit  as  they  laboured,  let 
us  join  with  Abbot  Ramsay  of  Croyland  and  say : — 

"Forasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to 
remove  that  holy  Saint,  Neotus,  to  the  blessed 
company  of  Saints  in  heaven,  I  have  undertaken 
to  record  such  actions  as  he  performed  while  here 
on  earth  ;  therefore,  with  a  deep  sense  of  my  own 
un worthiness  for  so  high  a  task,  I  pray  to  the 
Fountain  of  all  mercies,  that  of  His  infinite  good- 
ness He  will  deign  to  send  mc  His  most  gracious 
help,  that  1  may  be  enat)led  to  make  known  sucli 
things  as  arc  handed  down  by  tradition  concern- 
ing this  venerable  man  ;  and  that  1  may  have 
him  for  my  protector  and  intercessor  in  all 
dangers." 

Tlie  abbey  to  which  he  retired  was  Glastonbury, 
then  under  the  charge  of  Abbot  Edmund.  From 
what  wc  hear  of  St,  Neot's  life  there,  this  abbey 
muNt  have  formed  some  exception  in  point  of  order 
and  discipline  to  the  general  character  of  the 
monasteries  of  the  age ;  and  perhaps  this  rea.*ion 
mav  have  infiuenced  him  in  his  election.  But 
GUustonl)ury  had  long  been  a  fa\x)urite  of  the  race 
O^  Cerdic ;  Kcntwin  calls  her  the  "  Mother  of  the 
Saints^"  and  a  charter  of  immunity  and  privilege 
granted  her  by  Ina  still  exists.  Most  venerable  of 
the  abbeys  of  England,  tradition  assigned  her  for 
a  founder   St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea;    and   Holy 
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Patrick  spent  the  last  years  of  his  eventful  life 
within  her  walls.  King  Ina  thought  God's  blessing 
was  with  princes  who  used  their  power  for  the  pro- 
tection of  His  Church.  In  deep  faith  and  generous 
spirit  heaped  he  his  favour  on  this  holy  place,  only 
entreating  that  there  should  be  offered  daily  prayer 
and  supplication  for  the  remission  of  his  sins,  and 
the  prosperity  and  future  welfare  of  his  kingdom  ; 
and,  because  he  felt  a  time  might  come  when  bold 
bad  men  should  hold  the  power  of  the  land,  and 
the  spoiler  might  seek  to  lay  his  impious  hands 
on  God's  inheritance,  he  solemnly  guarded  his 
bequests  by  a  fearful  imprecation  of  God's  ven- 
geance on  any  who  should  dare  interfere  with 
them.  Vain  precaution !  Nine  centuries  passed 
away,  and  there  sat  a  king  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land who  hanged  the  last  Abbot,  became  he  lifted 
up  his  voice  against  sacrilege,  and  refused  to  sur- 
render the  solemn  trust  which  God  had  given  him. 
Alas  for  Glastonbury  now!  her  choirs  are  silent; 
the  virgin  of  England  lies  in  the  dust;  her  holy 
places  are  desolate ;  her  altars  are  defiled ;  and  ivy 
hangs  on  the  old  walls;  the  pale  stars  glimmer 
through  the  broken  arches  on  the  tombs  of  the 
departed  Saints ;  and  tJje  owl  and  the  night- crow 
keep  their  long  watches  in  the  deserted  aisJes,  where 
for  fifteen  hundred  years  by  niglit  and  day  there 
went  up  ceaseless  prayers  to  Heaven  for  the  pros- 
perity of  England. 

King  Ina  believed  in  the  power  of  prayer,  and 
did  what  he  did ;  and  prayer  did  Neot  think  surer 
safeguard  than  sword  or  shield ;  therefore,  in  liis 
ical  and  earnestness  to  serve  in  tliis  way,  he  strove 


to  purify  himself,  that  so  he  might  be  heard. 
Accordingly,  with  the  great  St.  Anthony  for  his 
model, 

"  From  the  day  of  his  entrance  he  began  sedu- 
lously to  attach  himself  to  the  most  holy  of  those 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  endeavoured  to 
emulate  their  several  excellencies.  Now  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth  he  climbed,  as  it  were,  step  by 
step  the  heights  of  sanctity,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  do  the  work  of  Heaven  in  the  society  of  such 
men  as  he  deemed  the  most  devoted  servants  of 
God.  Like  the  bees  who  are  wont  to  blend  together 
tlie  savours  of  many  kinds  of  flowers,  lest  the  taste 
be  cloyed  by  a  too  uniformly  simple  sweetness^ 
so  did  this  holy  man  exhaust  and  appropriate  to 
himself  the  particular  graces  of  each  several  indi- 
vidual^  and  endeavour  after  every  virtue  of  self- 
government ;  arming  himself  thus  at  all  points 
against  the  enemy  of  mankind,  lest  by  one  slip  or 
fall  he  might  give  him  an  opportunity  of  reducing 
him  entirely  to  his  service.  So  tlierefore  he  imitated 
one  man  in  his  continence,  a  second  in  affability 
and  good  temper,  a  third  in  severity,  a  fourth  in 
meekness  and  loving-kindness,  a  fifth  in  passing 
sleepless  nights  in  psalmo<ly.  Whoever  was  most 
diligent  in  the  study  of  Holy  Sciiptuie,  in  fasting 
and  prayer,  in  humility  and  mortification,  sitting 
in  sackcloth  and  :ishes,  in  patient  endurance  or 
compassionate  forbearance,  these  he  chose  as  his 
examples;  and  thus  possessing  in  his  own  person 
all  these  vicarious  graces,  yet  was  he  humble  to 
every  one,  affable  in  conversation,  considerate  and 
kind  in  transacting  business,  calm  and  dignifiet!  in 
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appearance,  grave  in  gesture,  sincere  and  upright, 
and  from  his  cradle  pure  and  spotless." 

His  personal  property,  reserving  only  what  was 
entirely  necessary  for  his  support,  he  distributed 
among  the  poor,  and,  in  supplying  his  necessities, 
even  to  his  abstemious  biographer  his  abstemious- 
ness was  remarkable.  Delicate  meat  was  not  for 
him ;  even  his  coarse  black  bread  he  sometimes 
denied  himself,  that  he  might  have  the  more  for 
the  poor. 

"Bidding  his  stomach  fast  long  and  late,  he 
administered  to  his  soul  the  daintiest  morsels  of 
heavenly  food/' 

He  thought  not  of  his  royal  origin  ;  he  regretted 
not  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  his  youth.  In  the  dead 
of  the  night  he  left  his  luird  pjillet  (o  offer  prjuse 
and  thanksgiving ;  and,  that  none  might  know  of 
these  extniordinary  devotions,  he  would  change  his 
clothes,  and,  disguised  as  the  meanest  of  the  secular 
penitents,  would  watch  till  daybreak  in  the  Churchy 
and  then  steal  away  to  his  cell  and  resume  his 
ordinary  habit. 

Only  one  relaxation  he  permitted  himself  in  the 
severity  of  his  discipline,  and  that  was  the  society 
of  a  dear  friend.  Athelwold,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  spent  his  youth  in  the  monastery  of 
Glastonbiuy,  and  was  the  chosen  associate  of  the 
royal  Saint.  Among  the  many  beautiful  fmgments 
of  thought  which  yet  shine  out  and  smile  upon  us 
from  out  of  those  dark  times,  not  the  least  interest- 
ing is  part  of  a  conversation  between  these  two 
holy  men.  The  question  had  turned  upon  tJje 
position  of  man  in  the  world— what  was  his  busi- 
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ness  here  ;  and  Neot  illustrated  his  opinion  from 
our  Lord's  history. 

*'  In  the  characters  of  Mary  and  Martha  may  be 
seen  the  two  kinds  of  Christian  life,  each  a  lawful 
and  each  in  its  way  a  happy  one ;  the  life  of  active 
labour  in  the  world,  the  contemplative  life  of  retire- 
ment from  it.  Martha  is  the  first.  She  ministers 
to  our  Lord's  necessities,  and  her  conduct  is  not 
displeasing;  but  Mary  is  thought  deserving  the 
higher  praise,  who  knows  no  place  but  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  who  knows  no  business  but  to  listen  to  His 
words.  Let  it  be  ours  to  choose  like  Mary  the  one 
thing  needful ;  let  us  not  be  like  Martha  troubled 
alx)ut  ujany  things.  Do  I  then  recommend  idle- 
ness ?  Nay,  for  life  is  sJiort,  and  bbour  is  profit- 
able, and  idleness  is  destructive  to  the  soul.  T/u 
tk^ia  ts  in  the  kind  of  'iuork.  Our  work  is  the 
spiritual  work  ;  to  subdue  the  flesh  and  live  after  the 
Spirit,  to  do  the  things  of  the  Spirit-  Ours  is  the 
good  part  to  seek  only  the  way  of  eternal  life,  and 
pursue  it  to  the  end,  that  so  hereafter  we  may  l>e 
found  in  the  number  of  those  who  have  been 
obedient  to  their  Lord/' 

So  taught  Neot,  and  so  he  hvod.  From  follow- 
ing the  example  of  otliers  he  became  himself  an 
example  to  all  others,  in  fasting  and  prayer,  in 
watchings  often,  in  giving  of  alms,  in  the  care  of 
the  poor,  in  the  study  of  holy  scripture,  and  in 
all  manner  of  holy  converaiation.  Such  unusual 
sanctity  in  $o  young  a  man  soon  attracted  general 
notice.  His  name  spread  far,  and  the  Bishop  sent 
for  him  and  held  long  conversations  with  him. 
On  this  occa^jion  he  was  permitted  to  enter  on  his 
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Diacoiiate,  and  received,  on  his  return  to  the 
monastery,  the  office  of  Sacristan.  There  is  but 
one  thing  told  of  his  conduct  while  holding  this 
position — his  reverential  care  of  the  holy  vessels  ; 
and  this  may  seem  at  first  but  a  small  matter, 
scarcely  worth  recording,  until  we  remember  what 
these  vessels  are  and  what  their  use.  Perhaps  the 
words  of  an  English  poet  on  this  subject  may  lead 
us  to  a  right  appreciation  of  it.i 

"  Never  was  gold  or  silver  graced  thus 

Before. 
To  bring  this  body  and  this  blood  to  us 

Is  more 
Than  to  crown  kings 
Or  be  made  rings, 
For  starlike  diamonds  to  glitter  in. 

•  ••••. 

When  the  great  king  offers  to  come  to  me 

As  food, 
Shall  I  suppose  his  carriages  can  be 

Too  good  ? 
No  !  stars  to  gold 
Turned  never  could 
Be  rich  enough  to  be  employed  go. 

If  I  might  wish  then,  I  would  have  this  bread, 

This  wine, 
Vesseled  in  what  the  sun  might  l>lu»h  to  shed 

His  8hinu 
When  he  should  see — 
But  till  that  b« 
I'll  rest  contented  with  it  as  it  is.*' 

Thus  steadily  trod  Ncot  on  the  path  of  sanctity. 
He  used  no  adventitious  means  to  rise  to  rank  and 

>  Hervcy,  The  Synagogue. 


place ;  he  in  the  abbey  walls  was  but  as  the  mean- 
est of  the  people  ;  earthly  crown  was  his  by  birth- 
right;  glory  and  honour  he  had  won  by  talent 
and  by  daring ;  but  he  knew  that  to  the  heavenly 
crown  for  which  he  struggled,  and  the  favour  of 
God  for  which  he  thirsted,  there  led  but  one  way— 
the  way  of  holiness. 

So  highly  honourable  was  St.  Neot's  conduct, 
that,  long  before  the  ordinary  period  of  his  Diacon- 
ate  expired,  he  was  recommended  for  the  office  of 
Priest.  Unwillingly  he  accepted  this  new  honour. 
So  deeply  unworthy  he  felt  himself,  that  it  was 
almost  by  force  that  he  was  at  last  induced  to 
submit,  "  Surrounded  by  Laity  as  well  as  Clergy^ 
and  rather  dr;igged  than  going  of  his  own  free  will, 
he  at  length  received  his  ordination." 

"Dissatisfied  with  his  past  conduct  now  as  in- 
adequate for  his  new  calling,  all  that  he  had  done 
before  he  accounted  as  nothing.  He  redoubled  his 
acts  of  piety,  and  from  holy  became  more  holy. 
His  firmness  became  more  enduring;  his  absti- 
nence longer ;  his  humility  deeper ;  his  garments 
of  greater  coarseness." 

Now  too  he  began  to  go  about  among  the  people 
instructing  them  and  preaching  to  them. 

"Ukc  a  never-failing  fountain,  he  gave  the 
thirsty  to  drink  large  draughts  of  the  word  of  God  ; 
by  his  prayers  he  drove  the  evil  spirils  from  such 
as  were  possessed,  and  healed  such  as  were  diseased 
in  body  and  in  soul.'*  '*  The  people  flocked  to  liim 
for  comfort  and  advice,  and  none  who  sought  him 
ever  returned  empty.  With  all  he  had  learnt  to 
sympathise.     Rejoicing  with  those  that   rejoiced, 
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and  weeping  with  those  that  wept,  he  became  all 

things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  win  all  to  Christ." 

And,  as  time  went  on,  God  left  him  not  without 

special   mark   of    His  favour;   and  not   only  thus 

enabled    him  to  scatter   His  benefits  among  the 

people,  but  that  all  men  might  know  that  such  a 

life  as  his  did   indeed   raise    its   possessor  above 

the  weaknesses  and  imperfections  of  this  mortal 

life.  He  began  to  work  sensible  miracles  by  his 

hand. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  monks  of  the  abbey, 

at  the   hour   of   midday,   to  retire  alone   to    their 

several  cells  for   private  prayer  unci    meditation. 

This  hour  was  held  sacred,  and  no  communication 

of  any   sort  was  pennilted  among  the  brethren, 

Neot,  whose  cell  was  nearest  (o  the  great  gate  of 

the  monastery,  was  di^^lurbed  in  his  devotions  by  a 

violent  and  continued  knocking.    On  repairing  to 

the  grating  to  ascertain  the  cause,  he  discovered  a 

person  who  might  not  be  refuse<l,  pressing  in  haste 

for  admission  ;  he  immediately  hurried  to  the  door, 

but,  to  his  confusion  and  perplexity^  he  found  that 

from  the  smallness  of  hi^  stature  he  was  unable  to 

reach  the  lock.    The  knocking  now  became  more 

violent,  and  Neot,  in  despair  of  natural  means  of 

success,  prayed  to  Gcxl  for  assistance.    Immediately 

the  lock  jslid  gently  down  the  door  until  it  reached 

the  level  of  his  girdle^  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to 

open  it  without  further  difficulty.    This  remarkable 

miracle  is  said  to  have  l>ecn  witnc?>scd  to  by  all  the 

brethren,  for  the  luck  continued  in  its  place,  and 

the  people  flocked  together  from  all  quarters  to 

sec  it. 
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SECTION  III 

NEOT  THE  HERMIT 

Holy  are  the    characters    of    those    whom    God 
chooses  to  do  His  work  on   earth.    The  powers 
of  nature  forgot  their  wonted  courses,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  will  of  St.  Neot,  but  long  and  arduous 
penance  was  yet  before  him  ere  his  spirit  should 
be  sanctified  to  do  the  work  of  an  apostle.    The 
hardy  children  of  the  race  of  the  Cymry,  from  their 
rocky  fastnesses  in  Wales  and  Cornwall,  still  be- 
held with  hatred  the  proud  Saxon  in  the  halls  of 
their  own  ancestors,  and  refused  to  recognise  them 
a$  Ivrethrcn,  even  in  the  common  ties  of  Christian 
fellowship.    Proudly  they  stood  aloof  from  Chris- 
tendom, and,  because  the  Saxon  wa$  in  communion 
with  Rome»  they  denounced  as  Antichrist  its  holy 
bishop,*   arrogantly    vaunting    to   themselves  the 
proud  title  of  the  Apostolic  Church  of  England. 
From  the  heights  of  Dartmoor  to  where  the  restless 
wavc$  of  the  Atlantic  wash  the  far  point  of  Tol 
Peden  Pcnwith,  the  crusjiding  armies  of  Egbert 
found  easy  passage  through  the  deserted  \-;dleys, 
while  in  their  inaccessible  mountain  fortresses  the 
British   laughed  to  scorn  such  efforts  to  subdue 
them;  entangled  in  the  deep  ra\-inc^,  and  where 
advance  had  been  so  easy,  finding  bridges  broken, 
valleys  closed  up,  and  passes  occupied  by  these 
hardy  mountain  bands,  retreat  was  now  impossible ; 
troop  after  troop  of  the  invaders  fell  victims  to  the 

>  Rc«er  de  Wouiov.  p.  91.    B^  "i*^  Eccl.  IIK  fl.  Vfllliam  Mal- 
mwbor>-    ^^^  Bortaic,  HUl.  of  ibe  AiMiquttk$  of  CcvnwaU. 
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fury  of  the  people,  and  a  miserable  remnant  of 
Egbert's  gallant  army  only  escaped  to  tell  the  fate 
of  the  last  attempt  that  was  ever  made  by  force  of 
arms  on  the  Cymry  of  the  west.^ 

When  the  sword  had  failed  the  Church  was  to 
be  successful,  and  this  unnatural  feud  was  now  to 
end.  A  humble  monk  was  the  chosen  instrument 
of  Providence  to  effect  this  great  purpose  ;  and  an 
angel  was  sent  to  St.  Neot,  at  Glastonbury,  to  bid 
him  prepare  himself  for  a  long  journey  into  an 
unknown  and  barbarous  land.  With  unflinching 
trust  this  servant  of  the  Lord  obeyed  His  call. 
He  made  no  difficulty ;  he  sought  no  time  for  in- 
quiry ;  with  but  one  companion,  the  faithful  Barius, 
having  taken  affectionate  leave  of  his  dear  friends 
in  his  much-loved  monastery,  he  set  out  on  foot  in 
the  direction  the  angel  bade  him.  For  many  days 
they  walked  on,  over  hill  and  dale,  over  moor  and 
down,  and  still  the  Spirit  that  moved  the  Saint  had 
given  no  token  that  he  had  reached  the  appointed 
spot,  still  urged  him  forward  unremittingly.  And 
they  had  crossed  the  rich  vales  of  Somersetshire, 
and  from  the  high  ridge  of  Dartmoor  they  gazed 
wistfully,  for  the  last  time,  on  the  spot  they  loved 
so  dearly  ;  yet  they  pressed  on,  and  now  they  had 
penetrated  far  into  the  wilderness  of  Cornwall. 
Along  the  wild  and  desolate  range  of  moorland 
which  divides  the  county,  they  were  wearily  drag- 
ging themselves  along,  the  third  week  after  their 
departure  from   Glastonbury,    avoiding  the   town 

^  Malmesbury  and  Wendover  say  that  Egbert  conquered  Cornwall  as 
well  as  Wales.  It  is  clear  that  there  was  a  desperate  slaughter,  and 
that  Egbert  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  his  ground. 


of  Liskeard,  where  there  lived  a  fierce  chief  who 
feared  not  God,  and  was  a  deadly  enemy  of  the 
Saxons  ;  they  were  traversing  the  southern  edge  of 
the  moor  when,  at  an  abrupt  turn  of  a  hill,  they 
found  themselves  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  and  nar- 
row gorge  which  carries  the  water  of  a  small  river 
from  a  neighbouring  morass  to  the  sea.     Broken 
into  a  succession  of   small  waterfalls,  the  stream 
rushed  swiftly  down  the  abrupt  side  of  a  beautiful 
valley,  and  far  below  them  wound  gracefully  along 
the  green  strip  of  meadow  land  in  the  bottom,  while 
the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  dense  masses  of  wood 
which  clothed  its  sides  showed  in  grateful  contrast 
to  the  long  dreary  tract  over  which  they  had  passed. 
On  descending  the  side  of  the  hill  they  came  to  a 
place  where  a  rudely  constructed  basin  received 
the  pure  water  of  a  fountain  which    there    first 
bubbled  into  light,  and,  by  virtue   of   a  blessing 
from  the  good  St.  Gueryr,  possessed  a  healing  in- 
fluence for  all  who  sought  its  aid  in  faith  and  con- 
fidence ;  a  small  chapel  adjoining  it,  and  sanctified 
by  the  presence  of  the  relics  of  the  same  Saint,  in- 
vited them  to  pause  for  their  devotions,  and  within 
its  sacred  walls  the  same  angel  who  bade  him  go 
forth  from  Glastonbury  now  brought  St.  Neot  the 
welcome   news  that  this   was    his  journey's   end. 
Here,  in  this  lonely  spot,  he  was  to  spend  seven 
years  in  a  hermit's  cell  and  live  by  the  labour  of 
his  own  hands;  yet  was  he  not  unsupported  by 
Him  who  had  sent  him  there.     From  the  time  of  his 
arrival  to  the  close  of  his  trial,  a  continuous  sensible 
miracle  declared  the  abiding  presence  of  the  favour 
of  God.    They  had  spent  one  night  there,  and  the 
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Saint  was  in  the  chapel,  when  Barius  came  in  haste 
to  tell  him  that  three  fish  were  playing  in  the  basin 
where  the  fountain  rose.  St.  Neot  ordered  him  on 
no  account  to  touch  them  until  he  should  have 
himself  inquired  what  this  strange  thing  might 
mean.  In  answer  to  his  prayer,  the  same  angel 
appeared,  and  told  him  that  the  fish  were  there  for 
his  use,  and  that  every  morning  one  might  be  taken 
and  prepared  for  food ;  if  he  faithfully  obeyed  this 
command  the  supply  should  never  fail,  and  the 
same  number  should  even  continue  in  the  fountain. 
And  so  it  was,  and  ever  the  three  fish  were  seen  to 
play  there,  and  every  morning  one  was  taken  and 
two  were  left,  and  every  evening  were  three  fish 
leaping  and  gamboling  in  the  bubbHng  stream ; 
therefore  did  the  Saint  offer  nightly  praise  and 
thanksgiving  for  this  so  wonderful  preservation  ; 
and  time  went  on,  and  ever  more  and  more  did  St. 
Neot's  holiness  grow  and  expand  and  blossom. 
The  fruit  was  yet  to  come. 

"Here  he  exerted  the  strength  he  had  acquired 
before,  and  exhibited  in  his  own  person  the  truth 
of  those  things  which  he  had  learnt  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. The  thorns  of  riches  choked  him  not;  the 
burdens  of  this  world  retarded  him  not.  Forget- 
ting those  things  which  were  behind,  and  reaching 
forward  to  those  which  were  before,  he  ever  pressed 
forward  to  obtain  the  prize  of  his  high  calling  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

His  discipline  was  so  strict,  and  continued  with 
such  unrelaxing  severity,  that  on  a  certain  occasion 
he  was  taken  ill  in  consequence.  The  faithful  Ba- 
rius, ever  anxious  to  anticipate  his  master's  smallest 
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want,  if  by  any  means  some  portion  of  the  samtly 
radiance   might  so   be    reflected    upon    him,    was 
anxious  to  prepare  some  food  to   be   ready  for 
him  on  his  awaking  from  a  sleep  into  which,  after 
nights  of  watchfulness,   he   had  at   length   fallen. 
Here,  however,  he  was  met  by  a  difficulty  :  his 
master's  illness  had  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  ex- 
treme delicacy,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  how  he  ought 
to  dress  his  food.     Hastily  and  incautiously  he  re- 
sorted to  a  dangerous  expedient.     Instead  of  one 
fish  he  took  two  from  the  basin,  and  roasting  one 
and  boiling  the  other,  he  presented  both  to  St.  Neot 
for  choice,  on  his  awaking  from  his  sleep.     In  dis- 
may and  terror  the  Saint  learnt   what  had  been 
done,  and  springing  from  his  couch,  and  ordering 
Barius  instantly  to  replace  both  fish  as  they  were 
in  the   water,   himself   spent   a  night   and   a   day 
in  prayer  and  humiliation.    Then  at  length  were 
brought  the  welcome  tidings  of  forgiveness ;  and 
Barius  joyfully  reported  that  both  fish  were  swim- 
ming in  the  water.    After  this  his  illness  left  him,  and 
the  supply  in  the  fountain  continued  as  before. 

In  the  monastery  of  Glastonbury  he  had  learnt 
the  mode  of  self-discipline  by  which  St.  Patrick  had 
attained  his  saintly  eminence,  and  now  in  his  her- 
mitage he  almost  rivalled  him  in  austerities.  Every 
morning  St.  Patrick  repeated  the  Psalter  through 
from  end  to  end,  with  the  hymns  and  canticles,  and 
two  hundred  prayers.  Every  day  he  celebrated 
mass,  and  every  hour  he  drew  the  holy  sign  across 
his  breast  one  hundred  times  ;  in  the  first  watch  of 
the  night  he  sung  a  hundred  psalms,  and  knelt  two 
hundred  times  upon  the  ground ;  and  at  cockcrow 
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he  stood  in  water  until  he  had  said  his  prayers. 
Similarly  each  morning  went  St.  Neot's  orisons  to 
Heaven  from  out  of  his  holy  well ;  alike  in  summer 
and  in  the  deep  winter's  cold,  bare  to  his  waist,  he 
too  each  day  repeated  the  Psalter  through. 

One  day  when  he  was  thus  engaged  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  he  was  disturbed  by  suddenly  hearing 
the  noise  of  a  hunting  party  riding  rapidly  down 
the  glen.  Unwilling  that  any  earthly  being  should 
know  of  his  austerities,  but  only  the  One  who 
is  over  all,  he  sprung  hastily  from  the  water  and 
was  retiring  to  his  home,  when  he  dropped  one 
of  his  shoes.  He  did  not  wait  to  pick  it  up, 
but  hurried  off  and   completed  his  devotions  in 

secret. 

"  And  when  he  had  finished  his  psalms,  and  his 
reading,  and  his  prayers  with  all  diligence  and 
care,  he  remembered  his  shoe  and  sent  his  servant 
to  fetch  it.  In  the  meantime  a  fox,  wandering  over 
hill  and  vale,  and  curiously  prying  into  every  nook 
and  corner,  had  chanced  to  come  to  the  place  where 
the  holy  man  had  been  standing,  and  had  lighted 
upon  the  shoe  and  thought  to  carry  it  off.  And  an 
angel  who  loved  to  hover  in  hallowed  places,  and 
to  breathe  an  atmosphere  which  was  sanctified  by 
the  devotions  of  God's  Saints,  was  present  there  in- 
visibly and  saw  this  thing,  and  he  would  not  that 
such  a  one  as  St.  Neot  should  be  molested  even  in 
so  small  a  matter,  so  that  he  had  sent  the  sleep  of 
death  upon  the  fox  ;  and  Barius,  when  he  came 
there,  found  him  dead,  arrested  at  the  instant  of 
his  theft,  yet  holding  the  thongs  of  his  shoe  in  his 
mouth.    Then  he  approached  in  fear  and  wonder, 


and  took  the  shoe  and  brought  it  to  the  holy  man, 
and  told  him  all  that  had  happened." 

And  as  such  holy   life  receives  such  manifest 
tokens  of  the  Divine  favour  and  protection,  and 
extraordinary   powers   display   themselves,   as   the 
spirit  becomes  emancipated  from  its  thraldom  to 
the  flesh,  so  was  it  permitted  to  exercise  its  ordinary 
influence  in  winning  others  by  its  natural  dignity 
and  attractiveness.     Few  persons  ever  visited  St. 
Neot's  valley  except  on  hunting  parties,  and  another 
adventure  from  one  of  these  befell  him,  as  he  was 
engaged  as  before  at  his  fountain.    He  was  standing 
by  the  water  when  a  young  and  beautiful  fawn 
bounded  from  the  adjoining  thicket,  and  panting 
from  weariness  and  terror,  sought  a  refuge  at  his 
feet.     Hitherto  the  poor  creature  had  known  man 
but  as  its  foe,  but  the  serene  countenance  of  the 
holy  man  had  no  terror  for  the  innocent  and  op- 
pressed, and  crouching  closely  to  him  with  upturned 
imploring  eyes,  it  appeared  to  beseech  his  protec- 
tion.    Not  so  the  fierce  and  hungry  bloodhounds 
that*  followed  hot  behind.    Nature  has  nothing  more 
terrible  to  savageness  and  cruelty  than  the  gentle 
majesty   of   virtue;    and   the    frightened    animals 
shrunk  back  cowed  and  overawed  into  the  wood. 
Up  came  the  wild  hunter  and  hallooed  them  to  the 
prey,  but  his  hot  spirit  too  was  quenched  in  the 
pure  influences  which  flowed  from  the  countenance 
of  the  Saint ;  he  felt  the  warning,  the  mild  rebuke 
cut  him  to  the  heart,  and  in  the  first  enthusiasm  of 
repentance,  he  hung  up  his  horn  as  an  offering  at 
the  shrine  of  St.  Petrox,  and  himself  assumed  the 
habit  of  a  monk  and  retired  to  the  same  monastery. 
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And  angels  sought  fellowship  with  this  blessed 
man,   and  as   the  long  period  of  his  hermit  life 
passed  on,  not  seldom  was  he  favoured  with  their 
high  and  awful  conversation.     One  more  illustrious 
hunter  visited  the  shrine,  and  that  was  his  young 
brother  Prince  Alfred.     In  the  boyish  excitement 
of  the  chase  he  had  penetrated  into  these  remote 
wildernesses  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  father's 
dominion;  but  he  left  his  sport,  and  sought  his 
saintly  brother  for  advice  and  counsel.     In  early 
childhood   this   noble  -  hearted  boy  had  learnt   to 
realise  the  hard  lesson  that  "  God  scourgeth  every 
son  whom  He  receiveth,"  and,  when  oppressed  by 
the  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  had  solemnly  prayed  that 
God  would  be  pleased  to  send  upon  him  some  dis- 
order which  might  the  better  enable  him  to  subdue 
it ;    and  God  had  heard  his  prayer,  and  had  sent 
the  ficus  on  him,  and  afflicted  him  with  very  griev- 
ous sickness;    so  grievous  indeed,  and  so  severe, 
that  he  could  no  longer  bear  it,  and  now,  in  St. 
Gueryr's  shrine,  with  his  brother's  intercession,  he 
prayed  that  the  waters  of  the  well  might  exert  their 
healing  influence  in  his  favour,  and  that  some  other 
disorder  in  the  room  of  this  might  be  sent  on  him, 
which  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  endure ;  and 
this  prayer  too  was  heard.    And  Alfred  went  back 
on  his  way,  and  became  king  of  England,  and  Neot 
went  strictly  and  holily  on  in  his,  and  for  seven  years 
never  for  one  day  relaxed  the  severity  of  his  discip- 
line, remembering  the  solemn  words  of  his  great 
Master,  "Whoso  taketh  not  his  cross  and  beareth  it 
after  me  is  not  worthy  of  me."     Each  did  his  work 
on  earth  ;  and  if  any  should  ask  what  earthly  work 


St.  Neot  had  done  hitherto  for  England,  in  her 
many  trials  and  dangers,  we  answer,  that  though 
we  see  not  the  under-current  of  Providence,  and 
know  not  in  what  way  the  mysterious  influence  of 
Saints  avail,  yet  we  do  know  that  they  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth ;  we  do  know  that  ten  righteous  men 
would  have  saved  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  that 
while  just  Lot  continued  within  their  cursed  walls, 
God  Himself  declared  that  He  could  no  nothing. 

However  this  be,  as  we  have  seen  St.  Neot  hitherto 
in  one  form,  we  are  now  to  see  him  in  another. 
Hitherto,  though  his  lamp  shone  brightly,  it  shone 
not  to  the  world.     In  the  earth,  but  not  of  the 
earth,  the  mysteries  of  the  Spirit  had  been  in  part 
unfolded  to  him  ;  Nature  had  reversed  her  laws  for 
him  ;  angels  had  been  his  companions;  and  in  their 
serene  company  the  chains  of  his  earthly  prison- 
house  had  burst  asunder  and  fallen  off  from  him  ; 
at  length  he  was  free.     How  glorious  a  state  for  a 
frail  child  of  Adam  here  on  earth ;    yet  was  there 
a  more  glorious  behind.     For  it  is  more  glorious 
for  one  who  has  tasted  the  heavenly  vision,  and 
has  had  his  dwelling  in  the  mysterious  Presence — 
his    body   on    earth,   his    spirit    beyond   the   stars 
— to  remember  his  brethren  in  captivity  walking 
among  vain  shadows  in  their  prison  cave,  and  dis- 
quieting themselves   in   vain,   to   forget  his  more 
immediate  and  proper  good,  to  disrobe  himself  and 
come  down  among  them,  to  sway  and  guide  their 
feeble  trembling  efforts  in  the  right  way.     For  it  is 
written,  that  this  perplexing  life  riddle  shall  never 
find  solution  until  the  Saints  possess  and  rule  the 
earth.    Thus  came  Neot  back  among  mankind;  and 
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that  nothing  should  be  done  disorderly,  although  he 
had  received  his  Apostolic  commission  from  God 
Himself,  yet  must  it  be  confirmed  by  the  visible 
head  of  the  Church  on  earth,  and  he  v^ent  to  Rome 
to  receive  the  benediction  of  Pope  Leo.  Nearly 
two  hundred  years  before,  a  college  had  been 
founded  there,  by  the  piety  of  the  royal  Ina,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  students  in  theology. 
To  this  place  St.  Neot  proceeded,  and  spent  many 
months  among  them.  The  fame  of  the  princely 
anchorite  had  preceded  him,  and  he  was  welcomed 
with  the  warmest  enthusiasm.  The  holy  father 
gave  his  fullest  sanction  to  his  purpose,  and  at 
length  dismissed  him  with  his  benediction,  and  the 
charge  to  preach  the  word  of  God  among  the 
people.  And  now  commencing  his  labours,  he 
did  not  return  home  immediately,  but  made  a  mis- 
sionary circuit,  teaching  among  the  unconverted 
tribes  of  Prussia  and  northern  Germany.  The  same 
powers  which  had  been  granted  to  the  earliest 
apostles  were  continued  to  him,  and  wherever  he 
went  he  was  enabled  to  work  miracles,  in  attesta- 
tion of  the  truth  of  his  mission.  "For,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  if  Christ  be  the  head  of  the  elect,  and 
the  faithful  are  members  of  Him,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  apostle,  '  we  being  many  are  one  body 
in  Christ,'  what  wonder  if  such  members  as  adhere 
to  Him  as  their  head  should  receive  peculiar  vir- 
tues from  that  head.  St.  Neot  abides  in  Christ,  and 
Christ  in  him,  since  He  has  made  him  thus  to  sparkle 
with  miracles  in  this  fleeting  world  of  shadows." 
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At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Saint  returned  to  Neot- 
stowe,  not  to  resume  his  seclusion,  but  at  length  to 
work  the  work  which  God  had  appointed  for  him, 
peacefully  to  accomplish,  by  gentle  means,  what  the 
sword  of  Egbert  had  attempted  so  unsuccessfully, 
to  bring  back  the  schismatic  church  of  Cornwall 
into  the  bosom  of  her  mother,  and  through  her  to 
reduce  the  country  itself  to  peaceful  submission  to 
the  princes  of  West  Saxony.  As  a  first  step  to 
accomplish  this  purpose,  he  designed  erecting  a 
monastery  on  the  site  of  his  old  hermitage,  from 
whence,  as  from  a  great  reservoir,  would  be  poured 
out  streams  of  missionaries  among  the  people.  His 
journey  to  Rome,  its  known  object,  and  the  events 
which  had  ensued  upon  it,  added  to  his  previous 
reputation,  gave  such  publicity  to  his  undertaking, 
that  no  sooner  was  it  known  to  have  commenced 
than  a  very  remarkable  success  at  once  attended  it. 
"  Many  of  the  wealthiest  nobles  forsook  the  world, 
and  chose  with  him  a  life  of  voluntary  hardship 
and  poverty.  Many  brought  their  children  to  him, 
entreating  earnestly  that  these  at  least  might  find  a 
refuge  in  his  flock  from  the  storms  and  troubles  of 
this  wretched  world,  and  be  nourished  up  for  the 
life  eternal."  The  charity  of  the  neighbouring 
people  provided  them  with  lands,  which  were  kept 
in  cultivation  by  the  lay  brothers,  for  the  support 
of  the  monastery,  and  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
neighbouring  poor.     And  here,  under  the  eye  of 
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the  holy  Saint,  were  bred  up  those  faithful  chil- 
dren of  the  Church  Catholic  who  spread  her  truth 
with  such  success,  that  we  hear  no  more  of  Cornish 
schism ;  and  but  a  few  years  after,  the  whole  West 
peacefully  submitted  themselves  to  the  rule  of  a 
bishop  sent  by  Saxon  Edward.  In  spite,  however, 
of  this  success  abroad,  and  indeed  his  general 
popularity,  St.  Neot  had  difficulties  of  a  private 
nature  to  contend  with  which  gave  yet  further 
occasion  for  the  interference  of  Providence  for  his 
protection.  The  fierce  prince  of  Liskeard  beheld 
with  no  small  displeasure  the  rapid  growth  of  a 
religious,  and  above  all,  a  Saxon  rival,  in  his  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  His  Briton  blood  boiled 
with  indignation  to  see  his  enemy  thus  eating 
away  the  very  root  and  core  of  his  own  authority, 
and  attracting  so  unaccountably  the  hearts  and 
affections  of  his  subjects.  From  his  ignorance 
of  the  secret  of  St.  Neot's  influence,  he  was  at  a 
loss  which  way  to  oppose  him.  Open  personal 
violence  he  could  not  venture  -upon,  so  that  he 
had  recourse  instead  to  a  system  of  galling  and 
tyrannical  oppression  of  the  inferior  brethren  of 
the  House  of  Neotstowe.  He  maintained  that  he 
had  a  right  to  the  secular  service  of  all  his  subjects, 
and  would  forcibly  compel  them  to  leave  their  own 
work  and  labour  for  him.  They  cultivated  his  soil, 
attended  his  cattle,  and,  like  slaves,  were  made  to 
engage  in  the  most  menial  service.  Now  as  many 
of  these  brethren  were  members  of  the  noblest 
British  families,  chiefs,  and  the  sons  of  chiefs,  and, 
like  himself,  descendants  of  Cadwallon,  it  may  be 
supposed  such  treatment  was  no  little  trial  of  their 
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Christian  fortitude ;  and  indeed  it  was  intended 
to  alienate  their  affections  from  their  new  master, 
who  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  protect  them.  So 
matters  went  on  till  one  harvest  time  when,  as 
usual,  they  were  forced  into  the  prince's  fields  to 
carry  his  corn  for  him.  It  was  a  very  large  har- 
vest ;  they  had  loaded  many  waggons,  and  were 
driving  them  home.  The  road  lay  along  a  narrow 
ridge,  with  a  precipice  on  one  side  sheer  down  into 
the  river.  Exactly  as  they  reached  this  point  a 
violent  squall  springing  up  from  the  north-west, 
suddenly  catching  the  carts,  overthrew  them  with 
all  their  load  at  once  into  the  river,  where  they 
were  totally  destroyed.  Such  an  event  could  not 
fail  of  its  effect.  The  prince  regarded  it  as  a 
judgment;  as  an  intimation  that  if  he  persisted 
in  his  tyranny  worse  might  befall  him.  He  with- 
drew his  opposition,  and  from  that  day  forward 
never  interfered  again  with  the  dependants  of  St. 
Neot.  On  another  occasion  the  cupidity  of  a 
band  of  robbers  was  attracted  by  the  lonely  un- 
protected situation  of  the  monastery,  and  they 
carried  off  the  cattle  which  were  used  for  the 
plough.  The  servants  went  out  as  usual  to  work 
in  the  morning,  but  came  back  in  dismay  to  their 
master,  and  told  him  they  could  find  no  oxen  ; 
the  door  of  the  stable  was  open,  and  they  were 
gone.  He  told  them  not  to  be  down-hearted,  but 
to  return  to  the  field  and  wait  the  issue.  They 
obeyed  disconsolately ;  their  plough  was  now 
useless  to  them,  and  they  were  counting  the  weary 
hours  they  must  spend  in  digging  over  that  rough 
field,  when  on  lifting  up  their  eyes  they  saw  four 
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beautiful  stags  standing  by  it,  and  gracefully 
bending  their  heads  over  the  yoke.  Hardly 
venturing  to  approach,  they  gazed  in  mute  astonish- 
ment, but  the  creatures'  quiet  gentle  manner 
showed  so  plainly  they  were  waiting  for  the  yoke 
to  be  laid  upon  their  necks,  that  at  last  they 
ventured  to  go  up  and  harness  them ;  without 
sign  of  fear  or  resistance  they  submitted  with  the 
most  willing  gracefulness,  and  all  that  day  and  all 
the  next  they  toiled  at  their  unwonted  labour.  Far 
and  wide  spread  this  strange  story,  and  among 
those  that  heard  of  it  were  the  very  thieves  who 
had  been  the  occasion  of  the  miracle.  Frantic 
with  terror,  not  knowing  what  might  be  in  store 
for  them,  when  such  means  were  taken  to  repair 
the  mischief  they  had  done,  they  hurried  humbly 
to  the  feet  of  St.  Neot,  to  confess  their  sin  and 
restore  his  property.  And  he  received  them  and 
forgave  them,  and  they  in  their  zeal  and  sorrow 
besought  him  that  he  would  yet  take  further  pity 
on  them  ;  they  feared  to  return  to  the  world,  lest 
their  old  habits  return  upon  them,  and  the  devil 
regain  the  mastery  over  their  souls ;  they  would 
stay  where  they  were,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Saint,  and  become  the  servants  of  him  whom  they 
had  injured :  'and  so  it  was ;  and  these  violent 
and  lawless  men  became  numbered  among  the 
faithful  and  the  obedient,  and  in  time  were  raised 
to  office  in  the  sacred  ministry.  "  Such,"  exclaims 
his  biographer,  with  a  glow  of  enthusiasm,  ''was 
the  wonderful  power  of  this  holy  Saint.  He  saved 
the  oxen  from  the  thieves,  the  stags  from  their 
savage   nature,  and   the   thieves   themselves   from 
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the  power  of  the  devil."  And  the  stags  went  back 
to  their  wood  and  became  free  again,  but  they 
never  forgot  their  lesson  of  humility,  and  carried 
to  their  deaths  upon  their  bodies  the  marks  of  what 
had  befallen  them  ;  and  long  years  after  were  seen 
young  fawns,  sporting  in  the  forests  of  Liskeard, 
with  the  white  ring  where  the  yoke  had  pressed 
their  ancestors  yet  visible  on  their  necks. 


SECTION   V 


ALFRED    AND    NEOT 


Ten  years  before  parted  the  two  royal  brethren, 
Alfred  and  St.  Neot.  They  were  now  to  meet 
again ;  and  one,  alas,  how  changed  !  Then  we 
saw  prince  Alfred  in  the  glow  of  young  enthusiasm, 
arming  himself  for  the  fight,  and  setting  out  right 
nobly  on  the  Christian  warrior's  course,  high  in 
hope  and  rich  in  friends,  and  in  the  favour  of  God 
and  man  ;  now  he  comes  back  a  proud,  self-willed, 
overbearing  monarch,  his  subjects  discontented  at 
home,  a  fierce  foe  pressing  on  him  from  without, 
seeking  counsel  of  his  long-neglected  brother.  His 
father  was  dead,  his  three  brothers  all  dead,  and 
these  two  stood  alone,  the  sole  surviving  descend- 
ants of  the  illustrious  Cerdic.  And  one  was  speedily 
to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  on  the  other 
was  the  wrath  of  God  to  be  poured  out,  and  he 
was  to  be  purified  in  the  furnace  of  adversity. 
Long  years  after,  he  related  to  his  friend  and 
confessor,  bishop  Asser,  the  stories  of  his  youth ; 
and  he,  as  a  warning  for  those  in  time  to  come, 
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recorded  the  history  of  the  sin  and  of    ts  punish- 
ment. 

"  Not  victory  only  over  his  enemies,  and  success 
in  difficulty,  did  God  think  fit  to  send  on  him, 
but  He  permitted  him  often  to  be  worn  down  by 
his  enemies,  afflicted  with  adversities,  depressed  by 
the  contempt  of  his  own  subjects,  that  he  might 
know  that  there  is  one  Lord  of  all,  to  whom  every 
knee  must  bow,  in  whose  hand  are  the  hearts  of 
kings,  who  putteth  down  the  mighty  from  their 
seat,  and  exalteth  the  humble ;  who  willeth  some- 
times that  His  faithful  servants,  while  prosperous, 
shall  be  struck  with  the  scourge  of  adversity ;  that 
in  depression  they  may  not  despair  of  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  when  exalted  to  honour  they  may  not 
be  puffed  up,  but  may  know  to  whom  is  due  all 
that  they  possess.  This  adversity  indeed  which 
befell  the  king  came  not  on  him  undeservedly ; 
because  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  when  he 
was  yet  young  and  inexperienced,  such  men  of 
his  kingdom  as  came  to  him  requiring  assistance 
in  their  difficulties,  and  such  as  were  oppressed 
by  those  in  authority  and  demanded  justice  at  his 
hands,  he  refused  to  listen  to,  or  render  them  any 
assistance,  but  took  no  account  of  them  at  all.  For 
this  did  that  most  blessed  Saint  Neotus,  his  nearest 
kinsman,  while  yet  alive  in  the  flesh,  grieve  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  ;his  prophetic  spirit 
foretold  what  must  befall  him  for  his  misconduct. 
Nevertheless,  he  regarded  not  the  reproof  of  the 
man  of  God,  and  refused  to  receive  his  words. 
Because,  therefore,  whatever  sins  man  doth  commit 
must  of  necessity  be  punished  either  in  this  world 
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or  in  the  world  to  come,  the  true  and  holy  Judge 
would  not  that  this  folly  of  the  king  should  go 
unpunished  in  this  present  life,  to  the  end,  that 
he  might  spare  him  in  the  strict  account  here- 
after." 

How  sad  is  the  meeting  between  two  brothers, 
or  men  who  for  any  other  reason  have  been  very 
dear  to  each  other,  when  one  has  gone  astray  1     Sm 
has  thrown  a  broad  gulf  between  their  hearts,  over 
which  there  is  no  other  bridge  but  penitence.    Till 
then  there  can  be  no  more  sympathy,  no  more  con- 
fidence ;  remembering  what  he  once  was,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  friend  of  purer  days  adds  poignancy 
to  the  remorse  of  the  guilty  one.     His  proud  spirit 
chafes   at  the  degradation  he   cannot  choose  but 
feel.    He  seeks  refuge  from  himself  in  an  assump- 
tion of  reserve  and  haughtiness,  and  anger  at  the 
reproaches  he  imagines  he  sees  in  every  word  and 
glance,  closes  the  avenues  to  better  feelings.    And 
the  other— grief  is  all  the  feeling  he  can  have.     His 
affections  yearn  for  the  lost  one,  but  they  may  not 
reapproach  him   except  through   God  by  prayer. 
While  his  heart  is  bursting,  his  stern  sense  of  duty 
forces  him  to  master  it.     Cold  grave  rebuke,  advice, 
instruction,  is  all  he  may  give,  but  all  more  sternly 
far  than  if  they  had  never  been  to  each  other  what 
they  were.     He  may  not  trust  himself  to  be  gentle. 
So  met  Alfred  and  St.  Neot,  not  as  brothers,  not 
in  the  confiding  affectionateness   of  mutual  love, 
but  as  Saul  came  to  Samuel,  an  unrepentant  king 
to  a  saint  and  prophet,  to  ask  a  blessing,  to  receive 
a  rebuke.    First,  instruction  and  counsel  were  tried. 
"The   Saint    entertained   him    honourably,   foras- 
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much  as  he  was  his  prince;  but  because  he 
governed  not  his  people  aright ;  because  he  was 
haughty  and  forbidding  in  his  manners,  and  his 
rule  austere  and  harsh— for  these  things  did  the 
blessed  Neot  rebuke  him,  and  teach  him  what  was 
the  duty  of  a  Christian  king/'  And  it  appears  that 
for  a  time  at  least  his  slumbering  conscience  was 
awakened,  for  ''he  went  to  his  house  in  awe  and 
great  fear,  and  from  that  time  forward  came  fre- 
quently to  see  the  Saint,  and  seek  from  him  advice 
and  counsel/' 

Some  men,  when  their  hearts  condemn  them, 
seek  to  forget  themselves ;  like  Ahab,  who  hated 
Micaiah  because  he  prophesied  evil  concerning 
him,  they  fear  God's  presence,  and  shrink  from 
everything  wliich  reminds  them  of  Him.  These 
men  arc  cowards ;  but  men  of  nobler  natures,  even 
while  unrepentant  and  yet  in  their  sin.^,  ^till  will 
not  wholly  renounce  their  allegiance.  Though 
fallen,  they  dare  look  round  them  and  see  where 
they  stand.  They  know  their  $tatc,  but  they  do  not 
rest  contented  in  it.  Therefore  they  will  not  yet 
cast  off  the  last  rope  of  their  moorings ;  and  while 
they  have  not  energy  enough  to  restrain  their  pas- 
sions,  they  seem  still  to  seek  the  presence  of  those 
who  they  know  will  not  spare  their  censures.  So 
Saul  clung  to  Samuel,  so  Joash  to  Elbha,  so  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  Daniel.  And  so  now,  though  "he 
departed  not  yet  from  the  evil  of  his  doings/'  king 
Alfred  came  often  to  see  his  brother. 

At  length  came  the  last  earthly  interview,  and  tlie 
prophecy  of  final  vengeance. 

''  It  came  to  pass  on  a  day  thai  the  king  went,  as 


he  was  wont,  to  see  the  man  of  God,  who,  when  he 
came  to  him,  among  many  other  things  rebuked 
him  again  for  his  misconduct.     He  set  before  him 
the  pains  of  eternal  fire,  and  showed  how  that  those 
who  are  mighty  upon  earth  shall  hereafter  mightily 
be  tormented.     And  besides  this,  in  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  he  foretold  to  him  all  which  should  befall 
him  afterwards.     'Thou  seest,  O  king,  what  now 
thou  sufferest  from  thine  enemies,  and  thou  shalt 
suffer  more  hereafter  ;  for  in  thy  kingdom  thou  art 
proud  and  tyrannical,  whereas  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Divine  Majesty  thou  oughtest  rather  with  the 
king  and   prophet   David  to  have  shown  thyself 
meek  and  humble  ;  therefore  by  a  foreign  nation 
that  knowcth  not  Christ  thou  slialt  be  driven  thence. 
Alone  thou  slialt  cjicape  from  thine  enemies,  and 
slialt  lie  concealed  under  the  hands  of  God,  and  so 
for  thy  sins  thou  shalt  remain  many  days.    Never- 
theless I  have  olMaincd  for  thee  by  my  prayers  that, 
if  thou  wilt  turn  from  thine  iniquities,  God  will  yet 
have  mercy  on  thee,  and  restore  thee  to  thy  state 
and  sceptre.    Now  therefore  take  thou  more  whole- 
some counsel  for  thyself  and  people,  and  send  men 
to  Rome  with  presents  for  our  most  reverend  Father 
there,  and  entreat  him  that  he  will  of  his  clemency 
be  pleased  to  remit  the  tax  upon  the  English  School. 
And  behold  I  go  the  way  of  all  flesh  :  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  has  revealed  to  me  that  I  am  soon  to 
depart  hence.    Now  therefore  when  Divine  Provi- 
dence shall  have  fulfilled  its  purpose  concerning 
thee,  and  shall  have  rightly  punished  thee  for  thy 
misdcedj*,  then  be  thou  of  good  heart,  and  put  thy 
trust  in  Him  wl^o  rulcth  all  things,  and  pray  for 
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His  assistance ;  and  the  Almighty  God,  by  me  His 
servant,  shall  hear  thy  prayers,  and  restore  thee 
again  to  thy  place.' " 

And  now  the  day  was  spent,  the  evening  was 
come.  He  had  finished  his  course,  he  had  wrought 
his  work,  and  St.  Neot  was  to  die.  He  lived  not  to 
see  the  final  success  of  his  mission,  but  the  word 
was  gone  out,  the  seed  was  sown,  and  in  its  own 
good  time  the  fruit  came  to  perfection.  Such  is  ever 
the  lot  of  God's  workmen.  They  sow  and  others 
reap  ;  they  lay  the  foundation,  others  build  the 
superstructure.  A  work  which  is  to  endure  must 
be  done  in  faith  ;  and  the  workman  receives  his 
reward,  but  not  on  earth.  The  monastery  of  Neot- 
stowe  was  but  in  its  infancy  when  its  founder  died  ; 
but  to  this  day  men  pray  and  praise  in  the  house 
which  he  provided  them,  and  in  his  own  saintly 
crown  in  heaven  shines  the  bright  jewel  of  the 
recovered  Church  of  the  West. 

Soon  after  his  last  interview  with  king  Alfred,  St. 
Neot  was  attacked  by  fever.  He  had  been  told 
before  that  his  course  was  ended,  and  he  knew  that 
this  illness  was  the  signal  of  his  departure.  But  one 
thing  remained  for  him — once  more  to  receive  the 
Holy  Communion,  and  then  straightway,  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  brethren,  amidst  the 
pealing  of  loud  anthems  and  prayers  ascending 
round  him  up  to  heaven,  he  surrendered  his  soul 
to  God. 

With  solemn  pomp  and  fear  his  body  was  com- 
mitted to  the  earth.  Gloriously,  as  when  at  evening 
light  clouds  flock  together  to  gaze  at  the  departing 
sun,  and  his  last  rays  as  they  fall  on  them  bathe 
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them  in  unutterable  splendour,  were  shed  the  last 
influences  of  this  holy  man  on  those  who  crowded 
to  his  funeral.  For  the  houses  where  Saints  have 
had  their  dwelling-place  are  holy  as  they  were  holy. 
Those  temples  which  so  large  a  measure  of  God's 
Spirit  has  deigned  to  hallow  by  its  presence  become 
impregnated  by  its  blessed  influence,  and  are  not 
as  those  of  other  men.  The  spirit  returns  to  Him 
who  gave  it,  and  the  body  to  the  dust;  but  it  is 
ransomed  from  the  power  of  corruption ;  though 
it  dissolves  it  decays  not.  The  natural  body  shrinks 
and  shrivels  up  like  decaying  leaves.  These  holy 
tabernacles  in  decomposing  shed  round  them  frag- 
rance like  the  flowers  of  paradise. 

Multitudes  of  persons  from  all  quarters  came 
together  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  the  person  of 
their  beloved  St.  Neot,  and  all  who  came  within 
the  power  of  the  rich  odour  which  exhaled  from 
him  as  he  lay  there,  became  divinely  refreshed  in 
soul  and  body.  Those  who  had  diseases  were 
healed  every  one ;  they  needed  not  so  much  as 
to  touch  the  body;  they  gazed  upon  it,  and  the 
evil  spirit  which  tormented  them  fled  away  in  terror 
and  dismay.  Those  that  he  won  at  his  death  were 
more  than  those  whom  he  won  when  he  was  living ; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  number  of  persons  who 
craved  admittance  to  his  monastery  became  so 
great  that  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the  Church. 
On  this  occasion  the  body  was  moved  "  with  great 
care  and  trembling;  with  long  watchings,  and 
fasting  and  prayer,  it  was  taken  from  the  place 
where  it  was  first  laid,  and  reburied  on  the  north 
side  of  the  high  altar,  where  it  now  lies.    Again, 
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when  it  was  exposed,  the  same  rich  fragrance  issued 
from  it  and  filled  the  Church,  and  again  did  those 
holy  relics  answer  to  the  devout  approaches  of  the 
diseased  by  an  immediate  cure.  And  for  the  merits 
of  the  same  most  holy  Saint,  the  favour  and  bless- 
ing of  Almighty  God  yet  rested  on  that  spot,  and 
ceased  not  to  be  poured  forth  there  in  answer  to 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful." 


SECTION   VI 
THE   DANES 

From  the  deep  dungeons  of  Ella  of  Northumber- 
land, where  serpents  were  writhing  round  him  and 
fastening  their  envenomed  fangs  into  his  flesh,  rose 
the  death  chaunt  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog.  For  over 
wide  waves  rolled  the  wild  notes  to  the  chamber 
of  the  Scalld  Aslauga,  his  sorceress  consort.  Swift 
sped  she  the  spear  messenger  among  the  fierce 
vikingr  ;  and  the  nobles  of  Norway  and  of  Denmark 
vowed  a  terrible  revenge.  Three  kings  and  nine 
earls  joined  their  forces  to  the  sons  of  the  murdered 
monarch,  and  the  most  mighty  armament  that  had 
ever  left  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  now  set  sail  for 
Northumberland.  North  and  south,  east  and  west, 
England  was  to  be  laid  desolate  ;  the  hated  name 
of  Christian  was  to  be  blotted  out,  and  Odin's 
recreant  slaves  forced  again  to  bend  before  the 
God  of  their  ancestors.  Hinguar  and  Hubba  for 
revenge,  Guthrum,  Healfden  and  Bagsar  for  booty 
and  conquest,  and  all  maddened  with  savage  super- 
stition, fell  like  a  pack  of  howling  wolves  on  the 
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forces  of  Northumberland.  The  enchanted  stan- 
dard of  the  Raven,  woven  in  one  summer  noon  by 
Ragnar's  daughters,  floated  in  the  van,  and  the  foul 
bird,  animated  by  some  infernal  spirit,  snuffed  the 
coming  carnage  and  croaked  and  clapped  its  wings. 
The  troops  of  the  Saxons  were  scattered  like  chaff. 
The  murderous  tyrant  Ella  was  flayed  alive  and 
flung  a  prey  to  the  eagle  and  the  kite.  The  pro- 
phecy of  Alcuin  was  terribly  fulfilled.  The  ini- 
quity of  the  wretched  Saxons  was  now  full,  and 
vengeance  drew  a  bloody  pen  across  the  appalling 
amount. 

And  yet  the  most  awful  part  of  such  national 
inflictions  is,  that  not  the  guilty  only  perish,  but 
the  undiscriminating  wave  of  calamity  sweeps  all 
alike  before  it,  the  innocent  with  the  wicked.  On 
the  monasteries  fell  most  heavily  the  Danish  fury. 
They  were  reputed  rich  ;  they  were  defenceless ; 
above  all,  in  them  lay  the  vital  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Scarce  one  through  all  England  escaped.  It  would 
be  sickening  to  follow  their  course ;  the  scenes  are 
of  too  uniformly  horrible  a  character.  Yet  some 
few  instances  of  Christian  heroism  flash  out  and 
call  for  eternal  honour.  The  nunnery  of  Colding- 
ham  lay  in  the  path  of  the  Danes,  and  full  well 
knew  Ebba,  the  abbess,  that  worse  than  death 
awaited  her  flock.  What  were  they  to  do  ?  Escape 
they  could  not ;  die  by  their  own  hands  they  might 
not.  She  called  the  sisterhood  together.  It  was 
after  vespers,  and  the  Danes  would  be  there  the 
next  morning.  She  said  she  knew  of  but  one 
way ;  she  would  set  them  the  example,  they  might 
follow  if  they  would.    Their  beauty  was  their  worst 
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enemy;    destroy  that  and  they  were  safe.     She 
drew  a  knife  from   under  her  robe,  and  herself 
severed  her  nose  and  Hps.     In  silence  all  followed 
her  terrible  example.    The  savage  spoiler  came  for 
his  prey;    but  when   they  looked   for   beauty,  to 
satiate  their  foul  lust,  they  found  but  hideous  and 
ghastly  figures  foul  with  blood.     Back  rushed  the 
baffled  fiends,  in  mingled  fear  and  loathing,  and 
in  their  disappointed  fury  burnt  that  noble  band 
of  immaculates  in  the  fires  of  their  own  abbey. 
Some  gallant  stands  were  made   in    Mercia  and 
East  Anglia.     Priests  and  monks  buckled  on  their 
armour,  and  went  out  to  the  battle  to  be  slain. 
Burrhed  of  Mercia  fled  to  Rome,  and  St.  Edmund 
of   East  Anglia  was  barbarously  murdered.     The 
monks  of  Croyland,   with   Prior  Toly,   went  out 
and  fought  desperately,  but  they  were  all  destroyed, 
and  the  monastery,  with  all  its  occupants,  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ashes.    Abbot  Theodore  fell  like  a 
Christian  warrior  ;  he  was  slaughtered  at  his  own 
altar,  celebrating  mass.     Of    all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Octarchy,  Wessex  alone  remained  untouched. 
Had  Alfred  but  continued  firm  and  steadfast,  as 
he  had  begun,  who  can  tell  but  it  might  have  yet 
been  spared  ?     But  even  this  great  prince  too  for 
a  while  forgot  himself.     St.  Neot's  warnings  were 
despised,   and   now   his    threatenings   were   to   be 
accomplished.      For    six  years    of    his    reign    the 
stroke  was  delayed  by  the  long-suffering  of  God. 
At  length   it  fell.     By  a  long  course   of   tyranny 
and  injustice,  and  perhaps  even  worse  crimes  (for 
these  are  hinted  at),  Alfred,  once  the  darling  of 
West  Saxony,  had  alienated  the  affections  of  his 
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people,  and  now  he  was  only  hated  and  despised. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  877  the  armies  of  the 
Danes  came  down  upon  him ;  his  subjects  de- 
serted him,  and  submitted  everywhere  to  the 
invaders ;  he  found  himself,  without  striking  a 
blow,  a  fugitive  and  an  outcast.  St.  Neot's  pro- 
phecy was  fulfilled ;  he  was  driven  for  a  time 
from  the  throne  he  had  disgraced,  and  sunk  to 
such  abject  misery,  that  at  one  time  no  one  of 
his  subjects  knew  where  he  was  or  what  had 
become  of  him. 

In  the  marshes  of  Somersetshire  lay  an  island, 
formed  by  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Thone  and 
the  Parret,  of  considerable  extent ;  a  deep  morass 
divided  it  from  the  mainland,  and  its  sides  were 
covered  with  a  low  rough  copsewood  ;  the  centre 
was  open,  and  sufficiently  large  to  find  employment 
for  a  neatherd.  No  trace  of  it  now  remains.  The 
soil  has  sunk,  the  floods  wash  over  the  whole ;  but 
to  Alfred  it  furnished  a  retreat  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  Danes.  Entirely  alone,  he  presented  himself 
at  the  neatherd's  cottage  ;  he  said  he  was  an  officer 
of  the  king's  army,  and  requested  the  shelter  of 
their  roof  till  better  times  enabled  him  to  return  to 
the  world.  Alfred's  great  error  as  king  had  been 
neglect  of  his  poorer  subjects.  With  a  singular 
aptness  of  retribution,  he  was  condemned  to  beg 
protection  from  one  of  the  very  poorest,  and  to 
receive  it  only  on  condition  of  his  performing  the 
most  menial  services  for  him.  How  hard  a  trial 
for  one  so  little  used  to  self-restraint !  And  yet  he 
bore  it  uncomplainingly  ;  and  there  was  even  worse 
in  store  for  him.    The  neatherd's  wife  one  day  left 
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him  in  charge  of  the  cakes   which   were   baking 
before  the  fire.      Alfred's  thoughts  unfortunately 
wandered  ;  his   charge   was   neglected,   the    cakes 
were  burnt.    The  old  woman  had  a  tongue,  and 
was  not  sparing  in  the  use  of  it ;  indeed  the  legend 
says   she   not  only  scolded,  but  struck  the  king; 
but  he  submitted  with  the  most  patient  resignation, 
a  sure  proof  that  he  was  returning  to  himself  again. 
After  this  trial  the  severest  part  of  Alfred's  punish- 
ment was  remitted.     He  found  means  of  commu- 
nicating with  a  few  of  his  friends  ;  his  wife  and 
children  joined  him,  and  a  small  body  of  his  fol- 
lowers.   Together  they  erected  a  fortification   in 
the  island,  and  supported  themselves  by  fishing  and 
pillaging  from  the  Danes.     Marked  as  he  had  been 
by  Heaven  from  the  first,  he  was  not  now  deserted 
in  his  affliction.    One  holy  Saint,  while  yet  in  the 
body,  had  foretold  his  downfall ;  another,  now  in 
spirit,   came    to   give    him    hopes  of    restoration. 
'^Men  have   entertained  angels  unawares."     One 
day  in  the  depth  of  winter,  his  men  being  all  out 
fishing,  he  was  sitting  reading  with  his  wife  when 
a  beggar  knocked  at  the  door,  and  entreated  charity 
for  Christ's  sake.    Their  stock  of  food  was  scanty  ; 
one  loaf  was  all,  but  Alfred  took  it,  and  breaking  it 
in  two,  with  the  words,  ''  Blessed  be  God  in  all  His 
gifts,"  he  gave  half  of  it  to  the  poor  man,  adding 
that' He  who  could  feed  five  thousand  men  with 
five  loaves  and  two  fishes  would  make  that  sufficient 
for  his  necessities.    The  beggar  departed  ;  the  king 
resumed  his  reading,  and  presently  fell  asleep.     In 
a  dream  the  holy  Cuthbert  appeared  to  him  ;  he 
was  the  poor  beggar  ;  he  had  been  sent  to  try  him 
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whether  he  was  indeed  turned  back  from  his  evil 
ways.  Nobly  had  Alfred  borne  the  trial ;  he  should 
not  lose  his  reward.  His  restoration  was  at  hand, 
and  as  a  token  that  the  vision  was  indeed  true,  a 
multitude  of  fish  should  attend  the  successful 
efforts  of  his  servants.  The  king  awoke ;  his- 
people  returned,  wondering  that,  in  spite  of  the 
cold  and  severe  frost,  their  success  had  been  so 
great.  And  the  spring  of  the  year  878  drew  on, 
and  he  had  now  been  nearly  a  year  in  exile,  and 
St.  Neot,  the  messenger  of  wrath,  came  to  confirm 
the  glad  tidings. 

Watchful  and  sleepless,  the  king  was  lying  in  his 
bed  when,  by  permission  of  the  merciful  God,  His 
servant  St.  Neot  appeared  to  him. 

"  Knowest  thou  not,"  he  said,  **  how  vain  are  the 
thoughts  of  man.  They  who  hope  in  the  Lord  shall 
take  courage  ;  they  shall  make  to  themselves  wings 
as  eagles ;  they  shall  fly  and  shall  not  faint.  Now 
therefore  up  and  be  doing,  for  thou  shait  go  forth 
to  battle  with  these  heathens,  and  the  Lord  shall 
be  with  thee,  and  they  shall  flee  before  thee.  And 
king  Guthrum  and  his  nobles  shall  be  humbled, 
and  shall  leave  their  idols  and  be  baptized.  And 
behold  I  will  go  with  thee,  and  with  power  from 
above  I  will  lead  thy  forces  to  the  battle,  and  they 
shall  be  victorious.  The  seventh  week  after  Easter 
thou  shalt  go  forth." 

In  the  meantime  the  Danes  had  been  doing  their 
work  most  fearfully.  Hinguar  and  Hubba,  like 
two  incarnate  fiends,  had  penetrated  to  Devonshire, 
sparing  neither  sex  nor  age,  pillaging,  slaying,  and 
burning  all  before  them.     Here,  however,  they  met 
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their  first  check.  St.  Edmund's  blood,  which  cried 
aloud  to  Heaven,  was  here  to  be  avenged.  Ragnar's 
fierce  sons  had  run  their  course.  The  scanty 
remnant  of  the  faithful  Saxons  were  gathered  with 
Odun,  Earl  of  Devon,  in  the  castle  of  Cynuit.  The 
place  was  without  water,  and  the  camp  of  the 
Danes  lay  round  it,  secure  of  a  bloodless  victor}'. 
Providence,  however,  had  ordered  the  issue  other- 
wise. A  fierce  sally  of  the  garrison,  in  the  grey  of 
a  March  morning,  as  desperate  as  it  was  unex- 
pected, ended  in  the  total  rout  of  the  Danish  forces. 
Hinguar  and  Hubba  were  destroyed  by  the  sword 
of  Odun,  and  the  disenchanted  raven,  now  lifeless 
and  with  drooping  wings,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  By  this  defeat,  however,  the  Danish 
power  was  not  materially  weakened.  The  whole 
authority  was  now  centred  in  the  person  of  Guth- 
rum,  who  lay  with  the  large  division  of  the  army 
on  the  Downs,  in  Wiltshire.  Fresh  hordes  were 
continually  arriving  from  the  Baltic  to  recruit  their 
losses,  and  except  from  the  spirit  the  Saxons  had 
acquired  from  the  success  in  Devonshire,  Alfred 
seemed  no  nearer  his  throne  than  he  had  been  the 
year  preceding  :  he  had  received  a  promise,  how- 
ever, and  he  believed.  And  now  Easter  was  past, 
and  his  adventurous  spirit  leading  him  to  neglect 
no  human  means  of  success,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
harper  he  visited  in  person  the  Danish  camp  at 
Ethendun.  He  played  and  sung  before  Guthrum 
himself,  and  having  made  his  observations,  retired. 
And  then  came  Whitsuntide.  "And  the  king 
rode  forth  to  Brixton,  to  Egbert's  rock  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Selwood,  and  all  Somersetshire  and 
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all  Wiltshire,  and  all  the  men  of  Hampshire  who 
had  not  fled  beyond  the  sea,  came  forth  to  meet 
him ;  and  when  they  saw  him  as  it  were  come  to 
life  again  after  so  long  eclipse,  they  were  filled  with 
unrestrainable  rapture."  For  the  tide  had  turned, 
the  favour  of  God  was  coming  back  upon  them  ;  and 
those  men  whom  we  lately  left  desponding  cowards, 
we  welcome  back  the  enthusiastic  heroes  prepared 
to  do  all  or  die.  A  refreshing  change.  Thus  he 
found  himself  once  more  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  resolved  at  once  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue. 
Humanly  speaking,  success  depended  on  the  blow 
being  struck  swiftly  and  promptly  before  the  Danes 
were  prepared  to  receive  him,  and  he  began  his 
march  immediately  in  the  second  week  in  May  878. 
The  Danes  were  still  at  Ethendun,  and  he  went 
directly  toward  them.  About  five  miles  west  of 
the  spot  where  they  lay  is  the  small  village  of  I  ley. 
Here  the  Saxons  halted  the  night  preceding  the  last 
battle,  and  Alfred  lay  there  in  his  tent,  and  again  as 
before  appeared  the  venerable  figure  of  St.  Neot. 

"  His  form  was  like  an  angel  of  God,  his  hair  was 
white  as  snow,  his  garments  glistening  and  fragrant 
of  the  odours  of  heaven  ;  he  brought  armour  with 
him,  and  thus  addressed  the  king  :  ^  Rise  up  in 
haste,  and  prepare  for  victory.  When  thou  camest 
hither  I  was  with  thee,  I  supported  thee ;  now, 
therefore,  on  the  morrow  go  forth,  thou  and  thy 
men  of  war,  to  the  fight,  and  the  Lord  shall  be  with 
you,  even  the  Lord  strong  and  mighty,  the  Lord 
mighty  in  battle,  who  giveth  victory  to  kings.  And 
behold  I  go  before  you  to  the  battle,  and  thy 
enemies   shall  fall  by  thy  arm  before  mine  eyes, 
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and  thou  shalt  smite  them  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword/  " 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  high  range  of  hills 
which  rise  from  the  valley  of  the  Avon  lay  the 
camp  of  the  Danes ;  so  rapid,  so  energetic  had 
been  Alfred's  movements,  that  he  himself  brought 
the  tidings  of  his  rising,  and  no  hint  of  danger  had 
reached  them  to  disturb  their  quiet.  There  lay  the 
vast  army  wrapped  in  negligent  repose.  The  morn- 
ing mist  hung  like  a  dull  heavy  curtain  over  the 
camp.  The  damp  pennons  drooped  upon  their 
staffs.  The  drowsy  sentinels  were  slumbering  at 
their  posts.  Not  a  watch-dog  barked,  not  a  note 
of  alarm  was  given,  while  troop  after  troop  of  the 
Saxons  defiled  silently  over  the  brow  of  the  hill 
and  took  their  station  on  the  summit  of  the  slope. 
Foremost  rode  King  Alfred;  his  small  army  was 
now  all  disposed  for  the  charge,  and  he  briefly  and 
impressively  addressed  them.  "  Heavily,"  he  said, 
*'  has  the  scourge  of  God  fallen  on  us  for  our  sins. 
Our  homes  are  desolate,  our  fields  wasted,  our  holy 
places  are  destroyed,  our  priests  are  fled,  and  the 
hands  of  these  heathen  hounds  run  red  with  the 
blood  of  our  dearest  kinsmen.  We  have  suffered, 
we  have  been  forgiven.  The  day  of  retribution  is 
come.  We  alone  remain  of  all  the  armies  of  West 
Saxony  ;  but  we  are  not  alone,  for  God  is  with  us. 
He  has  said,  and  will  He  not  perform  ?  This  day 
shall  the  heathen  be  delivered  into  your  hands. 
On  now,  therefore,  ye  servants  of  the  Most  High  ! 
For  your  God  and  for  your  country,  for  your 
hearths  and  for  your  homes,  fall  on  and  spare 
not ! "     A  thousand  voices  rent   the   sky—'*  The 
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Lord  shall  give  strength  to  His  people.  Blessed  be 
God."  A  thousand  swords  flashed  back  the  red 
rays  of  the  rising  sun.  The  mist  rolled  off; 
streamed  out  proudly  the  royal  standard  in  the 
morning  breeze,  and  down  like  a  mountain  torrent 
crashed  the  Saxons  on  their  foe.  At  that  first  awful 
shout  each  slumbering  Dane  had  started  into  life 
in  terrified  surprise.  At  the  first  fierce  rush  they 
fled  in  panic  and  fell  in  heaps  under  the  sword  of 
the  destroyer ;  yet  among  their  vast  hosts  Alfred's 
army  was  but  as  a  small  river  to  the  broad  ocean, 
and  their  scattered  bands  soon  rallied  with  despe- 
rate fury.  Hell  sent  her  spirits  to  their  aid,  the 
Yotuns  came  flashing  through  the  air,  and  Loki 
rode  upon  his  dragon  steed  and  fought  for  Guth- 
rum,  and  backwards  and  forwards  swayed  the  tide 
of  the  battle. 

What  awful  figure  is  that  which  has  seized  King 
Alfred's  standard,  and  waves  the  Saxons  on  with 
majestic  hand?  Aslauga's  demons  knew  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Mighty  One,  and  fled  back  howling  to 
their  icy  prisons.  Terror  struck  their  weapons 
from  the  hands  of  the  Pagans  ;  they  dared  not  look 
on  him,  but  fled  on  every  side.  None  saw  him 
come,  none  save  Alfred  knew  whence  he  was  ;  but 
there  stood  Neot  once  more  upon  a  field  of  battle 
in  the  same  terrific  majesty  as  the  king  before  had 
seen  him.  High  he  waved  the  royal  standard, 
marshalling  the  Saxons  on  to  victory.  Fierce  and 
fast  they  followed  on  their  fainting  foe,  and  gave 
no  quarter.  The  measure  they  had  dealt  to  others 
was  now  dealt  to  them.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
lay  dead,  but  still  pressed  on  that  fearful  standard- 
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bearer,  and  thousands  were  yet  to  fall.  And  the  sun 
rolled  on  to  the  west  through  that  long  May  day, 
and  made  no  comment.  It  went  down,  and  that 
terrible  carnage  had  not  ceased  which  has  left  so 
imperishable  a  record  in  the  memory  of  the  Wilt- 
shire peasant,  that  none  ever  now  pass  Slaughter- 
ford  without  a  shudder  and  a  prayer.  Never  again 
was  Neot  seen  on  earth. 

A  merry  peal  rang  out  from  the  bells  of  Wed- 
more,^  and  fast  came  crowding  in  the  people  from 
all  the  country  round ;  for  this  was  the  glad  day 
when  God's  servants  in  all  the  earth  meet  together 
to  acknowledge  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  Trinity, 
and  to  offer  prayers  for  the  defence  of  the  true 
faith  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  for  ever  and  ever. 
And  this  day,  too,  in  England  were  to  be  offered 
public  thanksgivings  to  God  for  its  great  deliverance 
from  the  heathen.  Scattered  on  the  plain  before 
the  town  lay  the  tents  of  the  Saxon  army,  and 
smiled  in  the  bright  sunshine  ;  and  banners  were 
waving,  and  all  were  dressed  in  holiday  array  and 
looked  blithe  and  happy.  Nature  had  dressed  her- 
self in  her  gayest  suit,  the  earth  looked  greener,  the 
birds  carolled  more  lively ;  all  creation  seemed  to 
have  joined  together  in  one  glad  tribute  of  thanks- 
giving. The  great  Church  was  thronged  with 
people,  knights  and  earls,  and  all  the  chivalry  of 
West  Saxony  were  gathered  in  the  aisles  for  the 
festival,  and  to  witness  the  great  offering  which  was 
to  be  made  there  that  day.     Priests  and  Bishops,  so 

1  There  is  reason  to  think  Westminster  is  the  place  intended  by  this 
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long  lain  in  hiding-places  for  fear  of  the  Danes,  had 
come  forth  again,  and  now  stood  in  their  white 
robes  before  the  altar.  Breathless  were  they  all 
with  expectation,  as  the  great  west  door  rolled  back 
and  the  procession  appeared.  Two  and  two,  with 
slow  and  solemn  step,  a  long  row  of  men  whose 
garb  announced  them  candidates  for  holy  baptism, 
advanced  towards  the  font.  King  Alfred  leading 
them;  and  every  heart  beat  high,  and  every  eye 
was  fixed  on  that  downcast  man  who  walked  hand 
in  hand  with  him.  There  was  not  one  of  them  who 
knew  not  the  fierce  monarch  of  the  Danes,  whose 
ear  had  not  tingled  at  the  name  of  Guthrum.  His 
head  was  bare  ;  the  raven  plume,  so  fearfully 
familiar  amidst  scenes  of  slaughter  and  desolation, 
no  longer  waved  over  that  princely  forehead ;  the 
eye  that  had  flashed  forth  lightning  fires  now 
beamed  with  the  mild  light  of  penitence  and  hope. 
Thirty  of  Norway's  boldest  sons  attended  him,  with 
like  demeanour  of  submission,  and  the  whole  train 
arranged  themselves  round  the  font,  and  knelt  and 
prayed.  Then,  from  beside*  the  high  altar,  rose  the 
noble  Bishop  Wulfhen,  and  swept  majestically  down 
the  aisle,  through  the  wondering  multitude,  until 
he  reached  the  kneeling  group.  With  stately  step 
he  passed  within  the  circle  and  stood  beside  the 
font,  while  with  one  consent  these  haughty  warriors 
forswore  their  gods  and  made  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Alfred  stood  sponsor  for  the  king, 
and  the  bishop  sprinkled  him  with  the  water  of 
purification,  and  signed  him  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  he  rose  up  from  the  ground,  Guthrum 
no  longer,  but  Christian  Athelstan.    Athelstan,  of 
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all  names  the  dearest  to  Alfred,  as  that  which  had 
once  belonged  to  his  deliverer,  now  he  chose  for 
his  reconciled  enemy,  in  the  hope  it  might  bring  a 
blessing  on  him.  In  like  manner  the  thirty  war- 
riors were  admitted  into  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  then  all  turned  and  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
England's  sovereign ;  Danes  and  Saxons  joined  in 
Christian  brotherhood,  swore  eternal  peace,  and 
loud  pealed  the  organ  at  that  joyful  sight,  and 
from  all  the  multitude  assembled  swelled  up  with 
one  consent  to  the  everlasting  God  a  hymn  of 
gratitude  and  joy. 


7. 


A  LEGEND  OF 

ST.   BARTHOLOMEW 

HERMIT    AT    FARNE,    A.D.     I  1 93 

Any  one  who  reads  the  Prophets  will  see  that, 
while  all  that  relates  to  the  humiliation  of  our  most 
blessed  Lord  is  most  literally  fulfilled,  the  accom- 
plishment of  those  prophecies  which  foretell  the 
external  glories  of  His  Church  is  a  matter  of  faith. 
Where  is  the  kingdom  of  peace,  of  justice  and 
righteousness  which  was  to  trample  upon  the 
oppressor  and  the  warrior  ?  The  Church  is  all  this 
imperfectly,  and  in  tendency ;  the  wickedness  of 
man  has  spoilt  for  a  time  the  work  of  God.  But 
notwithstanding  all  this  misery,  the  prophecies  of 
Christ's  kingdom  have  found  a  more  complete 
accomplishment  in  Christ's  Saints,  who  have  all 
been  peaceful,  compassionate  and  zealous  for  jus- 
tice. Kings  and  warriors  have  literally  bowed  down 
before  the  Saints  who  have  taken  up  against  them 
the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the  widow.  And  so  it 
may  be  also  that  other  parts  of  prophecy,  which 
are  commonly  interpreted  figuratively,  have  re- 
ceived  in    a    measure    a    literal    fulfilment.      For 

instance,  those   parts  of  scripture  which  relate  to 
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the  animal  creation  may  have  been  fulfilled  much 
more  literally  than  is  commonly  supposed,  in  some 
of  Christ's  hidden  Saints  who  have  given  up  all  for 
His  sake.  In  proportion  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  has  filled  the  earth,  so  also  may  Christ's  little 
ones  have  walked  unharmed  among  beasts  of  prey, 
or  by  their  gentleness  won  to  their  sides  the  shyest 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest  or  the  rock.  If 
Christ's  servants  have  for  His  sake  dwelt  in  '^  the 
habitation  of  dragons  and  the  court  for  owls/'^ 
where  '^  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  meet  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  island,"  2  what  wonder  if  "  the  beasts 
of  the  field  have  honoured  them,  the  dragons  and 
the  owls,"  "  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern."  3  He 
who  dwells  for  Christ's  sake  in  the  desert,  "  where 
the  satyrs  cry  unto  their  fellows,"  in  the  dry  places 
where  he  seeks  rest  who  can  find  none,  must  not  be 
surprised  if  he  sees  strange  shapes  and  hears  start- 
ling sounds.  And  many  of  the  w^ords  and  actions 
of  our  blessed  Lord  seem  to  show  that  it  is  danger- 
ous to  pronounce  too  soon  that  the  language  of 
scripture  is  figurative,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
show  such  a  strange  connection  between  evil  spirits 
and  the  animal  creation,  that  power  over  the  one 
would  seem  to  imply  a  power  over  the  other. 
During  those  wonderful  days  which  He  spent  in  the 
wilderness.  He  was  with  the  wild  beasts  as  well  as 
with  devils.  He  saw  Satan  fall  like  lightning  from 
heaven,  and  with  His  leave  beings  who  had  once 
been  angels  entered  into  the  filthiest  of  beasts.  So 
also  the  eyes  of  His  Saints  may  have  been  opened 


^  Isa.  xxxiv.  13,  14.  2  Isa.  xiii.  21,  22.         *  Isa.  xxxiv.  11. 
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to  see  the  shame  of  the  fallen  archangel ;  and  what 
wonder  if  under  shapeless  and  uncouth  forms  he 
strives  to  scare  from  his  knees  the  Saint  whose 
prayers  and  fasts  abridge  his  usurped  dominion. 

So  also  other  prophecies  connected  with  the 
opening  of  the  invisible  world  upon  the  Saints, 
may  have  been  more  literally  fulfilled  than  is  com- 
monly believed.  It  has  been  foretold  that  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Church  should  prophesy,  that 
the  young  men  should  see  visions  and  the  old  men 
dream  dreams ;  we  need  not  therefore  be  startled 
at  meeting  with  such  things  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tendom in  any  age.  It  is  true  indeed  that  from  the 
moment  that  our  blessed  Lord  disappeared  from  the 
sight  of  the  disciples,  that  became  an  object  of 
faith  which  before  had  been  seen  and  handled,  even 
the  glorified  body  of  Him  who  is  at  the  right  hand 
of  God  ;  yet  we  know  that  He  has  been  pleased  to 
show  Himself  in  the  reality  of  that  body  to  His 
apostles  St.  Paul  and  St.  John.  Nay,  one  day  every 
eye  shall  see  Him  ;  there  is  therefore  nothing  con- 
trary to  faith  in  supposing  that  even  He  may  have 
appeared  in  visions  to  His  Saints. 

All  these  openings  of  the  invisible  world,  whether 
of  good  or  of  evil  beings,  are  of  course  subject  to 
the  present  imperfection  of  our  nature,  and  yet  this 
does  not  interfere  with  the  reality  of  them.  Our 
notions  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity  are  most  dark 
and  imperfect,  embodied  in  human  words  and 
human  ideas,  and  yet  this  does  not  prevent  there 
being  in  them  a  truth  real  and  objective,  which  we 
know  can  be  as  little  the  creation  of  our  mind  as 
material  things  which  we  see  and  touch.    So  again 
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there  have  been  false  Christs  and  false  teachers,  yet 
there  is  also  the  One   True  Christ  with   the  holy 
Doctors  of  the  Church.    The  visions  seen  and  the 
voices  heard  by  the  Saints  are  expressed  in  terms, 
so  to  speak,  of  Time  and  Space  to  which  we  are  at 
present  bound,  so  that  it  is  often  hard  to  distinguish 
them   from    the   phantoms   of    imagination.      The 
clear    spiritual    vision   which    the    Saints    possess 
habitually,  may  enable  them  to   discern  heavenly 
things  so  vividly  that  their  meditations  may  some- 
times take  the  nature  of  ecstasy,  without  its  being 
possible  to  fix  the  exact  limits  where  contemplation 
ends  and  vision  begins.     Again,  noises  are  heard  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  which  are  drowned  in  the 
busy  hum  of  day,  and  they  may  have  been  mis- 
taken for  supernatural  sounds ;  the  chill  night  air 
may  have  cramped  the  limbs  of  a  Saint  as  he  knelt 
on  the  cold  stones  before  an  altar,  and  he  may  have 
attributed  it  to  the  agency  of  the  wicked  one.     He 
may  in  these  instances  have  been  sometimes  right 
and  at  other  times  wrong,  but  it  would  be  foolish 
and  faithless  to  reject  at  once  the  notion  that  the 
devil  had  troubled  a  Saint  at  his  prayers.     Here  at 
least  we   cannot   weigh  our  enlightened  experience 
against  the  testimony  of  a  superstitious  monk  in  a 
benighted   age,   for   what   experience   have   we   of 
nights  spent  on  the  cold  ground  in  prayer  ?    As 
well  might  the  Indian  prince  urge  the  experience  of 
his  tender  limbs  against  the  facts  that  the  hardy 
Englishman  ever  has  to  bear  the  pinching  of  ice 
and  snow.     Again,  let  no  one  trouble  himself  about 
the  danger  of  fanaticism ;   these  are  not  practical 
questions  to  us  ;  when  we  have  hermits  and  monks 
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amongst  us,  then  let  us  begin  to  be  anxious  about 
drawing  the  line  between  false  visions  and  true. 

All  this  is  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  life  of  a 
Saint  which  contains  in  it  many  startling  and  even 
grotesque  stories,  which  yet  rest  on  contemporary 
authority.  No  flaw  is  to  be  found  in  dates,^  and 
many  personages  flit  across  the  wild  scene  who 
appear  elsewhere  as  real  beings  of  flesh  and  blood 
in  the  pages  of  history.  The  Life  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew is  written  by  a  monk,  who  mentions  several 
persons  from  whom  he  had  heard  what  he  relates, 
and  who  had  got  their  intelligence  from  the  lips 
of  the  Saint  himself.  The  stories  rest  on  various 
authorities,  some  on  the  testimony  of  the  rude 
fishermen  who  lived  on  his  island,  others  on  that 
of  his  friends  ;  but  it  is  time  that  the  reader  should 
judge  for  himself. 

^  The  date  of  St.  Bartholomew's  death  is  remarkably  fixed  by  the 
circumstance  mentioned  in  his  Life,  that  he  died  in  a  year  on  which  the 
Feast  of  St.  John  Baptist  was  on  the  seventh  Thursday  after  Ascen- 
sion-day, which  must  therefore  have  fallen  on  the  6th  of  May,  and 
Easter  on  the  28th  of  March.  This  only  happened  twice  in  the 
twelfth  century,  viz.,  in  1182  and  1193.  Thus  far  the  Bollandists  :  but 
the  date  is  still  further  fixed  to  1193  by  the  fact  that  he  was  forty-two 
years  and  six  months  in  the  island  of  Fame  ;  now,  if  he  had  died  in 
1 182,  he  would  have  left  Durham  in  1140,  which  cannot  be,  as  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  he  quitted  the  monastery  under  Prior  Laurence, 
who  did  not  succeed  to  the  office  till  1 149.  There  is  a  manuscript  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  in  which  the  Life  of  the  Saint  is  inscribed  by  the 
author  to  Bertram,  Prior  of  Durham.  This  proves  that  the  Life  was 
written  under  the  very  Prior  in  whose  time  the  Saint  died.  The  same 
manuscript  gives  the  name  of  the  author  at  full  length,  and  verifies  the 
conjecture  of  the  Bollandists  that  it  was  Galfridus. 
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BROTHER  BARTHOLOMEW  IN  THE  WORLD 

Among  the  hermits  of  the  twelfth  century,  Bar- 
tholomew is  a  remarkable  personage  ;  his  character 
stands  out   clear  and  distinct  amidst  the  strange 
tales  told  about  him,  one  not  unvarying.    We  may 
feel  startled  and  disgusted  that  such  a  figure  with 
an  ill  smell  of  goat-skins  should  come  betwixt  the 
wind  and  our  nobility ;  but,  turn  away  as  we  will, 
there  he  still   stands  to   reproach   our   sloth   and 
luxury,   the  genuine   product  of   an  age  of  faith. 
He  was  not  always  St.  Bartholomew ;  his  parents, 
whose  condition  is  unknown,  gave  him  the  name  of 
Tosti.     He  was  born  at  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.    The  north  of 
England,  in  the  reign  of  our  early  Norman  kings, 
was  the   stronghold  of  all  that  was   Saxon;   this 
circumstance,  as  well  as  his  name,  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  he  was  of  old  English  blood  ;  but  his 
companions  laughed    at  the  quaint  sound  of  the 
Saxon  boy's  name,  and  his  parents  changed  it  for 
the  Norman  name  of  William.    In  his  boyhood  and 
youth  he  was  of  a  wild  and  stubborn  character, 
brought  on  probably  by  the  jests  of  his  playfellows, 
and  he  cared  but  little  about  spiritual  things.     Our 
blessed  Lord,  however,  did  not  leave  him  without 
warning.     One  night  he  dreamed  that  he  was  in  a 
place   of  surpassing  beauty,   and  that  there   rose 
before  him  an  intense  light  like  a  cloud  of  dazzling 
white  or  the  dawn  of  a  beautiful  day.    As  he  gazed 
on  its  splendour  he  saw  our  blessed  Lord  standing 
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on  high,  and  near  Him  Mary  His  mother,  and  the 
apostles  Peter  and  John.  Then  the  blessed  Virgin 
looked  upon  him  with  a  sweet  countenance,  and 
bade  the  apostles  lead  him  to  her.  When  he  stood 
before  her  who  was  called  by  Christ  the  mother  of 
His  beloved  disciple,  and  who  is  the  mother  of  all 
whom  He  has  loved  eternally,  then  with  a  sweet 
voice  she  said  to  him,  Follow  thou  the  steps  of  my 
Son,  that  He  may  have  pity  on  thee,  and  pray 
humbly  to  Him  who  is  merciful.  Then  William 
fell  on  his  face  and  cried  three  times.  Lord  Jesus, 
have  mercy  upon  me ;  and  the  Lord  lifted  up  His 
hand  and  blessed  him.  Twice  did  this  vision  appear 
to  him  in  his  sleep,  and  once  when  he  was  awake ; 
but  great  as  was  the  impression  made  upon  his 
mind,  it  bore  no  open  fruit  till  many  years  after. 
Instead  of  seeking  quiet  in  the  bosom  of  a  monas- 
tery, his  spirit  was  still  restless  and  untamed.  He 
left  his  country,  and  in  quest  of  adventures  went 
into  Norway,  then  the  refuge  of  many  discontented 
spirits  of  Saxon  blood.^  He  had  not  long  been 
there,  however,  when  he  put  himself  under  the 
direction  of  a  priest  of  the  country,  and  made  such 
spiritual  progress  under  him  that  the  Bishop  of  the 
place  ordained  him  priest.  Still  there  was  much 
in  him  to  subdue  ;  his  spirit  was  one  which  delighted 
to  wrestle  with  the  storms  which  howl  through  the 
forests  of  those  savage  regions,  and  his  curiosity 
was  roused  by  the  dark  superstitions  which  lingered 
among  them.  He  was  once  walking  with  a  youth, 
who  suddenly  exclaimed  that  he  saw  an  evil  spirit. 

*  Simeon  Dunelm.  in.  ann.  1074.     The  same  authority  states  that 
English  priests  were  in  great  request  in  Norway. 
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Friend,  I  would  fain  see  him,  was  the  answer  of  the 
priest.  The  youth  said,  Put  thy  feet  upon  mine, 
that  thou  touch  not  the  ground,  and  thou  shalt  see 
him  not  only  now  but  always.  Then  William  laughed 
aloud  when  he  thought  of  the  strange  companion 
which  his  friend  wished  to  provide  for  him.  He 
afterwards  used  to  relate  that  he  bethought  himself 
just  in  time  that  his  faith  would  be  in  danger,  if  he,  a 
Christian  priest,  had  an  evil  spirit  ever  before  his  eyes. 
This  seems  to  have  contributed  to  sober  his  mind, 
and  he  began  to  think  of  settling  in  life,  as  it  is  called. 
The  marriage  of  priests,  though  forbidden  by  the 
canons,  was  not  then  so  uncommon  as  it  afterwards 
became  ;  and  he  cast  his  eyes  on  one  of  the  fair 
damsels  of  Norway.  The  maiden  smiled  upon  him, 
and  the  father  favoured  his  suit,  but  Christ  had 
other  views  for  His  servant,  and  from  some  un- 
known cause  he  left  Norway  unmarried. 

Three  years  had  passed  over  him  since  he  quitted 
his  native  country,  and  he  came  back  to  it  a  priest 
and  an  altered  man  ;  and  almost  as  soon  as  he  had 
landed  in  England,  he  for  a  few  days  officiated  in 
a  Church  in  Northumberland.  Still,  however,  he 
had  not  found  his  place  in  Christ's  kingdom  ;  the 
vision  with  which  his  Lord  had  favoured  him  in 
his  youth  rushed  upon  his  mind.  This  seemed  to 
mark  him  out  for  some  extraordinary  mode  of  life, 
and  with  the  energy  which  ever  characterised  him, 
he  at  once  set  out  for  Durham,  where  he  entered 
as  a  novice  the  Cathedral  monastery.  Here  when 
with  his  newly -shaven  head  and  his  Benedic- 
tine habit,  he  entered  the  Church  with  the  rest  of 
the  novices,  and,  as  was  the  custom  at  Durham, 
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prostrated  himself  before  the  high  altar,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  figure  on  the  crucifix  stretched  out  its 
arms   to   welcome   this  new  soldier  of  the  cross. 
The  name  which  he  took  in  religion  was  Bartho- 
lomew, after  the  holy  Apostle ;  and  he  soon  won 
the  hearts  of  the  brethren  by  the  gentleness  which 
now  appeared  in  his  character,  and  by  his  fervour 
at  the  divine  office.     He  had  remained  for  a  year 
in  the  monastery,  training  up  his  soul  to  obedience 
and  humility,  when  he  was  called  away  to  another 
and  a  sterner  scene.     St.  Cuthbert  appeared  to  him 
one  night  in  a  dream,  and  bade  him  go  to  the  island 
of  Fame  to  lead  the  life  of  a  hermit.     Next  morn- 
ing he  inquired  of  the  brethren. where  this  island 
lay,  for  he  had  never  heard  of  it.     He  then  went  to 
Prior  Laurence,  and  begged  for  leave  to  quit  the 
monastery,  to  live  henceforth  on  that  spot  where 
St.  Cuthbert  lived  and  died.    The  good  Prior  shook 
his  head  ;  a  hermit's  life  was  not  one  for  a  novice, 
nor  was  Fame  so  pleasant  an  abode  as  one  who 
had  never  seen  it  might  fancy.     Brother  Bartho- 
lomew's earnestness,  however,  at  length  prevailed  ; 
and  with  the  Prior's  leave  and  the  prayers  of  the 
convent,  he  set   out  for  his   new  abode  early  in 
December  1151,  and  in  the  first  week  of  Advent. 

II 

OF  THE  ISLE   IN  WHICH   BROTHER   BARTHOLOMEW 

LIVED 

If  ever  monks  had  a  prospect  of  happiness,  it  was 
the  monks  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Cuthbert  at  Durham. 
The  lazy  old  canons  had  been  expelled  and  pro- 
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vided  for  elsewhere  to  make  room  for  them,  and 
the  discipline  of  their  monastery  was  at  its  height 
under  a  holy  and  learned  Prior.  The  munificence 
of  kings  and  bishops  had  placed  them  above  secular 
cares  ;  streams  were  bridged  over,  mills  erected,  and 
fishponds  dug  for  their  sole  use.^  Villages  were 
assigned  to  them,^  where  dwelt  forty  merchants  to 
supply  their  wants,  free  of  all  the  customs  and  tolls 
paid  to  the  Bishop.  Splendid  buildings  were  rising 
about  them  on  every  side,  and  their  chapter-house 
had  been  but  lately  finished  for  their  use.^  Their 
altars  blazed  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  on  the  high 
altar  was  a  famous  crucifix,  adorned  with  gems 
by  William  the  .Conqueror.  A  greater  contrast 
to  this  religious  house  than  Bartholomew's  new 
dwelling-place  can  hardly  be  conceived.  The 
island  of  Fame*  is  described  as  a  circle  of  solid 
rock,  the  top  of  which  is  thinly  strewn  over  with  a 
layer  of  barren  soil.  On  its  south  side  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  channel  of  about  two  miles  in  breadth 
from  the  shore  ;  to  the  east  and  west  a  belt  of  rocks 
protect  it  from  the  fury  of  the  sea,  while  on  the 
north  it  lies  open  to  the  whole  force  of  the  waves, 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  lies  like  the  broken  and 
defenceless  hull  of  a  shipwrecked  vessel.  Some- 
times when  the  tide  rises  higher  than  usual,  and 
the  wild  storms  of  that  rugged  coast  come  in  to  its 
aid,  the  waves  make  an  inroad  on  the  land,  and  the 

1  See,  for  instance,  the  account  of  Ralph  Flambard's  works,  Anglia 

Sac.  p.  708. 

2  Cart.  ap.  Dugdale,  vol.  i.  p.  237. 

'  Anglia  Sac.  vol.  i.  709. 

*  This  account  applies  only  to  the  times  of  Galfridus. 
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salt  foam  is  blown  over  the  whole  island,  wetting 
the  shivering  inhabitant  to  the  skin,  and  penetrat- 
ing the  crevices  of  his  habitation.     Near  the  shelving 
beach  which  formed  the  landing-place  was  a  low 
hut  of  unhewn  stone  and  turf,  built  by  St.  Cuthbert. 
A  narrow  path  leads  up  through  the  rock  into  St. 
Cuthbert's  chapel;  it  was  situated  in  a  hollow  so 
shut  in  on  all  sides  by  walls  of  naked  rock  that 
nothing  could  be  seen  from  thence  of   the  wide 
waste  of  waters  around,  or  of  the  landward  pros- 
pect on  the  other  side.     St.  Cuthbert  was  said  by 
his  own  labour  to  have  deepened  the  hollow^,  so 
that  when  he  knelt  in  prayer  he  could  see  nothing 
but  the  blue  sky,  bright  with  stars,  far  over  his  head, 
or  resting  with  its  lowering  clouds  on  the  edge  of 
this  rocky  chamber.     Here  also  by  his  prayers  a 
clear  stream  gushed  from  the  hard  rock,  according 
to  the  promise  of  the   Lord  that   He  would  give 
waters  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  it  should  spring 
forth  to  give  drink  to  His  people,  to  His  chosen. 
Rough  as  was  the  material  of  which  the  island  was 
formed,  two  springs  welled  from  the  depths  of  the 
rock,  to   which   the   sailors   often   came   to   water 
their  ships ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
natural    production    on   the   spot  which   could   be 
obtained   without    toil.      This   unpromising    place 
was  not  likely  to  attract  inhabitants  or  visitors,  and 
pirates,  sailors,  and  fishermen  seem  to  have  been 
its  chief  occasional  inmates. 

Besides  the  drawbacks  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, the  place  had  an  ill  name,  which  would  of 
itself  have  kept  it  lonely.  It  was  said  by  the  people 
of  the  country  to  be  haunted.    The  islets  around  it 
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were  especially  said  to  be  the  habitation  of  demons, 
and  no  fisherman  would  have  dared  to  moor  his 
skiff  to  them  after  nightfall.    On  one  islet  all  ship- 
wrecked mariners  were  buried,  and  there,  above 
all,  the  howls  of  evil  spirits  were  said  to  have  been 
heard  mingling  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  blasts 
which  swept  over  the  long  grass  upon  their  graves. 
Here  also,  amidst  the  fantastic  wreaths  of  mist,  the 
fishermen  used  to  see  strange  figures  clad  in  the 
hoods  of  monks,  and  with  long  beards  pendent 
from  their  foul  features,  riding  on  goats  and  bran- 
dishing spears  among  the  tombs,  till  crosses  were 
planted  in  the  sand  all  round  the   spot,  and  the 
demons,  as  soon  as  they  saw  them,  flitted  around  and 
wheeled  away  into  the  darkness.     It  is  hard  to  say 
why  demons  should  be  supposed  to   haunt  the 
graves  of  Christian  mariners,  but  there  were  other 
and  better  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  hermits  of 
St.  Cuthberfs  isle  were  disturbed  in  their  devotions 
by  evil  spirits.     Christian  corpses  were  more  likely 
to  scare  away  than  to  invite  devils  ;  but  Satan  would 
have  an  object  in  frightening  away  the  Saint  whose 
prayers  were  a  thorn  in  his  side.     "  He  who,''  says 
the  old  monk  whose  narrative  we  follow,  "  is  led  by 
the  Spirit  into  this  wilderness  must  of  necessity  be 
tempted  by  the  devil,  and  either  practise  himself  in 
virtue,  or  quit  this  place  which  is  made  for  virtue." 
The  advance  of  Christianity  had  scared  away  the 
evil  one,  so  that  he  hid  himself  in  these  lonely  islets, 
as  he  had  retired   into  the  sandy  deserts  of  the 
Thebais,  to  the  wonderful  rock  of  St.  Michael  in 
Normandy,  or  the  shaggy  wood  from  the  depths 
of  which  he  was  driven  by  St.  Seine. 
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HOW  BARTHOLOMEV^  LIVED   IN   HIS   HERMITAGE 

Bartholomew  did   not  find  himself  alone  in   his 
new  abode ;  a  monk  named  Ebwin  had  established 
himself   there  before  him.     He  had  probably  also 
belonged  to  the  convent  of  Durham,  the  authori- 
ties of  which  were  still  the  spiritual  superiors  of  the 
hermits  of  Fame.     From  this  person  the  new  in- 
mate obtained  by  no  means  a  hearty  welcome ;  he 
was  so  much  of  a  hermit  that  he  would  have  no 
one  to  share  his  solitude,  not  even  another  hermit. 
Very  few  men  can  bear  to  be  alone ;  and  without 
a  special  vocation,  none  should  make  the  attempt. 
Even  our  blessed  Lord  did  not  go  into  the  wilder- 
ness without  being  led  thither  by  the  Spirit.     Many 
men  however,  from  fanaticism,  and  wilfulness,  or 
because  their  temper   has  been  soured  by  the  ill- 
treatment  of  the   world,  have    lived   and   died   in 
solitude.    This  is  one  of  the  strange  freaks  of  ill- 
guided  human  nature,  and  can  only  be  distinguished 
from  religious  loveliness  by  its  fruits.     Ebwin  could 
live  alone,  but  he  could  not  bear  to  have  a  rival  in 
his  loneliness.     He  troubled  Bartholomew's  peace 
by  bitter  taunts,  intending  to  tease  him  into  anger, 
or  to  scare  him  away  altogether.      He  however 
failed  in  his  object;  a  few  years  before  he  might 
have  succeeded,  but  Bartholomew  had  learned  to 
discipline  himself  to  patience  and  meekness  in  the 
monastery  of   Durham.      His    patient    endurance 
wore  out  the  obstinacy  of  his  companion;    the 
island  could  well  have  supported  both,  but  Ebwin 
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did  not  love  partnership,  and  fairly  quitted  Fame, 
leaving  him  alone. 

The  reader  probably  is  curious  to  know  what 
the  brother  Bartholomew  could  find  to  do  in  his 
new  abode.  The  question,  however,  is  easily  an- 
swered ;  he  had  as  much  to  do  as  any  labourer 
who  has  to  work  for  his  daily  bread.  He  had  a 
cow  to  tend,  and  a  field  which  must  be  dug  and 
be  sown  with  barley,  and  his  crops  were  to  be 
reaped,  and  gathered  in  when  the  harvest  time  came 
round.  A  strange  labourer  indeed  he  was  with  his 
monkish  mantle,  over  which  was  thrown  a  rough 
and  sleeveless  cloak  lined  with  shaggy  skin  !  When 
he  laid  down  the  spade  or  the  reaping-hook,  his 
labours  were  not  over ;  he  had  a  boat  in  which  he 
wrestled  with  the  wild  waves  which  run  violently 
among  the  islets  and  rocks  along  the  coast,  or 
paddled  over  the  smooth  sea  where  it  lay  bright 
and  glittering  beneath  the  summer  sun.  Thus  he 
was  fisherman,  grazier,  and  labourer  all  at  once ; 
and  as  will  appear  by-and-by,  he  combined  the 
office  of  pilot  as  well.  But  whatever  he  was  doing, 
the  wind  might  drive  the  rain  and  the  spray,  and 
the  sun  might  shed  its  burning  beams  upon  his 
head,  which  was  never  covered  by  cowl  or  cap. 
This,  however,  was  but  his  external  employment. 
There  are  wonders  in  the  spiritual  world  of  which 
men  unused  to  meditation  have  no  conception,  and 
which  are  to  be  the  employment  of  the  blessed  in 
heaven.  Even  on  earth  the  holy  doctors  have 
spent  their  lives  in  drawing  them  out  in  words; 
the  cherubim  desire  to  look  into  them;  no  one 
then  need  be  surprised  if  a  hermit  could  find  occu- 
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pation  in  wondering  at  such  mysteries  as  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  all  the  events  involved  in  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Lord.  Every  day  he  offered  up  the 
immaculate  Lamb  in  sacrifice  to  His  Father  on 
the  altar  of  St.  Cuthbert's  oratory.  All  day  long, 
whatever  he  was  doing,  and  a  great  part  of  every 
night,  he  was  either  singing  the  psalms  of  David 
or  kneeling  in  intercessory  prayer.  The  words  of 
the  psalms  were  sweeter  than  honey  to  his  throat, 
and  he  felt  them  burning  in  his  heart  the  more  he 
repeated  them,  so  that  he  said  the  whole  psalter 
every  day  once,  twice,  or  even  three  times. 

While  he  was  thus  striving  to  have  his  conversa- 
tion in  heaven,  he  took  care  to  take  up  his  cross 
with  Christ,  lest  his  thoughts  should  degenerate 
into  a  luxurious  self-contemplation.  He  who  suf- 
fers with  his  Lord  feels  quite  sure  of  the  reality 
of  heaven,  and  Bartholomew  bearing  his  cross 
over  the  rugged  stones  of  Fame  sympathised,  so 
to  speak,  with  Him  who  was  dead  and  is  alive,  in 
a  way  which  few  can  understand.  A  rough  shirt 
of  hair  was  worn  by  him  next  to  his  skin  ;  the  few 
hours  which  he  could  spare  from  psalmody  and 
prayer  during  the  night,  were  spent  upon  a  pallet 
from  which  the  hardiest  of  the  world's  soldiers 
would  have  shrunk.  It  was  simply  a  few  bed- 
coverings  thrown  upon  a  hurdle ;  surely  no  very 
loud  alarm  would  be  needed  to  rouse  a  man  from 
such  a  bed  as  this.  Long  fasts  and  a  perpetual 
abstinence  from  meat  subdued  his  body  to  his 
soul ;  for  the  first  few  years  of  his  sojourn  on  the 
island  he  used  to  eat  the  fish  which  he  had  caught 
by  his  own  labour,  but  he  afterwards  gave  up  even 
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this  poor  indulgence.  Prayer  and  fasting  are  the 
weapons  appointed  by  our  blessed  Lord  to  subdue 
every  kind  of  evil  spirit.  He  Himself,  though 
clothed  in  the  flesh  that  had  sinned,  was  invincible, 
because  He  was  the  Lord  from  heaven  ;  and  yet 
He  fasted  for  forty  days,  and  at  last  felt  the  pangs 
of  hunger  before  He  encountered  the  wily  tempter. 
How  then  could  His  servant  fire  in  the  place  of 
devils  without  putting  on  the  armour  which  the 
Lord  had  sanctified  for  his  use. 


IV 

HOW   BROTHER   BARTHOLOMEW  WAS   NOT 

ALWAYS   ALONE 

Stern  as  was  his  mode  of  life,  Bartholomew's 
body  was  not  worn,  nor  his  spirit  broken  ;  his  face 
instead  of  being  pale  and  emaciated,  had  a  health- 
ful colour,  "so  that,"  says  the  monk,  "one  would 
have  supposed  him  to  have  pampered  his  body  on 
dainties."  Sadness  he  ever  accounted  to  be  a  sin, 
and  his  blithe  countenance  and  cheerful  speech 
bore  witness  to  the  doctrine  which  he  professed. 
And  he  soon  found  that  hermit  as  he  was,  he  would 
have  numerous  opportunities  of  testing  his  kindness 
of  heart  and  sweetness  of  temper.  The  island  had 
ever  been  from  time  to  time  visited  by  Norwegian 
and  Danish  sailors,  and  the  poor  fishermen  who 
lived  on  the  opposite  coast  often  came  to  pray  in 
St.  Cuthbert's  oratory  before  they  began  their  night 
of  toilsome  labour.  These  were  the  poor  ones  of 
the  earth,  and  the  hermit  delighted  in  instructing 
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them.  When  the  northern  sailors  were  windbound 
in  this  rugged  part,  he  soothed  their  impatience, 
and  even  from  his  own  little  store  contrived  to  help 
them  when  their  provisions  failed.  He  once  even 
killed  his  cow,  when  he  had  nothing  else  to  set 
before  some  poor  strangers  who  had  nothing  to 
eat.  His  kindness  won  the  hearts  of  the  rough 
sailors,  and  his  holiness  taught  them  reverence  for 
the  Lord  whose  servant  he  was.  Christ  also  en- 
lightened the  hermit's  soul,  so  that  he  was  able  to 
foretell  the  dangers  of  the  weather ;  and  if  he  bade 
them  go  in  God's  name  and  blessed  them,  they 
would  always  set  sail  though  the  black  clouds 
scudded  across  the  sky,  and  the  winds  howled  and 
the  waves  were  dashed  against  the  capes  which 
stretched  beyond  each  other  along  the  shore.  They 
applied  to  him  in  every  difficulty,  and  he  thus  had 
numerous  opportunities  of  tempering  their  ferocity ; 
they  believed  that  all  his  warnings  came  to  pass, 
and  hardly  durst  disobey  him.  On  one  occasion 
a  boy  belonging  to  a  vessel  had  gone  down  into 
the  boat  to  fish,  and  had  forgotten  to  tie  it  to  the 
stern ;  the  consequence  was,  that  the  boy  was 
carried  off  by  the  current  among  the  rocks  and 
shoals.  The  poor  sailors,  as  usual,  came  to  the 
hermit's  cell  and  cried  out,  "  Brother  Bartholomew, 
come  and  help  us."  He  came  out  smiling  and  said, 
"Why  do  ye  call  me,  and  what  will  ye  have  me 
do  ?  "  On  hearing  of  their  trouble  he  accompanied 
them  on  board  their  vessel,  and  (though  it  does  not 
appear  how)  the  boy  and  the  boat  soon  appeared 
safe  and  sound.  The  captain  immediately  seized 
on   the   lad  and  took  up  a   stick  to  punish   him 
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severely.    The  hermit  stayed  the  hand  of  the  brutal 
man,  and  bade  him  remember  that  no  one  was  to 
be  punished  in  this  holy  island.     The  captain  re- 
plied that  he  was  not  in  the  island,  but  on  the  deck 
of  his  vessel ;  and  although  the  holy  man  foretold 
that  he  should  suffer  for  his  cruelty,  he  beat  the 
boy  unmercifully.     When  the  vessel  returned,  the 
sailors  told  brother  Bartholomew  that  the  captain 
had  died  the  second  day  of  the  voyage.     It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  the  fame  of  his  sanctity 
brought  visitors  of  a  different  stamp  from  his  poor 
friends  the  sailors.    Every  man  who  lives  under  a 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  must  often  have  been 
troubled  not  only  with  temptations  to  visitations  of 
duty,  but  with  perplexities  as  to  what  in  particular 
cases  is  his  duty.     He  who  lets  himself  quietly  float 
down  the  stream  of  life  knows  nothing  of  the  mys- 
teries of  his  own  being,  and  of  the  troubles  which 
may  arise   in   the   soul  of  a  Christian  apparently 
without  external  cause ;  but  they  who  venture  more 
boldly  forth  for  Christ's  sake,  soon  find  that  they 
have  an  inward  as  well  as  an  outward  cross  to  bear. 
''They  who  go   down  to  the   sea   in  ships,   and 
occupy  their  business  in  great  waters,  these  men  see 
the  wonders  of  the  Lord  in  the  deep."     The  soul  of 
the  penitent,  too,  is  in  fearful  need  of   guidance 
when  first  the  whole  horrors  of  sin  bursts  upon  it. 
For  cases  such  as  these  Christianity  has  created  a 
science  of  spiritual  things,  and  all  the  fearful  dis- 
eases of  the  religious  mind  have  been  examined  and 
classified  by  Catholic  doctors.     Yet  after  all  none 
is   so  well   qualified   to   carry  the  theory   of   this 
science  into  practice  as  he  who  has  learnt  by  intense 


self-examination,   and   by  spiritual   asceticism,  to 
know  himself  and  the  wiles  of  the  tempter.     It  is 
a  gerftle  craft  which  soothes  the  aching  soul  and 
pours  oil  and  wine  into  the  wounds  of  him  who 
has  been  half  dead ;  and  Bartholomew  soon  found 
that  his  fame  as  a  physician  brought  men  from  all 
parts  to  kneel  at  his  feet.     Men  of  all  ranks  came 
before  him  in  this  tribunal  of  confession,  and  many 
a  high-born  oppressor  of  the  poor  bowed  down 
and  trembled  before  the  goat-skin  garment  of  the 
poor   hermit.     Who  but   such   a   confessor  could 
have  forced  men  like  the  wild  border  barons  of  the 
north  to  relax  their  iron  grasp  on  the  spoils  of  the 
poor  and  to  atone  for  their  sins  by  penance  ?     Nor 
was  this  all ;  many  a  poor  monk  who  was  afflicted 
with  dryness  of  heart,  and  went  through  his  oftices 
with  listlessness  and  distaste,  was  taught  by  him  to 
be  patient  till  Christ  visited  his  soul  with  the  waters 
of  consolation. 

The  sweet  gentleness  of  his  temper  was  such  that 
it  appeared  in  his  countenance  and  his  gait.  Even 
the  wild  birds  on  the  seashore  learned  not  to  fly 
away  at  the  approach  of  the  figure,  which  glided 
gently  by  them  on  the  seashore,  or  so  often  re- 
mained immovable  wrapt  in  contemplation.  The 
habits  of  the  sea-gulls  and  cormorants  which 
abound  on  that  lonely  island  seem  to  have  struck 
Galfridus  with  admiration.  The  eider-ducks  espe- 
cially raised  his  wonder;  they  came  regularly  at 
certain  seasons  in  large  flocks  to  deposit  their  eggs, 
and  while  sitting  in  their  nests  never  feared  the 
approach  or  even  the  touch  of  man.  When,  how- 
ever, the  young  ones  were  hatched,  they  became  as 
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wild  as  ever,  and  the  whole  party  took  to  the 
waters  again  and  migrated  from  the  island.  Bar- 
tholomew allowed  no  one  to  cast  stones  at  the 
birds;  he  even  tamed  one  of  them,  which  came 
regularly  to  feed  out  of  his  hand  every  day.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  when  he  was  out  fishing,  a 
hawk  pursued  this  poor  bird  into  the  chapel  and 
killed  it,  leaving  the  feathers  and  the  bones  lying  on 
the  portal  of  the  holy  place.  The  assassin,  however, 
could  not  find  his  way  out  of  the  chapel,  and  kept 
wheehng  round  and  round  the  building,  beating 
against  the  windows  and  the  walls.  At  this  time 
brother  Bartholomew  entered  and  found  the  cruel 
bird  with  its  talons  and  bill  still  bloody.  He 
mourned  bitterly  over  the  fate  of  his  poor  favourite, 
and  caught  the  hawk;  he  kept  it  for  two  days  with- 
out food,  to  punish  it  for  its  crime,  and  then,  seized 
with  compassion,  let  go  his  guilty  prisoner.  At 
another  time  the  Saint  was  sitting  on  the  seashore, 
when  he  was  surprised  to  feel  a  cormorant  close  by 
his  side  pulling  with  its  bill  the  corner  of  his  gar- 
ment. He  rose  and  followed  the  bird  along  the 
beach,  till  he  came  to  a  hole  in  the  rock  down 
which  one  of  the  young  ones  had  fallen.  He  soon 
extricated  the  trembling  bird  from  its  danger  and 
restored  it  to  its  mother. 

As  brother  Bartholomew  had  taken  upon  himself 
that  mode  of  life  of  which  our  blessed  Lord  gave  a 
model  when  He  retired  into  the  wilderness,  so  he 
suffered  also  the  same  sort  of  temptations.  The 
wild  and  lonely  island  on  which  he  served  Christ 
had  always,  as  we  have  said,  the  reputation  of  being 
the  special  abode  of  evil  spirits.     Desolate  places 
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have  often  an  ill  name ;  amid  the  hum  of  worldly 
occupations  and  the  glare  of  day,  Satan  appears 
not,  for  men  think  not  of  him,  and  why  should  he 
arouse  them  from  their  security  ?  but  when  men  of 
God  retire  into  desolate  places  to  serve  Christ,  then 
Satan  unmasks  himself,  for  they  have  no  lethargy 
in  which  he  would  leave  them,  and  they  have  ven- 
tured into  the  wilderness,  his  own  peculiar  dwell- 
ing-place. They  are  his  open  enemies,  and  he  has 
been  known  to  meet  them  openly.  As  the  devil 
under  loathsome  shapes  had  striven  to  frighten 
away  St.  Antony,  so  he  attacked  Bartholomew. 
Foul  and  hideous  shapes  of  wild  beasts  seemed 
to  frisk  about  him  when  he  was  at  his  prayers,  and 
frightful  visages  grinned  upon  him  out  of  the  dark- 
ness. He  often  felt  a  hand  plucking  his  cowl  when 
he  was  on  his  knees,  and  even  at  the  very  altar  the 
devil  strove  to  divert  his  attention  by  seizing  the 
border  of  his  chasuble.  One  dark  morning,  when 
matins  were  over  and  the  lamp  in  the  oratory  was 
extinguished,  as  he  was  lying  prostrate  on  the  steps 
of  St.  Mary's  altar,  he  felt  a  weight  over  all  his 
limbs  and  a  choking  sensation  in  his  throat,  which 
he  ever  attributed  to  the  evil  spirit.  For  some  time 
he  was  unable  to  speak,  but  at  last  he  shook  off  the 
impediment  and  cried  upon  St.  Mary  for  help. 
This  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  attacks  under  which 
he  suffered,  and  against  which  his  only  weapons 
were  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  the  holy  water  with 
which  he  sprinkled  his  cell. 
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HOW  PRIOR  THOMAS  LIVED  AND  DIED  AT  FARNE 

For  five  years  did  the  hermit  remain  at  Fame, 
the  only  inhabitant  of  the  island ;  but  events  were 
taking  place  at  Durham  which  were  to  furnish  him 
with  a  companion  in  his  hermitage.  The  Prior 
Laurence  had  died  in  the  meanwhile,  and  had  been 
succeeded  by  Prior  Absolon,  who  had  died  also, 
and  had  left  the  dignity  to  a  brother  of  the  monas- 
tery named  Thomas.  Up  to  this  time  internal 
peace  seems  to  have  reigned  at  Durham,  but  now 
they  had  got  a  Bishop  who  seemed  anxious  to  be 
Bishop  and  Prior  at  once.  The  Priors  of  Durham 
were  great  men  indeed  ;  when  William  of  Carilpho 
replaced  the  secular  canons  with  lay  monks  of  St. 
Benedict,  he  gave  the  Prior  all  the  ancient  rights 
of  the  dean  of  the  chapter,  and  many  more  besides. 
Many  fair  manors  and  broad  lands  were  then  given 
to  the  convent  and  carefully  separated  from  the 
property  of  the  see.  Over  these  the  Prior  had  the 
rights  of  a  feudal  baron,  with  Sak  and  Sok,  Tol 
and  Theam,  and  Infangthief,  and^  all  the  various 
powers  which  have  to  our  ears  a  most  barbarous 
sound,  but  which  nevertheless  conveyed  a  most 
substantial  privilege.  Besides  which  the  Prior  sat 
in  a  stall  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  choir,  with 
all  the  rights  of  an  Abbot;  he  appointed  all  the 
officials  of  the  convent,  and  he  officiated  at  the 

1  Sak  and  Sok  imply  the  right  of  holding  a  court.  Tol  that  of  levy- 
ing tolls.  Theam  that  of  restraining  and  judging  bondsmen.  Infang- 
thief that  of  punishing  a  thief  caught  on  one's  own  fief. 


altars  of  the  Cathedrals  as  in  his  own  Church.  But 
though  the  Prior  of  Durham  was  a  great  man,  the 
Bishop  was  a  greater,  and  a  prelate  now  sate  on 
the  throne  who  was  disposed  to  make  the  most  of 
his  authority.  Hugh  Pudsey  had  been  vehemently 
opposed  by  the  Cistercian  interest,  that  is,  by 
Henry,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  by  St.  Bernard, 
but  on  the  death  of  Eugenius  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  confirmation  of  his  election  from  his 
successor.  He  was  a  magnificent  prelate,  and  after- 
wards [offered  Richard  to  accompany  him  at  the 
head  of  his  own  troops  to  the  Holy  Land.  The 
w^arlike  monarch,  however,  preferred  the  Bishop's 
money  to  his  personal  services,  and  left  him  behind 
as  High  Justiciar  of  England.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  for  Hugh  Pudsey,  that  the  monks  do  not 
seem  to  have  disliked,  though  they  feared  him ;  at 
least  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  his  successor,  who 
turned  away  the  water-courses  of  the  monks, 
attempted  to  force  his  way  into  the  chapter,  and 
all  but  plucked  the  Prior  down  from  the  altar 
one  feast  of  St.  Cuthbert.^  However,  Hugh  Pudsey 
seems  to  have  reigned  absolute  in  the  abbey,  and 
when  the  Prior  Thomas  opposed  his  will,  the 
monks  were  weak  enough  to  allow  him  to  be 
deposed  in  direct  violation  of  their  original  charter. 
Thomas,  weary  of  the  bickerings  and  cabals  among 
which  he  had  been  living,  determined  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  strict  penitence  at  Fame. 

The  coming  of  this  new  inmate  was  a  trial  to 
Bartholomew;    he  had  as  yet  been  uncontrolled 


*  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  728. 
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in  his  religious  exercises,  he  had  now  to  consult 
the  comfort  of  another.     It  was  now  to  be  proved 
whether  he  was  so   wedded  to   his   austerities   as 
not  to  give  up  as  many  of  them  as  were  shown 
to  be  against  the  will  of  God.     He  began  well,  for 
he  threw  off  the  hair  shirt  which  he  had  now  worn 
for  five  years,  because  from  long  usage  it  had  be- 
come foul  and  fetid,  and  would   disgust  his  com- 
panion.    An  unhappy  cause  of  discussion  however 
occurred,  which  marred  the  harmony  even  of  this 
small  society.     Thomas  could  not  bear  the  long 
fasts  to  which  Bartholomew  was  accustomed,  and 
Bartholomew  would  not  remain   at  his   meals  as 
long  as  Thomas  wished.    The  ex-Prior,  though  the 
brother  in  every  respect  gave  up  to  his  will,  grew 
angry  and  called  him  a  hypocrite.     Bartholomew 
remained  silent  under   his    reproaches,  but   could 
not  wait   to   endure   them  ;    he   fled  back  to   the 
monastery  of  Durham,  and  the  brethren  were  one 
day  astonished  to  see  this  strange  figure  rise  up 
as  it  were  from  the  invisible  world  among  them. 
Thomas  immediately  recognised  his  fault,  and  be- 
wailed the  loss  of  his  companion  with  tears.     It 
was  not,  however,  till  the  Prior  entreated,  and  the 
convent  commanded,  and  the  Bishop  warned,  that 
brother  Bartholomew  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
return  to  Fame.    This  affair  was,  however,  of  use 
to  both  :  Thomas  learned  to  command  his  temper, 
and  Bartholomew  also  learned  a  lesson  of  patience. 
From  that   day  forth   they  lived   together   in   the 
greatest  harmony.     Another  advantage  was  gained ; 
the  convent  promised  to  supply  them  with  a  stock 
of  provisions  and  a  suit  of  clothes  every  year,  so 
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that  he  could  now  give  alms  and  better  supply 
the  wants  of  his  friends  the  sailors  from  the  pro- 
duce of  his  own  labour.  It  is  not  known  how  long 
Thomas  remained  on  the  island;  it  is  probable, 
however,  that  his  weary  pilgrimage  was  soon  ended. 
The  closing  scene  of  it  is  all  that  is  recorded.  A 
brother  of  the  convent  who  was  present,  relates 
that  while  angels  floated  before  the  eyes  of  the 
dying  man,  Bartholomew,  who  was  watching  by 
his  side,  saw  a  foul  and  hideous  monster  crouching 
in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  mourning  over  the 
future  glory  of  the  soul  which  was  passing  away  ; 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  drive  it  away 
with  the  holy  water  which  lay  as  usual  near  the 
bed  of  death. 

VI 

HOW  BROTHER   BARTHOLOMEW  CLOSED   HIS 

DAYS  IN  PEACE 

The  even  tenor  of  a  hermit's  life  does  not  admit 
of  much  variety,  and  little  remains  to  be  told, 
though  he  lived  in  all  forty-two  years  and  six 
months  on  the  island.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
life  the  invisible  world  seems  several  times  to  have 
opened  upon  him  in  visions.  William,  a  monk  of 
Durham,  related  to  Galfridus  how  in  the  dead  of 
night  he  was  reciting  with  Bartholomew  the  office 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  when  he  saw  through  the 
east  window  the  sky  shining  with  an  intense  super- 
natural blaze,  which  lighted  the  whole  of  the  dark 
oratory.  The  same  brother  also  related  to  Gal- 
fridus  a    vision   which    he    had    heard   from    the 
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hermit's  lips.  Bartholomew  said  that  on  the  joyful 
night  of  our  Lord's  nativity,  after  having  said  the 
midnight  mass,  he  had  quitted  St.  Cuthbert's  chapel 
to  see  if  morning  had  yet  dawned  upon  the  sea, 
and  it  was  time  to  begin  the  second  mass ;  on 
returning  to  the  oratory  he  was  astonished  to  see 
at  the  altar  a  priest  of  a  venerable  aspect  in  pon- 
tifical vestments  ready  to  officiate.  In  awe  and 
wonder  he  drew  near,  and  the  priest  went  through 
the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and  then  vanished  away  leaving 
on  Bartholomew's  mind  the  certainty  that  the 
blessed  Cuthbert  had  descended  to  officiate  in  the 
chapel  in  which  he  had  passed  so  many  hours 
when  on  earth.  All  these  things  prepared  the 
hermit  to  expect  his  end,  and  he  felt  quite  sure 
that  he  was  to  die,  when  one  night  as  he  was 
watching  in  prayer,  his  bell  rung  three  times  with 
a  low  and  gentle  sound,  though  no  human  hand 
had  touched  it.  Shortly  after  this,  on  Ascension- 
day  1 193,  he  fell  ill,  though  his  disease  seems  to 
have  been  old  age  rather  than  any  other.  He  told 
some  of  his  visitors  that  his  end  was  approaching, 
and  the  brethren  of  Lindisfarne  from  that  moment 
often  came  to  see  him  ;  some  monks  of  Coldingham 
whom  he  especially  loved  also  came  to  visit  him 
for  the  last  time.  For  seven  weeks  during  which 
his  illness  lasted  he  neither  ate  nor  drank.  For 
many  years  before  he  had  had  no  bed  but  the  hard 
ground,  and  now  he  would  not  allow  one  to  be 
made,  but  remained  in  a  sitting  posture,  sometimes 
even  rising  and  walking  about.  But  whatever  he 
did  he  was  wrapt  in  prayer,  and  hardly  spoke  at 
all.     Shortly  before  he  died,  the  brethren  who  were 
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standing  around  were  frightened  by  strange  and 
loud  noises  on  the  roof,  and  one  fancied  that  a 
shapeless  form  had  alighted  on  the  ground  close 
behind  him.  The  servant  of  God  roused  himself 
and  said,  "  Wretch,  what  dost  thou  here  ?  thou  hast 
lost  thy  labour,  for  thou  canst  find  nothing  in  me." 
The  brethren  asked  him  where  he  would  be  buried; 
he  answered,  "  I  would  have  my  body  lie  here, 
where  I  hope  that  my  spirit  will  be  received  by  its 
Creator,  and  where  I  have  fought  during  a  very  little 
time  for  the  Lord,  and  have  suffered  many  tribula- 
tions for  that  consolation  which  is  in  heaven."  On 
the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist  he  fell 
asleep  in  the  Lord.  As  soon  as  his  soul  had  passed 
away,  a  brother  of  Lindisfarne  dreamed  that 
Bartholomew  was  dead.  He  immediately  aroused 
the  convent,  and  a  party  of  monks  at  once  manned 
a  little  vessel  and  crossed  the  waters  which  separate 
Fame  from  the  Holy  Island.  When  these  hooded 
sailors  had  brought  their  vessel  into  the  little 
harbour,  they  found  that  the  brother  had  spoken 
truth.  Bartholomew  was  lying  dead  ;  not  far  from 
him  they  found  a  stone  coffin  which  he  had  some 
time  before  procured.  When  it  had  arrived,  he 
had  laid  himself  down  full  length  within  it,  and  had 
found  that  it  was  too  short.  With  his  own  hands 
he  then  had  chiselled  out  the  stone  till  it  was  large 
enough  to  contain  his  whole  body.  In  this  coffin 
which  he  had  prepared  they  now  laid  him  with 
many  tears.^     He  was  buried  on  the  south  side  of 

*  This  last  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  the  Bodleian  manuscript 
before  mentioned.  The  iJollandists  unfortunately  lost  the  last  pages 
of  their  manuscript,  and  therefore  only  copied  the  close  of  the  Saint's 
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the  chapel,  close  to  the  fountain  which  sprung  from 
the  earth  at  St.  Cuthbert's  prayers.  There  his  body 
probably  still  hes,  forgotten  and  unknown.  The 
spirit  however  of  the  holy  men  who  once  lived  at 
Fame  seems  still  to  dwell  there.  It  was  on 
Bartholomew's  island  that  that  Christian  maiden 
lived  who  not  many  years  ago  ventured  her  life  to 
save  the  crew  of  a  shipwrecked  vessel,  and  whom 
God  has  now  taken  to  Himself. 

life  from  Capgrave.  It  should  be  added,  that  the  Bollandists  mention 
several  English  martyrologies  in  which  St.  Bartholomew  is  named  on 
the  24th  of  June. 
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The  author  is  sorry  that  illness  and  other  similar 
causes  have  obliged  him  to  delay  the  publication 
of  the  Second  Part  of  this  Life  very  much  indeed 
beyond  the  time  at  which  he  had  hoped  that  it 
might  have  appeared. 

He  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  likewise,  that  it  has 
been  in  part  written  under  circumstances  of  a  public 
and  private  nature,  more  or  less  disadvantageous 
towards  the  calm  thought  and  continuous  attention 
which  are  due  to  a  subject  so  solemn  as  the  Life  of 
a  Saint. 

He  takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his  thanks 
to  a  writer  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer  of  July 
last,  as  well  for  the  kind  and  considerate  tone  of 
his  criticisms  upon  the  former  portion  of  this  Life,  as 
for  his  observations  upon  one  or  two  historical 
matters,  which  the  author  will  not  fail  to  recon- 
sider and  re-examine  in  the  event  of  another  edition 
of  the  Life  being  published. 

While  the  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press, 
the  Librarian  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, has  obligingly  mentioned  that  in  the  Library 
of  that  Society  are  contained  two  manuscripts  of 
the  Gospels,  said  to  have  been  sent  by  St.  Gregory 

to  St.  Augustine,  which  the  author  regrets  that  time 
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does  not  allow  him  to  investigate.  He  has  just 
heard  also  that  there  is  a  similar  MS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian, which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  kind 
friend  to  whose  researches  in  that  library  he  is  so 
much  indebted. 

The  pressure  under  which  this  Part  of  the  Life  of 
St.  Augustine  has  been  necessarily  completed  must 
also  be  urged  as  an  apology  for  the  omission  of 
all  minute  reference  to  Gocelin's  Narrative  of  his 
Translation.  As  that  Treatise,  however,  extends  to 
St.  Augustine's  immediate  successors  in  the  See  of 
Canterbury,  an  opportunity  of  supplying  the  omis- 
sion may,  it  is  hoped,  present  itself  in  a  future 
Number  of  the  Series. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE   BRITISH   CHURCH  :   ITS   FIRST  TEACHERS 

A.D.   51 A.D.    182 

Never  was  the  face  of  a  country  more  speedily 
and  entirely  changed  than  was  that  of  our  own  island 
by  the  inroads  of  its  Saxon  conquerors  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Secular 
historians  have  recounted  how  those  fierce  invaders 
swept  all  before  them  like  a  torrent;  drove  the 
ancient  people  of  the  land  into  its  farthest  recesses, 
or  compelled  them  to  take  shelter  behind  its  moun- 
tain fastnesses ;  establishing  themselves  in  the 
places  which  they  had  laid  waste,  and  demolish- 
ing with  ruthless  hands  the  comely  fabric  of  civili- 
sation and  social  order  which  had  been  gradually 
growing  up  in  Britain  since  its  subjugation  to  the 
Roman  power. 

They,  meanwhile,  who  read  the  history  of  their 
country  with  a  Christian  and  Catholic  eye,  will  re- 
gard with  an  interest,  such  as  no  mere  record  of 
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political  changes  and  worldly  reverses  can  inspire, 
the  effect  of  this  sudden   and   mighty  revolution 
upon    the    religious    condition    and    destinies    of 
Britain.    To  them  the  contest  between  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  island  and  their  impetuous 
conquerors,  if  contest  it  can  be  called,  where  the 
parties  were  so  unequally  matched  in  numbers  and 
resources,  will  seem  chiefly  memorable,  not  as  it 
was  a  trial  of  human  strength  or  a  struggle  for  na- 
tional ascendency,  but  as  it  was  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion waged  by  a  heathen  people  against  one  which, 
however  miserably  debased  in  practice,  was  yet  in 
name  and  privilege  Christian.     The  Church  which 
had  dislodged,  by  little  and  little,  one  vast  system  of 
idolatry,  was  now  in  turn  to  be  herself  displaced  by 
another,  less   compact   and   imposing  indeed,  but 
not  less  wicked.    Our  own  venerable  historian,  St. 
Bede,  in  describing  the  religious  consequences  of 
this  great  national  visitation  (for  such  he  accounts 
it),  speaks  of  "  buildings  public  and  private  levelled 
to  the  ground  ;  priests  everywhere  massacred  at  the 
very  altars;   and  prelates  with   their  flocks  swept 
away  by  fire  and  sword."  1     It  seemed  like  a  new 
fulfilment  of  the  prophet's  words  :  '*  Ascendit  contra 
eam  gens  ab  Aquilone,  quae  ponet  terram  ejus  in 
solitudinem  :  et  non  erit  qui  habitet  in  e^  ab  homine 
usque  ad  pecus,  et  moti  sunt,  et  abierunt."  2    Thus 
was  heathenism  once  more  dominant  in  the  land 
which  had  been  trodden  by  saintly  footsteps,  and 
watered  by  Martyrs'  blood. 

It  is  true  that  our  Lord  did  not,  even  in   this 


1  S.  Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  Gent.  Ang.  lib.  i.  c.  15. 


Jer.  1.  3. 


gloomy  interval,  leave  Himself  without  witness  in 
Britain  ;  and  so  gave  a  pledge  that  He  still  watched 
over  it,  and  would  one  day  come  to  its  help.  Yet 
the  prospects  of  His  Church  in  this  our  island, 
during  the  period  to  which  we  are  referring,  were 
to  human  eyes  sufficiently  dismal.  The  land,  in  its 
length  and  breadth,  was  overspread  by  darkness ; 
gross,  palpable  darkness.  The  light  of  God's 
Lamp,  though  not  extinct,  was  pent  up  where  it 
could  not  be  seen;  the  Church,  whose  place  is 
everywhere,  was,  in  England,  imprisoned  within 
fixed,  and,  for  all  that  appeared,  impassable  bar- 
riers ;  it  was  but  coextensive  with  the  new  shrivelled 
boundaries  of  the  ancient  British  name.  As  the  war 
drew  to  a  close,  and  the  aboriginal  islanders  re- 
signed their  former  possessions  into  the  hands  of 
an  enemy  whom  they  could  no  longer  resist,  settled 
heart-burnings  and  jealousies,  of  which  it  is  pain- 
ful even  to  think,  took  the  place  of  more  active  and 
sanguinary  hostilities.  Britain  was  now  a  nation 
divided  against  itself;  and  pride  and  resentment 
interposed  an  effectual  obstacle  to  the  reconciliation 
of  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  within  that 
universal  Fold  "v/here  there  is  neither  barbarian, 
Scythian,  bond  nor  free  ; "  in  which  all  worldly  dis- 
tinctions are  neutralised,  and  all  narrowing  preju- 
dices overruled. 

At  this  critical  juncture  it  pleased  Almighty  God 
to  move  the  heart  of  His  servant  St.  Gregory,  the 
first  of  that  name  who  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
and  for  his  eminent  virtues  surnamed  the  Great, 
with  compassion  towards  our  afflicted  country ; 
and  to  direct  hither  the  steps  of  that  blessed  Saint 
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whose  life  is  to  form  the  subject  of  these  humble 
pages.  Happily  for  England  she  had  before  estab- 
lished, against  this  her  hour  of  need,  a  title  to  those 
especial  favours  which  are  ever  in  store  for  a  Church 
of  Martyrs.  The  seed  whose  manifold  return,  how 
long  soever  delayed,  is  never-faihng  in  the  end, 
had  already  been  profusely  sown  in  her  own  soil. 
And  thus,  ''after  many  days,"  the  blood  of  holy 
Alban  and  his  companions  which  had  "  cried  from 
the  ground"  for  mercy  upon  desolate  England, 
was  to  receive  its  answer  in  the  mission  of  a 
new  Apostle  to  these  shores.  Even  as  the  blood 
of  Stephen,  first  heir  of  his  Master's  Cross,  had 
its  abundant  harvest  in  the  Conversion  and  Apostle- 
ship  of  St.  Paul,  did  the  sufferings  of  our  glorious 
Protomartyr  win  for  England  the  pitying  regards 
of  St.  Gregory  and  the  Apostolic  labours  of  his 
blessed  son  in  the  faith.  For  many  ages  St. 
Alban  was  accounted  the  Patron  of  England,  and 
great  national  blessings  were  traced  by  religious 
men  of  old  to  the  effect  of  his  death,  or  looked 
upon  as  answers  to  his  continual  prayers.^  Nor 
can  we  doubt  that  among  the  chief  fruits  of  his 
sufferings  and  intercession  is  to  be  numbered  that 
gracious  interposition  of  our  Lord  in  behalf  of 
His  Church,  by  which  this  island  was  for  the 
second  time  wrested  from  the  enemy's  grasp, 
and  brought  under  the  healing  shade  of  the  True 
Vine. 

Although,  then,  the  ancient  Church  of  Britain 
presented  no  visible  tokens  of  life  to  the  eyes  of 

^  See  his  Life  by  the  Rev.  A.  Butler  (June  22). 
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our  Saint  upon  hie  landing   on   EngHsh  ground, 
we  may  not  question  that  the  way  had  been  really, 
though   secretly,   prepared    for   him,   through   the 
power  of  Divine  Grace  manifested  in  the  works 
and  sufferings  of  those  who  had  preceded  him  in 
this  scene  of  his  labours.     And,  accordingly,  some 
notice  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Britain,  its  origin, 
rise,  and  decline,  seems  a  fitting,  if  not  necessary, 
introduction  to  the  history  of  one  whose  very  title 
to  our  veneration,  as  the  second  Founder  of  the 
Church  in  our  island,  suggests  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  mercies  vouchsafed  to  Britain  in  the  ages 
before  him.     As  it  is  due  to  his  memory  to  point 
out  how  entirely  the  vestiges  of   Christ  had  dis- 
appeared from  that  portion,  at  least,  of  the  island 
into  which  he  was  immediately  called,  and  thus 
how  strictly  his  labours  were  of  a  Missionary  and 
Apostolic  character,  so  does  it  seem  due  to  theirs, 
who  went  before  him,  to  begin  our  narrative  with 
some  connected  account  of  those  earlier  triumphs 
of    faith    by    which    his    course    was    smoothed, 
rather   than  with   the   abrupt  mention   of  the  de- 
generacy   which     created    the    necessity    for    his 
mission. 

The  light  of  the  Gospel  is  believed  to  have 
dawned  upon  Britain  as  early  as  the  age  of  the 
Apostles.  St.  Bede,  indeed,  takes  no  notice  of  a 
Church  here  till  the  time  of  King  Lucius,  or  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century ;  but  a  yet  earlier 
historian,  whose  name,  like  his  own,  is  invested 
with  the  honours  of  sanctity,  St.  Gildas,  makes  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain  anterior  to 
a  great  revolt  of  the  inhabitants,  evidently  corre- 
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spending  with  that  under  Bo?idicea  in  A.D.  61.^ 
The  same  historian  appears  to  direct  us  for  the 
origin  of  Christianity  in  Britain  to  some  epoch 
midway  between  a  certain  great  national  convul- 
sion and  the  above-mentioned  rise  ;  and  it  has  been 
thought  that,  by  the  former  of  these  critical  events, 
St.  Gildas  intends  the  victory  obtained  over  Carac- 
tacus  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  51;  2  as  a  result  of  which  the  British  king 
was  taken  captive,  and  carried,  with  his  family  and 
retinue,  to  Rome.  Concurrent  with  this  account 
of  St.  Gildas  are  many  ancient  traditions  which, 
together  with  such  other  proofs  as  the  case  admits, 
seem  to  make  it  highly  probable  that  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Britain  was  nearly 
contemporaneous  with  the  defeat  of  Caractacus, 
and  owing  to  circumstances  which  sprang  out  of 
that  event. 

Among  the  captives  who  were  led  to  Rome  in 
the  train  of  the  British  king  is  said  to  have  been 
one  Claudia  Ruffina,  a  virgin,  and,  as  some  suppose, 
daughter  of  Caractacus,  who  was  forced  to  take  the 
name  of  Claudia,  as  was  not  unusual,  in  compli- 
ment to  her  imperial  master.  It  is  related  that  this 
Claudia,  while  at  Rome,  became  the  wife  of  Pudens, 
a  Senator,  with  whom  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have 
lodged  on  his  first  arrival  in  the  city.  A  certain 
Claudia,  the  wife  of  Pudens,  is  twice  celebrated  for 
her  beauty  and  accomplishments  by  the  poet  Mar- 
tial.3    Again,  among  the  salutations  in  St.  Paul's 

1  S.  Gildas  de  Excid.  Brit.  §  8,  compared  with  §  6  and  §  7. 

^  Cf.  Bp.  Burgess's  Tracts  on  the  British  Church. 

^  Mart.  lib.  11,  ep.  54,  and  lib.  4,  ep«  13. 


second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  written  from  Rome, 
we  read,  ''  Eubulus  greeteth  thee,  and  Pudens,  and 
Linus,  and  Claudiay  ^  Hence  it  has  been  supposed, 
and  with  much  apparent  probability,  that  Claudia, 
who  has  a  place  in  British  story,  became,  while  at 
Rome,  the  disciple  of  the  Blessed  Apostles  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  and,  interceding  with  them  in 
behalf  of  her  native  country,  became  the  means  of 
its  conversion.  If  St.  Gildas  be  rightly  understood 
to  refer  that  event  to  some  period  between  A.D.  51 
and  A.D.  61,  his  account  will  appear  to  corroborate, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  tradition  which  fixes 
upon  the  residence  of  Caractacus  at  Rome  as  the 
first  occasion  of  a  rehgious  intercourse  between 
that  city  and  Britain.  For  the  year  58,  when  some 
members  of  the  family  of  the  British  king  returned 
home,  is  the  precise  date  assigned  by  Baronius  for 
St.  Paul's  arrival  at  Rome  and  for  St.  Peter's  jour- 
ney into  Western  Europe. 

The  names  of  both  those  great  Apostles  are 
associated  by  divines  and  antiquaries  with  the 
earliest  annals  of  the  British  Church.  That  St. 
Paul  visited  Britain  is  very  generally  asserted,  both 
by  Catholic  and  Protestant  authorities ;  though  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  written  testimony 
in  favour  of  this  tradition  is  anything  but  con- 
clusive. It  is  certain,  indeed,  from  the  accounts  of 
early  writers  that  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  pene- 
trated to  the  "  boundary  of  the  West ; "  ^  but  some 
have  considered  this  expression  to  be  satisfied  by 
the  fact  of  his  visit  to  Spain,  of  which  he  speaks  in 


^  2  Tim.  iv.  21. 
VOL.   Ill, 


^  'Eiri  rh  ripfia  rijs  SiJcrews. 
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his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  historical  evidence 
for  St.  Peter's  Apostolic  journey  to  Britain  is 
scantier  still,  consisting  chiefly  in  a  passage  quoted 
by  Metaphrastes  (a  writer  of  the  tenth  century,  of 
whose  authority  Baronius  speaks  slightingly)  from 
Eusebius,  and  which  is  not  found  in  the  extant 
works  of  that  author.  Yet  it  has  undoubtedly  been 
long  received  as  a  pious  opinion  by  the  Church  at 
large,  as  we  learn  from  some  often  quoted  words 
of  St.  Innocent  I.^  that  St.  Peter  was  instrumental 
in  the  conversion  of  the  West  generally.  And  this 
sort  of  argument,  although  it  ought  to  be  kept 
quite  distinct  from  documentary  and  historical 
proof,  and  will  form  no  substitute  for  such  proof 
with  those  who  stipulate  for  something  like  legal 
accuracy  in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  will  not  be 
without  its  effect  upon  devout  minds  accustomed  to 
rest  in  the  thought  of  God's  watchful  guardianship 
over  His  Church.  The  tradition  of  St.  Peter's  im- 
mediate, or  intimate,  connection  with  the  British 
Church  has  been  combated  almost  universally  by 

1  Quis  enim  nesciat,  aut  non  advertat,  id  quod  a  Principe  Apostolo- 
rum  Petro  Romanse  ecclesiae  traditum  est,  ac  nunc  usque  custoditur, 
ab  omnibus  debere  servari,  nee  superduci,  aut  interduci  aliquid  quod 
auctoritatem  non  habeat,  aut  aliunde  accipere  videatur  exemplum  ? 
prcesertim  cum  sit  manifestum,  in  omnem  Italiam,  Gallias,  Hispanias, 
Africam  atque  Siciliam,  et  insulas  interjacentes,  nullum  instituisse  Ec- 
clesias  nisi  eos  quos  venerabilis  Apostolus  Petrus  aut  ejus  successores 
constituerunt  sacerdotes?  &c.  (Epistola  Innocentii  ad  Decentium. 
Bibliotheca  Patrum  Vet.  tom.  viii.  p.  586.  Ed.  Venet.  1772.)  This 
letter  is  dated  19  March,  416. 

Bishop  Stillingfleet  contends  (Or.  Sac.  lib.  3)  that  this  list  does  not 
include  Britain;  yet  three  pages  farther  on,  in  order  to  show  that 
British  Bishops  were  at  the  Council  of  Sardica,  he  proves  that  Britain 
was  in  early  times  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Gaul.  See  the 
passage. 
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Protestant  writers;  indeed  it  is  much  to  be 
lamented  that  this  and  other  like  questions  of  fact 
should  too  often  have  been  forced  out  of  their 
proper  department  as  mere  subjects  of  history,  and 
invested  with  a  grave  theological  importance  which 
does  not  surely  belong  to  them.  In  the  present  in- 
stance it  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  with  all  the  respect 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  names  of  those  who  have 
taken  part  on  both  sides  of  this  controversy,  that 
the  historical  testimony  to  the  fact  of  St.  Peter's 
Apostolical  visit  to  Britain  has  been  as  unduly 
pressed  by  writers  on  the  affirmative  side,  as  what 
may  be  called  the  moral  and  theological  proof  of 
it  has  been  commonly  undervalued  on  the  other. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  mentioned,  both  to  the 
credit  of  the  particular  writer  himself,  and  as  im- 
portant to  the  fact  in  dispute,  that  a  learned  and 
zealous  Protestant,  Dr.  Hales,  considers  the  visit 
of  St.  Peter  to  Britain  to  furnish  the  most  satis- 
factory of  all  clues  to  the  solution  of  an  intricate 
chronological  problem.^ 

Three  other  members  of  the  Sacred  College 
besides  St.  Peter  are  said  by  some  to  have  preached 
the  Gospel  in  Britain,  viz.,  St.  James  the  Greater, 
St.  Philip,  and  St.  Simon  Zelotes ;  but  without  a 
shadow,  as  far  as  appears,  even  of  plausibility.  St. 
Simon  is  reported  to  have  come  to  this  country 
after  preaching  the  faith  in  Mauritania  and  other 
parts  of  Africa.  But  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
St.  Simon  preached  even  in  Africa,  for  his  mission 
was  to  the  East;  and  if  he  did,  he  certainly  re- 

^  Vide  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Sacred  Chronology,  toI.  ii.  pt.  10. 
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turned  into  the  East ;  for  all  the  ancient  Martyro- 
logies  place  his  martyrdom  in  Persia.  And  as  to 
St.  James  the  Greater  and  St.  Philip,  both  of  these 
Apostles  suffered  martyrdom  too  early  to  have 
been  concerned  in  the  foundation  of  the  British 
Church  ;  St.  James  in  43  or  44,  and  St.  Philip  ten 
years  only  afterwards.  Therefore,  as  the  learned 
Archbishop  Ussher  observes,  the  question  lies,  in 
fact,  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  St.  Peter  is 
believed  to  have  come  to  Britain  A.D.  60  ;  St.  Paul 
to  have  set  out  on  his  western  journey  in  the 
following  year,  and  to  have  reached  Britain  about 

A.D.  62.^ 

Other  holy  men  who  are  thought  to  have  visited 
our  island  in  the  Apostolic  age,  are  St.  Joseph  of 
Arimathaea  and  St.  Aristobulus,  of  whom  the  latter 
is  said,  but  apparently  upon  very  slender  grounds, 
to  have  been  consecrated  by  St.  Paul  to  the  first 
British  bishopric.  The  tradition  which  brings  St. 
Joseph  of  Arimathaea  to  Britain  about  the  year  of 
our  Lord  (according  to  Baronius)  63,  is  defended 
by  the  Protestant  archbishops  Ussher  and  Parker, 
though  by  the  latter  in  a  spirit  of  very  marked 
hostility  to  the  special  prerogatives  of  St.  Peter. 
St.  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  was  venerated  in  the 
ancient  English  Church  as  the  founder,  and  first 
abbot,  of  the  celebrated  Monastery  of  Avallonia, 
afterwards  Glastonbury,  where  are  still  to  be  seen 
the  ruins  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Almighty  God 
under  his  tutelage.  Here,  again,  if  we  are  to  go 
by  external,  documentary,  and  generally  available 

^  Alferd,  Annales,  ad  ann. 
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proof,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Collier, 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,^  has  made  out  a 
strong  case  against  the  tradition  in  question.  Yet 
even  after  the  credit  of  title-deeds  and  charters  has 
been  shaken,  is  it  easy  for  reverent  minds  to  con- 
ceive that  such  a  belief,  if  unfounded,  would  have 
been  allowed  to  grow  up  and  entwine  itself,  as  it 
were,  round  the  hearts  of  men,  bound  together  by 
the  most  solemn  obligations,  and  for  the  most 
sacred  objects,  and  that  for  successive  generations, 
so  as  to  enter  into  their  formal  proceedings  and  be 
expressed  in  their  most  durable  monuments  ?  It  is 
surely  one  thing  to  admit  that  such  a  tradition  is 
not  proveablCj  and  quite  another  to  say  that  it  is 
worthless.  Upon  what  evidence  do  we  put  faith 
in  the  existence  of  St.  George,  the  Patron  of 
England  ?  Upon  such,  assuredly,  as  an  acute  critic 
or  skilful  pleader  might  easily  scatter  to  the  winds  ; 
the  belief  of  prejudiced  or  credulous  witnesses,  the 
unwritten  record  of  empty  pageants  and  bauble 
decorations.  On  the  side  of  scepticism  might  be 
exhibited  a  powerful  array  of  suspicious  legends 
and  exploded  acts.  Yet  after  all,  what  Catholic  is 
there  but  would  count  it  a  profaneness  to  question 
the  existence  of  St.  George  ?  Grounds  of  this  kind, 
however,  are  evidently  quite  distinct  from  external, 
tangible,  argumentative  proof.^ 

From  the  testimony  of  St.  Gildas  we  learn  that 


^  Book  i.  cent.  1. 
2  Of  course  the  instance  is  meant  as  an  illustration  merely,  not  a 
parallel.     It  is  not  denied  that  every  Catholic  has  stronger  reason  for 
believing  in  the  existence  of  St.  George  than  in  the  visit  of  St.  Joseph 
of  Arimathaea  to  Britain. 
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Christianity,  though  early  established  in  Britain, 
made  comparatively  little  progress  among  the  in- 
habitants till  it  received  a  new  impulse  in  the 
persecution  under  Diocletian.^  But  while  St.  Gildas 
distinctly  attests  the  fact  that  Christianity,  when 
once  brought  into  Britain,  maintained  its  ground 
without  interruption,  the  records  of  its  progress 
during  the  first  and  greater  part  of  the  second 
century  are  extremely  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 
Even  tradition  itself  is  silent  upon  the  annals  of 
this  period,  except  in  two  particulars  ;  the  one,  a 
mission  to  Pope  Clement,  in  the  year  loo,  upon 
liturgical  questions ;  the  other,  an  accession  to  the 
Church  of  Britain,  about  forty  years  later,  of  certain 
doctors  and  scholars  of  Granta. 


1  (( 


QiUE  licet  ab  incolis  tepide  suscepla  sint,  apud  quosdam  tamen 
integre,  et  apud  alios  minus,  usque  ad  persecutioncm  Diocletiani 
tyranni  novennem.'*     De  Excid.  Brit.  §  9. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  BRITISH   CHURCH:   KING  LUCIUS 
A.D.    182 A.D.   192 

The  second  great  epoch  in  British  Church  History 
is  the  conversion  of  King  Lucius,  which,  though 
the  date  has  been  much  canvassed,  is  supposed  by 
competent  authorities  to  have  taken  place  about 
A.D.  182.  The  truth  of  this  circumstance  un- 
doubtedly rests  upon  a  firmer  basis  of  evidence 
than  that  of  some  among  the  foregoing  details,  and 
it  finds  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  authority, 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  in  its  favour.  The 
fact,  as  related  by  St.  Bede  the  Venerable,  was  as 
follows :  "In  the  i56thi  year  from  our  Lord's 
Incarnation,  Marcus  Antoninus  Verus,  the  four- 
teenth in  succession  from  Augustus,  attained  the 
first  power  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  Aurelius 
Commodus,  in  whose  time  Eleutherius,  a  holy  man, 
being  vested  with  the  pontificate  of  the  Roman 
Church,  Lucius,  King  of  Britain,  sent  him  a  letter, 
praying  to  be  made  a  Christian  by  an  act  of  his 
authority ;  the  object  of  which  pious  entreaty  he 
shortly  afterwards  obtained ;  and  the  Britons, 
having  received  the  faith,  kept  it  whole  and  un- 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  St.  Bede*s  chronology  is  often  in- 
accurate. 
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defiled,  and  in  peace  and  quiet,  till  the  times  of 
Diocletian  the  Emperor."  ^ 

This,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  the  first  mention 
which  St.  Bede  makes  of  Christianity  in  Britain. 
Taken,  however,  with  the  account  of  St.  Gildas 
before-mentioned,  his  words  cannot  be  thought  to 
imply  more  than  what  is  universally  acknowledged, 
that  the  faith  was  not  openly  embraced  by  the 
British  nation  till  the  days  of  Lucius, 

From  sources  of  greater  or  less  authenticity,  we 
learn  that  Lucius,  though  he  did  not  determine  upon 
professing  Christianity  till  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  was  no  stranger  to  it  in  his  earlier  years.  The 
instrument  of  hi*  early  religiou.^  convictions  h  said 
by  sonic  to  liave  been  St.  Timothy,  one  of  the  four 
sainted  children  of  SS.  Pudens  an<l  Claudi<i.^  A 
more  crechble  tradition  records  that  Lucius  ob- 
tained the  rudiments  of  the  Christian  faith  through 
the  teaching  of  St.  Elvanus,  wliom  f^ome  autlior» 
suppose  to  have  been  one  of  the  aforementioned 
converts  of  Granta^  but  who  is  generally  said  to 
have  been  a  brother  of  the  Monastery  of  Avallonia. 
But  from  whomsoever  the  good  king  Luciujs  derived 
his  first  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  certain 
it  IS  that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  avow  it  till 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  when  he  had  been 
king  nejirly  sixty  years.  Several  causes  arc  said  to 
have  put  him  upon  seeking  the  grace  of  eternal 
life  through  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church.    He 

>  SL  Bedf»  ilisL  Ecd.  ItU  i.  c  4* 
*  The  othen  wttt  hii  l>ro<hcy   St.   Nov*t«i,  tiui  hU  tiitcft  S8. 
Praxedes  and  INidcDtiuiA,  Viigins.    See  Cressy»  liisL  of  the  Church 
of  Brittany* 
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had  now  enjoyed  ample  means  of  observing  the 
fruits  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  holy  lives  of 
its  professors.  He  was  no  stranger  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  Judgment  to  come,  and  knew  that  he  must 
shortly  be  called  away  to  account  for  his  use  of  the 
opportunities  vouchsafed  him.  But  the  more  im- 
mediate and  constraining  motive,  under  Divine 
Providence,  of  his  happy  resolution,  appears  to 
have  been  the  great  and  signal  deliverance  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  and  all  his  army  by  the 
prayers  of  the  Christian  soldiery,  the  news  of  which 
merciful  interposition  had  lately  come  to  Britain, 
and  had  produced  a  powerful  impression  upon  the 
king's  mind  ;  who»  being  now  fully  satisfied  in  his 
heart  of  the  Divine  original  and  wonderful  effects 
of  that  holy  creed  towards  which  he  had  been  long 
favourably  di$i)osed,  sent  for  his  faithful  counsellor 
ElvanuSy  and  made  him  a  party  to  his  intention  of 
entreating  instant  admission  into  the  fold  of  Christ« 
Desiring,  also,  to  obtain  an  authoritative  rule  for  the 
better  government  of  the  Church  in  his  kingdom^ 
he  re:solved  upon  seeking  counsel  in  his  difficulty, 
and  the  Sec  of  Rome  was  the  quarter  to  which  ht$ 
thoughts  instinctively  turned-  He  chose,  as  his  repre- 
sentatives in  this  most  important  mission,  Elvanus, 
and  another  clergyman  named  Medwinus,  of  the 
province  of  the  Belgic^  These  sacred  ambassa- 
dors ys*€TC  commissioned  to  prefer  a  request  that 
the  holy  Father,  Eleuiherius,  in  whom  the  Roman 
pontificate  was  then  vested,  would  send  to  Britain 
persons  duly  qualified  and  authorised  to  instruct 

*  Cotuptkfcog  th«  pctsent  coooties  of  Hontsi  ¥^U»  M>d  ScmavcX, 
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the  king  and  his  subjects,  and  to  celebrate,  and 
administer  to  them,  the  Divine  Mysteries.  He  also 
desired  to  be  furnished  with  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  British  Church,  and,  as  some  add,  with 
a  transcript  of  the  famous  Roman  laws,  to  serve  as 
the  basis  of  a  national  code.  Eleutherius  was  a 
prelate  of  great  piety  and  virtue,  as  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  place  which  his  name  holds  in  the 
memory  and  affections  of  the  Church.^  He  suc- 
ceeded St.  Soter  in  the  Supreme  Pontificate  in  176, 
and  presided  over  the  Church  when  it  was  griev- 
ously harassed  by  the  blasphemous  doctrine  of  the 
Montanists.  Some  suppose  that,  in  the  earlier  and 
less  dangerous  stages  of  this  heresy,  the  good  Pope 
Eleutherius  was  led  to  give  it  some  sort  of  counte- 
nance ;  but  this  is  denied  by  others,  who  ascribe 
this  act  of  favour  not  to  St.  Eleutherius,  but  to  his 
successor,  Victor.  At  all  events,  whether  the  judg- 
ment were  given  by  St.  Eleutherius  or  by  another, 
it  was  revoked  upon  fuller  information. 

Different  conjectures  have  been  thrown  out  by 
learned  ecclesiastical  antiquaries  upon  the  pro- 
bable motives  by  which  King  Lucius  was  actuated 
in  resorting  to  Rome  for  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Church,  and  for  instruction  in  Christian  doctrine ; 
a  circumstance  rendered  the  more  worthy  of  re- 
mark by  the  fame  of  the  great  St.  Irenaeus,  at  that 
time  Bishop  of  Lyons,  through,  or  near,  which  city 
the  messengers  of  Lucius  must  have  passed  on 
their  way  to  Rome.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
in  learning  and  acquirements,  St.  Eleutherius,  holy 

1  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Calendar  on  May  26,  St.  Augustine  of 
Canterbury's  day. 
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man  as  he  was,  fell  infinitely  short  of  this  famous 
Bishop,  who  is  said  by  an  ancient  Father  to  have 
been  "the  most  accurate  expositor  of  doctrine  in 
his  day."  Indeed,  there  appears  absolutely  no 
reason  whatever  why  King  Lucius  should  have 
gone  farther  for  advice,  which  he  might  have 
obtained  nearer,  unless  it  were  that  he,  or  rather 
the  British  Church  of  his  time,  acknowledged  the 
See  of  Rome,  even  at  that  early  age,  and  when  the 
great  spiritual  Monarchy  of  which  it  afterwards 
became  the  centre  was  not  as  yet  fully  developed, 
or  perfectly  organised,  as  invested  with  some  special 
prerogatives  of  rank  and  authority.  And,  had  the 
messengers  of  Lucius  paused  on  their  way  to  con- 
sult the  great  Bishop  of  Lyons,  certainly  he  would 
have  given  them  no  other  advice  than  that  which 
he  has  left  on  record,  when  he  says,  "To  the 
Roman  Church,  by  reason  of  its  more  powerful 
principality,  it  is  necessary  that  every  Church,  that 
is  to  say,  the  faithful  in  every  place,  should  have 
recourse,!  since  in  it  the  universal  tradition  received 
from  the  Apostles  is  safely  preserved."  2 

The  good  Pope  Eleutherius  was  in  raptures  of 
joy  on  receiving  the  message  of  the  British  king, 
and  caused  Gloria  in  excelsis  to  be  chaunted  in  com- 
memoration of  the  happy  event.^  He  commis- 
sioned two  holy  Bishops,  by  name  Fugatius  and 
Damianus,  to  accompany  SS.  Elvanus  and  Med- 
winus  back  to  Britain ;  and  it  is  added  by  some 
writers  that  he  raised  St.  Elvanus  himself  to  the 
Episcopal  dignity.     He  is  related,  likewise,  to  have 

^  Convenire.  '^  St.  Iren.  cont.  Hseres.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 

'  See  Ussher's  Primord.  Eccl.  10. 
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sent  the  necessary  instructions  for  the  ordering  of 
the  British  Church,  but  to  have  decHned  complying 
with  the  king's  request  for  a  copy  of  the  Roman 
laws,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  no  direct  bearing 
upon  Christian  institutions. 

When  the  holy  legates  arrived  in  Britain,  the 
king,  queen,  and  all  their  household,  were  imme- 
diately baptized.  The  name  of  the  queen  has  not 
come  down  to  us;  but  a  sister  of  Lucius,  called 
Emerita,  is  said  to  have  attained  the  honours  of  a 
Saint. 

SS.  Fugatius  and  Damianus,  having  preached  the 
Word  of  Life  to  the  king  and  his  family,  next  pro- 
ceeded into  the  several  parts  of  Britain.  At  the 
end  of  three  years  they  returned  to  Rome,  reported 
the  good  success  of  their  mission,  and  obtained 
from  the  holy  Father  a  confirmation  of  their  acts. 
They  afterwards  returned  to  Britain,  and  renewed 
their  Apostolic  travels,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
are  said  to  have  visited  the  Isle  of  Avallonia,  the 
seat  of  the  famous  Monastery  of  Glastonbury,  which 
had  then  become  a  covert  for  wild  beasts.^  There 
they  discovered,  by  Divine  guidance,  the  ancient 
oratory  dedicated  to  our  Lord  in  honour  of  His 
Blessed  Mother,  in  which  they  continually  cele- 
brated the  Divine  praises.  It  is  also  related  of  the 
same  holy  men  that  they  founded  at  Avallonia  two 
other  chapels,  one  under  the  title  of  the  Blessed 
Apostles  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  the  other  under  that 
of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel.  It  is  added  that 
they  established  a  succession    of    twelve    devout 

*  Capgrave  in  Viti  St.  Josephi. 
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persons,  in  memory  of  the  twelve  companions  of 
St.  Joseph.  Whether  they  died  at  Avallonia  is 
doubtful,  but  a  very  authentic  tradition  records 
that  they  continued  there  nine  years.  Harpsfield 
places  the  scene  of  their  deaths  in  South  Wales, 
near  the  city  of  Llandaff,  where  a  church  was  after- 
wards built  under  their  patronage.  Their  names 
occur  on  May  24,  in  the  English  Martyrologies, 
where  they  are  said  to  have  died  in  the  year  191. 
About  the  same  time  King  Lucius  was  called  away 
from  an  earthly  to  a  heavenly  crown,  having  occu- 
pied, according  to  a  very  ancient  belief,  some  of  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  in  spreading  the  Christian 
faith  among  the  nations  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  conversion  of  this 
good  king  St.  Lucius  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  the  Church  of  Britain,  and  that  very  many 
of  his  subjects  were  moved  by  his  example  to  em- 
brace the  faith.     It  is  equally  certain,  that  the  Lord 
raised  up  many  devoted  servants  to  work  in  this 
promising  field  of  ministerial  labour ;  true  though 
it  also  is,  that  their  memorial  has  utterly  perished. 
Of  the  period  between  the  death  of  King  Lucius  and 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Alban  there  is  all  but  a  total 
dearth  of  trustworthy  information  ;  but  we  gather 
from  the  testimony  of  foreign  writers,  as  well  as 
from  that  of  our  own  sainted  historians  Gildas  and 
Bede,  that  the  Church  of  Britain  was  in  a  flourishing 
state  during  this  interval,  consisting  of  almost  a  cen- 
tury.   And  now  the  British  Church  is  said  to  have 
been  placed  under  the  government  of  twenty-eight 
Bishops    and  three    Metropolitans,  the  chief  see 
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being  founded  in  London.  Bishop  Stillingfleet, 
indeed,  gives  reasons  which  appear  satisfactory  for 
beHeving  that  there  was  a  succession  of  Bishops  in 
the  British  Church  from  the  first,  though  he  con- 
siders that,  under  King  Lucius,  steps  were  taken  for 
the  increase  and  consoHdation  of  the  Episcopate. 
If  there  were  Bishops  in  Britain  when  St.  Lucius 
sent  his  embassy  to  Rome,  it  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able that  he  should  have  resorted  to  a  foreign  quar- 
ter for  aid  and  counsel.  And  even  if  there  were  no 
Bishops  in  this  country,  he  need  not,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  gone  so  far  as  Rome  to  supply  the  want. 
Let  us  but  be  content  to  follow  the  Church  of  all 
ages  in  ascribing  a  right  of  precedence  to  the  See  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  conduct  of  King  Lucius  be- 
comes perfectly  intelligible,  without  the  necessity  of 
supposing  any  flaw  in  the  succession  of  the  ancient 
British  Episcopate,  or  involving  any  disparagement 
of  the  claims  of  other  European  prelates. 


J 


CHAPTER   III 

THE   BRITISH   CHURCH  :   ST.  ALBAN  AND  THE 
FRUITS   OF  HIS   MARTYRDOM 

A.D.   192 — A.D.  359 

After  King  Lucius  we  lose  sight  of  the  stream  of 
British  Church  history  for  nearly  a  century,  when 
it  reappears  in  the  age  of  St.  Alban  and  his  com- 
panions, and  then  flows  on  more  evenly  and  steadily 
till  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion.  And  just  as  the 
reappearance  of  a  stream  at  intervals  is  a  proof  that 
its  course  has  been  all  the  while  continuous,  though 
hidden,  do  passages  in  the  history  of  the  ancient 
British  Church,  such  as  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Alban, 
betoken  the  presence  of  a  real,  though  latent,  faith 
in  the  ages  preceding.  The  heroic  virtue  of  Alban 
and  Amphibalus,  Aaron  and  Julius,  and  of  those 
"very  many  others  whose  souls,  in  the  midst  of 
divers  tortures  and  unprecedented  mangling  of  the 
limbs,  were  removed  in  the  very  crisis  of  their  agony 
to  the  joys  of  the  supernal  city,"  ^  was  no  sudden 
outbreak  of  enthusiasm,  no  mere  happy  coincidence 
or  insulated  phenomenon,  but  had  its  origin  in  causes 
of  long  standing  and  wide  prevalence,  and  so  sheds 
a  lustre  over  the  period  which  matured  it  as  well  as 
over  that  in  which  it  was  displayed. 

»  St.  Bcde,  lib.  i.  c.  7. 
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Our  own  island,  moreover,  appears  to  have  en- 
joyed a  profound  rest  under  the  earlier  of  the  per- 
secutions by  which  other  Churches  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  visited  and 
desolated.  At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  and 
his  colleague  Maximian,  it  fell  under  the  stroke  of 
heathen  rage  and  malice.  The  last  and  fiercest  of 
the  onslaughts,  which  during  ten  years  deluged 
Christendom  with  blood,  penetrated  even  into 
Britain  ;  where,  in  the  words  of  the  holy  Gildas, 
"God,  who  wills  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  calls 
sinners  as  well  as  those  that  account  themselves 
righteous,  was  pleased  to  magnify  His  mercy 
among  us  ;  and,  of  His  own  free  goodness,  to  kindle 
in  this  island  the  brightest  of  luminaries,  even  His 
holy  Martyrs  ;  whose  places  of  sepulture  and  of 
suffering,  had  not  our  citizens  for  the  sins  of  our 
nation  been  robbed  of  them  by  the  mournful  incur- 
sion of  barbarians,  would  inspire  no  little  ardour 
of  Divine  love  into  the  minds  of  all  beholders ;  I 
speak  of  St.  Alban  of  Verulam,  Aaron  and  Julius  of 
the  city  of  the  Legions,^  and  the  rest,  of  either  sex, 
who,  in  divers  places,  maintained  their  ground  in 
Christ's  battle  with  consummate  magnanimity."  ^ 

The  Christian  heroism  of  these  blessed  servants 
and  soldiers  of  Christ,  and  especially  of  our  glorious 
Protomartyr,  might  well  form  the  subject  of  distinct 
biographies.  It  will  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to 
give  a  mere  outline  of  its  principal  features. 

St.  Alban  was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  by 
Amphibalus,  a  clergyman  whom  he  had  sheltered 
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^  Caerleon  on  the  Usk. 


«  St.  Gildas  de  Excid.  Br.  §  10. 


from  his  persecutors.  Information  having  been 
given  to  the  authorities  as  to  the  place  where  Am- 
phibalus lay  concealed,  search  was  made  for  him  in 
Alban's  house,  upon  which  his  host,  putting  on  his 
military  cloak,  submitted  to  be  seized  by  the  officers 
in  his  stead.  When  brought  before  the  judge,  who 
happened  to  be  engaged  in  an  idolatrous  festival, 
St.  Alban  was  first  asked  to  join  in  the  heathen  wor- 
ship, and,  upon  his  refusal,  was  immediately  tortured 
with  scourges,  and  afterwards  beheaded.  Two 
miracles,  according  to  St.  Bede,  were  vouchsafed  at 
the  time  of  his  death  ;  the  former  of  which  led  to 
the  conversion  of  a  person  named  Heraclius,  who 
had  been  engaged  to  perform  the  office  of  his  execu- 
tioner ;  and  another,  who  was  found  ready  for  the 
same  unholy  work,  was  instantaneously  struck  with 
blindness,  his  eyes  falling  to  the  ground  at  the  same 
moment  with  the  head  of  his  victim.  Many  of  the 
spectators,  according  to  Harpsfield,  were  brought 
over  to  the  faith  on  the  spot  by  the  sight  of  the  holy 
Martyr's  constancy  and  of  the  miracles  which 
accompanied  his  sufferings ;  and  following  St. 
Amphibalus,  St.  Alban's  guest  and  spiritual  father, 
into  Wales,  received  the  Sacrament  of  Regeneration 
at  his  hands.  Shortly  afterwards,  and  during  the 
same  persecution,  St.  Amphibalus  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  Redbourne,  not  far  from  St.  Alban's ;  and 
SS.  Aaron  and  Julius  at  Caerleon  on  the  Usk. 
There  were  also,  according  to  St.  Gildas  and  St. 
Bede,  many  other  cases  of  martyrdom  at  the  same 
time.  The  survivors  took  shelter  in  ''deserts  and 
caves  of  the  earth."  For  seven  years  the  persecu- 
tion raged  with  unabated  fury  ;  many  churches  were 
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levelled  with  the  ground,  and  others  converted  into 
heathen  temples.  Among  those  who  about  this 
time  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  or  con- 
fessor ship,  were  St.  Stephanus  and  St.  Augulus, 
successive  Bishops  of  London. 

Peace  was  at  length  restored  to  the  Church  under 
Constantius,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Galerius, 
assumed  the  imperial  purple  when  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  abdicated.  Constantius,  to  whom  the 
administration  of  Britain  had  been  specially^  en- 
trusted during  the  preceding  reign,  continued  his 
charge  under  a  new  title  and  with  independent 
authority.  The  British  Church  speedily  felt  the 
effects  of  his  clemency;  the  Chri:*tians  issued^ 
from  their  retreats,  the  churches  were  rebuilt, 
ch;intries  erected  in  honour  of  the  Martyrs,  festi- 
vals restored,  with  the  solemn  rites  of  worAliip.  and 
Uie  voice  of  joy  and  ghitlness  once  moie  lieard 
throughout  the  land.  Constantino  died  at  York 
fifteen  months  after  his  succession  to  the  empire^ 
in  the  yc;ir  306. 

The  British  Church  was  certainly  represented  at 
the  Council  of  Aries  in  314,  and  some  consider  at 
that  of  Nicaea  also,  eleven  years  afterward?;,  though 
this  appears  very  doubtful.  The  names  of  the 
British  Bishops  at  Aries  were  Eboriu!<>  Rcstitutus, 
and  AdcH'ius ;  of  whom  Khorius  and  Rcstitutus  filled 
the  thrones  respectively  of  York  and  London.  Tlic 
see  of  Adcltius  is  n^ore  questionable;  by  most  it 
is  considered  to  ha\x'  t>een  Colchester,  or  ratlier 
Maldon ;  but  Bishop  Stillingfleet  decides  in  favour 

^  GibboD,  c.  xiai 
*  St.  OOdude  Eicid.  Bfit.  §  13;  and  Sl  Uedc.  II.  E,  liU  i.  c  3. 
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of  Caerlcon,  while  other  learned  writers  incline, 
and  with  much  apparent  reason,  to  Lincoln. 

At  the  Council  of  Aries  it  was  determined  that 
Easter  should  he  kept  on  the  same  day  in  all  parts 
of  the  Church.  This  canon  was  dixecleil  against 
such  Orientals  as  followed  the  Quartodeciman  rule.* 
It  was  also  resolved  to  degrade  those  of  the  clergy 
who  had  surrendered  to  heathen$|  during  persecu- 
tion, any  of  the  sacred  books  belonging  to  churches, 
or  of  the  vessels  employed  in  the  ^' offering  "  of  the 
Holy  Sacrifice.  Other  canons,  chiefly  on  points  of 
discipline,  were  p:L$.*ced  ;  and  the  decrees  in  general 
were  forwarded  to  St.  Sylvester,  the  reigning  Pojx?, 
to  be  circulated  by  him  througliout  the  Church.* 

At  the  disastrous  Council  of  Ariminum,  in  359, 
the  British  Bishops  were  betrayed  with  the  rest  into 
siRnin;»  the  heretical  C<:»nfe$$ion.  On  this  occasion 
we  are  told  that  the  Arian  Emperor  Constantius 
offered  to  supply  the  assembled  prelates  witJj  lodg- 
ings and  entertainment  at  the  public  expense,  but 
none  of  them  could  be  found  to  accept  the  sus- 
picious boon  except  the  three  from  Britain,  who 
being  too  poor  to  provide  for  them^lves  at  their 
own  charges,  ajul  too  inde|x;ndent  to  lay  themselves 
under  an  obligation  to  the  other  Bishops,  fell  in 
with  tlie  Emperor's  proposal,  and  were  accordingly 
maintained  out  of  the  imperial  exchequer. 

An  ancient  author  commends  tlic  Bis})ops  of 

'  Tlie  question  about  keeping  Eatt«f  which  ftAcnrirdst  atchis  in 
Ilrilain,  and  which  xhall  be  oioUccd  ia  iU  pisKCV  Af^pcus  (o  hA%>e  tc«n 
of  siighc«f  iapoctonoe. 

'  Tbt  words  iBcd  in  9Mnakig  the  Pope  w«re  as  follovi :  rUcait 
eiiim  tiUipi^m  a  lo,  qui  ms^occB  dioocetos  l«acv>  per  te  podiftimuin 
^oonlms  insinujui 
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Britain  for  refusing  to  be  burthensome  to  their 
brother  prelates  ;  but  it  is  rather  to  be  feared, 
observes  Bishop  StiUingfleet,  ''that  the  Emperor's 
kindness  was  a  snare  to  their  consciences."  On 
the  whole  there  seems  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  British  Church  suffered,  with  others,  from  the 
Arian  infection,  though  whether  its  declension  into 
heresy  were  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  unhappy 
step  taken  by  its  representatives  at  Ariminum,  is 
more  questionable.  To  the  fact  of  this  corruption, 
however,  whether  greater  or  less,  and  whensoever 
or  wheresoever  originating,  the  testimony  of  St. 
Bede  is  but  too  explicit.^ 

We  have  seen  that  the  British  Bishops  were  too 
poor  to  maintain  themselves  at  Ariminum.  The 
necessitous  condition  of  their  Church  at  this  time 
might  have  arisen  from  the  combined  effects  of 
persecution  and  internal  wars ;  the  former  had 
probably  deprived  the  Church  of  her  lands  and 
stated  revenues,  while  the  latter  had  impoverished 
the  country,  and  so  tended  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
the  people's  offerings.  It  is  said  that  King  Lucius 
made  over  to  the  Church  the  lands  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  heathen  temples,  and 
bestowed  upon  it  many  gifts  and  privileges  besides. 
If  so,  it  is  evident  that  great  losses  must  have  been 
sustained  before  the  Council  of  Ariminum,  where 
the  Bishops  of  Britain  were  found  unequal  to  a 

^  Ariatia  vesania,  corrupto  orbe  toto,  banc  etiam  insulam  extra  orbem 
tarn  longe  remotam  veneno  sui  infecit  erroris,  et,  hac  quasi  via  pes- 
tilenticC  trans  oceanum  patefacla,  non  mora,  omnis  se  lues  haereseos 
cujusque,  insulcc,  novi  semper  aliquid  audire  gaudenti,  et  nihil  certi 
firmiter  obtinenti,  infudit.     11.  E.  lib.  i.  c.  8. 
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charge  commonly  borne  by  the  different  Churches 
of  Christendom  in  behalf  of  their  representatives 
at  General  Councils.  And  for  these  the  combined 
operation  of  the  persecution  under  Diocletian,  and 
of  the  harassing  wars  with  the  Scots  and  Picts,  will 
sufficiently  account. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE   BRITISH   CHURCH:   VISITS   OF  ST.  GERMANUS 

A.D.   359 A.D.   520 

In  the  fifth  century  the  British  Church  received 
much  damage  from  the  inroads  of  the  Pelagian 
heresy.  Some  have  inferred  from  St.  Bede's  words 
that  Pelagius  himself,  after  his  condemnation  at 
Rome,  returned  to  Britain,  of  which  he  was  a 
native,  and  poisoned  the  Church  with  his  baneful 
doctrine.  But  the  more  immediate  author  of  the 
mischief  in  our  own  island  appears  to  have  been 
not  Pelagius,  but  Agricola,  son  of  Severianus,  a 
Bishop,^  who  had  fallen  into  the  heresy.  This 
Agricola  came  over  from  Gaul  about  the  year  425, 
and  laboured,  among  others,2to  corrupt  the  Church 
in  this  country.  His  attempt  was,  as  it  seems,  but 
too  successful  in  many  quarters ;  at  length  the 
Bishops  of  Britain  resolved  upon  laying  their 
grievances  before  their  brethren  in  Gaul  and 
asking  for  help.  The  spiritual  necessities  of  our 
island  were  likewise,  at  this  time,  an  object  of 
anxious  interest  to  Pope  St.  Celestine,  w^ho  had 
lately  sent  SS.  Patrick  and  Palladius  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  Ireland  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Britain.    On  hearing  from  Palladius  of  the  danger 


^  St.  Bede,  lib.  i.  c.  17 


2  Vide  Stillingfleet,  Orig.  Brit.  c.  4. 
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which  threatened  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
island  from  the  progress  of  Pelagianism,  the  holy 
Pontiff  was  no  less  eager  to  counteract  the  spread 
of  the  heretical  leaven  than  he  had  before  shown 
himself  to  reclaim  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  the 
island  from  idolatry  and  superstition.  St.  Celes- 
tine is  accordingly  believed,  upon  the  authority  of 
a  contemporary  historian,  to  have  conferred  with 
the  Bishops  of  Gaul  upon  the  state  of  the  British 
Church,  and  to  have  sanctioned  their  choice  of  St. 
Germanus,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  as  a  proper  person 
to  go  to  its  relief.^  St.  Germanus  was  unanimously 
selected  for  this  important  charge  at  a  Council 
summoned  in  Gaul  upon  receipt  of  the  letters  from 
Britain,  to  which  he  was  soon  after  sent  in  com- 
pany with  St.  Lupus,  Bishop  of  Troyes.2 

The  two  holy  prelates  embarked  in  the  winter 
season,  and  were  soon  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm, 
raised,  says  the  religious  historian,  by  the  malice  of 
evil  spirits,  to  defeat  the  object  upon  which  the 
blessed  Missionaries  were  bent.  All  efforts  to  save 
the  vessel  became  fruitless,  and  no  resource  was 
left  but  in  prayer.  It  so  happened  that,  at  the 
moment  of  greatest  danger,  St.  Germanus  was 
asleep.  When  all  was  now  given  up  for  lost,  St. 
Lupus  and  the  whole  crew  betook  themselves  to 
the  older  Bishop,  and  besought  his  intercessions ; 
upon  which  St.  Germanus  proceeded  to  dip  his 


^  Agricola  Pelagianus,  Severiani  Episcopi  Pelagiani  filius,  Ecclesias 
Biitanniae  ^dogmatis  sui  insinuatione  corrupit.  Sed  ad  actionem  Pal- 
ladii  Diaconi  Papa  Cclestinus  Germanum  Autissiodorensem  Episco- 
pum  vice  sua  mittit,  et  disturbatis  hoereticis,  Britannos  ad  Catholicam 
fidem  redigit.     Prosper!  Chronicon.  ^  St.  Bede,  lib.  i.  c.  17. 
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hand  in  holy  water,^  and  sprinkled  it  upon  the 
waves  in  the  name  of  the  Adorable  Trinity,  at  the 
same  time  inviting  his  colleague  and  the  whole 
ship's  company  to  join  him  in  prayer.  In  an 
instant  all  were  on  their  knees,  and  a  prayer  for 
mercy  rose  to  Heaven  as  the  voice  of  a  single  man. 
The  sky  grew  bright  and  the  sea  calm,  favourable 
winds  sprang  up,  and  in  a  short  time  the  ship  was 
safe  in  the  British  port. 

The  Bishops  were  met  on  landing  by  a  vast 
concourse  of  people,  and  the  whole  island  was 
speedily  filled  with  the  rumour  of  their  preaching, 
miracles  and  sanctity.  It  was  usual  in  those  days 
of  the  Church,  under  circumstances  of  emergency 
(such,  for  instance,  as  the  prevalence  of  idolatry  or 
heresy),  to  proclaim  God's  Truth  not  within  the 
walls  of  churches  only,  but  in  the  fields  and  high- 
ways. Such  a  course  is  no  otherwise  irregular, 
than  as  it  is  adopted  (as  has  commonly  been  the 
case  in  Protestant  times  and  countries)  without  or 
against  authority.  In  the  instance  to  which  we 
are  now  referring  the  necessity  was  undoubtedly 
urgent ;  and  as  the  field  or  street  preachers  were 
here  Bishops  acting,  as  it  would  seem,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Pope,  no  charge  of  insubordination 
could  possibly  be  made  good  against  them.  As  far, 
too,  as  success  is  a  criterion  of  good  preaching, 
that  of  SS.  Germanus  and  Lupus  is  proved  to  have 
been  of  the  highest  order ;  for  we  are  told  that  it 
tended  everywhere  to  root  the  Catholics  in  their 
belief,  and  to  shame  the   misguided   out   of  their 

*  Another  account  says  otV,     Constantius,  §  46. 
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errors.  The  people,  indeed,  counted  these  wonder- 
ful strangers  as  Apostles ;  so  glorious  was  their 
testimony,  so  gracious  their  deportment,  and  so 
commanding  the  authority  with  which  they  spoke. 
Their  learning  added  weight,  and  their  sanctity 
persuasiveness  to  all  they  said,  insomuch  that  the 
whole  country  seemed  to  be  brought  round  with 
incredible  rapidity  to  the  doctrine  of  their  dis- 
courses. 

In  the  meantime  the  heretical  opponents  of 
Divine  Grace  saw  with  evident  vexation  that  their 
day  was  gone  by.  At  first  they  withdrew  from 
public  observation,  and  mourned  in  secret  the  loss 
of  their  influence  and  the  dropping  off  of  their 
followers ;  presently,  however,  growing  desperate, 
they  resolved  upon  inviting  the  Catholics  to  a  public 
discussion.  The  place  of  meeting  was  to  be,  of 
all  others,  Verulam,  where,  no  long  time  before, 
holy  Alban  had  won  the  crown  of  Martyrdom,  and 
which  was  afterwards  called  by  his  name.  This 
sacred  spot  was  now  to  become  the  scene  of  a  new 
victory,  in  which  the  enemies  of  the  Cross  of  Christ 
were  not  to  be,  as  before,  vanquished  silently  and 
by  patience,  but  openly  and  publicly  confounded  as 
by  a  voice  from  Heaven.  When  the  time  of  meet- 
ing had  come,  the  heretics  were  seen  advancing  to 
the  ground  attended  by  a  long  train  of  persons  in 
costly  habits,  for  their  success  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  among  the  rich.  They  were  evidently 
bent  upon  making  a  grand  display  ;  they  seemed  to 
feel  .that  their  popularity  had  declined  from  the 
moment  that  SS.  Germanus  and  Lupus  had  set 
foot  in  this  country  ;  and  now  they  rallied  all  their 
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forces  and  put  forth  their  best  appearance,  with  the 
view  of  showing  the  world  that  they  were  not  dis- 
heartened.   They  do  not  seem  to  have  arrived  at 
once,  or  even  speedily,  at  this  determination  ;  how- 
ever, in  the  end,  the  more  striking  and  adventurous 
poHcy  was  preferred.    An  immense  crowd  was  col- 
lected at   the  place  of  meeting,  including  a  great 
number  of  women  and  children  as  well  as  men,  all 
of  whom,  says  St.  Bede,  looked  upon  themselves 
not  merely  as  parties  who  had  a  deep  interest  in 
the  issue  of  the  conference  (as  in  truth  they  had), 
but  as  in  some  sort  umpires  in  the  trial.     There 
was,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  very  marked  difference 
between  the  spirit  with  which  the  two  sides  entered 
upon  the  contest ;  and  this  difference  was  indicated 
by  the  very  appearance  which  they  severally  pre- 
sented to  the  eye.    As  widely,  observes  St.  Bede, 
as  Divine  Faith  is  removed  from  human  presump- 
tion, and  retiring  piety  from  forward  and  clamour- 
ous ostentation,  did  the  partisans  of  Pelagius  differ 
from  the  disciples  of  Christ.     In  truth  it  must  have 
been   a  very   striking  sight;    and,  in   the   present 
advancing  state  of  Catholic  art  amongst  us,  it  is 
not  too  much   to  hope   that  the   ''Conference   of 
Verulam "  may  come  to  be  selected  as  an  appro- 
priate subject  for  some  great  national  picture.    The 
reader  will  probably  ere  this  have  formed  a  mental 
comparison,  or  contrast,  between   the  scene  now 
attempted  to  be  set  before  him  and  one  in  which 
the  prophet  Elijah  bore   a   conspicuous  part.      It 
was  not,  indeed,  a  question  now,  as  then,  between 
God  and  Baal;    yet  can  it   be   so   certainly   pro- 
nounced that  it  was  not  one  between  Christ  and 
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Antichrist  ?     For  that  Pelagianism  was  at  least  one 
palpable   form   of   the  power  which   sets   up   self 
against  God,  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any  religious 
person.      But     to    proceed.      The    Pelagians,    by 
mutual  agreement,  were  the  first  speakers,  but  it 
soon  appeared  that  they  had  scarcely  anything  to 
say  in  defence  of  their  tenets  ;  still  they  spoke,  and 
that  at  great  length,  till  at  last  the  audience  were 
quite  tired  out  by  the  multitude  of  their  pompous 
but  empty  words.     Scripture  was  of  course  their 
only  standard  of    appeal;    and  what  could  be  so 
hopeless  as  the  attempt  to   prove  from  Scripture 
that  fallen  man  can  originate  good  in  himself  ?      At 
length  they  stopped,  and  the  Bishops  rose,  one  after 
the  other,  to  reply.     St.  Germanus  was  found,  to 
the   surprise   of   his   opponents   as   well  as  of  the 
audience,  to  have  a  vast  fund  of  words  at  his  com- 
mand ;  he'  had  studied  eloquence  and  the  civil  law 
at  Rome,  and  in  his  youth  had  actually  pleaded 
causes    in   court.      His    Scripture    proofs    of    the 
Catholic  doctrine  were  absolutely  overwhelming; 
he  enforced  them,  too,  as  his  knowledge  and  great 
erudition   enabled  him,  by  arguments  of   a  truly 
Divine  wisdom,  and  illustrated  them  by  the   testi- 
mony of  ecclesiastical  authorities.      The  Catholic 
speakers  were  not  afraid  of  making  the  most  down- 
right and,  to  their  opponents,  inconvenient  and 
oppressive  statements  ;i  so  great  was  the  power  of 
their  cause,  so  ample  the  resources  of  evidence  to 
which  they  could  appeal   in   support  of  it.     The 
heretics  were  thus  effectually  put  down  ;  the  people 

^  Assertiones  molestissimas.     St.  Bede,  lib.  i.  c.  17. 
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testified  their  joy  by  loud  acclamations,  and  were 
deterred  by  nothing  but  the  venerable  presence  of 
the   Bishops,  and  a   regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
place    and  the   solemnity  of    the  occasion,   from 
laying  violent  hands  upon  the  defeated  party.    At 
the  close  of  the  conference  a  certain  tribune  and 
his  wife  presented  themselves  before  the  Bishops, 
entreating  their  prayers  in  behalf  ;of  a  little  blind 
daughter,  ten  years  of  age.      The  Bishops,  with  the 
view  of  convicting  their  opponents  upon  their  own 
acknowledgment,  referred  them  to  the  Pelagians ; 
but  they,  conscience-stricken  and  utterly  dispirited, 
declared  their  inability  to  give  any  help,  and  re- 
ferred them  back  to  the  Bishops.     The  latter  then 
offered  a  short  prayer,  and  St.  Germanus  made  a 
solemn  invocation  of  the    Holy  Trinity.      At   the 
same  moment  he  took  from  his  side  a  little  case  of 
relics,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  round 
his  neck,  and,  in  the  presence  of  all,  applied  it  to 
the  eyes  of  the  little  girl,  whose  sight  was  imme- 
diately restored.    We  read  in  the  Old  Testament  of 
a  yet  more  amazing  miracle  performed  by  contact 
with  the  relics  of  a  Saint ;  and  who  will  deny  that 
the  confutation  of  Pelagius  was  *'  cause  "  enough  to 
warrant  some  special  interposition  of  Divine  power  ? 
However,  it  is  safest,  as  well  as  most  religious,  to 
leave   in   God's  hands   the   determination    of    the 
reasons  which    call  for    His    supernatural    inter- 
ferences.    In   the  case  before  us  the  miracle  ap- 
pears to  have  completely  (if  it  may  be  said  with 
reverence)  answered  its  end;  it  was  regarded,  for 
the  time  at  least,  as  still  more   conclusive  of  the 
question  between  the   Catholics  and  the  heretics 
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than  the  result  of  the  previous  debate.  For  after 
that  day,  continues  the  sainted  historian,  all  liking 
for  the  Pelagian  tenets  was  thoroughly  rooted  out 
of  every  one's  mind,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bishops    was    universally    followed    with    a    holy 

eagerness. 

Before  quitting  the  neighbourhood  of  Verulam 
the  prelates  went  on  a  visit   to   the   tomb   of   St. 
Alban.     When  they  had  reached  the  hallowed  spot, 
St.  Germanus  made  a  short  prayer,  and  then  called 
upon  some  of  the  bystanders  to  open  the  tomb,  in 
which  he  proceeded  to  deposit  the  precious  relics 
of  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs  which  he  carried  about 
him ;  considering  it  fit,  according  to  the  historian, 
that  the  bones  of  Saints  from  different  parts  of  the 
world,  whose  parity  of  merit  had  raised  them  alike 
to   Heaven,  should  rest  in  a   common   sanctuary. 
Having  duly  disposed   of   these   inestimable   trea- 
sures, St.  Germanus  gathered  up  a  portion  of  dust, 
upon  which  the  traces  of  St.  Alban's  blood  were 
still  visible,  and  carried  it  away  to  Auxerre,  where 
he  built  a  Church  to  the  honour  of  the  Saint,  and 
deposited  his  relics  near  the  altar. 

The  reader  has  already  received  a  larger  share  of 
the  history  of  St.  Germanus  than  is  quite  consis- 
tent with  the  very  general  character  of  this  intro- 
ductory sketch ;  and  yet  the  mighty  reformation 
effected  in  our  island,  under  the  guidance  and 
through  the  intercessions  of  this  great  prelate,  is 
an  incident  in  British  ecclesiastical  story  too  mo- 
mentous to  be  lightly  passed  over,  while  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  convey  any  suitable  idea  of  it  without 
dwelling,  at  a  disproportionate   length,  upon  the 
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personal  history  of  the  Saint  who  was  the  great 
agent  in  promoting  it. 

Before  leaving  Britain,  St.  Germanus  was  called 
to  take  part  in  a  very  different  scene  from  that  of 
the  Verulam  Conference.     Some  years  before  the 
arrival  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  in  449,  the  Saxons 
inhabiting  the   coast  between    Denmark   and  the 
Rhine  were  in  the  habit  of  making  descents  upon 
this  island ;  and  while   the   two  Bishops  of   Gaul 
were  in  the   country,  joined  with  the  Picts,  who 
occupied  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  m  attackmg 
the  more  southern  provinces.    So   great  was  the 
name  which    the    holy   Bishops    had    established 
among  the  Britons,  that   their   protection   was   at 
once  sought  against  the  new  enemy.     Accordingly 
they  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  action,  where  their 
presence  inspired  such  confidence,  that  it  seemed, 
says  the  historian,  like  the  sudden  appearance  of 
some    vast    and    unlooked-for    reinforcement    of 
troops.      The   Saints   occupied  themselves    during 
their  stay  in  the  camp  in  endeavouring  to  convert 
those  of  the  army  who  were  still  idolaters,  and  to 
introduce  a  reformation  of  life  and  manners  among 
such  as  professed  the  Christian  faith.     It  happened 
to  be  Lent,  and  a  vast  number  of  applications  were 
made  to  the  Bishops  for  admission  to  the  Sacra- 
ment  of  Baptism  at  the  approaching  Easter.    The 
soldiers,  with  the  help  of  the  Bishops,  erected  in  the 
camp  a  temporary  church,  made  of  green  boughs 
twisted  together,  in  which  the  catechumens  were 
received,   and  the    festival    celebrated  with    great 
devotion.     The   army   proceeded  to   battle   "with 
the  dew  of  Baptism,"  says  St.  Bede,  "  fresh  upon 


it ;  "  strong  in  a  hidden  might,  though,  to  all  appear- 
ance,  small   in   numbers   and  weak   in   resources. 
We  have  already  seen  how  the  early  education  of 
St.  Germanus  favoured  him  in  a  former  emergency  ; 
now  we  find  him  turning  the  experience  of  other 
days  to  account  in  a  different  line.    When  young, 
he  had  filled,  under  the  Emperor  Honorius,  the 
office    of    duke    and    commander-in-chief    of    his 
province.    St.  Germanus  was  still  in  the  prime  of 
his  years  when  circumstances  forced  him  into  this 
novel  situation.     Upon  information  that  the  com- 
bined armies  of  the  Saxons  and  Picts  were  approach- 
ing, he  at  once  resolved  upon  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  British  forces.     Having  led  the  troops 
into  a  narrow  defile,  he  gave  orders  to  them   to 
repeat  after  him,  in  one  loud  and  general  shout, 
the  word  for  which  he  was  to  give  them  the  signal. 
When  the  Saxons  drew  near,  with  all  the  confidence 
of  men  secure  of  victory,  the  holy  Bishops  pro- 
nounced, three  successive  times,  the  word  alleluia, 
which   was   immediately  taken    up  by   the   whole 
British   army,  and   chaunted  in  universal  chorus. 
The  sound  was  repeated  and  reverberated  by  the 
echo  from  the  mountains,  and  with  such  violence, 
that  the  rocks,  and  even  the  very  heavens  them- 
selves, seemed  to  tremble.     The  barbarians,  sup- 
posing that  so  loud  a  shout  must  issue  from  an 
immense  body  of  men,  threw  down  their  arms  in 
a  panic  and  ran  away  in  all  directions.     Many  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  a  rapid  river  which 
intercepted  their  retreat.    The   Britons  remained 
quiet  spectators  of  this  strange  scene  ;  masters  of 
a  spoil  surrendered  without  a  struggle,  and  gainers 
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of  a  victory  achieved  without  bloodshed.  The 
Bishops  especially  rejoiced  that  their  new  converts 
had  been  enabled  to  save  their  country  without 
even  risk  to  the  Christian  tempers  of  meekness  and 
charity;  while  all  seemed  to  feel  that  faith  and 
prayer  are  the  most  serviceable  of  arms,  and  Saints 
and  Angels  the  most  powerful  of  allies.  The  scene 
of  this  memorable  event  is  said  to  have  been  a 
piece  of  ground,  remarkable  for  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  its  situation,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mold,  in  Flintshire,  which  is  still  called  by  the 
name  of  "  Maes  Garmon,"  or  German's  field.  The 
holy  Bishops  having  thus  delivered  Britain  from 
a  twofold  scourge,  war  and  heresy,  returned  home, 
'Mho  blessing  of  St.  Alban/'  says  the  historian, 
**  going  along  with  them,"  and  after  a  prosperous 
voyage  (which  in  those  religious  times,  and  es- 
pecially in  so  early  and  rude  a  state  of  the  art  of 
navigation,  was  always  regarded  as  an  especial 
token  of  Divine  protection)  were  restored  to  the 
anxious  wishes  and  ardent  pniyerH  of  their  respective 

Hocks. 

After  some  ycar^,  probably  in  446  or  447, 
symptoms  of  the  Pelagian  infection  tx^n  once 
more  to  manifest  themselves  in  Britain,  and  the 
clergy  unanimously  determined  upon  again  having 
recourse  to  the  powerful  aid  of  St.  Germanus. 
Though  now  almost  seventy  years  of  age,  the 
zealous  Bishop  lost  no  time  in  acceding  to  their 
prayer,  and  choosing  as  his  associate  Scvcrus, 
Archbishop  of  Treves,  a  prelate  of  great  sanctity 
and  a  disciple  of  his  former  colleague  St.  Lupus, 
repaired,  for  the  second  time,  to  the  shores  of 
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Britain.  He  had  no  sooner  landed  than  he  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  Elafius,  a  person  of  account  in 
the  island,  bringing  with  him  a  son,  in  tlie  flower 
of  his  age,  who  was  labouring  under  a  grievous 
bodily  allliction.  Hie  nerves  of  one  of  his  limbs 
were  paralyzed,  and  the  flesh  withered,  so  tliat  he 
could  not  put  his  foot  to  the  ground.  St.  Germanus 
told  him  to  sit  down,  and  applying  his  hand  to  the 
diseased  limb,  wrought  an  instantaneous  cure.  The 
miracle,  as  in  the  former  instance,  produced  a  great 
and  immeiiiatc  sensation,  and  disposed  all  hearers 
in  favour  of  the  wondrous  Bishop.  St.  Germanus 
and  his  companion  had  the  comfort  of  finding  that 
the  gre;it  body  of  the  British  Church  was  still 
staunch  in  the  faith;  the  error  had  niade  com- 
paratively little  progress,  and  by  dint  of  wholesome 
admonitions  to  the  wa\Tring,  and  strong  measures 
adopted  against  the  authors  of  the  mischief,  who 
were,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Church, 
banislied  the  island,  th^  heresy  was  once  more 
extirpated.  As  the  best  security  against  its  revival, 
St.  Germanus  establislicd  schools  in  different  places, 
e${>ecially  two  very  famous  in  South  Wales,  which 
he  entrusted  to  the  care  of  SS.  Iltutus  and  Du- 
bricius.  Among  the  disciples  of  the  former  were 
St.  Gildas  the  historian,  St.  Malo,  and  St.  Daniel, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  B;mgor.  The  celebrated 
school  of  Bencor  in  Flintshire,  whicl)  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  sequel,  was  also  one  of  the 
fruits  of  St.  Germanus'  zeaL  Indeed  thb  holy 
Bishop  has  been  sometimes  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
second  Apostle  of  Britain. 

Many  persons  will  probably  be  curious  to  know 
vou  III,  o 
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something  of  the  practice  of  the  British  Church  in 
the  days  of  St.  Germanus.    And  it  is  important  to 
show  the  great  antiquity  of   certain   ecclesiastical 
customs,  the  origin  of  which  is  -metimes  refer^^^^ 
to  a  later  period.    One  characteristic  of  the  British 
Church  in  the  fifth  century  was  the  great  honour 
naid    to    the    sanctuaries   and   offices   of  religion. 
Every  person  who  met  a  priest  made  obeisance  to 
him/and  asked  him  for  his  blessing.    Similar  marks 
of     espect  were   also    paid   to   churches   and   the 
appurtenances   of   Divine   worship,   such  as  bells, 
LSbooks   and  vestments.      Of    the    devotion 
entertained  towards  the  relics  of   the   Sain  s,  we 
have  already  had   occasion   to  remark  more  than 
one  striking  instance.     Again,  ^^e  holy  cross  was 
an  object  of  singular  veneration.    The  rite  of  Con- 
Smaion    was    accompanied    by   the    use    of    the 
Ssm.      Penances  were    commonly  performed ; 
and  of  all  kinds  of  penitential  service,  pi  gnmages 
to  Rome  were  the  most  popular,  as  well  as  the 

"  m^riel^mm^^  and  familiar  features  of  the 
.reat  ceremonial  system  of  the  Catholic  Church 
Sere  joined,  in  the  British  portion   of   it    o  hers 
more  or  less  national.    Thus  we  are  told  that  no 
one  partook  of  a  loaf  of  bread  without  reserving  a 
part  of  it  for  the  poor.     Under  the  idea  of  "domg 
all  to  the  glory  of  God,"  it  was  usual  for  persons 
?o  sit  three  together  at  their  meals,  in  commemora- 
tion  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.     Again,  penances,  and 
especially  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  were  accompanied 
by^h    X^^       of  Ithes  ;  two-thirds  of  which  were 
gfven  to  the  Church  in  which  the  penitent  had  been 
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baptized,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese. 

After  St.  Germanus  had  returned  for  the  second 
time  to  France,  the  Britons  continued  to  suffer 
from  the  incursions  of  their  northern  neighbours, 
the  Scots  and  Picts ;  till  at  length,  in  imminent 
danger  of  total  subjection,  they  sent  to  invite  the 
Saxons  to  their  aid.  Nothing  can  be  more  de- 
plorable than  the  picture  which  the  historian  St. 
Gildas,  himself  a  Briton,  has  drawn  of  the  moral 
condition  of  his  countrymen  at  this  time.  During 
the  intervals  of  rest  from  war  and  plenty  after 
famine,  which  occurred  in  the  midst  of  their  con- 
test with  the  Scots  and  Picts,  the  most  frightful 
sensuality  seems  to  have  grown  up  ;  and,  along 
with  it,  such  a  total  corruption  of  principle,  as 
threatened  much  more  than  any  merely  temporary 
demoralisation  of  the  national  character.  "What 
was  worse  than  all,''  says  the  historian,  after  re- 
cording other  vices,  "was  the  hatred  of  truth,  as 
well  as  its  maintainers,  and  the  love  of  falsehood, 
as  well  as  its  forgers ;  the  preference  of  evil  to 
good  ;  the  homage  paid  to  vice  instead  of  virtue ; 
the  longing  after  darkness  instead  of  the  day ;  the 
reception  of  Satan  as  an  angel  of  light.  Kings 
were  anointed  i  with  no  reference  to  God,  but 
simply  on  account  of  their  superior  cruelty,  and 
were  soon  afterwards  put  to  death  without  trial  by 
their  anointers  ;  and  others,  more  cruel  still,  elected 
in  their  place.  If  any  one  of  them  chanced  to  be 
of  milder  disposition  than  his  fellows,  or  to  have  a 

^  Hence  appears  the  great  antiquity  of  this  practice  in  Britain. 
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greater  regard  for  truth,  he  was  immediately  looked 
upon  as  the  destroyer  of  his  country,  and  became 
an  object  of  universal  and  undiscriminating  hatred 
and  violence.  Things  pleasing  and  displeasing  to 
God  were  esteemed  of  equal  value,  or  rather,  the 
latter  were  somewhat  the  more  highly  prized  of  the 
two.  In  short,  the  warning  formerly  uttered  by 
the  prophet  against  the  ancient  people  of  God 
might  well  have  been  extended  to  this  country. 
<  My  sons,  you  have  forsaken  the  law  of  God,  and 
provoked  to  anger  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  .  .  . 
The  whole   head    is    sick,   and    the   whole    heart 

faint,' "  Sic} 

Nor  was  this  general  corruption  of  manners 
confined  to  the  laity.  "The  Lord's  very  flock, 
with  its  shepherds,  who  ought  to  be  an  example 
to  the  people  at  large,  was  plunged  in  excesses, 
and  rent  asunder  by  mutual  animosities."  From 
this  miserable  picture,  which  is  pursued  at  some 
length  by  the  historian,  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to 
the  Martyrologies,  proving,  as  they  do,  that  even 
at  this  dreary  time  there  were  "  lights  shining  in 
a  dark  place."  The  century  following  upon  the 
final  departure  of  St.  Germanus  produced  the  great 
names  of  SS.  Daniel,  David,  Dubricius,  Theliau, 
and  Paternus,  in  Wales;  St.  Kentigern  in  North 
Britain  ;  SS.  Ursula  and  her  companions,  natives 
of  Britain  and  Martyrs  in  Armorica ;  St.  Sophias, 
Martyr,  St.  Keyna,  Virgin,  St.  Gundleus,  Hermit, 
his  son,  St.  Cadoc,  and  master,  St.  Tathai,  St. 
Dogmael,  St.  Gildas  Albanius,  and  many  others. 

^  Isa.  i.  3,  5  ;  St.  Gildas,  de  Excid.  Brit.  §  21. 
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Indeed  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  may  be 
esteemed  the  golden  age  of  the  Welsh  Church, 
which  was  at  that  period  both  the  fruitful  mother 
of  Saints  and  the  vigorous  defender  of  the  Faith 
against  heresy.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  century 
the  Pelagian  infection  began  once  more  to  break 
out,  upon  which  a  synod  was  summoned  to  meet 
at  Brefi  in  Cardiganshire  under  the  presidency 
of  St.  David,  and  orthodox  decrees  were  put  forth, 
the  record  of  which  has,  however,  entirely  perished, 
with  all  other  documents  of  the  time.  This  synod 
was  convened  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  519. 

One  of  the  few  circumstances  of  this  period 
interesting  in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  the 
memory  of  which  has  survived  the  wreck  of  docu- 
ments and  almost  of  traditions,  consequent  upon 
the  Saxon  invasion,  is  the  question  which  arose 
upon  the  consecration  of  St.  Kentigern.  The  pro- 
ceedings upon  this  occasion  were,  in  several  points, 
uncanonical.  First,  the  newly  consecrated  Bishop 
was  under  age,  having  been  at  the  time  but  twenty- 
five  ;  secondly,  he  was  consecrated  by  a  single 
Bishop  ;  and  thirdly,  without  consent  of  the  Metro- 
politan. These  deviations  from  the  established 
practice  of  the  Western  Church  have  led  some  to 
conclude  that  the  ancient  British  Church  derived 
its  doctrine  and  discipline  not  from  Rome,  but 
from  the  East.  Such  an  opinion,  however,  as  it 
is  certainly  at  variance  with  facts  which  have 
already  come  under  our  notice,  so  does  it  gain 
no  support  from  the  case  of  St.  Kentigern.  For, 
surely,  the  irregularities  in  his  consecration  were 
as  little  consonant  with  the  rule  and  practice  of 
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the  East  as  of  the  West,  and  must  be  set  down 
not  to  the  adoption  of  any  particular  precedent, 
but   rather  to   the  departure   from   all   precedent, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  very  unsettled  state  of 
Britain,  which  presented  many  obstacles  to  com- 
munication between  different  parts  of  the  national 
Church.    Hence,  as  it  would  seem,  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining,  in  sufficient  time,  either  the  consent 
of  the  Metropolitan  or  the  co-operation  of  other 
Bishops.     It  is  said  that  the  case  of  St.  Kentigern's 
consecration    was    afterwards    brought    before    St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  dispensed,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, with  the  canonical  forms.    About  the 
same    time   there   seems    to    have   crept   into   the 
British  Church  some  peculiarity  of  practice  in  the 
mode  of  keeping  Easter.    It  does  not  indeed  appear 
that  the  Church  in  this  country  ever  gave  in  to 
the  faulty  observance  of  the  East  so  far  as  to  keep 
the  Paschal  feast  on  a  week-day,  but  only  did  not, 
like  the  rest  of  Western  Christendom,  make  a  point 
of  avoiding  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  even 
when  it  fell   on  a  Sunday.     Yet  at  Aries,  where 
three    British    Bishops   were    present,   and    again, 
eleven  years  afterwards,  at  Nicaea,  where  the  British 
Church  is  also  thought  to  have  been  represented, 
the   Catholic,   as   opposed   to   the   Quartodeciman 
and  Judaising  rule,  was  formally  sanctioned,  and 
the    British    Church    thus    pledged    to    follow  the 
Western  practice ;   a  pledge  which  appears,  by  a 
letter    of    the    Emperor    Constantine    written    the 
same   year  with    the   Council   of   Nicaea,  to   have 
been  faithfully  redeemed.^ 

^  Eusebius  in  Vita  Constantini,  iii.  19. 
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The  whole  question  as  it  relates  to  Britain  is, 
as  Mr.  Alban  Butler  somewhere  observes,  no  other- 
wise interesting  than  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact. 
There  are  two  reasons,  however,  which  give  it  a 
claim  to  notice  in  the  present  sketch;  the  light 
which  it  seems,  in  common  with  the  case  of  St. 
Kentigern  just  mentioned,  to  throw  upon  the  state 
of  the  British  Church  at  the  period  under  review, 
and  the  prominence  of  the  subject  in  the  contro- 
versy afterwards  maintained  between  St.  Augustine 
of  Canterbury  and  the  British  Bishops.  The  Scots 
and  Britons  were  finally  brought  into  agreement 
with  the  Catholic  rule  of  Easter  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  St.  Wilfred  in  the  year  664.1 

*  Rev.  A.  Butler,  *' Lives  of  the  Saints."    Oct.  12. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE   BRITISH   CHURCH  :     ITS   DEGENERACY   AND 

AFFLICTIONS 

A.D.  448 A.D.   586 

The  course  of  our  narrative  now  requires  us  to 
turn  to  the  barbarous  nations  which  God  raised 
up  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
and  to  become  in  due  time  the  recipients  of  His 
converting  grace. 

The  Saxons  appear  to  have  been  originally  Getae, 
or  Goths,  who  passed  from  Sweden  into  Germany 
under  the  conduct  of  Odin,  or  Woden,  their  mili- 
tary chief,  afterwards  honoured  among  them  as 
their  tutelar  divinity.  The  Angles  were  probably 
a  tribe  of  the  Cimbrians  ;  and  the  Jutes,  like  the 
Saxons,  were  derived,  as  their  name  imports,  from 
the  Getae.  In  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era  these  tribes  were  obscure  and  insignificant, 
but  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourth  they  had 
grown  into  a  populous  and  important  nation.  The 
arrival  of  some  Franks  on  the  shores  of  Batavia 
first  moved  them  to  try  their  fortunes  on  the  sea ; 
and  they  had  landed  several  times  on  the  coasts  of 
Britain  before  the  Britons,  thus  made  aware  of  their 
bold  and  enterprising  habits,  were  led  to  invite  their 

assistance  against  the  Scots  and  Picts.     The  result 
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of  this  ill-considered  measure  is  sufficiently  noto- 
rious. Illustrating  the  old  fable  of  the  horse,  who 
found  a  master  where  he  sought  and  expected  a 
friend,  the  miserable  Britons  too  soon  discovered 
that  they  had  filled  their  country  with  enemies 
under  the  mask  of  allies.  After  many  years  of 
ineffectual  resistance,  during  which  the  invaders 
poured  in  upon  the  island  in  still  increasing  num- 
bers, the  natives  were  compelled  to  surrender  or  to 
fly.  The  greater  portion  were  enslaved  to  the  con- 
querors ;  some  migrated  to  the  friendly  shores  of 
Brittany,  where  there  had  been  a  settlement  of 
Britons  since  the  fourth  century ;  others  withdrew 
into  Cornwall,  while  the  remainder,  including  the 
principal  ecclesiastics,  took  shelter  behind  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  which  was  evidently  at  that 
time  the  most  religious  quarter  of  the  island,  and 
thus  from  sympathy  not  less  than  geographical 
situation  and  characteristics,  the  fittest  of  all  places 
to  afford  an  asylum  to  the  exiled  Church. 

When  the  territory  of  Britain  was  finally  ceded 
to  the  invaders,  the  see  of  London  was  filled  by 
Theonus,  and  that  of  York  by  Thadioc.  These  pre- 
lates, with  their  flocks,  determined  upon  flight ;  and 
accordingly  having  gathered  together  all  the  sacred 
vessels  they  could  rescue  from  the  fury  of  the  idol- 
aters, together  with  many  precious  relics  of  Saints, 
departed,  in  the  year  586,  for  Wales.  There,  upon 
their  arrival,  they  reverently  deposited  the  sacred 
relics  in  graves  which  they  had  caused  to  be  dug 
for  the  purpose.  Theonus  was  the  last  Archbishop 
of  London,  the  primacy  of  the  national  Church 
having  been  afterwards  transferred  to  Canterbury. 
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The  successor  of  Thadioc  in  the  Archbishopric  of 
York  was  St.  Paulinus,  one  of  the  companions  of 
St.  Augustine. 

That,  notwithstanding  all  the  miserable  corrup- 
tion of  the  British  clergy  and  people,  the  invaders 
found  much  more  than  the  name  and  shadow  of  a 
Church  against  which  to  direct  their  rage,  is  evident 
from  the  Saints,  dwellers  in  Britain,  or  at  least 
natives  of  it,  who  adorned  the  Church  in  the  sixth 
century,  in  the  middle  of  which  we  hear  (besides 
the  Saints  more  immediately  connected  with  Wales) 
of  SS.  Winwaloe,  Petroc,  and  Helier,  the  two  for- 
mer abbots,  respectively,  in  Brittany  and  Cornwall, 
the  last  a  Martyr  in  Jersey ;  and,  even  at  the  close 
of  it,  Brittany  seems  to  have  yielded  one  witness  to 
the  power  of  the  Cross  in  St.  Gudwall,  or  Gurwall, 
who,  before  his  emigration,  was  Superior  of  a  reli- 
gious house  of  great  repute  in  Devonshire.  More- 
over it  is  plain  from  the  account  of  St.  Bede,  that 
Britain  was  watered  with  Martyrs*  blood  even  dur- 
ing the  victorious  progress  of  the  Saxon  arms.^ 
"  Priests,"  he  says,  "  were  everywhere  massacred 
at  the  altars,  and  prelates  with  their  flocks,  all  re- 
spect to  honour  being  set  at  nought,  were  swept 
away  by  fire  and  sword,  without  any  to  give  burial 
to  their  mangled  corpses.''  2 

St.  Bede  here  seems  to  point  to  the  Psalmist's 
words :  ^^  Deus,  venerunt  gentes  in  haereditatem 
Tuam ;  polluerunt  templum  sanctum  Tuum  .  .  . 
posuerunt  morticina  servorum  Tuorum,  escas  vola- 
tilibus  cceli,  carnes  sanctorum  Tuorum  bestiis  terrae. 


^  Vide  page  2. 


«  St.  Bede,  lib.  i.  c.  15. 
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Effuderunt  sanguinem  eorum,  tanquam  aquam  in 
circuitu  Jerusalem  ;  et  non  erat  qui  sepeliret.  Facti 
sumus  opprobrium  vicinis  nostris,  subsannatio  et 
illusio  his  qui  in  circuitu  nostro  sunt."  ^ 

And  yet  if  ever  there  were  a  case  in  which  the 
calamities  of  a  nation  wore  the  appearance  of  a  most 
righteous  judgment  upon  sin,  and  in  which  the 
chastisements  of  Almighty  GOD,  however  terrible, 
were  conspicuously  tempered  by  provisions  of 
mercy,  the  case  of  the  Saxon  conquest  of  Britain 
was  such.  That  the  visitation  was  strictly  retribu- 
tive is  affirmed  by  both  the  sainted  historians  who 
have  described  it.^  Meanwhile  we,  who  come 
after,  cannot  but  recognise  the  hand  of  Divine 
goodness  in  an  appointment  which  destroyed  one 
temple  only  to  raise  up  in  its  place  another  far 
more  beautiful  and  glorious.  England,  till  after 
the  Saxon  invasion,  was  celebrated  rather  as  the 
receptacle  of  new  and  strange  doctrines  ^  than  as 
the  "island  of  saints;"  at  least  the  holy  names 
which  have  sunk  deepest  into  the  memories  and 
been  most  often  upon  the  lips  of  posterity,  the 
virgin  Kings  and  the  valiant  Archbishops,  Eng- 
land's especial  *^  glory,"  were  the  fruit  not  of  the 
British  but  of  the  English  Church.  Would  it  not 
seem  as  if,  in  the  counsels  of  Divine  Providence, 
that  entire  repeopling  of  our  island  which  followed 
upon  the  Saxon  invasion  had  some  mysterious  bear- 

^  Ps.  Ixxviii.  (Ixxix.)  1-4. 

2  St.  Gildas,  §  24 ;  St.  Bede,  lib.  i.  c.  14. 
'  Omnis  se  lues  hoereseos  cujusque,   insulae,    novi  semper  aliquid 
audire  gaudenti,  et  nihil  certi  firmitcr  obtinenti,  infudit.     St.  Bede, 
lib.  L  c.  8. 
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ing   upon   the   future  destinies    of  the  Church   of 
this  land  ?     The  materials  of  the   former    House 
were  cast  aside  as  vile  and  refuse,  and  a  new  quarry 
opened  from  which  were  to  be  fetched  stones,  rude 
in   appearance   but   meeter   for  the    Master's   use. 
To  say  this  is  not  to  derogate  from  the  all-trans- 
forming virtue  of  Divine  Grace,  but  merely  to  imply 
that  its   operations   leave   untouched    the  original 
distinctions  of  national  as  of  individual  character ; 
eliciting  (if  it  may  be  said)  only  a  more  perfect  har- 
mony through  the  combination  of  various,  though 
not  discordant,  elements  of  sweetness  and  power. 
Indeed,  in  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Saxon 
nature,  as  they  have  been  left  on  record  by  a  most 
unsuspicious    witness,   the    historian    Tacitus,   the 
Christian  eye  may  perhaps  detect  not  a  few  signs 
of  that   abundant   promise   which  was   afterwards 
realised  through  the  mighty  agency  which  resides 
in  the  Christian  Church.     Deeply  interesting  and 
instructive  is  it  to  trace,  in  the  dauntless  bravery  i 
of   those   fierce   warlike    tribes,   the   seeds   of   the 
martyr-spirit;    of  reverence   for   sacred   things  in 
the  dread  of  ceremonial  pollution  ;  of  aptitude  for 
the  deep  impressions  of  awe  and  mystery  in  the 
superstitious   estimate   of    the    female   sex ;  ^  and, 
above  all,  of  those  lovely  graces  of  virgin  sanctity 
and  chastity  in  the  marriage  state  which  bloomed 
nowhere   so   kindlily   as    in    English    soil,   in    the 
honours  paid  to  continence,  and  the  estimate,  for 

^  Scutum  reliquisse,  pnecipuum  flagitium,  nee  aut  sacris  adesse,  aut 
consilium  inire,  ignominioso  fas.     Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ.  vi. 

^  Inesse  quinetiam  feminis  sanctum  aliquid  et  providum  putant,  &c. 
Ibid.  viii. 
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a  heathen  nation  so  remarkably  strict,  of  the  intent 
and  obligations  of  the  matrimonial  bond.^  Nay, 
even  in  the  very  vices  which  prevailed  among  the 
German  tribes,  grounded  as  they  evidently  were 
less  in  the  desire  of  base  sensual  indulgence  than  in 
the  love  of  excitement,^  may  be  discovered  the 
elements  of  a  temper  (natural  rather  than  simply 
evil)  which  the  Catholic  Church,  with  its  oppor- 
tunities of  intense  devotion  and,  as  it  were,  ro- 
mantic enterprise,  its  magnificent  and  diversified 
apparatus  of  arresting  wonders  and  soul-entrancing 
solemnities,  is  especially  ordained  by  God  to 
address,  engage  and  sanctify. 

Such,  as  portrayed  by  a  heathen  pen,  were  some 
distinctive  marks  of  the  character  which  Divine 
Grace  was  afterwards  to  mould  into  those  various 
but  alike  noble  and  beautiful  forms  of  saintliness, 
for  which  the  English  Church  was  once  proverbial 
among  the  nations  of  Christendom.  We  are  now 
to  speak  of  the  honoured  instruments  to  whom  the 
beginnings  of  this  goodly  work  were  entrusted. 

^  Severa  illic  matrimonia;  soli  barbarorum  singulis  uxoribus  con- 
tenti  sunt  .  .  .  ne  se  mulier  extra  virtutum  cogitationes,  extraque  bel- 
lorum  casus  putet,  ipsis  incipientis  matrimonii  auspiciis  admonetur, 
venire  se  laborum  periculorumque  sociam,  &c.     Ibid.  xix. 

2  Cibi  simplices ;  agrestia  poma,  recens  fera,  aut  lac  concretum  ; 
sine  apparatu,  sine  blandimentis,  expellunt  famem  ;  adversus  sitim  non 
eadem  temperantia.  Ibid.  xxiv.  But  their  besetting  vice  was  gaming. 
Ibid,  cxxiv. 


CHAPTER   VI 

ST.    GREGORY  THE   GREAT,   THE   SPIRITUAL 
FATHER   OF  ENGLAND 

Nothing,  humanly  speaking,  could  have  been  more 
gloomy  than  the  religious  prospects  of  Britain,  or, 
as  wc  must  now  say,  England,  when  the  Saxons 
finally  became  masters  o(  it.  The  ancient  Britons^ 
with  wlioin  alone  of  all  the  islanders  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  now  resided^  manifested  no  disposition 
whatever  to  carry  it  among  the  Pagan  Saxons. 
Tiieir  blameworthy  supincness  in  this  matter  is 
distinctly  objected  to  them  by  St.  Bode ;  *  and,  for 
all  that  ap^xrars,  with  the  best  reason.  It  is  tritc% 
indeed,  as  an  historian  has  obser\H!d,'^  that  so  heavy 
a  charge  ought  not  to  be  brought  again^it  the 
Britons  without  certain  allowances.  Tlieir  relative 
position  with  respect  to  the  Saxons  was  such  as 
must  needs  liave  rendered  the  attempt  at  conversion 
not  less  unacceptal)le  to  it:<  objects  tlian  humiliating 
to  their  own  national  prejudices.  But  it  is  certain 
that  no  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  the  under- 
t^iking^  which  a  truly  Apostolic  zeal  and  charity 

^  Inut  ftlk  laerariii\niium  »crkruin  facto,  .  .  .  hoc  ntlilclnni,  at 
MHiqimm  c^nti  Sftiooum,  &iv>e  ADgjkffum»  secum  BfitAnnUm  inco* 
Imti  v^fbum  6dei  prxdic»odo  oomnitlcTcnt.     LiU  i.  c  ax 

*  Riipin. 
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would  not  have  been  aided  to  overcome.  From 
whatever  cause,  however,  whether  as  the  result  of 
internal  divisions  or  as  the  baneful  fruit  of  luxury, 
or  as  a  consequence  of  the  interruption  of  inter- 
course with  the  Continent,  a  spirit  of  languor  had 
crept  over  the  British  Church  in  general  during 
the  century  preceding  the  final  establishment  of  the 
Saxon  power,  to  which  we  are,  perhaps,  not  wrong 
in  attributing  the  apparent  indifference  with  which 
its  members  seem  to  have  regarded  the  spiritual 
desolation  of  their  country. 

But  if  the  prospect  was  thus  cheerless  at  home, 
still  more  improbable,  surely,  did  it  seem  that  the 
arm  of  help  would  be  extended  from  any  foreign 
quarter.  The  great  external  source  to  which,  in 
times  past^  our  island  had  been  indebted  for 
religious  knowledge,  was  the  Roman  Church, 
whether  acting  directly  for  herself  or  mediately 
through  her  handmaid  the  Church  of  Gaul.  But, 
ever  since  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifth  century,  wlien 
the  empire  rclinqubhcd  its  hold  upon  Britain,  all 
regular  communication  iMJtween  Rome  and  this 
country  had  ceased,  indeed,  from  that  period 
Britain,  to  all  appearance,  relapsed  into  the  obscu- 
rity to  which  its  remote  situation  and  insuUir  fonn 
naturally  tended.  Neither  was  it  from  Rome  alone 
that  our  island,  since  its  as«:rtion  of  independence, 
was  cut  off.  It  became  a  little  world  in  itself,  the 
theatre  of  internal  rivalne?*  and  struggles,  but 
''seldom  connected,  either  in  peace  or  war,  with 
the  nations  of  the  Continent ;  insomuch  that  in 
the  copious  history  of  Gregory  of  Tour$  we  cannot 
find  any  traces  of  hostile  or  friendly  intercourse** 
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(even)  ''between  France  and  England/' ^  till  the 
events  which  immediately  preceded  the  mission  of 
St.  Augustine. 

It  has  often  been  observed  before,  that  Divine 
help  is  then  ever  readiest  when  human  prospects 
are  darkest ;  and  surely  the  present  case  is  to  the 
point  of  this  most  true  and  consoling  sentiment. 
What  could  have  been  more  contrary  to  expectation 
than  the  means  by  which  the  intercourse  between 
England  and  Rome,  thus  long  suspended,  was 
eventually  restored,  and  restored  with  all  the 
happier  effect,  inasmuch  as  it  was  to  be  hence- 
forth a  strictly  religious  intercourse,  unfettered  by 
any  political  ties,  and  unclouded  by  the  conscious- 
ness, or  even  the  memory,  of  any  hostile  relations  ? 
Such,  indeed,  the  connection  between  Britain  and 
the  Church  of  Rome  had  ever  been  ;  but  perhaps 
it  was  difficult  for  the  Britons  to  forget,  as  it  was 
assuredly  undesirable  for  them  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  power  which  had  interposed  to  give  them 
true  freedom,  was  locally  identified  with  that  which 
never  came  before  them  but  as  the  enemy  of  their 
national  independence.  From  this  time  forth, 
however,  the  bond  between  Rome  and  England 
was  to  become  an  exclusively  Christian  one.  And, 
as  if  to  facilitate  so  blessed  an  issue,  the  island  itself 
had  been  replenished  with  new  inhabitants,  and 
those  were  now  to  be  brought  into  intercourse 
with  Rome  of  a  directly  and  unambiguously 
spiritual  kind,  who  had  never  associated,  even 
with  her  very  name,  any  ideas  at  variance  with 

1  Gibbon. 
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that  sweet  maternal  character  which,  by  the  mercy 
of  God,  she  was  henceforth  to  assume  towards 
»them.  But  we  must  hasten  to  a  detail  of  the 
strange  circumstances  under  which  this  new  con- 
nection between  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  cemented ;  and  to  this  end  it  will  be  necessary 
to  shift  the  scene  of  our  narrative  from  our  own 
island,  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  laid,  to  that 
illustrious  city  from  which  the  frail  memorials  of 
earthly  pomp  and  temporal  dominion  had  now 
departed,  to  make  way  for  the  one  only  Dynasty 
which  is  without  limit  and  without  end;  the 
Empire  of  empires,  the  substance  whereof  all  other 
dominions  are  but  the  shadows,  though  itself  but 
the  shadow  of  that  better  and  lasting  Kingdom 
into  which  it  shall  one  day  be  absorbed. 

We  will  first  speak  of  St.  Gregory,  the  author  of 
St.  Augustine's  mission.     He  was  born  about  the 
year  540  :   his  father,  Gordianus,  was  a  person  of 
great  wealth  and  senatorial  rank,  who,  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  withdrew  from  secular  cares,  and 
filled  an  important  office  in  the  Church,  that  of 
Regionary,  or  one  of  the  seven  Cardinal  Deacons, 
who  were  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  superintend 
the  ecclesiastical  districts  of  the  city.     His  mother 
was  Sylvia,  a  lady  who  found  her  chief  pleasure  in 
acts  of  devotion,  and  who,  for  the  more  undisturbed 
exercise  of  prayer  and  contemplation,  built  herself 
a  little  oratory  near  the  Church  of  St.  Paul.     Their 
son  Gregory,  that  is  the  Vigilant  (a  name  given  him 
under  an  almost  prophetic  foresight  of  his  future 
career),  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  in  which  study 

he  made  diligent  progress,  and  by  his  general  attain- 
VOL.  Ill,  p 
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ments,  and  the  excellence  of  his  disposition  and 
conduct,  recommended  himself  to  the  notice  of  the 
Emperor  Justin  the  younger,  who  appointed  him 
praetor,  or,  as  we  might  now  say.  Mayor  of  Rome. 
As  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  he  was  bound  to 
maintain  considerable  state,  both  in  his  dress  and 
m  other  appointments ;  he  wore  the  trabea,  which 
was  a  rich  robe  of  silk  adorned  with  jewels,  peculiar 
to  his  own  ofifice,  and  that  of  the  consuls.     Such 
splendid  trappings,  however  lawful  as  accessories  to 
popular  consideration  and  respect,  and  in  nowise 
to  be  dechned  by  those  whom  God  calls  to  posts  of 
earthly  dignity,  are  but  little  in  keeping  with  the 
mind  of  Saints,  who  ever  desire  to  shrink  from 
public  gaze  instead  of  seeming  to  court  it.     Never- 
theless these  accompaniments  of  worldly  greatness 
do  not  furnish,  on  this  account,  the  less  valuable 
opportunity  of  self-denial,  and  even  retirement  of 
spmt,  httle  as  we  might  be  apt  to  suppose  that  they 
could  ever  be  made  serviceable  to  ends  so  uncon- 
genial to  their  nature  and  intention.     In  Gregory 
they  did  not  tend,  at  all  events,  to  obstruct  the  pro- 
gress of  the  spiritual  life ;  for  we  read  that,  even 
while  m  office,  he  was  continually  at  his  devotions 
m  church,  or  in  private,  and  that  he  would  steal 
away  from  the  busy  scenes  of  the  world,  when  his 
other  duties  admitted  of  it,  or  decline  more  brilliant 
society  for  the  sake  of  conversing  with  devout  and 
learned  monks.     When  he  had  filled  the  office  of 
praetor   one   year,  he  resolved  upon  quitting  the 
world,  and  taking  the  monastic  habit  under  Valen- 
tinus,  the  second  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  St 
Andrew,  which  he  had  himself  built  after  he  came 
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i;;!  hthert"  °^/^Pl^,^«t-tes  upon  the  death  of 
IS  father.     He  entered  this  monastery  at  the  age  of 

aJlontom  ^I  T!T  °''"Sed  to  obLn  a  disfen- 
sation  from  all  strict  fasting  on  account  of  ill  health 

^tkn:sf  of 'sf  ^^'r'i^-^ngfits.  ariigtm 
weakness  of  stomach,  and  this  malady  seems  to 
have  c  ung  to  him  during  the  rest  of  his  Hfe  The 
Z"ru^  ?^'^"S  food  at  times  when  the  ;ule  0I 
the  Church  forbad  it,  was  a  great  trouble  to  him 
more  especially  in  the  weeks  devoted  to    he  com-' 

EasrEvTthe  T  ^Ti^  ^'°^^^'^  Passio^.Tn 
taster  Eve  the  strictest  Fast  in  the  whole  year  his 

gnef  at  being  precluded  from  conforming  to  the 
general  practice  was  so  intense,  that  he  determined 
upon  consulting  a  monk  of  great  prudence  and^^c^ 
t.ty,  named  Eleutherius,  in  company  with  whor^  he 
prayed  for  power  to  "keep  the  fast  at  least  onYat 
sacred  day,"  and  immediately  felt  himself  so  much 
strengthened,  that  he  was  able  to  observe  the  rule 
without  any  painful  consequences. 

The  time  which  St.  Gregory  passed  in  St.  Andrew's 
monas  ery  he  ever  looked  back  upon  as  the  hap! 
P^st  of  his  hfe.    After  his  elevation  to  the  Popedo^ 
he  was  apt,  m  conversation  with  friends,  to  draw 
comparisons  between  the  cares  of  his  official,  and 
^he  peacefulness  of  his  monastic,  life.     "My  poor 
mind,    he  would  say,  "recurs  from  these  buffeting 
and  piercing  anxieties  to  old  monastic  days,  when 
It  was  occupied  with  higher  matters,  and  allowed 
the  passing  events  of  the  time  to  glide  away  as  it 

tToT'th  tTJ'  ?  '"*^"*  ^^^^  "  '"  '^^'y  -"temp' a. 
have..  '  f  ?^''  '^"  '"  '^'  '^^^y,  it  seemed  to 
have  already  burst  the  bonds  of  iJesh,  and  to  look 
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even  upon  death,  which  almost  all  esteem  a  penalty, 
as  but  the  door  of  life  and  the  crown  of  all  its 
labours.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  necessary 
avocations  of  the  pastoral  charge,  it  is  obliged  to 
undergo  not  a  little  of  the  business  of  mere  seculars; 
and,  after  so  sweet  a  vision  of  its  rest,  has  again  to 
be  soiled  with  the  dust  of  earthly  engagements. 
Thus  I  weigh  what  I  bear,  and  I  weigh  what  I  have 
lost;  and  what  I  bear  seems  the  more  grievous 
from  reflecting  upon  what  1  have  sacrificed.  For 
I  am  now  tossed  by  the  waves  of  a  mighty  ocean  ; 
and  my  mind,  like  a  ship,  is  dashed  to  and  fro  by 
the  violence  of  a  furious  storm  ;  and  when  I  recol- 
lect my  former  life,  turning,  as  it  were,  ray  eyes 
behind,  I  obtain  a  ^linipiic  of  the  shore,  and  siRh. 
And,  what  is  worst  of  all,  while  1  am  in  the  midst 
of  these  enormous  beating  billows,  1  am  h.nrdly  able 
to  get  a  sight  of  the  harbour  which  1  have  quitted."  ^ 

It  would  be  very  unfair  indeed  to  take  a  Saint's 
estimate  of  himself  ».s  the  measure  of  hiit  real 
proficiency  or  profitablene^^  "We  may  ntther 
conclude,'*  says  St.  Gregory's  biographer,  "that, 
notwithstanding  tlicse  lowly  thoughts  of  himself, 
his  pastoral  occupations  had  detracted  nothing 
from  the  sum  of  his  monastic  perfection ;  but 
rather  that,  by  hia  labours  in  the  conversion  of 
many,  he  was  making  yet  greater  a<lvances  in  the 
perfect  way  than  fonnerly,  when  he  was  in  tlie 
calmness  of  a  private  retreat."* 

However  this  may  have  been,  certain  it  is  that 
the  heart  of  Gregory  was  never  more  open  to  the 

*  St.  Gitz-  Pndulo  ifi  Dialo^os. 
«  Viu  S(.  Greg,  per  Paul  Due 
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motions  of  brotherly  love  and  compassion  towards 
sinners,  than  at  the  period  when  he  had  the  greatest 
leisure  for  holy  contemplation,  and  the  study  of 
divine  books.  Indeed,  there  is  no  specific  against 
the  spirit  of  a  morose  and  exclusive  selfishness 
more  effectual  than  the  habit  of  communion  w^ith 
God  in  prayer,  and  the  intent  meditation  on  holy 
mysteries.  It  is  much  intercourse  with  the  world 
at  large  which  tends  to  dry  up  the  springs  of 
brotherly  affection.  Religious  solitude,  on  the  con- 
trary, ever  unlocks  them  and  sets  them  flowing ; 
and  the  want  of  active  opportunities  for  their  exer- 
cise, and  the  absence  of  visible  objects  towards 
which  to  direct  them,  are  readily  and  abundantly 
supplied  from  the  resources  of  mental  devotion ; 
^nce  what  charity  can  be  more  availing,  or  more 
comprehensive,  than  tliat  for  which  monasteries 
give  such  ample  scope — intercessory  prayer  ? 

The  rules,  however,  of  the  house  to  wliich  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  attached  himself  were  not  so 
strict  as  to  preclude  its  meml>ers  from  those  oppor- 
tunities of  active  kindness  which  arc  furnished,  with 
whatever  drawbacks  to  perfH)ns  whose  lot  is  cast  in 
large  cities,  ajid  whose  duties  carry  them  out  into 
the  streets.  It  was  when  he  was  a  brother  of  St. 
Andrew's,  that  he  chanced  one  day  to  pass  through 
the  5ilave  -  market  at  Rome,  where,  among  the 
wretched  victims  of  human  cupidity  who  met  from 
various  parts  of  the  world  in  that  still  famous  and 
central^  though  now  fallen,  metropolis,  the  good 
monk  was  struck  by  the  appearance  of  three  youths, 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  complexions,  and 
especially  for  their  fine  auburn  hair. 
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Turning  to  the  person  who  had  charge  of  them, 
he  asked  whence  they  came,  and  was  answered, 
*'  From  Britain,  where  the  people  in  general  are  as 
beautiful  as  they."  ''And  are  these  people  Chris- 
tians," continued  the  monk,  "  or  still  in  Pagan  dark- 
ness ? "  "  They  are  not  Christians,"  rejoined  the 
merchant,  who  had  heard  something  of  Christianity 
both  in  England  and  at  Rome,  '^hey  are  still  en- 
tangled in  Pagan  errors."  ^  "  Alas  ! "  replied  the 
monk,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  alas  !  that  so  much  beauty 
should  be  the  property  of  the  prince  of  darkness, 
and  these  fair  forms  be  the  dwelling-places  of  souls 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  never  visited  !  '*  Then, 
after  a  pause,  he  continued,  *'  What  is  the  name  of 
their  nation  ?  "  "They  are  called  Angles,"  was  the 
reply.  Now  Gregory  was  a  man  of  a  lively  wit, 
and,  though  at  this  time  in  a  sorrowful  mood,  yet 
perhaps  some  bright  and  hap[)y  Ihoughls  had 
flashed  across  his  mind  during  the  progress  of  this 
conversation  ;  moreover,  intense  feeling  of  any  kind 
is  not  unaccustomed  to  throw  itself  off  in  a  kind  of 
playfulness,  which  strikes  bystanders  as  unfeeling 
and  out  of  place.  From  whatever  cause,  Gregory's 
imagination  caught  at  the  merchant's  answer,  and 
he  exclaimed,  "Angles,  call  ye  them?  Angels, 
rather ;  for  angel-like  they  are,  and  fit  for  angels* 
company.  But  to  what  province  of  their  country 
do  they  belong  ?  "  "  Deira,"  replied  the  merchant. 
"  Ay,  and  from  God's  ire  they  shall  be  snatched/' 
said  the  monk,  again  playing  upon  Uie  answer, 
"  and  brought  over  to  the  grace  of  Christ,     And  the 

^  Paganis  laqueis  irretiti.    V'ilft  St.  ijttj^  ]icr  F*q1.  Diftc 
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king  of  their  country,  how  call  ye  him  ?"  *' JEWb." 
was  the  reply ;  upon  which  Gregory,  eager,  per- 
haps, to  bind  himself  to  the  purpose  of  the  moment 
by  giving  it  formal  shape  and  irrevocable  publicity, 
and  still  finding  in  the  sound  of  the  last  word  a 
kind  of  tuning  note  to  his  thoughts,  exclaimed, 
"Meetly  is  your  king  called  ^lla,  for  alleluia 
must  be  chaunted  in  his  dominions." 
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Gregory  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken  in  looking 
upon  this  incident  as  a  providential  direction  to 
him,  and  he  accordingly  determined,  from  that  day 
forward,  to  give  neither  "$lcep  to  his  cycs^  nor 
slumber  to  his  eyelids,"  till  he  had  made  liis  words 
good  by  preaching  the  Gospel,  or  cuu.siiig  it  to  be 
preached,  in  Pagan  England.  Full  of  this  purpose, 
he  repaired  to  the  feet  of  Pope  Benedict  I.,  and 
implored  that  a  mission  to  Englaiu!  might  be  forth- 
with set  on  foot.^  When  no  one  seemed  ready  to 
undertake  it,  Gregory  himself  volunteered  to  go, 
should  the  holy  Father  see  fit  to  appoint  him.  No 
sooner  w^as  it  rumoured  throughout  Rome  that 
Gregory  had  surrendered  himself  to  tlie  Pope  for 
this  foreign  service  than  multiludcit,  both  of  clcrfjy 
and  laity,  came  forward  to  implore  that  his  valuable 
presence  might  be  preserved  to  them*     However, 

^  This  chronology  is  adopted  from  I'lut  the  Dobcun,  who  it  fetkyirfd 

by  William  of  Malmesbury  and  Mr.  Alljan  Boikr.    Cres&y  (XJts  the 

meeting  of  St.  Gregory  with  the  Ha^fUk  sluve*  aft<r  hU  return  from 

Constantinople,  and  in  the  reign  of  Peb^pn  11.    Joiin  the  I>abecni 

the  other  ancient  biographer  of  St.  Gtt^ury,  cniU  th«  whole  story.    In 

illustration  of  it,  see  St.  Greg.  £p.  liU  vL  c  7.     Mftliiic$l«ify  da  Kt^ 

lib.  1.  c.  3.    Gerald.  Camb.  in  Hebr.  rx\>,  lih,  I.  c  l8»    Inft,  king  ci  the 

West  Saxons,  made  a  law  against  this  hiileful  commerce. 
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after  a  time,  the  entreaties  of  Gregory  prevailed 
against  the  voice  of  the  people ;  the  Pope  reluc- 
tantly gave  his  consent,  and  dismissed  the  monk 
with  a  special  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  his 
undertaking. 

Gregory  then  set  out,  with  some  brethren  of  the 
monastery,  but  in  the  strictest  possible  privacy. 
The  fact  of  his  departure,  however,  by  some  means 
got  abroad,  and  all  Rome  was  speedily  in  commo- 
tion. The  populace,  with  whom  Gregory  was  an 
especial  favourite,  shared  the  consternation  of  his 
friends  at  his  sudden  disappearance,  and,  having 
met  in  sm  immeiwe  body,  agreed  to  separate  into 
three  parties,  so  as  to  waylay  tlie  Po|^  on  h\^  pro- 
gress to  St.  Peter's.  When  his  Holiness  appeared, 
the  vehemence  of  the  muhitude  exceeded  all  bounds. 
Korgctting  every  customar)*  form  of  rejjpecl,  the 
people  rushed  touards  him  in  a  body,  and  pressed 
him  with  words  such  as  these:  ^*You  have  dis- 
pleased St.  Peter.  You  have  ruined  Rome.  Why 
did  you  let  Gregory  go?'*  The  Pope,  it  seems, 
had  been  from  the  first  e.xceedingiy  unwilling  to 
grant  Gregory's  pr-aycr;  and  tJiis  unanimous  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  furnished  him  with  a 
pretext  for  revoking  his  consent.  Messengers  were 
accordingly  despatched  to  recall  Gregory,  The 
zealous  little  troop  of  missionaries  had  proceeded 
three  d;iys*  journey  on  their  way,  and  happened  to 
be  resting  themselves  in  a  field,  Gregorv*  with  a 
book  in  his  hand,  and  his  companions  sitting  or 
lying  still  around  him.  It  is  said  that,  while  they 
were  thus  reposing,  a  locust  had  perched  upon 
Gregory  s  book,  and  suggested  to  his  active  fai^cy 
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the  idea  of  some  check  to  the  mission.^  Accord- 
ingly, calling  to  his  companions,  he  proposed  to 
them  to  start  at  once ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  the 
messengers  of  the  Pope  came  up,  and  Gregory  was 
reluctantly  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps,  and,  on 
his  arrival  at  Rome,  once  more  took  up  his  abode 
in  St.  Andrew's  monastery. 

This  abrupt  and,  for  all  that  appeared,  final  ter- 
mination to  his  hopes  must  have  been  a  grievous 
disappointment  to  him ;  but  he  had  the  comfort  of 
knowing  that  he  had  done  his  best,  made  no  false 
step,  and  acted  from  first  to  last  in  deference  to 
authority.  And  he  liad  been  long  enougli  a  monk 
to  find  more  pleasure  in  sacrifidng  hi$  own  will  at 
the  command  of  a  superior  than  in  pursuing  fond 
schemes  of  his  own,  even  in  lines  alonj;^  which 
God's  blessing  might  have  seemed  likely  to  go  with 
liirn.  For  he  knew  that  nothing  short  of  a  voice 
from  Heaven  can  dispense  with  the  obligation  of 
implicit  obedience  to  the  clear  voice  of  authority  in 
matters  not  plainly  sitiful.  Behold  Gregory^  then, 
with  wishejj  crossed  and  hopes  frustrated  ;  from  the 
leader  in  a  glorious  enterprise  become  once  more 
the  pupil  in  a  school  of  disciplme ;  recalled  from 
the  pursuit  of  daring  aim$^  and  the  indulgence  of 
transporting  visions,  to  the  exercises  of  penance  ajid 
the  even  routine  of  mon;istic  life. 

Not  long  after  his  return  Gregory  was  conse- 
crated one  of  tlic  seven  deacons  whose  office  it  was 
to  assist  the  Pope.  Tlie  duties  of  this  ministry  he 
discharged,  says  one  of  his  biogniphers,  with  almo^ 
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angelical  diligence  and  fidelity.  He  was  next  sent 
by  Pope  Pelagius  II.,  the  successor  of  Benedict,  in 
the  capacity  of  Nuncio,  to  Constantinople,  where 
for  several  years  he  represented  the  Apostolic  See 
at  the  court  of  the  pious  Emperor  Theodosius. 
During  his  stay  at  Constantinople,  where  he  was 
compelled  to  live  more  in  the  world  than  suited  his 
tastes  and  habits,  he  was  very  careful  not  to  break 
in  upon  those  self-denying  courses  through  which 
alone  he  could  be  rendered  proof  against  the  dangers 
of  his  new  position.  He  even  redeemed  time  enough 
from  his  public  avocations  to  write,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Leander,  Bishop  of  Seville,  who  happened 
to  l>e  then  at  Constantinople,  his  "  Morals/*  or 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  a  work  which  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  is  said  to  have  highly  prized  as  a 
repository  of  the  soundest  principles  of  Christian 
ethics.  During  the  same  period  St.  Gregory  was 
involved  in  a  distressing  controversy  with  Euty- 
chius,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  broached 
some  heretical  views  upon  the  resurrection  of  the 
just.  St.  Gregory  calmly  remonstrated  with  him, 
and,  in  the  end,  the-  good  Patriarch  was  led  to  re- 
tnict  this  error,  and  during  a  fit  of  illness  made  a 
public  avowal,  in  the  Emperor's  presence,  of  his 
submission  to  the  Church  in  the  article  of  which  he 
hud  doubted.  Tlic  error  was  never  afterwarck  re- 
vived. St.  Gri^ory  ever  stood  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Emperor  and  of  tlie  whole  imperial 
f.unily,  as  a  mark  of  which  he  was  selected  to  stand 
godfather  to  the  eldest  son  of  Mauritius,  the  Em- 
peror's son-in-law  and  successor. 
In  the  year  584,  St.  Gregory  was  recalled  from 
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Constantinople  by  Pope  Pelagius  II.,  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  again  betook  himself  to  his  beloved 
retreat,  the  Monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  of  which  he 
was  soon  after  chosen  Abbot.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  590,  Rome  was  visited  by  a  tremendous 
epidemic,  which  was  the  occasion  of  bringing  out 
St.  Gregory's  character  in  a  new  light.  Having 
assembled  the  people,  he  delivered  to  them  a  power- 
ful and  touching  address,  and  ended  by  appointing 
a  solemn  procession  through  the  streets  of  the  city 
in  seven  companies,  which  were  to  move,  each 
headed  by  a  priest,  from  the  different  churches, 
chanting  Kyrie  eleeison  as  they  walked,  and  to  fall 
in  with  one  another  at  St.  Mary  Major's.  So  furi- 
ously did  the  disease  rage  at  this  time,  that  no  less 
than  eighty  of  the  persons  who  assisted  in  this 
solemnity  died  in  a  single  hour  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  procession.  St.  Gregory,  meanwhile, 
was  indefatigable  in  his  labours  of  charity,  and 
continued  to  assemble  and  exhort  the  people  as 
long  as  the  plague  lasted. 

During  all  this  time  St.  Gregory  had  a  great  trial 
hanging  over  him,  which,  had  he  allowed  himself 
to  dwell  upon  it,  would  have  been  a  subject  of 
most  painful  anxiety.  The  mention  of  this  will  also 
serve  as  the  explanation  of  a  circumstance  w^hich, 
looking  to  the  known  humility  and  backwardness 
of  the  Saint's  disposition,  may  have  already  occa- 
sioned surprise  to  the  reader  :  his  seeming  assump- 
tion, during  the  pestilence  at  Rome,  of  almost 
episcopal  authority.  The  fact  is  that  among  the 
earliest  victims  of  the  disease  was  Pope  Pelagius 
himself,   and  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  clergy, 
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senate,  and  people  of  Rome  had  fixed  upon  Gre- 
gory as  his  successor.     It  was  under  no  eagerness 
on  Gregory's  part  to  respond  to  this  call  that  he 
came  forward  as  he  did  at  the  time  of  the  plague, 
but  merely  because  there  was  no  other  ecclesiastical 
person  who  was  obviously  called  to  take  the  lead 
in  a  season  of  great  national  distress.    St.  Gregory 
was  thus  enabled,  vacante  sedcy  to  gratify,  without 
impropriety,  his  zealous  and  charitable  inclinations. 
And  perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  for  the  opportunity 
of  escaping  from  a  great  private  care,  by  making 
others'  feelings  his  own,  and  occupying  all  his  time 
in  works  of  mercy  and  brotherly  kindness.    What, 
then,   was  this  care  ?      In    such   measure   as  the 
reader  has  learned  to  sympathise  with  St.  Gregory, 
he  will   probably  have  anticipated  it.    The  Saint 
himself  did  not  take  the  same  view  with  persons 
around  him  of  his  own  fitness  to  undertake  the 
government  of  the  Church.     He  shrank,  in  fact, 
from  the  prospect  of  the  Pontifical  dignity  which 
all  Rome  w^as  eager  to  thrust  upon  him.     He  saw 
no  escape  from  the  alternative,  on  the  one  side, 
of  displeasing  those  whom  he  most  valued,  and 
seeming  cowardly  and  obstinate  besides,  and,  on 
the  other,  of  incurring  a  responsibility  at  which  he 
positively  shuddered,  and  which,  far  from  coming 
recommended  to  him  by  the  outward  circumstances 
of  dignity  which  accompanied  it,  was,  for  that  very 
reason,  presented  to  his  mind  in  a  light  all  the 
more  appalling.     St.  Gregory  did  not  deceive  him- 
self, as  so  many  are  apt  to  do  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, by  dwelling  upon  the  opportunities  of 
usefulness  which  attend  the  possession  of  place  and 
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power,  whether  in  Church  or  State.  If  ever  there 
were  the  man  who  might  have  been  reasonably 
determined  by  considerations  of  this  nature,  it  was 
surely  he,  who  had  the  conversion  of  England  at 
heart,  and  who  was  certain  to  gain,  upon  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Popedom,  the  power  of  carrying  out 
this  favourite  project.  Still  Gregory  chose  (no 
doubt  under  an  excess  of  humility  and  self-mis- 
trust) to  look  upon  himself  as  unfit  for  the  highest 
station  in  the  Church  ;  and  from  this  view  of  the 
question  neither  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  nor 
the  unanimous  wishes  of  the  people,  nor  any 
reasons  of  expediency,  could  tempt  him  to  swerve. 
How  deeply  the  Saint  valued  his  monastic  calm, 
and  with  what  apprehension  he  regarded  the  pros- 
pect of  being  finally  severed  from  it  and  thrust 
into  a  prominent  and  conspicuous  sphere,  may  be 
gathered  from  many  expressions  which  fell  from 
him,  after  his  elevation,  in  confidential  letters  to 
his  friends.  The  following  may  suffice  out  of  a 
great  number  which  might  be  brought  forward. 
To  one  who  had  written  him  a  letter  of  congratula- 
tion on  his  advancement,  he  replies  : — 

"  I  marvel  that  you  have  withdrawn  your  wonted 
kindness  (in  thus  congratulating  me)  when,  under 
colour  of  the  Episcopate,  I  am  in  reality  brought 
back  into  the  world  ;  for  I  am  now  the  slave  of 
earthly  cares  as  I  never  remember  to  have  been 
when  a  laic.  The  deep  joys  of  my  repose  I  have 
lost,  and  my  inward  fall  is  proportioned  to  my 
exterior  elevation.  Reason,  then,  have  I  to  deplore 
that  I  am  thrust  so  far  from  the  face  of  my  Maker. 
For  I  was  trying  to  live  daily  out  of  the  world,  and 
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out  of  the  body ;  to  drive  far  from  the  eyes  of  my 
mind  all  corporeal  phantasies,  and  with  other  than 
the  organs  of  bodily  sense  to  behold  the  joys  which 
are  above.  I  panted  for  the  face  of  God,  not  in 
words  only,  but  from  the  very  inmost  marrow  of 
my  heart,  and  cried,  *  My  heart  hath  said  to  Thee 
.  .  .  Thy  face,  O  Lord,  will  I  seek.'  There  was 
nothing  in  this  world  which  I  coveted,  nothing 
which  I  feared  ;  I  seemed,  as  it  were,  upon  an 
eminence,  and  enjoying  almost  a  fulfilment  of  the 
Lord's  promise  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  '  I 
will  lift  thee  up  above  the  high  places  of  the  earth.' 
But  I  have  been  on  a  sudden  cast  down  from  this 
height,  and  am  hurried  away  by  the  whirlwind  of 
these  temptations  into  the  depths  of  terror  and 
alarm.  For,  though  about  7nyself  I  have  no  fears^  I 
am  full  of  apprehension  for  those  who  are  entrusted 
to  my  care."  ^ 

The  last  words  seem  to  furnish  a  clue  to  the 
real  cause  of  St.  Gregory's  misgivings — anxiety  for 
others.  At  any  rate,  so  bent  was  he  upon  using 
all  legitimate  means  against  the  appointment,  that 
he  even  despatched  private  letters  to  the  Emperor 
to  withhold  his  confirmation  of  the  election,  and 
to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  second  his 
entreaties  towards  this  end.  All,  however,  was  to 
no  purpose.  The  letters  were  intercepted  by  the 
Governor  of  Rome,  and  others  sent  in  their  stead 
of  a  directly  opposite  purport.  St.  Gregory  was 
naturally  displeased  upon  finding  that  his  letters  had 
been  suppressed,  and,  seeing  no  other  cause  open 
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to  him,  determined  upon  flight.  Being  unable  to 
pass  the  sentinels  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  some  merchants  to  cover  his  escape, 
which  he  effected  by  concealing  himself  in  a  wicker 
basket.  For  three  days  he  lay  hid  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  during  which  time  "  prayer  was 
made  for  him,"  with  fasting,  by  all  the  Roman 
people.  At  length,  having  been  miraculously  dis- 
covered, he  was  brought  back  into  the  city,  amid 
the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  the  populace,  and  conse- 
crated Pope  on  the  3rd  of  September,  590. 

We  must  now  return  for  a  while  to  England, 
where,  as  at  Rome,  the  course  of  events  had  been 
most  wonderfully  overruled,  so  as  to  favour  the 
accomplishment  of  those  purposes  of  mercy  to- 
wards our  country,  which  it  is  the  object  of  these 
pages  to  commemorate. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

KING  ETHELBERT  AND  QUEEN   BERTHA 

Two  persons  who  fill  an  important  place  in  the 
history  of   the  conversion  of   England  are   Ethel- 
bert.  King  of  Kent,  and  afterwards  of  all  England 
south  of  the  Humber,  and  his  queen,  Adilberga,  or 
Bertha.      Ethelbert    was    great-great-grandson    of 
Hengist,  who,  after  the  conquest  of  Britain,  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent.     He  began 
to  reign  in   561,  and  had   therefore  been  on  the 
throne  thirty-six  years  when  St.  Augustine  and  his 
companions  arrived  in  England.   During  the  greater 
part  of  this  time  he  held  a  very  subordinate  rank 
among  the  kings  of  the  Heptarchy,  especially  after 
his  failure   in   an  expedition  against  Ceaulin,  the 
powerful  King  of  Wessex,  who  finally  repulsed  him 
in  a  great   battle  at  Wimbledon,   about  the   year 
569.     Being  an  ambitious  prince,  and  proud  of  his 
descent  from  Hengist,  he  was  still  bent  on  obtain- 
ing power  over  the  other  kings  of  the  Heptarchy, 
and,  with  a  view  to  this  object,  sought  to  strengthen 
himself    by   a    foreign   alliance.      He   accordingly 
made  proposals  of  marriage  to  Bertha,  daughter  of 
Charibert,  King  of  Paris,  and  his  wife  Ingoberga. 
Charibert  was  a  prince  of  depraved  character,  but 
he  died  when  Bertha  was  very  young;   and  that 
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princess,  under  the  care  of  her  excellent  mother, 
Ingoberga,  and  her  uncle,  Chilperic,  King  of  Sois- 
sons,  made  such  progress  in  holy  living,  that  she 
afterwards  became  a  real  blessing,  both  to  her 
husband  and  to  the  whole  English  nation.  Great 
opposition  was  raised  by  Chilperic,  Bertha's  guar- 
dian, to  her  union  with  a  heathen  prince  ;  but  such 
ill-assorted  marriages  have  been  sanctioned  in  vari- 
ous ages  of  the  Church,  and  not  in  the  very  earliest 
alone  (in  which  they  were  of  course  quite  common), 
in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  that  they  might  be  blessed 
to  the  true  ^'  sanctification  "  of  the  unbelieving,  or 
heretical,  party  in  the  contract.  In  the  case  before 
us,  the  difficulty  w^as  got  over  upon  a  stipulation 
that  the  French  princess  should  be  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  her  religion  in  England,  and  be  accom- 
panied by  a  priest  and  confessor,  so  as  to  enjoy 
constant  opportunities,  as  well  of  attending  the 
public  services  of  the  Church  as  of  receiving  the 
benefit  of  absolution  and  spiritual  direction.  To 
these  terms  King  Ethelbert  readily  acceded ;  and  in 
the  year  570  his  marriage  with  Bertha  was  con- 
cluded. The  clergyman  chosen  to  accompany 
the  queen  to  England  was  Lethard,  or  Luidhard, 
Bishop  of  Senlis,  a  prelate  whose  name  was  after- 
wards enrolled  in  the  catalogue  of  English  Saints. 

Upon  the  death  of  Ceaulin,  King  of  Wessex,  the 
most  powerful  chief  of  his  time,  a  way  was  opened 
for  Ethelbert's  succession  to  the  first  place  among 
the  kings  of  the  Heptarchy,  which  was  accordingly 
yielded  to  him  about  596,  the  very  year  in  which 
St.  Augustine's  mission  was  undertaken.  And  here 
it   may  be  well,  with  the  view  of  throwing  light 
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upon  some  former  passages  of  this  narrative,  and 
of  saving  digressions  in  the  sequel,  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  different  kings  who,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  governed  the  various  provinces  of  the 
Heptarchy,  together  with  the  boundaries  of  their 
respective  provinces. 

1.  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  whose  immediate 
dominions  comprised  that  county  alone,  but  who, 
upon  the  death  of  Ceaulin,  and  the  succession  of 
his  son  Cealric,  had  obtained  an  indirect  authority 
over  all  the  other  kingdoms,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Northumberland. 

2.  Edilwalch,  grandson  of  Ella,  and  his  successor 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons,  comprehending 
the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Surrey. 

3.  Cealric,  the  immediate  successor  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Ceaulin,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  a 
descendant  of  Cerdic  the  founder  of  that  kingdom. 
He  governed  the  counties  of  Hants,  Berks,  Wilts, 
Somerset,  Dorset,  Devon,  and  that  part  of  Cornwall 
which  had  not  been  secured  by  the  Britons. 

4.  Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  whose  terri- 
tory comprised  the  district  wliich  afterwards  formed 
the  diocese  of  London. 

5.  Ethelfrid,  great-grandson  of  Ida,  founder  of 
the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  and  the  successor  to 
his  dominions,  consisting  of  the  territory  north  of 
the  Humber  and  south  of  Edinburgh.  It  was 
generally  subdivided  into  Bernicia,  which  contained 
Northumberland  and  Scotland  south  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  Deira,  which  comprised  all  Yorkshire, 
and  part  of  Lancashire,  Durham,  Westmoreland, 
and  Cumberland. 
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6.  Redwald,  King  of  East  Anglia,  including  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and 
part  of  Bedfordshire. 

7.  Wibba,  son  of  Crida,  King  of  Mercia,  the  largest 
province  of  the  Heptarchy.  It  consisted  of  all  the 
counties  which  have  not  been  already  specified, 
with  the  exception  of  those  districts  which  were 
occupied  by  the  Britons. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Queen  Bertha  on  her 
arrival  at  Canterbury,  the  seat  of  Ethelbert's  govern- 
ment, was  to  obtain  leave  for  the  celebration  of 
Mass  in  the  little  church  of  St.  Martin,  to  the  east 
of  the  city,  which  had  been  built  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  to  this  day  bears  marks  of  its  extreme 
antiquity.  Here  Luidhard,  the  queen's  chaplain 
and  confessor,  as  Capgrave  relates  in  his  Life,  was 
in  the  practice  of  offering  the  holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Altar  ;  and  '*  thither,"  says  St.  Bede,  "  the  queen 
repaired  for  her  devotions."  So  pious  and  discreet 
a  lady  could  not  but  bestow  many  thoughts  upon 
the  sad  heathen  condition  both  of  her  husband  and 
his  subjects,  and  would  naturally  desire  to  emulate 
the  example  of  her  holy  aunts,  Clotilda  and  Ingun- 
dis,  who  were  severally  the  means  of  converting 
their  husbands,  Clovis,  King  of  Soissons,  the  founder 
of  the  French  monarchy,  and  St.  Hermenegild, 
prince  of  Spain  ;  the  one  from  Paganism  to  Chris- 
tianity, the  other  from  Arianism  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  These  precedents  in  her  own  family,  and 
that,  again,  of  Queen  Theodelinda,  whose  influence 
had  been  similarly  blessed  in  Lombardy,i  had  no 

*  St.  Greg.  Ep.  lib.  xiv.  12. 
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doubt  worked  upon  the  mind  of  good  Queen  Bertha, 
who  had  accordingly  the  honour,  some  years  after, 
of  being  commended  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  for 
the  zeal  she  had  long  manifested  in  the  cause  of  the 
Church.i 

In   such    charitable    intentions    the    queen   was 
powerfully  seconded  by  her  confessor,  St.  Luid- 
hard,  whom   Capgrave   even   calls,  for  his  efforts 
towards  the  conversion  of  the  English,  the  ^'har- 
binger" of   St.   Augustine.     It  seems  not  unlikely 
that  Luidhard,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  country, 
had  made  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  stir  up  his 
brother  prelates  of  France  in  behalf  of  the  destitute 
English,  since  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  writing  about 
this  time  to  Theodoric  and  Theodebert,  kings  of  the 
Franks,  severely  condemns  the  supineness  of  their 
Church  in  neglecting  to  provide  for  the  religious 
wants  of  their  neighbours,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  whose 
''  earnest  longing  for  the  grace  of  life  had,"  he  con- 
tinues, '^  reached  his  ears."  2    This   longing  is  no 
doubt   to    be   traced    to    the   influence   of  Queen 
Bertha  and  her  confessor,  from  one  of  whom  the 
Pope  had  probably  received  his  information  upon 
the  promising  state  of  England. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  mission  of  St.  Augustine, 
through  the  great  mercy  of  Divine  Providence,  was 
brought  to  pass  at  the  very  crisis  of  all  others, 
when  matters  in  England  were  in  the  best  train  for 
his  reception.  When  St.  Gregory  first  projected 
the  English  mission,  and  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
actually  entered  upon  it,  England  was  torn  asunder 

^  St.  Greg.  Ep.  lib.  xi.  29. 
2  Ibid.,  lib.  vi.  58 ;  vid.  inf.  pp.  84,  85. 
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by  internal  war ;  now  it  was  comparatively  united 
under  a  single  head.  Then,  Ethelbert  was  one  of 
the  most  insignificant  kings  of  the  Heptarchy  ;  and, 
if  the  chronology  here  followed  be  correct,  was  not 
even  married  to  Bertha,  Now,  on  the  contrary, 
from  one  of  the  least,  he  had  become  the  very  chief 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  potentates,  with  authority  over 
the  other  kings,  and  through  them  over  the  whole 
English  nation.  Alone,  too,  of  all  the  kings  of  the 
Heptarchy,  he  was  brought  by  marriage  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  Church  ;  and  the  delay  in 
the  execution  of  St.  Gregory's  purpose  had  allowed 
time,  if  not  for  his  union  with  Bertha,  at  least  for 
the  ripening  of  her  influence  over  him,  and  for  the 
continued  exercise  and  display  of  those  endearing 
qualities  of  Christian  meekness  and  love,  which  had 
not  only  engaged  universal  affection  towards  her 
own  person,  but  had  likewise  conciliated  both  her 
husband  and  his  subjects  towards  the  religion  upon 
which  her  virtues  shed  so  bright  a  lustre.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten,  that  a  very  unforeseen  and 
unlikely  course  of  events  had  lately  placed  the 
supreme,  or  all  but  supreme,  power  over  England, 
in  the  hands  of  a  prince,  not  merely  predisposed  by 
absolutely  singular  circumstances  towards  the  re- 
ception of  the  Christian  faith,  but  the  seat  of  whose 
government  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  port  at 
which  the  missionaries  must  land,  and  in  whose 
more  immediate  dominions  they  would  find  them- 
selves as  soon  as  they  set  foot  on  English  ground. 
Had  some  decidedly  hostile  territory  intercepted 
their  progress  from  the  port  of  their  landing  to 
Ethelbert's  kingdom,  who  can  say  what  hindrances 
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might  not  have  presented  themselves,  or  whether 
they  would  have  been  so  much  as  suffered  to  land 
at  all  ?  Even  the  kindly  offices  of  the  queen  sufficed 
but  to  procure  them  bare  toleration.  What,  then, 
if  they  had  encountered  on  their  arrival  nothing  but 
the  jealousy  and  suspicion  with  which  barbarians 
and  heathens  would  be  apt  to  regard  a  body  of  ad- 
venturers suddenly  making  their  appearance  upon 
the  coast,  and  demanding  entrance  into  the  interior 
of  the  country  without  ostensible  reason,  or  even 
intelligible  pretext  ?  However,  it  is  idle  to  specu- 
late upon  such  contingencies,  since  we  know  that 
He  who  orders  all  things  for  the  good  of  His  elect 
never  permits  real  difficulties  to  stand  in  their  way. 
Speculations  of  this  kind  are  then  only  pious  when 
used  to  aid  and  strengthen  the  feelings  of  devout 
wonder  and  thankfulness,  which  find  scope  for  their 
exercise  in  every  page  of  the  history  of  our  Lord's 
^^/w^/ dealings  with  His  Church,  and  nowhere  more 
fully  than  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  in  England. 
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CHAPTER    IX 

ST.   AUGUSTINE:   HIS   JOURNEY   THROUGH 

FRANCE 

It  was  not  till  the  sixth  year  of  St.  Gregory's  Ponti- 
ficate that  he  was  permitted  to  carry  into  effect  his 
merciful  dispositions  towards  the    English  nation. 
It  may  be  inferred,  indeed,  from  the  words  of  one 
of  his  biographers,^  that,  two  years  earlier,  he  made 
his  choice  of  the  person  to  whom  the  conduct  of 
the  mission  was  to  be  entrusted.     Indeed,  from  the 
first  moment  of  his  elevation  to  the  Popedom,  he 
seems  to  have  kept  his  heart  intently  fixed  on  this 
great  object  of  his  hopes  and  prayers,  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  restrained  from  attempting  to  compass 
till  '^all  things  were  ready''  for  the  orderly  fulfil- 
ment of  the  work.     In  a  letter  to  Syagrius,  Bishop 
of  Autun,   he   speaks   of  the   English   mission   as 
having   been   in   his   thoughts   long   before  it  was 
accomplished.2    And   the   following   letter,  written 
about  a  year   before   the   expedition   to    England, 
gives  proof  of  his  constant  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
our  country.     It  is  addressed  to  Candidus,  a  Pres- 
byter, who  was  on  his  way  to  take  charge  of  the 
ecclesiastical  patrimony  in  Gaul. 


*  John  the  Deacon. 
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Gregory  to  Candidus, 

''We   desire  your  affection,  to  whom  has   been 
entrusted,  with  the  help  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  control  of  the  patrimony  in  Gaul,  to  purchase 
with   the   silver  pieces    you    have    received   some 
clothes  for  the  poor,  or  to  apply  them  towards  re- 
deeming English  boys  of  the  age  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  with  a  view  to  their  being  placed  in  mon- 
asteries, and  brought  up  to  the  service  of  God.     In 
this  way  the  Gallic  money,  which  is  not  current  in 
our  country,  will  be  usefully  laid  out  in  the  proper 
quarter.     If,  too,  you  can   make   anything   of  the 
revenues  which  are  reported  to  have   been   with- 
drawn, do  so  ;    and  you  will  meet  our  wishes,  by 
employing  these  also  upon  purchase  of  clothes  for 
the   poor,  or,  as  we  have  already  said,  upon  the 
redemption  of  boys,  to  be  educated  in  the  service 
of  Almighty  God.     As  those,  however,  whom  you 
will  find  there  will  be  Pagans,  I  wish  them  to  be 
accompanied    by    a    clergyman;    for   they   might 
chance  to  fall  ill  on  the  road ;  in  which  case,  should 
their  disease  seem  likely  to  prove  mortal,  it  will  be 
his  duty  to  baptize  them.    Your  affection  will  see 
that  these  our  wishes  are  carried  out,  and  that  with 
all  expedition."  ^ 

The  Saint's  thoughts  are  still  running  upon  the 
miserable  lot  of  these  poor  English  slaves,  victims, 
both  body  and  soul,  of  a  cruel  and  hateful  tyranny. 
Perhaps  he  contemplated  bringing  them  up,  under 
his  own  eye,  in  the  schools  of  religion,  with  a  view 

*  St.  Greg.  Ep.  lib.  vi.  7. 
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to  their  eventual  return  to  their  own  country  in  the 
capacity  of  native  missionaries.  In  any  case,  when 
they  were  lodged  at  Rome,  their  presence,  and  the 
testimony  they  would  bear  to  the  miserable  plight 
of  their  countrymen,  must  have  acted  as  a  con- 
tinual stimulant  to  the  compassion  and  zeal  of  the 
holy  Father.  We  have  already  seen,  too,  that  from 
some  other  quarter  (probably  from  Queen  Bertha, 
or  her  confessor.  Bishop  Luidhard,)  St.  Gregory 
had  become  cognisant  of  earnest  spiritual  cravings 
which  had  been  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  a  portion, 
at  least,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation. 

In  the  selection  of  persons  to  undertake  the  con- 
duct of  so  momentous  an  embassy,  St.  Gregory  was 
naturally  drawn  towards  St.  Andrew's  monastery, 
with  which,  though  absent  in  body,  he  was  never 
otherwise  than  intimately  present  in  spirit.  He 
accordingly  made  choice  of  certain  brethren  of  the 
Society,!  whose  names  have  been  lost,  with  the 
exception  of  four  :  Augustine,  at  that  time  Prior,2 

^  St.  Bede  calls  them  all  "  monachos  timentes  Dominum."    (Lib  i 
c.  23.) 

^  He  is  called  by  St.  Gregory  prcEpositus.  Ep.  lib.  ix.  108.  The 
Prior  m  Benedictine  monasteries  was  next  under  the  Abbot.  For  an 
account  of  his  duties,  see  the  Life  of  St.  Stephen  Harding,  p.  45.  For 
the  question  of  the  rule  by  which  St.  Andrew's  monastery  was  governed, 
whether  the  Benedictine  or  Equitian,  and  if  the  latter,  whether  essen! 
tially  different  from  the  Benedictine  or  only  a  modification  of  it, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Baronius,  Ann.  (a.d.  581)  on  the  one  side,' 
and  Mabillon  (Act.  Sanct.  Bened.  vol.  i.,  and  Vet.  Analecta,  p.  499, 
and  Annales  Ord.  S.  Bened.  vol.  i.  lib.  vi.),  who  follows  Reynerus 
(Apostolatus  Bened.  in  Anglia),  on  the  other.  The  point  is  also 
exammed  in  the  Life  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  collected  from  his 
writmgs,  and  prefixed  to  the  Benedictine  edition  of  his  works.  A  short 
account  of  the  controversy,  with  further  references,  will  be  found  in 
a  learned  note  of  the  Rev.  Alban  Butler,  appended  to  his  Life  of  St 
Gregory  the  Great.     (March  12.) 
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Lawrence,  Peter,  and  John.  The  missionaries  re- 
ceived the  Apostolical  benediction,  and  "  went  on 
their  way  rejoicing."  It  was  the  summer  of  596 
when  they  left  Rome. 

The  site  of  St.  Andrew's  monastery,  a  spot  so  full 
of  interest  to  Englishmen,  is  at  present  occupied 
by  the  church  and  monastery  of  S.  Gregorio.  In 
front  of  it  are  three  detached  chapels,  built  by 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  himself,  and  restored  by 
Cardinal  Baronius;  the  first  dedicated  to  God, 
under  the  patronage  of  St.  Sylvia,  St.  Gregory's 
mother  :  the  second,  under  that  of  St.  Andrew 
the  Apostle;  and  the  third,  of  St.  Barbara.  The 
last  of  the  three  contains  a  statue  of  St.  Gregory, 
and  in  it  is  preserved  the  table  to  which  the  Saint 
was  daily  in  the  practice  of  inviting,  through  his 
sacristan,  twelve  poor  pilgrims.  On  the  portico  of 
the  church  is  an  inscription  recording,  that  from 
that  House  "went  forth  the  first  Apostles  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons."  ^ 

His  Holiness,  the  present  Pope,  St.  Gregory's 
namesake  as  well  as  successor,  was  an  inmate 
of  this  House  till  he  attained  the  dignity  of 
Cardinal. 

Of  St.  Augustine's  earlier  history  absolutely 
nothing  is  known,  but  the  fact,  which  in  itself 
speaks  volumes,  of  his  intimate  connection  with  a 
Society  which  always  occupied  so  chief  a  place 
in  the  affections  and  prayers  of  the  great  St. 
Gregory ;  and  of  his  selection  by  that  holy  Pontiff, 
after  years  of  anxious  thought,  and  watchful  ob- 

^  Hand-book  of  Travellers  in  Central  Italy,  1843.     Wiseman's  Lec- 
tures on  the  Church. 
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servation,  as  the  worthiest  person  who  could  be 
found  for  the  work  and  ministry  of  an  Apostle. 

The  missionaries  took  ship  at  one  of  the  Italian 
ports,  and  landed  probably  at  Marseilles,  whence 
they  proceeded  on  to  Aix  in  Provence.  Here  they  fell 
in  with  persons  who  made  disheartening  reports  of 
the  country  towards  which  they  were  bending  their 
steps.  "  It  lay,"  they  said,  "  beyond  a  sea  of  difficult 
navigation  ;  the  inhabitants,  besides  being  idolaters, 
were  savages  of  uncouth  manners  and  barbarous 
speech  ;  a  cruel  death  would  certainly  await  them 
on  their  arrival,  if  suffered  to  land  at  all ;  but  in  all 
likelihood  they  would  never  set  foot  in  the  country; 
and  even  at  last,  supposing  other  hindrances  over- 
come, what  chance  had  they  of  getting  such  a  people 
to  listen  to  them  ?" 

In  all  this  there  need  have  been  nothing  new  and 
strange  to  the  missionaries ;  but,  in  the  first  glow 
of  their  enthusiasm,  they  had  forgotten,  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  to  count  all  the  cost.  One  obstacle, 
indeed,  to  the  work  had,  to  all  appearance,  been 
fairly  overlooked— the  difference  of  language;  no 
insurmountable  obstacle,  indeed,  if  we  remember 
that  God's  arm  is  not  shortened  since  the  days  of 
the  Apostles;  yet  one  which  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  part  of  Christian  prudence  to  anticipate.  For 
miraculous  gifts  are  too  precious  to  be  wasted; 
and  besides,  miracles  are  designed  to  supply,  not 
the  omissions  of  indolence,  or  the  mistakes  of 
imprudence,  but  the  shortcomings  of  man's  natural 
power,  when  taken  at  its  best  and  exerted  to  its 
utmost.  And  again  ;  while  the  faith  of  the  Saints 
ever  disposes  them   to   expect  supernatural   inter- 
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ference  on  the  whole,  their  humility  discourages 
them  from  looking  out  for  it  in  their  own  instances; 
so  that  none  will  be  less  apt  to  reckon  upon  the 
^  event  of  its  bestowal  than  those  for  whose  help 
it  is  most  apt  to  be  bestowed.  When  the  Apostles 
of  our  Lord  went  forth,  they  provided,  it  is  true, 
"neither  purse  nor  scrip";  but  this  was  at  His 
special  bidding.  How  acceptable  to  Him  was  this 
work  of  His  servant,  St.  Gregory,  He  abundantly 
testified  by  the  displays  of  Divine  power  with  which 
He  accompanied  it,  and  the  fruits  of  sanctity  with 
which  He  finally  blessed  it.  Yet  the  Saint  would 
by  no  means  rely  upon  those  direct  interventions 
of  help  (which  yet  in  the  end  were  so  bountifully 
accorded)  so  as  wilfully  to  neglect  any  of  the 
ordinary  provisions  against  necessity,  or  requisites 
towards  success.  We  shall  see,  accordingly,  that 
the  check  which  the  enterprise  seemed  to  receive 
at  its  outset  by  the  occurrence  at  Aix,  had  no  other 
effect  upon  St.  Gregory's  calm  and  prepared  mind 
than  to  put  him  upon  adopting  fresh  precautions, 
and  especially  upon  endeavouring  to  engage  the 
good  offices  of  the  Gallican  Court  and  Episcopate 
in  behalf  of  the  disheartened  missionaries.  Among 
other  steps  which  he  seems  to  have  taken  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulties  raised  at  Aix,  was  that 
of  procuring  I-'rcnch  Presbyters  (o  accompany  the 
monks  to  England,  and  act  as  their  interpreters 
with  the  natives,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing, 
how  strikingly  all  this  is  illustrative  of  the  differ- 
ence between  true  Catholic  zeal  and  even  the  more 
amiable  and,  in  their  measure,  venerable  forms  of 
fanaticism. 
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The  proceedings  of  the  missionaries  in  France 
are  matter  rather  of  conjecture  than  of  history  ;  but 
it  would  appear  by  the  evidence  of  St.  Gregory's 
Letters,  that  from  Aix  they  went  to  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Lerins,  situated  on  one  of  the  Httle 
islands  off  the  coast  which  lies  between  Antibes  and 
Fr^jus.  From  this  place  Augustine  (who,  as  Prior 
of  St.  Andrew's,  held  the  chief  rank  among  the  mis- 
sionaries, though  without,  as  yet,  any  formal  autho- 
rity over  his  brethren)  set  sail  for  Italy  to  lay  the 
distresses  of  his  companions  before  St.  Gregory, 
with  a  view  to  the  abandonment  of  so  unpromising 
an  enterprise. 

It  has,  perhaps,  been  too  hastily  assumed  by  some 
of  the  biographers  of  St.  Augustine,  that  he  was  a 
party  to  the  misgivings  of  his  companions.     One 
would  not,  without  clear  proof,  impute  even  weak- 
nesses to  those  on  whom  the  Church  has  set  the 
seal  of  sanctity ;  and,  in  the  present  case,  the  sup- 
position that  Augustine  expressed  his  own  feelings 
as  well  as  represented  those  of  his  companions  in 
supplicating  for  a  recall,  seems  more  or  less  gratui- 
tous.   The  words  of  St.  Bede  do  not  necessarily 
implicate  the  Saint  himself  in  the  doubts  and  appre- 
hensions of  his  brethren.      After  speaking  of  the 
alarm  excited  in  the  body  of  missionaries  generally, 
by  the  adverse  reports,  he  continues;   '* Without 
loss   of  time   they   send   home  Augustine  (whom 
Gregory  had  destined  for  their  Bishop,  in  the  event 
of  their  favourable  reception  in  England)  to  entreat 
his  leave  to  give  up  an  expedition  so  full  of  peril, 
labour,  and  uncertainty." 

If,  as  seems  most  probable,  St.  Augustine   left 
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his  companions  either  at  or  within  reach  of  the 
monastery  of  Lerins,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that 
the  delay  caused  by  his  absence  was  far  more  than 
made  up  by  the  opportunities  which  it  gave  them 
of  perfecting  their  as  yet  immature  faith  in  the 
midst  of  monastic  quiet  and  devotion.  In  a  Society 
of  kindred  spirit  and  rule  to  that  in  which  their  own 
holy  resolutions  had  been  formed  and  blessed,  they 
must  have  felt  like  persons  breathing  their  native  air 
after  illness.  How  many  sobering,  yet  stirring  re- 
collections must  have  arisen  to  calm  at  once  and 
freshen  their  spirits  !  This  is  an  especial  boon  of 
the  Church,  to  create,  not  one,  but  ten  thousand 
homes  for  her  children.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
one  of  those  many  "  abodes  of  peace  "  which  have 
sprung  out  of  the  monastic  institute,  was  ready  to 
open  wide  its  gates  to  these  tempest-tost  and  home- 
sick travellers,  and  that  no  less  an  one  than  the 
asylum  which  furnished  tlie  solace  of  St.  Vincentius' 
declining  years.^ 

»  Fleury,  on  the  other  hand,  conjectures  that  the  monks  of  Lerins 
were  the  -  maledicti  homines"  *  who  tried  to  set  the  holy  missionaries 
agamst  the  expedition  to  England.  As,  however,  he  adds  his  reason 
for  this  conjecture,  it  may  be  allowed  us  without  presumption  to  argue 
agamst  it.  He  mfe.s,  then,  from  St.  Gregory  not  commending  Augus- 
tme  to  the  care  of  Stephen,  Abbot  of  Lerins,  that  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  reception  previously  given  to  his  missionaries  in  that  mon- 
astery. But  surely  St.  Gregory's  is  a  letter,  not  of  recommendation, 
but  of  acknowledgment.  lie  had  no  need  to  ask  favours  which  had 
already  been  forthcoming  without  reserve.  There  is  a  like  absence  of 
recommendation  in  the  letter  to  Protasius,  Bishop  of  Aix,  by  whom 
also  the  missionaries  had  been  kindly  received  on  St.  Augustine's  first 
visit  to  France.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  since  the  monks  of  Lerins 
had  already  (as  appears  from  St.  Gregory's  letter  to  the  Abbot  Stephen) 
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When  Augustine  reached  the  feet  of  his  master, 
he  did  not  fail  to  report,  among  other  and  less  wel- 
come intelligence,  the  kind  and  hospitable  reception 
with  which  himself  and  his  companions  had  met  at 
the  hands  of  the  Gallican  prelates  and  ecclesiastics, 
more  especially  Protasius,  Bishop  of  Aix  in  Pro- 
vence, Arigius,  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  and  Stephen, 
Abbot  of  Lerins ;  and  by  the  letter  of  which  he 
was,  on  his  return,  the  bearer,  from  St.  Gregory  to 
Stephen,  it  appears  that  he  had  himself  been  an 
eye-witness  of  the  order  which  reigned  in  the 
Society  of  which  Stephen  had  the  direction.  The 
letter  is  as  follows  : — 

Gregory  to  Stephen y  Abbot, 

'^Augustine,  servant  of  God,  and  the  bearer  of 
this,  has  rejoiced  our  heart  by  the  report  he  brings 
of  your  affection's  persevering  and  most  commend- 
able vigilance ;  and  by  telling  us  that  the  Presby- 
ters, Deacons,^  and  whole  congregation  live  together 
as  men  of  one  mind.  And,  since  the  good  regula- 
tion of  the  body  depends  upon  the  virtues  of  the 

entertained  St.  Augustine  and  his  companions,  the  latter  would  be  left 
by  their  hosts  during  the  absence  of  their  leader  (which  must  have 
extended  to  some  weeks  at  least)  to  fare  as  they  could  at  the  public 
inns  ;  especially  when  we  consider  how  mindful  religious  communities 
have  ever  been  of  the  promise,  "  Whoever  shall  give  you  to  drink  a 
cup  of  cold  water  in  My  name,  because  you  belong  to  Christ  ...  he 
shall  not  lose  his  reward." 

[Since  writing  the  above,  I  observe  that  Mabillon  speaks  positively 
of  St.  Augustine's  companions  having  remained  at  Lerins  during  his 
absence.] 

^  It  thus  appears,  says  the  Benedictine  editor  of  St.  Gregory,  that 
there  were  many  clergy  in  this  as  in  other  monasteries. 
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Superior,  our  prayer  is,  that  Almighty  God  may,  of 
His  great  mercy,  kindle  in  you  the  flame  of  good 
works,  and  guard  all  those  who  are  committed  to 
your  care  against  every  temptation  of  the  devil's 
malice ;  granting  them  all  love  towards  you,  and 
such  a  conversation  as  is  well-pleasing  in  His  sight. 

*^But  since  the  enemy  of  mankind  desists  not 
from  laying  snares  for  our  ruin,  yea,  rather  labours 
assiduously  to  seduce,  in  some  weak  part  or  other, 
those  souls  which  are  pledged  to  God,  we  exhort 
you,  dearest  brother,  to  exercise  your  watchful  care 
without  ceasing,  and  so  to  guard  those  committed 
to  you  by  prayer  and  anxious  forethought,  that  this 
roaming  wolf  may  find  no  opportunity  of  tearing 
your  flock  in  pieces.  So  when  you  shall  have  re- 
stored in  safety  to  God  the  charge  which  you  have 
received  from  Him,  may  He,  of  His  grace,  bestow 
upon  you  the  rewards  of  your  labour,  and  multiply 
your  aspirations  after  eternal  life. 

"We  have  received  the  spoons  and  platters^ 
which  you  have  forwarded,  and  we  thank  your 
charity,  for  thus  showing  your  love  of  the  poor,  in 
transmitting  necessaries  for  their  use."  2 

The  concluding  sentence  of  this  letter,  though 
irrelevant  to  the  present  purpose,  is  far  from  being 

*  Circulos. 

2  St.  Greg.  Ep.  lib.  vi.  56.  Stephen  did  not  continue  through  life  to 
justify  St.  Gregory's  good  opinion  of  him.  Five  years  later  we  find 
the  Saint  writing  to  Cono,  Abbot  of  Lerins,  of  the  sorrow  which  his 
predecessor's  (Stephen's)  imprudence  and  remissness  had  often  caused 
him.  (Ep.  lib.  xi.  12.)  Hence  some  would  take  the  letter  to  Stephen 
as  a  mere  admonition,  which  its  tenor  by  no  means  justifies.  The  pro- 
bability is,  either  that  St.  Gregory  was  ignorant  of  facts,  or  that  Stephen 
afterwards  fell  off. 
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the  least  interesting  and  characteristic  portion 
of  it. 

St.  Gregory  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  Protasius, 
Bishop  of  Aix  in  Provence. 

"  The  ardour  of  your  affection  to  St.  Peter,  prince 
of  the  Apostles,  is  not  only  guaranteed  by  the  re- 
quirements of  your  office,  but  is  also  evident  from 
the  devotion  which  you  actually  manifest  in  the 
cause  of  the  Church.  This  we  know  from  the  re- 
port of  Augustine,  servant  of  God,  and  the  bearer 
of  this  letter ;  and  we  are  proportionately  rejoiced 
at  the  tokens  of  your  earnestness  and  zeal  for  the 
truth.  Though  absent  from  us  in  body,  you  have 
shown  that  you  are  united  with  us  in  heart ;  for 
you  exhibit  towards  us  that  brotherly  charity  which 
is  meet." 

To  Arigius,  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  St.  Gregory 
wrote  nearly  in  the  same  terms. 

The  arguments  by  which  the  holy  Pontiff  sought 
to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  missionaries,  and 
the  measures  which  he  proposed  for  securing  order 
and  unanimity  among  them,  are  contained  in  a  letter 
forwarded  to  them  by  the  hands  of  Augustine.^ 

"  To  the  Brethren  on  their  way  to  Englana, 

"  Gregory,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  his 
brethren,  servants  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

'^  Since  it  had  been  better  not  to  enter  upon  good 
designs  than  to  think  of  withdrawing  from  them 
when  undertaken,  meet  is  it,  my  dearest  sons,  that 
you  set  yourselves  with  all  possible  alacrity  to  fulfil 

1  St.  Greg.  Ep.  lib.  vi.  51. 
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this  good  work  which,  with  the  Lord's  help,  you 
have  begun.  Suffer  not  the  difficulties  of  the 
journey,  nor  the  reports  of  calumnious  men,  to 
shake  you  in  your  resolution  ;  but,  with  all  eager- 
ness and  fervour,  carry  through  what,  at  God's 
suggestion,  you  have  undertaken,  knowing  that  the 
greater  your  labours  the  more  abundant  will  be 
the  glory  of  your  everlasting  reward.  Augustine, 
your  Prior,  returns  to  you  with  our  authority  to 
govern  you  as  your  Abbot ;  obey  him  in  all  things 
with  lowliness.  Be  assured  that  whatever  you  do 
in  conformity  to  his  directions,  will  tell  to  the  profit 
of  your  souls.  May  Almighty  God  shield  you  with 
His  grace,  and  grant  me  to  behold  the  fruit  of  your 
exertions  in  our  everlasting  country !  that  so, 
though  I  am  denied  a  part  in  your  labours,  I  may 
be  found  the  associate  of  your  reward  ;  since,  had  I 
my  wish,  I  would  labour  with  you.  May  God  take 
you,  my  dearest  sons,  into  His  keeping. 

"  Dated  this  23rd  day  of  July,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  most  religious  Emperor, 
our  lord  Mauricius  Tiberius  Augustus,  and  the 
thirteenth  from  the  consulship  of  the  same  our  lord, 
and  of  the  Indiction,  14."  ^ 

^  The  Indiction  (fors.  ab  indictis  tributis  et  vectigalibus)  was  a  cycle 
of  fourteen  years,  said  by  some  to  have  been  instituted  by  Constantine 
the  Great  in  312.  There  were  several  of  these  cycles;  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan,  according  to  which  the  years  of  St.  Gregory's  Pontificate 
are  reckoned,  began  on  the  ist  of  September.  (S.  Ambrosii  Ep.  ad 
Episcopos  iEmiliae  class  i.  23.  Ed.  Bened.  De  Noe  et  Area,  c.  17.) 
The  date  of  the  Indiction,  according  to  the  Benedictine  Editors  of  St. 
Gregory,  was  not  put  to  the  acts  of  any  Council  before  that  of  Chalce- 
don  in  451,  nor  used  by  any  Pope  before  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  It 
was  first  used  in  state  papers  of  France  (Mabillon,  de  re  diplomatica) 
at  the  beginning  of  cent.  9. 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  gathered  from  this  letter  that 
want  of  discipHne  was,  in  some  measure,  the  cause 
of  the  troubles  which  St.  Gregory  was  called  upon 
to  heal.  Augustine's  companions  were  probably 
younger  than  himself.  Trained  as  they  had  been, 
perhaps  from  boyhood,  in  a  monastery,  their  minds 
were  peculiarly  in  danger  of  being  thrown  off  their 
balance  by  disturbing  rumours.  It  was  one  of  St. 
Benedict's  wise  regulations,  that  his  monks  were 
not  to  retail  in  community  the  stories  which  might 
chance  to  reach  them  from  without.  At  all  events, 
so  long  as  these  brothers  of  St.  Andrew's  were  living 
together  under  the  same  roof,  their  lawful  superiors 
would  make  it  a  point  of  duty-  to  guide  and  govern 
their  judgment  of  practical  subjects  in  general. 
But  it  is  likely  enough  that,  when  on  their  travels, 
matters  fell  somewhat  into  disorder,  and  that  St. 
Augustine  was  neither  allowed,  nor  perhaps  alto- 
gether disposed,  to  interfere  with  the  course  of 
thought  and  conversation  around  him.  It  is  not 
impossible  then  that,  while  at  Rome,  he  may  have 
asked  for  ampler  powers  and  a  more  definite 
authority.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  entire  confidence 
accorded  and  claimed  for  him  in  St.  Gregory's 
letter  to  his  companions,  is  a  proof  that  his  own 
equanimity  had  been  fully  restored  either  before,  or 
during  his  interview  with  his  master. 

And  surely  if  words  of  man  could  avail  to  reinstate 
these  fainting  souls  in  their  hope,  such  must  have 
been  the  effect  of  that  touching  sentence  in  the 
holy  Father's  address :  *'  Had  I  my  wish  I  would 
labour  with  you."  St.  Gregory  the  Great  was  now 
drawing  towards  his  sixtieth  year  ;  he  had  reached 
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the  zenith  of  ecclesiastical  power  which  men  miscall 
greatness;  he  had  his  legates  in  courts  and  his 
officers  in  provinces ;  he  had  many  under  him  but 
none  above  him  here  on  earth ;  he  was  chief  among 
Bishops  and  a  Bishop  over  kings ;  throughout  the 
Christian  world  his  wish  was  motive  and  his  word 
authority  ;  yet  here  is  St.  Gregory  the  Great  willing, 
nay  eager,  had  such  been  his  Lord's  appointment, 
to  withdraw  from  privileges  so  august  and  powers 
so  commanding — to  exchange  the  diadem  for  the 
cowl  and  the  throne  for  the  highway;  for  the 
sympathy  of  intimates  to  receive  the  cold  looks  of 
strangers,  and  the  repulses  of  men  in  power  for  the 
deference  of  vassals.  And  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
as  his  history  shows,  was  no  random  speaker  or 
hollow  professor. 

St.  Augustine,  besides  the  letter  to  his  companions, 
was  the  bearer  of  others  commendatory  of  himself 
and  his  brethren  to  the  kind  offices  of  the  prelates 
and  sovereign  princes  of  that  part  of  Gaul  through 
which  their  road  lay.  To  the  Bishops  of  Tours  and 
Marseilles  the  Pope  addressed  a  letter  which  bears 
the  same  date  with  that  to  the  English  missionaries 
—July  23,  A.D.  596. 

*'  Gregory  to  Pelagius  Bishop  of  TourSy  and  Serenus 
Bishop  of  Marseilles^  both  in  France.  A  Dup- 
licate, ^ 

"Though  with  priests  full  of  the  charity  which 
God  loves,  religious  men  need  no  recommendation, 
yet  as  the  present  seems  a  suitable  time  for  writing, 

^  A  paribus. 
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we  have  caused  this  our  communication  to  be 
addressed  to  your  brotherhood,  to  intimate  to  you 
that,  under  the  Divine  guidance  and  for  the  benefit 
of  souls,  we  have  appointed  the  bearer  of  this, 
Augustine,  servant  of  God  (of  whose  affection  we 
are  well  assured),  in  company  with  others  of  God's 
servants,  to  a  distant  mission.^  Your  Holiness  must 
help  him,  out  of  your  priestly  kindness,  and  lose  no 
time  in  affording  him  such  solace  as  is  in  your 
power.  And,  in  order  that  you  may  be  the  rather 
disposed  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  your  friendly 
interest,  he  has  instructions  from  us  to  acquaint  you 
precisely-  with  the  occasion  of  his  journey;  for 
we  are  satisfied  that,  when  it  shall  become  known 
to  you,  you  will  adapt  yourself,  with  all  devotion 
towards  God,  to  the  urgent  circumstances  which 
place  him  in  need  of  your  consolation."  ^ 

St.  Gregory  writes  nearly  in  the  same  terms  to 
Virgilius,  Archbishop  of  Aries  and  Metropolitan  ; 
and  to  Desiderius  and  Syagrius,  Bishops  respec- 
tively, of  Vienne  and  Autun. 

Besides  these  commendatory  letters  to  the  Church, 
the  Pope  sought  to  obtain  a  safe-conduct  for  his 
missionaries  by  means  of  addresses  to  the  chief 
civil  authorities.  Their  course  lay  through  the 
territories  of  Theodoric  and  his  brother  Theodebert, 
kings  of  Burgundy  and  Austrasia,*  the  former  of 

*  Illuc.  The  name  of  the  country  to  which  the  missionaries  were 
bound  is  apparently  avoided  as  a  precaution. 

2  Subtiliter.  ^  gt,  Qj-eg.  Ep.  lib.  vi.  52. 

*  Theodoric  was  the  second,  and  Theodebert  the  elder,  son  ot 
Childebeit,  to  whose  dominions  they  succeeded  on  the  death  of  their 
father  in  569,  the  year  in  which  they  are  thus  addressed  by  St.  Gre- 
gory.    It  would  seem  from  history  that  the  elder  of  the  two  was  not 
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whom  had  his  seat  of  government  at  Chalons,  the 
latter  at  Rheims ;  and  Augustine  was  furnished,  on 
his  return,  with  credentials  to  both  of  these  young   . 
princes. 

"  Gregory  to   Theodoric  and  Theodebert,  Brothers, 
Kings  of  the  Franks,     A  Duplicate, 

"•  Since  Almighty  God  has  adorned  your  kingdom 
with  orthodoxy  of  faith,  and  caused  it  to  be  con- 
spicuous among  other   nations  for  the   purity  in 
which  it  holds  the  Christian  religion,  we  have  con- 
ceived strong  grounds  of  hope  that  you  will  wish 
your  subjects  to  be  entirely  brought  over  to  the 
faith  which  is  the  bond  of  your  relation  towards 
them  as  their  lords  and  governors.     Now  it  has 
reached  us,  that  the  English  nation  has  been  led  by 
the  mercy  of  God  to  an  ardent  longing  for  conver- 
sion to  the  faith  of  Christ,  but  that  the  priests  of 
the  neighbouring  country  are  negligent,  and  omit 
to  supply  fuel  to  the  flame  of  their  holy  desires  by 
means  of  such  exhortations  as  they  might  employ. 
For  this  reason  it  is  that  we  have  taken  measures 
for  sending  Augustine,  servant   of   God,   and  the 
bearer  of  this  letter  (of  whose  zeal  and  affection  we 
are  well  assured),  in  company  with  others  of  God's 
servants,  to  these  parts.     And  we  have  also  given 
them  instructions  to  take  with  them  some  pres- 
byters of  the   neighbouring  country,  with  whose 
assistance  they  may  be  able  to  sound  the  disposi- 

at  this  time  more  than  ten  years  of  age.  Their  f^^^^i^^^^f/.^^^.^;!; 
ministered  during  their  minority  by  Brunehault  (Brumchildis),  their 
grandmother,  of  whom  below. 
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tions  of  the  new  people,  and  help  their  good  inten- 
tions, so  far  as  God  gives  them  the  power.  And,  in 
order  that  they  may  prove  themselves  meet  and 
able  for  this  ministry,  we  entreat  your  Excellency, 
whom  we  greet  with  all  fatherly  affection,  to  extend 
to  those  who  bear  our  commission  the  benefit  of 
such  countenance  as  you  shall  deem  to  befit  them. 
And,  as  it  is  a  case  in  which  souls  are  at  stake, 
may  your  influence  protect  and  aid  them,  that  so 
Almighty  God,  who  knows  you  to  give  this  comfort 
with  a  devout  heart  and  a  pure  zeal  in  His  cause, 
may  take  all  your  proceedings  under  His  care, 
and  lead  you  safe  through  earthly  power  to  His 
kingdom  in  heaven."  ^ 

Augustine  was  the  bearer  of  another  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  Brunehault,  the  Queen-regent,2  which 
ran  as  follows  : — 

'^  Gregory  to  Brunehault^  Queen  of  the  Franks, 

'^  Your  Christian  Excellency  is  so  well  known  to 
us,  that  we  can  by  no  means  doubt  of  your  good- 
ness, but  rather  hold  it  as  quite  unquestionable 
that,  in  the  cause  of  the  faith,  you  will  devotedly 
and  zealously  co-operate  with  us,  and  supply,  in  the 
largest  abundance,  the  consolations  which  we  have 

1  St.  Greg.  Ep.  lib.  vi.  58. 

2  Brunehault  was  daughter  of  Athanagild,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
and  in  566  became  the  wife  of  Sigebert,  king  of  Metz.  The  fruit  of 
this  marriage  was  Childebert,  father  of  the  aforementioned  Theodebert 
and  Theodoric,  for  whom  Brunehault  acted  as  regent  at  the  time  of 
St.  Augustine's  mission.  History  imputes  many  foul  crimes  to  this 
princess,  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  reconcile  with  St.  Gregory's 
language  towards  her. 
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reason  to  expect  from  a  religion  so  sincere.    In  this 
confidence  we  greet  you  out  of  our  fatherly  affec- 
tion, and   make   known  to  you  that  the  English 
nation,  according  to  reports  which  have  reached  us, 
has  a  desire,  under  God's  inspiration,  to  become 
Christian,  but  that  the  priests  of  the  neighbourmg 
country  are  wanting  in  pastoral  solicitude  towards 
them.   Accordingly,  that  these  souls  may  be  rescued 
from  everlasting  perdition,  we  have  undertaken  to 
commission   to  this  charge  Augustine,  servant  of 
God,  and  the  bearer  of  this  (of  whose  zeal  and 
affection  we   are  well  assured),  in  company  with 
others  of  God's  servants ;   for  we  are  desirous  of 
learning  through  them  the  disposition  of  the  people, 
and,  with  your  assistance,  of  taking  means,  as  far 
as  may  be,  for  their  conversion.     We  have  also 
instructed  them  that  it  will  be  their  duty  to  take 
with  them  some  presbyters  from  the  neighbouring 
country.    Will  your  Excellency  then,  who  is  apt  to 
be  forward  in  all  good  works,  condescend,  both  in 
compliance  with  our  request  and  out  of  regard  to 
God's  fear,  to  consider  him  as  commended  to  you 
in  all  things ;  to  bestow  on  him  zealously  the  favour 
of  your  protection  and  the  benefit  of  your  patron- 
age in  his  labours  ?     And,  in  order  to  render  your 
recompense  complete,  will  you  furnish  him  with  a 
safe-conduct  on  his  way  to  the  above-mentioned 
English  people  ?     So  may  our  God,  who  m  this 
world  has  adorned  you  with  works  well  pleasmg 
to  Him,  grant  you  both  here,  and  in  the  place  of 
everlasting  rest,  to  rejoice  with  His  saints."  ^ 

1  St.  Greg.  Ep.  lib.  vi.  59. 
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St.  Gregory's  letters  furnish  us  with  a  ckie  to  the 
Hne  of  road  which  the  missionaries  must  have  taken 
on  their  way  through  France.  Augustine,  now 
fortified  in  his  purpose  by  his  visit  to  Rome,  re- 
joined his  brethren  at  Lerins,  where  he  deHvered 
his  letter  to  the  Abbot  Stephen.  The  missionaries 
may  be  supposed  to  have  then  proceeded  to  Aix, 
and  thence  to  Aries,  at  both  of  which  cities  they 
had  an  introduction  to  the  respective  prelates, 
Pelagius  and  Virgilius.  From  Aries  their  road  lay 
by  Vienne,  the  Bishop  of  which  was  Desiderius  (to 
whom  they  were  also  recommended),  to  Chalons, 
where  Queen  Brunehault  was  residing  with  her  son 
Theodoric,  King  of  Burgundy.  The  queen  gave  the 
holy  monks  a  very  handsome  reception,  for  which 
St.  Gregory  expressed  his  acknowledgments  in  a 
letter  of  four  years  later  date.i  They  next  went  to 
Autun,  the  see  of  Syagrius,  to  whom  they  carried 
letters ;  and  then  perhaps  made  a  diversion  to 
Rheims,  the  court  of  Theodebert,  King  of  Austrasia. 
They  afterwards  proceeded  by  Sens  (where  they 
found  the  Bishop  Palladius,  with  whom  St.  Gregory 
was  in  habits  of  correspondence)  to  Tours,  where 
they  had  a  special  recommendation  to  Pelagius. 
At  Tours  they  would  not  fail  to  visit  the  tomb  and 
relics  of  the  great  St.  Martin.  Thence  they  de- 
scended towards  the  coast,  through  Anjou,  which 
was  the  scene,  according  to  St.  Augustine's  bio- 
grapher, of  several  remarkable  occurrences.  At 
the  town  of  C6,  near  the  bridge  of  that  name,  the 
appearance  of   the  missionaries  caused  a  disturb- 

^  St.  Greg.  Ep.  lib.  ix.  ii. 
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ance,  which  ended  in  their  being  expelled  from  the 
town  and  obliged  to  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air. 
In  this  fray  the  women  of  the  place  took  a  prin- 
cipal part;    they  ran  about  in  a  wild  disorderly 
manner,  filled  the  air  with  frantic  shrieks,  and  even 
proceeded   to   acts  of  violence   against  the   meek 
and  unoffending  strangers.     One  of  them,  more 
shameless  than  the  rest,  is  said  to  have  approached 
Augustine   and   menaced   his   life.     The  Saint  in- 
stinctively seized  a  javelin  to  protect  himself,  as  if 
against  some  wild  beast ;   the  javelin  sprang  from 
his  hand  as  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  and  fixed  itself 
in  the  ground  three  furlongs  off.     The  Saint  fol- 
lowed it,  and,  on  plucking  it  from  the  earth,  a  pure 
and  abundant  spring  of  water  gushed  forth,  to  the 
joy  of  the  missionaries  and  the  confusion  of  their 
enemies.     It  is  also  added  that,  during  the  night, 
the  ground  on  which  the  holy  monks  reposed  was 
illuminated  by  a  supernatural  light,  as  though  God 
would  ''  show  some  token  upon  them  for  good,  that 
they  who  hated  them  might  see  it  and  be  ashamed." 
At  the  sight  of  these  wonders  the  infuriated  popu- 
lace "  changed  their  minds,  and  said  that  they  were 
divinities ; "  at  least  they  set  themselves,  when  St. 
Augustine   was    gone,   to   build    a   church   in   his 
honour,  ''  which,"  says  Mabillon,  "  is  still  to  be  seen 
with  the  spring,  and  a  priory  dedicated  to  St.  Outin 
(or  Augustine)." 

It  is  added,  that  the  first  woman  who  attempted 
to  enter  this  church  was  smitten  dead  at  the  door, 
and  that  none  of  the  females  of  Aix  could  after- 
wards be  induced  to  pass  the  fatal  threshold, 
counting  the  calamity,  as  well  they  might,  for  a 
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judgment  upon  their  impious  usage  of  a  Saint  be- 
loved of  God.  Before  St.  Augustine  left  Anjou,  he 
is  said  to  have  received  a  visit  of  consolation  from 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 

In  Anjou  the  missionaries  would  be  no  great 
w^y  from  the  British  Channel,  to  whose  billows 
they  would  commit  themselves  in  security,  under 
the  happy  consciousness  of  possessing  a  share  in 
their  Lord's  benediction  :  *'  Omnis  qui  reliquerit 
domum,  vel  fratres,  aut  sorores,  aut  patrem,  aut 
matrem,  aut  uxorem,  aut  filios,  aut  agros,  propter 
Nomen  Meum,  centuplum  accipiet,  et  vitam  ceter- 
nam  possidebit."  i 

^  St.  Matt.  xix.  29. 


CHAPTER  X 


ST.  AUGUSTINE   IN   THANET 

Few  parts  of  our  country  have  been  more  changed 
by  the  progress  of  time  than  the  little  Isle  of 
Thanet.  It  was  anciently  much  larger  than  now : 
Gocelin,  St.  Augustine's  biographer,  calls  it,  possibly 
from  want  of  accurate  information,  "  very  large  ;"  ^ 
Venerable  Bede,  '^  considerable ;"  ^  and  the  latter 
assigns  it  an  extent  materially  beyond  its  present 
acreage.3  Its  insular  character,  too,  though  still 
remaining,  is  much  less  apparent  than  in  very  old 
times ;  for  the  river  which  now  divides  it  from  the 
coast 'of  Kent  is  so  inconsiderable  as  rather  to 
deserve  the  name  of  a  stream,  or  even  a  brook. 
In  the  time  of  St.  Bede  this  river,  though  even 
then  degenerated  from  its  original  size  and  bulk, 
and  called,  in  token  of  its  comparative  scantiness, 
the  "Wantsum,"  or  "Deficient  Water,"  was  still 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  was, 
in  fact,  rather  an  inlet  of  the  sea  than  a  river, 
although  two   rivers,  the  Stour   and   the  Nether- 

1  Pr^grandis.  '  Non  modica. 

3  Sexcentarum  familiarum,  which  is  computed  at  60,000  acres ; 
whereas  Hasted,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  reckons  its  extent 
at  26,500  acres,  which  agrees  with  present  calculations.  Possibly  the 
word  "sexcenti"  is  put,  according  to  later  usage,  for  an  indefinitely 
large  number. 
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gong,  contributed  to  the  main  body  of  water     But 
the  channel  derived  its  chief  importance  from  the 
sea,  which,  at  high  tide,  formed   itself  a   passage 
between  the  northern  and  south-western  extremities 
of  the  island  ;  the  Genlade,  near  Reculver,  on  the  one 
side  and  the  port  of  Richborough  (the  Rutupium 
of  the  Romans)  on  the  other.     The  whole  of  this 
wide  channel  went,  anciently,  by  the  name  of  the 
Portus  Rutupinus.     The  usual  course  for  vessels  on 
their  way  from  France  to  London  was  to  enter  at 
the  port  of  Richborough,  and,  proceeding  round 
me  isle  of  Thanet,  to  come  out  at  the  Genlade 
where  they  would  find  themselves  in  the  estuary 
of  the  Thames.     Such,  however,  as  were  bound 
/Jtl""^  deposited  their  cargo  at  the  little  town 
of  Ebbesfleet,  which  lay  on  the  north-eastern  side 
of  Richborough  harbour.     Ebbesfleet  may  be  seen 
m  maps  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  lying  between  four 
and  hve  miles  on  the  present  road  from  Ramsi^ate 
to  Sandwich.     It  consists  at  this  time  but  of  one 
or  two  inconsiderable  houses,  far  enough  from  the 
sea  to  be  almost  out  of  sight  of  it.     About  two 
miles  from  Ramsgate,  at  Cliff's-end,  the  appearance 
of  the  coast,  as  is  well  known,  suddenly  changes 
the  precipitous  white  cliffs  terminating  in  a  per- 
fectly level  shore.     Ebbesfleet,  where  St.  Augustine 
is  believed  to  have  landed,  is  somewhat  farther  on 
and  is  now,  as  we  have  already  said,  more  than 
two  miles  within  the  island,  the  sea  having  in  later 
times  retreated  from  its  ancient  boundary  on  this 
side  of  Thanet,  as  much  as  it  is  reported  to  have 
gained  on  it   in   the  neighbourhood  of  Reculver 
where  very  old  people  can  remember  having  played 
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at  cricket  on  ground  which  has  now  quite  dis- 
appeared. Hasted,  the  historian  of  Kent,  considers 
that  ''  on  the  northern  and  eastern  side  of  the 
island  the  sea  must  have  washed  away  many  hun- 
dred acres  (not  to  say  thousands)  if  it  has  en- 
croached for  the  seven  hundred  years  before  in 
proportion  to  its  advances  in  the  last  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  On  the  south  and  west  parts,  however, 
there  are  some  hundreds  of  acres  now  dry  land 
which  were  anciently  all  under  water,  and  a  navi- 
gable stream,  where  the  sea  ebbed  and  flowed."^ 
Tracts  of  low  marshy  land  occupy  the  place  of 
the  ancient  harbour  of  Richborough  ;  and  the  river 
Stour,  which  was  formerly  lost  in  the  ampler  tide 
of  the  great  Rutupian  Channel,  is  now  seen  lan- 
guidly working  its  way  by  a  tortuous  course 
through  the  marshes  and  sandbanks,  till  it  finds 
an  outlet  in  the  sea  a  little  to  the  east  of  Sandwich. 

It  was  probably  in  the  spring  of  the  year  597 
that  Augustine  and  his  companions  (increased  by 
the  addition  of  the  interpreters  whom  they  had 
taken  up  in  France,  to  the  number  of  forty  persons) 
first  set  foot  on  English  ground.  The  important 
spot  seems  to  have  been  known  and  venerated  by 
our  Catholic  ancestors ;  the  stone  which  first  re- 
ceived the  impression  of  the  feet  of  those  who 
came  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  peace  in  our  beloved 
country  having,  we  are  told,  been  religiously  pre- 
served as  a  precious  memento  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Augustine's  monastery  at  Canterbury. 

The  missionaries  had  no  sooner  landed,  than  one 


^  "  History  of  Kent,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  291,  292,  294, 
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or  two  of  their  body  proceeded  (in  company  with 
the  French  interpreters,  whom,  by  St.  Gregory's 
desire,  they  had  brought  over  with  them)  to  Can- 
terbury, where  they  duly  acquainted  King  Ethelbert 
with  the  fact   and  object  of  their  arrival.     Great 
was  the  joy  with  which  the  good  Bertha  beheld 
the  dawn  of  a  day  which  she  had  long  desired  to 
see,  and   for  the  gift  of  which  she  had  breathed 
many  a  secret  prayer  in  the  little  church  of  St. 
Martin.     He  who  had  been  her  associate  in  this 
delightful  hope,  the  hope  of  seeing  a  way  opened 
for  the  conversion  of  England,  the  good  Bishop 
St.  Luidhard,  had  gone  to  his  glory  a  few  months 
earlier;!  not  ignorant,   probably,   before   he  was 
taken  from  the  world  below,  of  the  approach  of 
the  blessed  missionaries  to  England,  but  still  un- 
certain of  the  issue  of  their  perilous  and  protracted 
journey.    Was  he  not  withdrawn  in  mercy  at  that 
critical   juncture   to   offer,  for  the  objects  of   his 
care  and  the  partners  of  his  zeal,  a  more  confident, 
more  intelligent,  more  unembarrassed,  more  pre- 
vailing prayer  than  the  hindrances  of  this  dark  and 
sinful  state  allow;   and  to  take  under  the  shelter 
of  his   patronage,  as  a   glorified   Saint,  those   on 
whom  before  he  could  but  bestow  the  far  feebler 
aid  of  a  fellow-sinner's  sympathy  ?     Such  thoughts, 
at  least,  however  alien  to  the  spirit  of  modern  times, 
were  undoubtedly  those  in  which  the  unsophisti- 
cated mind  of  Queen  Bertha  found  its  best  solace 
under  the  removal  from  her  sight  of  so  trusty  a 
counsellor  and  friend;    a  loss  which   must  have 

1  Vid.  Gallia  Christiana,  vol.  x.  p.  1382,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
died  in  596,  the  year  before  St.  Augustine's  arrival. 
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pressed  heavily  upon  her  at  a  time  when  there 
were  none  around  her  "  like-minded,''  and  such  as 
would  naturally  "care  for  the  state"  of  the  poor 
Anglo-Saxons.  At  that  dreary  moment  St.  Augus- 
tine must  have  seemed  to  her  like  an  emissary  from 
St.  Luidhard,  charged  with  a  message  of  consola- 
tion and  encouragement. 

King  Ethelbert  gave  the  deputies  a  favourable 
hearing,  and  instructed  them  to  prepare  their 
master  for  seeing  him  at  the  coast  on  a  future 
day.  In  the  meantime,  he  sent  orders  that  the 
mysterious  strangers  should  be  hospitably  treated. 
It  was  impossible  but  that  Ethelbert,  during  the 
years  of  his  affectionate  intercourse  with  Bertha, 
must  have  learned  to  regard  the  Christian  religion 
with  some  better  feelings  than  those  of  mere  in- 
difference ;  though  up  to  this  time,  and  for  some 
months  afterwards,  he  continued  to  join  in  the 
Pagan  ceremonies  at  his  private  chapel,  the  little 
church  of  St.  Pancras,  while  his  queen  was  attend- 
ing mass  at  St.  Martin's  ;  unless,  indeed,  as  seems 
more  than  probable,  the  public  solemnities  of  re- 
ligion had  been  latterly  interrupted  by  the  death 
of  St.  Luidhard,  and  the  queen  compelled  to  offer 
her  prayers  in  the  secrecy  of  her  own  private 
apartment. 

After  some  days,  King  Ethelbert  proceeded  to  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  and  met  St.  Augustine,  according  to 
tradition,  at  Richborough.  He  took  his  seat  in  the 
open  air,  and  summoned  the  Saint  into  his  presence, 
not  wishing,  says  the  historian,  to  trust  himself 
under  the  same  roof  with  strangers  whom  he 
suspected  of  magical  arts.  Even  the  darkest 
VOL.  III.  & 
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superstition  has  its  redeeming  features ;  its  pious 
misgivings,  and  its  holier  auguries ;  however,  as  in 
this  instance,  preposterously  misplaced.  For  '4hey 
came"  (proceeds  St.  Bede,  v^ith  his  usual  sweet 
and  touching  simplicity)  ''  not  furnished  with 
diabolical  arts,  but  endowed   with   gifts  from  on 

high.^i 

No  sooner  were  the  king's  arrival  and  summons 
made  known,  than  the  missionaries  gathered  to- 
gether their  little  hoard  of  Catholic  emblems,  which 
were  confined  to  such  symbols  only  as  befitted  the 
character,  and   corresponded   to   the   needs,   of   a 
wayfaring  Church.    These  were  a  tall  silver  cross,^ 
the  accompaniment,  from  very  ancient  times,  of  all 
solemn  religious  processions,  and  a  large  board,  or 
canvas,  on  which  was  painted,  in  the  rude  style  of 
the  time,  a  figure  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer.    Having 
provided  themselves  with  these  sacred  badges,  so 
significant  of  aggression  upon  the  world  and  triumph 
over  it,  they  formed  into  a  procession  (which,  con- 
sidering their  numbers,  must  have  presented   no 
mean  appearance),  and  so  advanced  towards  the 
place  of  reception.     Those  who  have  visited  Rich- 
borough  and  the  parts  adjacent  will  be  aware  how 
peculiarly  favourable  to  what  may  be  called  the 

1  Lib.  i.  c.  25. 

*  The  crucifix  was  probably  not  introduced  till  more  than  a  century 
later ;  it  was  sanctioned  at  the  Quinisexan  Council  in  692.  In  the 
earliest  ages  all  representations  of  our  Lord  on  the  cross  were  dis- 
countenanced out  of  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  heathens,  to  whom 
"Christ  crucified"  was  a  "stumbling-block."  The  blessings  of 
redemption  were  accordingly  symbolised  under  the  image  of  a  lamb 
bearing  a  cross.  Pictures  of  the  Crucifixion  then  came  into  use,  and 
ultimately  figures  carved  in  wood,  &c, 
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effect  of  such  a  scene  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
surrounding  country ;  destitute  as  it  is,  almost  to 
barrenness,  of  trees,  and,  from  its  natural  situation, 
a  spot  which  must  always  have  been  unpropitious 
to  their  growth.    The  course  of  centuries,  with  all 
its  transforming  influences,  cannot  affect  the  pro- 
perties of  the  ocean,  nor  alter  the  points  of  the 
compass  ;  sea  air  and  east  winds  must  ever  work 
their  withering  effects  upon  verdure  and  foliage ; 
however,  in  more  inland  districts,  wastes  may  have 
taken  the  place  of  forests,  and  pastures  now  smile 
where  swamps  formerly  looked  chill.     Surely  Rich- 
borough  could  never  have  been  otherwise  than  a 
cold  dreary  spot.     As  we  stand,  then,  beside  the 
shattered  walls  of  its  old  castle,  that  unpicturesque 
and  legendless  ruin,  and  tread  upon  its  vast  cruci- 
form pavement  (in  which  the  Catholic  imagination 
would  fain   trace   a   memorial  of   St.  Augustine's 
landing,  or  interview  with   Ethelbert,  till  checked 
in  its  flight  by  some  stern  and  truthful  antiquary, 
assuring  us  that  what  looks  like  the  spacious  area 
of  a  church,  was,  in  fact,  but  the  upper  surface  of 
the  vaulting  of  a  Roman  granary),  the  eye  may  help 
the  mind  to  form   no  inaccurate   picture   of  the 
memorable  scene  before   us.      Behold,  then,  the 
prince,  on  whose  decision,  humanly  speaking,  the 
religious  destinies  of  England  seem  to  hang,  seated, 
with  his  court  around  him,  on  such  sorry  rustic 
throne  as  the  time  and  place  supplied,  to  receive 
the  Ambassadors  of  Peace.    The  region  is  so  bare 
of  trees  and  houses,  that  the  eye  can  catch  a  sight 
of  the  scanty,  yet  well-marshalled  and  orderly  pro- 
cession, from  the  time  when  it  is  first  on  its  march. 
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and  follow  it  as  it  grows  into  distinctness,  and 
opens  into  twice  twenty  spare  and  wayworn  forms, 
clothed  in  the  dark  uniform  of  the  Benedictine 
order.  At  their  head,  preceded  by  the  cross- 
bearer,  is  one  of  statelier  mien  and  more  majestic 
bearing  than  his  fellows ;  "  higher  than  any  of  the 
people  from  his  shoulders  and  upward,"  ^  but  withal 
of  sweet  though  reverend  countenance.  Louder 
and  louder,  yet  solemn  and  subdued  when  loudest, 
the  notes  of  a  plaintive,  monotonous  chant,^  swell 
upon  the  ear  ;  drowned,  perhaps,  at  short  intervals, 
by  the  heavy  dash  of  the  tide,  or  alternating  (for 
could  Nature  wear  angry  looks  and  seem  to  utter 
chiding  words  that  gracious  day  ?)  with  its  hushed 
and  as  if  respectful  breathings.  As  the  train  nears 
the  place  of  reception,  the  words  of  the  chant  be- 
come faintly  audible,  and  disclose  a  prayer  for 
mercy  upon  England.  Was  there  not  an  unseen 
choir  bearing  part  the  while  in  those  solemn  tones 
of  supplication  ?  Were  there  not  angelic  assistants 
at  that  devout  offering,  to  present  it,  as  incense, 
before  the  Mercy-seat  on  high  ?  Was  holy  Alban, 
think  you,  England's  proto-martyr,  absent  from  that 
solemnity,  and  mute  in  that  chorus  of  suppliant 
voices  ?  Or  Germanus,  her  zealous  champion,  or 
they  who  first  encountered  perils  by  sea  and  land 
to  plant  the  cross  in  her  soil  ? 

At  length  the  procession  stopped,  and  the  chant 
ceased.    The  king  bade  the  missionaries  be  seated  ; 

^  See  the  description  of  St.  Augustine's  person  at  the  end  of 
Gocelin's  Life.     (Bollandists,  26  May.) 

^  The  reformation  of  the  ecclesiastical  chant,  which  is  due  to  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  took  place  shortly  before  St.  Augustine's  mission. 
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and  Augustine  is  said  to  have  addressed  him  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"Your  everlasting  peace,  O  king,   and  that  of 
your  kingdom,  is  the  object  we  desire  to  promote 
in  coming  hither  ;  we  bring  you,  as  we  have  already 
made  known,  tidings  of  never-ending  joy.     If  you 
receive  them,  you  will  be  blessed  for  ever,  both 
here  and  in  the  Kingdom  which  is  without  end. 
The  Creator  and  Redeemer  of  the  world  has  opened 
to  mankind  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  of  citizens 
of  the  earth  makes  men  inhabitants  of  a  celestial 
city. — For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave 
His  Only-begotten  Son  for  the  world,  even  as  that 
Only-begotten  testifies,  that  all  who  believe  in  Him, 
should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life.     For 
with  so  boundless  a  love  did  the  same  Son  of  God 
love  the  world,  His  creatures,  as  not  only  to  become 
Man  among  men,  but  to  deign  to  suffer  death  for 
men,  even  the  death  of  the  Cross.     For  so  pleased 
it  His  unspeakable  clemency  to  bruise  the  Devil,  not 
in  the  majesty  of  His  own  Divine  Nature,  but  in 
the  weakness  of  our  flesh,  and  so  to  snatch  us,  the 
v/orthy  prey  of  the  Evil  one,  by  the  unworthy  pun- 
ishment of  the  Cross,  from  the  jaws  of  that  most 
wicked  prince.    Whose  Incarnate  Deity  was  mani- 
fested by  innumerable  displays  of  power,  by  the 
healing  of  all  diseases,  and  the  performance  of  all 
virtues.     He  showed  Himself  God  and  Lord  over 
the  sky,  stars,  earth,  sea,  and  hell.     He  calmed,  by 
His  authority,  the  winds  and  the  sea  :  He  trod  the 
waves  of  the  sea  as  though  they  had  been  a  solid 
plain  ;  at  length,  deigning  as  Man  to  die  for  men, 
on  the  third  day  He  rose  from  the  dead  as  God, 
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and,  by  His  Effulgence,  adorned  with  brighter  light 
the  sun,  which  had  been  darkened  at  the  death  of 
its  Creator.    He  rose,  I  say,  that  He  might  raise 
us  ;  He  ascended  into  the  Heavens  that  He  might 
gather  us  together  there  in  triumph.     From  thence 
He  shall  come   as  Judge  of  all  the   world,  that 
He  may  place  believers    in    His    Kingdom,    and 
condemn  unbelievers  for  ever.     Do  not,  therefore, 
most   illustrious  king,  regard   us  as   superstitious, 
because  we  have  been  at  pains  to  come  from  Rome 
to  your  dominions  for  the  sake  of  your  salvation 
and  that  of  your  subjects,  and  to  force  upon  an 
unknown  people  benefits,  as  it  were,  against  their 
will.     Be  assured,  most  loving  king,  that  we  have 
purposed  this,  constrained  by  the  necessity  of  great 
love.    For  we  long,  beyond  all  the  desires  and  glory 
of  the  world,  to  have  as  many  fellow-citizens  with  us 
as  we  can  in  the  Kingdom  of  our  God  ;  and  we  strive 
with  all  our  efforts  to  prevent  those  from  perishing 
who  may  be  advanced  to  the  company  of  the  holy 
Angels.     For  this  goodwill  the  loving-kindness  of 
our  Christ  has  everywhere  infused,  by  the  inestim- 
able sweetness  of  His  Spirit,  into  all  the  preachers 
of  His  Truth,  that,  laying  aside  the  thought  of  their 
own  necessities,  they  burn  with  zeal  for  the  salva- 
tion of  all  nations,  and  esteem  every  people  as  their 
parents  and  sons,  their  brethren  and  kinsmen  ;  and, 
embracing  all  in  the  single  love  of  God,  labour  to 
bring  them  to  everlasting  ages  of  all  happiness  and 
festal  joys.    Such  men  as  these,  standard-bearers  of 
our  King,  made  witnesses  of  God  by  numberless 
miracles — through  swords,  through  fires,  through 
beasts,  through  every  kind  of  torment  and  death. 
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have  with  unconquered  courage  subdued  the  world 
to  their  Saviour.  Long  since  has  Rome,  long  since 
has  Greece,  with  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth, 
and  isles  of  the  Gentiles,  drawn  by  the  invitations  of 
these  preachers,  with  all  the  world,  rejoiced  to 
worship  the  Lord  of  kings  and  to  serve  Him  for 
ever,  by  whom  and  with  whom  they  may  reign 
eternally.  Moved,  too,  by  such  love  as  this,  Gregory, 
the  present  Father  of  all  Christendom,  thirsting 
most  ardently  for  your  salvation,  would  have  come 
to  you,  hindered  by  no  fear  of  punishment  or  death, 
had  he  been  able  (as  he  is  not)  to  leave  the  care  of 
so  many  souls  committed  to  his  charge.  And  there- 
fore he  has  sent  us  in  his  place  to  open  to  you  the 
way  of  everlasting  light  and  the  gate  of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  ;  in  which,  if  despising  the  idols  of 
devils,  you  refuse  not  to  enter  through  Christ,  you 
shall  most  assuredly  reign  for  ever.''  1 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  address  which  Augus- 
tine delivered  to  the  king.  He  spoke  it,  as  St.  Bede 
tells  us,  "  sitting  by  the  king's  command."  Ethel- 
bert's  answer  was  as  follows  :  ''  Fair,  truly,  are  the 
words  and  promises  which  you  bring  me,  but  they 
are  new  to  me  and  of  doubtful  authority.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  accept  them,  to  the  neglect  of  those  reli- 
gious observances  to  which,  in  common  with  the 
whole  English  people,  I  have  so  long  adhered. 
However,  you  are  foreigners,  who  have  come  a 
long  way  to  my  country,  and,  as  far  as  I  find 
myself  able  to  understand  the  object  of  your  visit, 

*  This  discourse  is  given  from  tradition,  apparently,  or  pious  con- 
jecture, rather  than  documentary  authority,  in  Gocelin's  Life.— 
(Bollandists.     May  26.) 
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you  are  come  with  the  desire  of  imparting  to  me 
what  you  yourselves  beHeve  to  be  true  and  excel- 
lent. We  are  far,  then,  from  wishing  to  molest  you ; 
rather  we  would  receive  you  with  kindness  and 
hospitality.  We  shall,  accordingly,  take  measures 
for  supplying  you  with  all  necessary  articles  of 
food.  Neither  do  we  forbid  you  to  preach,  and 
make  what  converts  you  can  to  the  faith  of  your 
religion."  ^ 

King  Ethelbert  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Upon 
his  return  to  Canterbury  he  gave  orders  that  a 
suitable  house  should  be  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  missionaries,  that  a  table  should  be  kept 
for  them  at  his  own  expense,  and  that  no  obstacles 
should  be  put  in  the  way  of  their  preaching.  In 
due  time  St.  Augustine  and  his  companions  quitted 
Thanet  for  Canterbury,  and  entered  the  city  in  the 
same  solemn  order  which  had  been  observed  in 
approaching  the  king  in  Thanet.  The  tall  silver 
cross  was  again  uplifted,  and  the  sacred  banner 
displayed  ;  and  as  they  passed  the  little  church  of 
St.  Martin's,  they  chaunted,  as  in  the  name  of  its 
inhabitants,  ''Lord,  we  pray  Thee  of  Thy  mercy, 
take  away  Thine  anger  from  this  city,  and  from 
Thy  holy  house ;  for  we  have  sinned.  Alleluia." 
The  poor  idolaters  of  the  place  marvelled  at  the 
strange  sight,  curiously  staring,  now  at  the  sun- 
burnt complexions,  mortified  aspect,  and  unwonted 
garb,  of  the  missionaries ;  now  at  the  gleaming 
cross,  now  at  the  painted  banner.  Little  did  they 
deem  that  this  meek  and  peaceful  company  was,  in 
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truth,  an  army  of  warriors  coming  to  take  posses- 
sion of  their  city  and  lead  themselves  captive  ;  little 
could  they  recognise  on  that  banner  the  image  of 
their  conqueror,  or,  in  that  cross,  the  instrument  of 
His  power.  One  inmate  of  the  place,  at  least,  there 
was,  who  discerned  in  that  lowly  procession  a  troop 
of  dauntless  warriors,  and  whose  heart  beat  high 
with  presages  of  victory — Queen  Bertha. 


*  S.  Bede,  lib.  i.  25. 
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The  foundation  was  now  laid  of  that  goodly  work 
which  had  occupied  so  chief  a  place  in  the  wishes 
and  prayers  of  the  great  St.  Gregory  from  the 
day  of  his  providential  encounter  with  the  English 
slaves  in  the  market-place  at  Rome.  The  very  pre- 
diction which  the  holy  Father  had  uttered  on  that 
occasion  had  received  its  literal  fulfilment ;  Alle- 
luia had  been  chaunted  in  the  English  dominions ; 
though  as  yet  it  was  but  the  "  Lord's  song  in  a 
strange  land."  Still,  the  seed  was  sown,  and  the 
light  kindled :  twelve  poor  fishermen  sufficed  to 
convert  the  world,  and  here  was  little  England 
allotted  forty  '^  fishers  of  men  ;  "  few  labourers,  in- 
deed, for  so  plenteous  a  harvest,  as  men  might 
count  of  few  and  many ;  few,  if  the  prospects  of 
return  were  to  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  physi- 
cal capability  in  the  workmen,  or  the  amount  of 
known  resources  for  the  work;  but  a  supply  far 
more  than  equal  to  the  occasion,  if  we  take  into 
account  the  quickening  power  of  holiness,  the 
manifold  fruit  of  self-denial,  the  intercessions  of  the 
Church,  and  the  blessing  of  St.  Peter. 

The  monks,  on  their  arrival  at  Canterbury,  were 

lodged  by  Ethelbert  in  the  part  of  the  city  called 
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Stablegate,  or  "the  resting-place,"  as  being  the 
quarter  in  which  strangers  were  usually  accommo- 
dated,— a  name  which  it  retains  to  this  day.    The 
house,  therefore,  would  be  in  the  present  borough 
of  Staplegate,  to  the  north  of  the  "Archbishop's 
palace,"  built  by  Lanfranc,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
still  visible.      Here,  St.   Augustine  and  his  com- 
panions remained  till  Ethelbert,  on  his  conversion, 
made  over  to  them  his  own  royal  palace,  out  of 
which  grew  the  Monastery  of  Christ  Church.   Ethel- 
bert's  own  palace  was,  therefore,  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  house  in  which  the  missionaries  were 
lodged  on  their  arrival,  so  that  the  king  must  have 
enjoyed  constant   opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
devout   and    holy   conversation   of   the    strangers. 
"  They  lived,"  says  the  historian,  "  like  Apostles  ; 
frequent  in  prayers,  watchings,  and  fastings.    They 
preached  the  Word  of  Life  to  all  who  were  ready 
to  hear  it,  receiving  from  their  disciples  so  much 
only  as  was  necessary  for  a  bare  subsistence,  and 
in  all  things  acting  in  strict  conformity  with  their 
profession  and  doctrine.     In  truth,  they  seemed  to 
put  aside  the  good  things  of  the  world,  as  property 
not  belonging  to  them.     They  bore  disappoint- 
ments and  hindrances  with  a  calm  and  cheerful 
spirit,  and  would  readily  have  died,  had  such  been 
God's  will,  in  defence  of  the  truth  they  preached." 
The  result  may  easily  be  imagined.     "Many  be- 
lieved, and  were  baptized,  won  over  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  blameless  lives,  and  the  sweetness  of 
their  heavenly  doctrine."  ^ 

The  church  of  St.  Martin's  was  allotted  to  the 

*  S.  Bede,  lib.  i.  c.  26. 
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monks  for  the  public  celebrations  of  religion. 
There  they  ^'^  chaunted  psalms,  prayed,  said  Mass, 
preached,  and  baptized."  For  these  ''forty's  sake," 
it  pleased  the  Divine  Mercy  to  save  the  city ;  con- 
versions followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession, 
till  at  length  He  who  "turneth  kings'  hearts  as  the 
rivers  of  water,"  vouchsafed  tg  Ethelbert  himself 
the  first  motions  of  His  enlightening  Spirit.  We 
have  spoken  of  prayers,  and  fastings,  and  the  silent 
power  of  holiness,  as  the  main  instruments  towards 
this  blessed  result ;  but  truth  to  history  obliges  us 
to  take  notice  of  another  and  more  conspicuous 
spiritual  weapon  used  by  the  Providence  of  God 
in  turning  the  hearts  of  the  English  nation  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ.  Those  miraculous  gifts,  w^hich 
at  a  somewhat  later  period  were  even  profusely  dis- 
played in  this  island,  had  already  begun  to  manifest 
themselves.  St.  Bede,  accordingly,  enumerates, 
among  the  reasons  which  led  Ethelbert  to  embrace 
the  Christian  Faith,  the  "  multitude  of  miracles 
whereby  the  truth  of  the  promises  was  accredited." 
We  give  this  statement  as  we  find  it  in  the  pages  of 
a  most  trustworthy  historian,  under  a  deep  sense  of 
the  obligation  resting  upon  us  to  impress,  and,  if  so 
be,  inflict,  such  solemn  and  mysterious  facts  upon 
the  attenion  of  a  sceptical  age,  and  especially  in  a 
country  from  which,  under  the  joint  and  kindred 
influences  of  heresy,  and  the  idolatry  of  wealth,  the 
spirit  of  childlike  faith  has  well-nigh  departed. 

The  missionaries  had  now,  according  to  our  cal- 
culation, been  about  a  quarter  of  a  year  at  Canter- 
bury ;  for  we  suppose  them  to  have  landed  in  the 
spring,  and  a  few  days  after  to  have  proceeded  to 
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the  royal  city,  destined  in  the  counsels  of  Divine 
Providence  to  become  henceforth  the  central 
source  of  religious  blessings  to  England,  as  it  had 
now  for  some  time  been  the  seat  of  the  court  and 
government.  Easter  had  returned  with  its  glorious 
fifty  days  ;  but  not  on  Saxon  England,  if  we  except 
one  favoured  spot,  had  beamed  the  joys  of  that 
happy  spring-time  of  Christendom.  In  the  little 
church  of  St.  Martin  alone  had  swelled  the  high 
notes  of  Catholic  psalmody ;  and  when  those  soul- 
stirring  words  struck  on  our  missionaries'  ears, 
"  Resurrexi,  et  adhuc  tecum  sum,  Alleluia  ! "  were 
they  not  cheered  in  their  loneliness  by  the  thought 
that  He,  the  Unchangeable  amid  change,  the  same 
"  to-day  "  in  glory  as  "  yesterday  "  in  the  grave,  and 
"  before  yesterday  "  on  the  cross,  was  still  and  ever 
at  their  side  ? 

That  was  the  last  Easter-tide  which  brought  not 
its  own  appropriate  joy  to  Saxon  England.  And 
even  then  might  the  eye  of  faith  descry  on  every 
side  the  signs  of  an  approaching  spiritual  resurrec- 
tion harmonising  with  the  appearances  of  Nature. 

Who  that  has  been  at  Canterbury,  lias  not  visited 
the  church  of  St.  Martin  ?  and  who  that  has  visited 
it  with  such  knowledge  of  the  history  of  England 
as  most  educated  persons  now  possess,  can  have 
failed  to  experience  many  strange  emotions  on  en- 
tering beneath  its  low  portal,  and  surveying  its 
scanty  proportions  ?  After  all  the  changes  wrought 
by  time  in  the  actual  building,— which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  red  Roman  bricks  still  discern- 
ible in  the  eastern  exterior  wall,  has  probably  quite 
lost  its  identity  with  the  original  fabric,— and  not- 
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withstanding  the  desolating  ravages  which  Re- 
formers and  Puritans  have  perpetrated  in  the  sacred 
interior,  it  is  hard  not  to  reflect  that  here,  so  runs 
the  tradition.  Queen  Bertha  prayed  for  heathen 
England;  here  St.  Luidhard  and  St.  Augustine  of 
Canterbury  offered  the  holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar ; 
and  here  King  Ethelbert,  laying  aside  his  earthly 
crown,  and  sceptre  of  temporal  sovereignty,  was 
admitted  as  a  little  child  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

It  was  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  June  2nd,  A.D. 
597,  or  rather  on  the  Eve  of  that  Feast,  that  Ethel- 
bert, and  his  queen,  attended  by  a  numerous  train 
of  nobles,  left  their  royal  palace  (which  lay  a  little 
to  the  north-west  of  the  present  cathedral),  and 
proceeded  to  the  church  of  St.  Martin's,  distant  the 
better  part  of  a  mile.  The  rumour  of  the  king's  con- 
version had  brought  a  vast  multitude  of  strangers 
to  the  city,  not  from  other  parts  of  Kent  only, 
but  even  from  distant  quarters.^  On  entering  the 
church  (which  is  said  to  have  been  richly  adorned 
for  the  occasion),  Queen  Bertha  repaired  to  her 
customary  place  of  devotion,  the  king  remaining  at 
the  entrance.  Then,  after  a  portion  of  the  service 
has  been  gone  through  at  the  altar,  the  priest  who 
had  there  occupied  the  central  position  descends 
and  advances  towards  the  Font,  which  is  of  course 
near  the  door.  He  is  distinguished  from  the  rest 
no  less  by  the  unusual  height  of  his  person,  than 
by  his  richer  vestments,  and  as  in  loco  pontificis, 
though  not  as  yet  himself  of  episcopal  dignity,  he 


*  Gocelin  in  Bolland. 
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is  preceded,  according  to  ancient  usage,  by  two 
attendants  with  lighted  tapers.    The  ecclesiastic  in 
question  is,  we  need  not  say,  no  other  than   St. 
Augustine  himself.     Having  reached  the  Font,  he 
addresses   the   people   in    the   usual    form,   *' The 
Lord  be  with  you,"  and  is  answered,  '^And  with 
Thy  Spirit."     He  then   prays  after  this  manner  : 
*'  Almighty  and  everlasting  GOD,  be  present  at  the 
mysteries  of  Thy  great  mercy ;  be  present  at  Thy 
Sacraments  ;  and  send  forth  the  Spirit  of  adoption 
to  create  anew  [this]  soul  begotten  to  Thee  in  the 
laver  of  Baptism,  that  so,  what  is  to  be  wrought  by 
the  ministry  of  our  humility,  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  effect  of  Thy  power.    Through  our  Lord." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  prayer,  the  "  Consecra- 
tion of  the  Font "  is  intoned  after  the  manner  of 
the  Preface  at  Mass.     This  ended,  the  following 
prayer  is  chaunted  :  "  O  God,  who,  by  Thine  invis- 
ible power,  dost  work,  after  a  wondrous  manner, 
the   effect  of   Thy   Sacraments;    we   acknowledge 
ourselves  unworthy  to  perform  Thy  holy  mysteries ; 
yet  forsake  not,  we  beseech  Thee,  the  gifts  of  Thy 
grace,  and  incline  towards   our   supplications  the 
ears  of  Thy  pity.    O  God,  whose  Spirit  moved  on 
the  face  of  the  waters  at  the  creation  of  the  world, 
grant  that  the  nature  of  this  water  may  receive  the 
virtue  of  sanctification.    O  God,  who  didst  by  the 
water  of  the  deluge  purge  away  the  sins  of  a  guilty 
world,  signifying  thereby  the  grace  of  Regeneration, 
so  that  in  the  mystery  of  one  and  the  same  element 
might  be  shown  forth  both  the  end  of  vices  and  the 
beginning  of  virtues  ;  look,  O  Lord,  upon  the  face  of 
Thy  Church,  and  multiply  in  it  Thy  regenerations  ; 
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Thou,  who  by  the  torrent  of  Thine  overflowing 
grace  dost  make  glad  Thy  City,  and  open  the 
fountain  of  Baptism  for  the  renewing  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  that  by  the  power  of  Thy 
Majesty  they  may  receive  from  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
grace  of  Thine  Only-begotten/' 

Here  the  officiating  priest  makes  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross  upon  the  water,  and  adds  : 

May  He,  by  the  secret  admixture  of  His  light, 
render  fruitful  this  water  prepared  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  men ;  that,  being  endued  with  sanctification, 
a  heavenly  offspring  may  spring  into  newness  of 
life  from  the  immaculate  womb  of  the  Divine  Font. 
And  may  Grace,  as  a  mother,  bring  forth  all  into  a 
common  infancy,  how  different  soever  in  sex  or 
age.  Depart  hence,  at  God's  bidding,  every  un- 
clean spirit ;  depart,  every  wickedness  of  diabolical 
craft.  May  there  be  here  no  evil  admixture  ;  no 
treachery  to  circumvent,  no  secret  poison  to  in- 
sinuate itself,  no  defilement  to  corrupt  and  destroy. 
May  this  creature  [of  water]  be  holy  and  innocent, 
free  from  every  approach  of  the  Enemy,  and 
purged  by  the  departure  of  every  vicious  influence  ; 
may  it  be  a  fountain  of  Life,  a  stream  of  Regenera- 
tion, a  wave  of  purification,  that  all  they  who  are 
to  be  washed  in  this  laver  of  health,  may  obtain,  by 
the  operation  in  them  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  grace 
of  a  perfect  cleansing. 

*^  Wherefore  ►{<  I  bless  thee,  creature  of  water,  ►f* 
in  the  name  of  the  living  ►fi  God,  of  that  holy  God, 
who,  at  the  creation  of  the  world  by  His  Word, 
who  was  in  the  beginning,  separated  thee  from  the 
dry   land ;   whose   Spirit   moved   upon   thee,   who 
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bade  thee  flow  from  Paradise  and  water  the  whole 
of  the  earth  by  four  streams ;  who,  when  thou  wert 
bitter  in  the  desert,  poured  sweetness  into  thee, 
and  made  thee  palatable,  and  who  commanded 
thee  to  flow  from  a  rock  to  refresh  His  thirsting 
people.  I  bless  ►f'  thee  also  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  His  only  Son,  our  Lord,  who,  at  Cana  in 
Galilee,  converted  thee  by  a  wonderful  miracle  of 
His  power  into  wine  ;  who  w^alked  upon  thee  with 
His  feet,  and  was  baptized  in  thee  by  John  in  the 
Jordan.  Who  gave  thee  forth  together  with  blood 
out  of  His  side,  and  commanded  His  disciples  to 
baptize  believers  in  thee,  saying,  *  Go,  teach  all 
men,  baptizing  them  in  the  Name,' "  &c. 

Here  the  priest  changes  his  voice  into  the  tone  of 
reading. 

''  Do  Thou,  O  God,  be  present  in  mercy  with  us 
who  obey  Thy  commandments  ;  graciously  breathe 
upon  this  element,  bless  this  pure  water  with  the 
breath  of  Thy  mouth,  that,  besides  that  natural 
power  with  which  it  cleanses  our  bodies,  it  may 
also   become   efficacious  to   the  purifying   of    the 

soul." 

Hereupon  the  two  taper-bearers  withdraw  into 
the  sacristy.  Then,  breathing  three  times  into  the 
water,  he  says  : 

"  May  the  virtue  of  Thy  Spirit  descend,  O  Lord, 
into  the  fulness  of  this  font,  and  make  the  whole  of 
this  water  fruitful  with  the  power  of  Regeneration. 
May  the  stains  of  all  sin  be  here  blotted  out.  May 
that  nature  which  was  formed  after  Thy  image,  and 
which  is  now  reformed  in  honour  of  its  first  begin- 
ning, be  cleansed  from  all  defilement  of  the   old 
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man;  that  they  who  receive  this  Sacrament  of 
Regeneration  may  be  born  anew  into  the  infancy 
of  true  innocence  ;  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Thy  Son,  will  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead, 
and  the  world  by  fire." 

Then,  taking  the  golden  vessel  with  the  chrism, 
he  pours  the  chrism  into  the  font  in  the  manner  of 
a  cross,  and  parts  the  water  with  his  hand. 

Then  the  priest,  leading  the  candidate  to  the 
water  and  holding  him  in  it,  demands,  "What  is 
thy  name  ?  "  And  then  rehearses  to  him  the  Articles 
of  the  Creed  ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  candidate 
answers,  *'  I  believe."  He  proceeds,  "Wilt  thou  be 
baptized  ? "—Answer,  "I  will."  Then  he  baptizes 
him  in  the  customary  form. 

On  the  baptized  coming  out  of  the  font,  he  is 
presented  to  one  of  the  presbyters,  who  makes  on 
his  forehead  with  the  chrism  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
adding,  "May  Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  regenerated  thee  with 
water  and  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  who  hath 
given  thee  remission  of  all  thy  sins,  Himself  anoint 
thee  with  the  chrism  of  salvation  unto  life  eternal. 
5..  Amen." 

At  this  point  in  the  service  the  king  would  have 
received  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  had  St. 
Augustine  been  competent  at  that  time  to  ad- 
minister it.  As  no  bishop,  however,  was  present, 
we  may  conclude  that  a  Litany  was  then  said  at  the 
font,  while  the  principal  priest  took  his  place  at  the 
altar.  Then  may  have  come  the  prayer  specially 
appointed  for  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost,  "  post  Ascen- 
sum  Fontis."     "  Grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  Almighty 
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God,  that  the  brightness  of  Thy  glory  may  shine 
forth  upon  us,  and  the  light  of  Thy  Light  confirm 
by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  hearts  of 
those  who  have  been  regenerated  by  Thy  grace 
through  our  Lord." 

Previously  to  this  prayer,  the  church  had  been 
illuminated  in  preparation  for  the  Mass  which  was 
to  follow. 

Such  was  the  Form  of  Baptism  used  in  the  time 
of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  according  to  the  Ritual  of 
the  Church,  as  it  had  been  recently  set  in  order  by 
that  Pontiff.  We  have  here  given  it  entire,  so  as  to 
enable  the  reader  to  make  himself  present  at  a 
solemnity,  the  like  to  which,  in  interest  and  im- 
portance, has  not  often  occurred  in  the  annals  of 
our  country.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
either  the  whole,  or  but  a  part,  of  this  Service  would 
be  used  on  the  occasion  in  question,  according  to 
circumstances  of  which  we  are  not  at  this  time 
cognisant.  Thus  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  Office,  as  it  has  been  now  set  forth, 
may  have  been  used,  not  at  Ethelbert's  baptism, 
which  was  solemnised  on  W^hitsun-eve,  but  on  the 
Holy  Saturday  before,  when,  perhaps,  the  water 
was  consecrated  in  anticipation  of  the  probable  con- 
versions. It  is  also  next  to  certain  that  many  other 
baptisms  took  place  at  the  same  time  with  the  king's ; 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  we  know  from  St.  Bede  that 
Ethelbert's  was  but  one  of  a  number  of  conversions 
which  followed  rapidly  upon  the  preaching  of  the 
missionaries  ;  and,  on  the  other,  if  these  conversions 
took  place  between  Easter  and  Pentecost  (which 
were  the  two  great  seasons  for  baptism),  the  actual 
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admission  of  the  converts  into  the  Church  would 
be  deferred  to  the  latter  period,  and  the  interval 
would  be  occupied  in   the  preliminary  course  of 
catechetical  instruction.    We  have  also  seen  that 
other  changes  in  the  service  were  rendered  necessary 
by  the  want  of  a  bishop.     This  need,  however,  was 
no  long  time  after  supplied.    Within  five  months  of 
Ethelbert's  baptism,  St.  Augustine  was  on  his  way 
back  to  France,  where  he  obtained  consecration 
to  the  English  Archiepiscopate  at  the  hands  of  Vir- 
gilius,  Archbishop  of  Aries  and  Metropolitan  (who 
had  received   a  mandate   from  the  Pope  to  that 
effect),^  assisted  by  other  prelates  of  France.    This 
was  on  the  i6th  of  November  597,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Feast  of  Sunday  the  17th.     Im- 
mediately  upon    his    consecration,    St.    Augustine 
returned  to  Canterbury,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  joy  by  the  king  and  people,  and  solemnly 
inaugurated  as  Archbishop  of  that  See. 

During  the  five  months  which  passed  between  the 
baptism  of  Ethelbert  and  St.  Augustine's  visit  to 
Aries,  our  Lord  had  made  daily  additions  to  His 
Church  in  England.  The  effect  of  the  king's  con- 
version was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  quite 
electrical.  The  people,  animated  by  the  example 
of  their  sovereign,  flocked  in  multitudes  to  hear  the 
Word  of  God,  not,  however,  by  restraint,  but  will- 
ingly ;  for  Ethelbert  peremptorily  refused  to  employ 
any  kind  of  compulsion  in  bringing  over  his  subjects 
to  the  Christian  faith,  having  learned,  says  St.  Bede, 
a  far  different  doctrine  from  his  new  masters.     As 

»  St.  Bede,  lib.  i.  c.  27. 
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many  as  were  prepared  of  their  own  free  choice  to 
take  Christ's  easy  yoke  upon  them,  the  king  received 
most  joyfully  and  lovingly  ;  accounting  them,  says 
the  historian,  no  longer  as  his  subjects  on  earth, 
but  rather  as  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.^ 

So  mightily  did  the  word  of  God  grow  and  pre- 
vail, even  during  the  first  few  months  of  the 
missionaries'  stay  in  England,  and  while  as  yet  their 
ministrations  were  confined  to  a  single  city,  that,  on 
the  Christmas-day  of  the  year  in  which  they  landed, 
no  less  than  ten  thousand  of  the  English  received 
the  grace  of  Life.  Oh,  what  delight  did  these  tidings 
bring  to  the  heart  of  the  good  St.  Gregory.  It  so 
happened  that  the  holy  Father  laboured  that  year 
under  a  more  than  usual  pressure  of  bodily  illness  ; 
but  God,  who  is  wont  to  send  His  Saints  two  joys 
for  one  sorrow,  was  pleased  to  refresh  the  spirit  of 
this  afflicted  servant  with  a  double  consolation  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  His  friend  Eulogius, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  had  written  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  prosperous  condition  of  that  Church,  and 
he  answers  by  telling  him  of  the  recent  news  from 

England. 

<<Full  well  do  I  know  that  in  all  your  good  deeds 
you  deeply  sympathise  with  the  joy  of  others.  I 
will  repay,  then,  your  favour,  and  reply  to  your 
tidings  by  others  not  very  dissimilar.  The  English, 
a  people  shut  up  in  a  little  corner  of  the  world,  have 
been  up  to  this  time  unbelievers,  nay,  worshippers 
of  stocks  and  stones.    And  now,  by  the  help  of 

1  St.  Bede,  lib.  i.  26. 
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your  prayers,  it  has  pleased  God  to  put  into  my 
mind  to  send  among  them  as  a  preacher  Augustine, 
one  of  the  brethren  of  my  monastery.  He  by  my 
authority^  has  been  consecrated  bishop  by  the 
bishops  of  Germany,-  and  by  their  assistance  has 
been  brought  to  the  aforementioned  nation,  which 
is  truly  the  very  end  of  the  world.  And  news  has 
just  reached  me  of  his  well-being  and  wonderful 
deeds ;  that  either  he,  or  those  who  were  sent  with 
him,  have  so  shone  out  by  the  gift  of  miracles 
among  this  people,  that  they  seem  quite  like 
Apostles  in  the  signs  they  have  wrought.  And  on 
the  Feast  of  our  Lord's  Nativity,  in  this  first  year  of 
the  Indiction,  as  I  understand  from  the  same  our 
brother  and  fellow-bishop,  more  than  ten  thousand 
English  were  baptized.  I  have  mentioned  these 
facts  that  you  may  know  wKat  your  prayers  have 
wrought  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  w^orld, 
while  you  are  talking  to  me  about  the  people  of 
Alexandria.  While  your  holy  doings  are  made 
manifest  in  the  place  where  you  are,  the  fruit  of 
your  prayers  is  apparent  in  places  where  you  are 
not."  3 

The  question  may  be  asked,  Why  did  St.  Augus- 
tine go  so  far  as  Aries  to  be  consecrated  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  may  be  obtained  from  the 
letters  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great ;  and,  besides  its 
interest  in  this  place,  it  throws  valuable  light  upon 
the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  See  of  St.  Peter. 
The  Archbishop  of  Aries  had  a  precedence  among 

^  Data  k  me  licentia. 

*  The  Franks  were  often  called  Germans,  as  being  of  common  origin. 

^  St.  Greg.  lib.  viii.  Ep.  30. 
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the  bishops  of  France,  and  was  at  this  time  also 
vicar  of  the  Holy  See.  St.  Gregory  speaks,  in  his 
reply  to  St.  Augustine's  ninth  question  upon  the 
English  Church,  of  the  Pall  as  a  privilege  of  the 
See  of  Aries  in  the  times  of  his  predecessors.^  In 
days,  then,  which  so  early  as  the  sixth  century 
could  be  described  as  ancient,^  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  what  may  be  called  the  fountain  of  honour  to 
Western  Christendom.  In  another  of  St.  Gregory's 
letters,  we  find  him  constituting  this  same  Virgilius, 
through  whom  the  Apostolical  succession  was 
transmitted  to  the  English  Church,  his  vicar 
throughout  the  dominions  of  the  French  king. 
The  following  are  the  terms  in  which  he  conveys 
these  prerogatives  : — 

"  Since,  in  compliance  with  ancient  custom,  you 
have  requested  of  me  the  use  of  the  Pall,  and  the 
vicariate  of  the  Apostolic  See,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
suspect  you  of  seeking  mere  transitory  power,  or 
mere  outward  ornament.  It  is  evident  to  all  from 
what  quarter  that  faith  is  derived,  which  prevails 
in  the  regions  of  Gaul:  when  your  Brotherhood 
comes  to  the  Apostolic  See  for  a  privilege  which 
that  See  has  always  been  accustomed  to  grant, 
what  else  is  it  than  a  dutiful  child  having  recourse 
to  its  mother's  breast  for  all  good  things  ?  Most 
readily,  therefore,  do  we  grant  your  petition,  that 
we  may  not  appear  to  defraud  you  of  any  part  of 
that  honour  which  is  your  due,  nor  to  treat  with 
disrespect  the  prayer  of  Childebert,  our  right  noble 
son  in  the  Faith.     But,  believe  me,  it  is  a  matter 

1  Lib.  xi.  Ep.  64. 

-  Antiquis  praedecessorum  meorum  temporibus. 
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requiring  all  your  attention,  that  your  diligence  and 
watchfulness  over  others  should  keep  pace  with 
your  advancement  in  honour ;  that  the  excellence 
of  your  life  should  become  manifest  to  those  who 
depend  upon  you  for  your  example  ;  and  that  your 
Brotherhood  should  never  seek  your  own  in  the 
honours  which  through  favour  are  conferred  upon 
you,  but  the  gains  of  your  heavenly  country.  For 
you  know  what  the  blessed  Apostle  says  in  sorrow 
of  heart :  *  All  seek  their  own,  not  the  things 
which  are  Jesus  Christ's.'  .  .  .  Under  God's  guid- 
ance, therefore,  and  according  to  ancient  usage, 
we  entrust  your  Brotherhood  with  the  power  of 
representing  us  in  all  the  Churches  which  are  com- 
prehended in  the  dominions  of  our  right  noble 
son,  Childebert ;  reserving  to  the  diltcrcnt  Metro- 
politans such  privileges  as  belong  to  them  of  im- 
memorial right.  We  have  also  transmitted  the 
Pall,  which  your  Brotherhood  h  to  use  in  church 
at  the  celebration  of  Mass  only.  Should  any  Bishop 
wish  to  go  to  a  distance,  it  will  not  be  lawful  for 
him  to  pass  into  other  dioceses  without  authority 
from  your  Holiness.  Should  any  question  of  the 
Faith,  or  other  grave  matter,  arise  among  the 
Bishops,  let  it  be  discussed  and  determined  in  an 
assembly  of  twelve  of  their  number.  If  it  cannot 
be  thus  settled,  let  the  ri^hlji  of  the  question  be 
discussed,  and  the  decision  referred  to  mc.  God 
Almighty  take  you  into  His  keeping,  and  grant 
your  new  honours  may  turn  to  the  profit  of  your 
soul  I "  1 

^  Lib.  V.  Ejpt  53. 
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CHAPTER   XII 

MUNIFICENCE  OF   ETHELBERT — FIRST  ANGLO-SAXON 
CHURCHES   AND   MONASTERIES 

It  has  before  now  been  observed,  and  indeed  will 
hardly  be  disputed,  that  the  impression  which 
Scripture  gives  of  kingly  power  i:;,  on  the  whole, 
that  rather  of  an  antagonist  than  an  ally  of  God's 
Church.  Kings  and  queens  have,  no  doubts  a 
special  and  exalted  place  assigned  them  in  the 
household  of  the  Faith ;  but,  since  they  cannot 
properly  rise  except  through  humihty,  nor  rule 
except  by  submission,  it  i$  no  wonder  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  have  so  rarely  t>een  seen  (o 
occupy  it  in  a  becoming  manner.  Considering  how 
deeply  the  love  of  pre-eminence  is  ingrained  in  un- 
regenerate  human  nature,  and  how  thickly  the  rich 
and  great  arc  beset  on  every  side  with  the  tempta- 
tions to  a  sin  from  which  not  even  the  lowest 
stations  arc  exempt,  it  is  no  proof  of  any  8|x:cial 
ungodliness  in  those  who  are  called  to  the  high 
places  of  the  earth,  that  there  should  not  have  been 
more  among  them  to  earn  the  crown  of  sanctity 
amid  the  perils  of  a  throne  ;  rather  it  is  a  witness 
to  the  sovereign  and  all-subduing  power  of  Divine 
grace  that  there  should  have  been  so  niany.  Our 
Lord's  very  birth  gave  occasion  to  the  kingly  char- 
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acter  to  manifest  itself  in  those  two  extreme  and 
opposite  shapes  which  it  has  ever  since  been  apt  to 
assume,  or  to  which  it  has,  at  all  events,  continually 
tended,  in  its  bearings  towards  our  Lord,  that  is  to 
say,  towards  His  Holy  Catholic  Church  ;  the  shape 
of  rivalry,  jealousy,  and  hatred,  as  portrayed  in 
Herod  the  Great,  and  that  of  devout  reverence  and 
implicit  submission,  as  exemplified  in  the  Magians. 
Herod  seeking  the  life  of  the  Divine  Infant,  and  the 
wise  men  of  the  East  prostrate  at  His  feet  and  offer- 
ing Him  of  their  best,  were  the  types  and  the  pre- 
decessors of  two  several  classes  of  sovereign  rulers, 
whom  Prophecy  distinctly  foreshowed,  and  history 
has  no  less  distinctly  exhibited ;  those,  on  the  one 
hand,  who  have  "taken  counsel  against  the  Lord 
and  against  His  Christ;"  and  those,  on  the  other, 
who  have  "  come  bending "  to  the  footstool  of  the 
King  of  kings,  and  "ministered"  to  the  glory  of 
His  earthly  dwelling-place.  And  well,  indeed,  had 
it  been  for  the  Church  were  there  not  also  a  third 
course  which  kingly  power  has  been  apt  to  take  with 
respect  to  her,  midway  between  avowed  hostility 
and  implicit  submission, — the  patronising  and  con- 
ciliatory line,  such  as  the  great  pursue  towards 
powerful  inferiors,  or  the  politic  towards  useful 
auxiliaries.  Truly,  the  Church,  when  staunch  to 
her  principles,  recognises  no  patrons  of  this  world. 
She  is  the  dispenser  of  patronage,  not  the  object  of 
it.  She  gives  patrons  to  others  ;  not  placing  her- 
self under  the  protection  of  kings,  who  often,  with 
flattery  on  their  tongues,  cherish  guile  in  their 
hearts;  but  rather  distributing  the  nations  of  the 
world  under  the  high  and  beneficent  tutelage  of  her 
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own  glorified  Saints.  And,  as  she  recognises  no 
patrons  among  the  great,  so  courts  she  no  allies 
among  the  powerful.  For  alliances  are  founded  on 
the  principle  of  mutual  concession ;  whereas  the 
world  has  everything  to  gain  from  the  Church,  and 
nothing  to  give  in  return,  which  the  Church  does 
not  count  rather  an  encumbrance  than  a  boon.  In 
short,  the  Church  knows  of  no  relation  towards 
herself  but  that  of  the  loyal  subject  and  the  loving 
child ;  and,  where  men  are  not  content  to  defer  to 
her  as  a  Queen,  and  cling  to  her  as  a  Mother,  far 
better  is  it  for  her,  and  not  much  worse  for  them- 
selves, that  they  should  take  the  side  of  her  declared 
enemies  ;  be  "  cold,"  rather  than  "  lukewarm  ; "  for 
decision  of  purpose,  and  consistency  of  action,  even 
on  the  wrong  side,  are  ever  both  more  respectable, 
and  more  hopeful,  than  middle  courses  and  incom- 
patible allegiances. 

That  especial  temper  of  self-renouncing  devotion, 
and  chivalrous  homage  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  admits  of  such  splendid  illustration  from  the 
pages  of  Anglo-Saxon  history,  appears  to  have  been 
with  Ethelbert  quite  a  matter  of  Christian  instinct. 
From  the  moment  of  his  baptism  it  never  seems  to 
have  even  crossed  his  mind  that  he  was  to  regard 
the  Authoress  of  his  birth  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  otherwise  than  as  a  Parent,  whose  bounties 
to  him  no  gifts  could  repay,  and  whose  claims  upon 
him  no  devotion  could  express.  His  great  aim 
seems  to  have  been,  not  to  engage  the  affections 
of  his  subjects  towards  himself  as  an  object  of 
ultimate  loyalty,  but  to  unite  them  with  himself 
in  common  loyalty  to  the  Church.    Accordingly, 
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when  St.  Augustine  returned  with  episcopal  powers 
from  France,  his  royal  disciple  seems  to  have  been 
animated  but  by  one  wish— that  of  placing,  not  his 
house  only,  but  his  city,  and  even  his  kingdom,  at 
the  Saint's  command.    That  very  kingdom  which, 
in  days  of  old,  he  had  eagerly  sought,  and  hardly 
won,  he  now  hastens  to  deliver  over   to  a   body 
of  men  who  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  must  have 
seemed    no    better    than    mere    adventurers    and 
fanatics.     All  which  we  hear  of    King   Ethelbert, 
even   before  his  conversion,   seems   to  prove  that 
he  was  earnest  and  conscientious,  as  a  heathen, 
according  to   his  opportunities;   and   this  is  ever 
the   true   road  to  brighter  light  and  fuller   grace. 
No  doubt  his  union  with  Bertha  had  been  a  great 
blessing  to  him  ;  yet  her  influence  seems  rather  to 
have   leavened   his   mind   than   wholly   formed   it. 
In  his  youth  he  was  actuated  by  motives  of  ambi- 
tion ;  but,  considering  the  fearful  extent  to  which 
this  sin  prevails  among  Christians,  nay,  and  is  even 
countenanced  and  vindicated  by   them,  it   would 
indeed  be  extravagant  to  make  it  a  severe  ground 
of  charge  against  a  heathen,  though  of  course  a 
sin   it  is,  whether  in  heathen   or  Christian.     But 
from  more  debasing  vices  Ethelbert,  as  far  as  we 
know,  was  free.     He  seems  to  have  been  a  true 
Saxon,  as  Saxons  were  when  they  came  fresh  from 
their   native   air,  and   before   they   had   lost   their 
indigenous  virtues  through  the  effects  of  peace  and 
prosperity.     He  was  brave,  though  as  yet  he  lacked 
a  suitable  cause  in  which  to  exercise  his  valour; 
and,  for  all  that  appears,  he  was  temperate,  like  a 
true  soldier  as  he  was,  though  he  "did  it  for  a 
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corruptible   crown."     Moreover,  it  is   rather   pro- 
minently brought  before  us  in  history,  that  he  was 
constant  at  his  devotions;  and  could  there,  under 
the  circumstances,  have   been  better  materials  to 
form   the   saintly  heart  withal?     Once   more,  his 
behaviour  towards  the  holy  missionaries  from  the 
moment  of  their  arrival  was  such  as  could  not  have 
been  exceeded  for  kindness,  generosity,  and  discre- 
tion.    Had  he  been  a  self-willed  and  narrow-hearted 
prince,— nay,  had  he  been  otherwise  than  a  very 
truth-loving  and  noble-minded  one,— he  might  quite 
fairly  and  reasonably  have  forbid  them  his  country, 
as   foreigners    demanding   entrance    upon   an    m- 
admissible  pretext.     Yet  he  received  them  kindly, 
treated  them  hospitably,  and  gave  a  patient  and 
candid  hearing  to  the  message  which  they  brought 
with   them.     Nor  was  this   the   indifference  of   a 
politician,   thinking    all   religions   equally   true   or 
equally  false  ;  for,  even  while  evidently  interested 
in  the  tidings  which  Augustine  announced  to  him, 
Ethelbert,  as  we  have  seen,  made  a  discreet  and 
conscientious  reserve  in  favour  of  the  religion  of 
his  country,  which  he  was  not  prepared  at  once 
to   give  up.     Yet  did  he  not  cling  pertinaciously 
to  a  system,  which,  being  essentially  false,  could 
not   possibly  have   found   its  answer   in  the   con- 
science of   a   good   man.     "Bigotry"  is   a   much 
abused  word;   but   we   must   not   be   led  by  the 
popular  abuse   of    the    term    to   forget    that    the 
temper   exists  which  that  term    in  its  true   sense 
expresses,  and  a  very  evil  temper  it  is.     We   do 
not  hesitate  then  to  say,  in  a  phrase  which   has 
an  ill  sound  but  a  legitimate  use,  that  King  Ethel- 
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bert  was  ''no  bigot;"  meaning  by  that  phrase, 
not  that  he  would  have  shrunk  from  fencing  the 
true  Faith  round  with  anathemas  against  heresy 
(which  is  piety,  not  bigotry),  but  that  he  did  not 
suffer  his  attachment  to  a  false  religion  (to  which, 
nevertheless,  as  the  best  that  had  come  before  him, 
and  as  incomparably  better  than  unbelief,  he  was 
rightly  attached)  to  prejudice  his  reception  of  the 

true. 

Ethelbert  received  St.  Augustine  on  his  return 
from  Aries,  as  a  king  should  receive  an  archbishop, 
and  a  disciple  his  spiritual  father.  The  welcome 
is  described  as  having  been  at  once  truly  magnifi- 
cent and  most  hearty.  When  the  first  greetings 
were  over,  the  king  announced  his  intention  of 
surrendering  his  palace  at  Canterbury  for  the  use 
of  the  monks,  and  of  retiring  himself  to  Reculver. 
The  king's  palace,  as  we  have  already  said,  was 
not  far  from  the  house  in  Stablegate  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  the  missionaries  on  their  first 
arrival,  and  lay,  probably,  between  what  was  after- 
wards the  site  of  the  Archbishop's  palace  and  the 
cathedral.  The  ruins,  or  at  least  the  vestiges,  of 
the  ancient  archiepiscopal  residence,  are  still  to  be 
seen,  including  the  remains  of  the  study  from  which 
St.  Thomas  passed  to  the  cathedral  on  the  memor- 
able 29th  of  December  when  he  received  the  crown 
of  martyrdom.  But  the  reader  must  not  confound 
this  building  (which  is  not  older  than  Lanfranc's 
age)  with  the  palace  of  King  Ethelbert.  This  latter, 
from  the  time  of  its  passing  into  the  hands  of  St. 
Augustine,  ceased  to  be  a  palace,  and  became  a 
monastery.    As   such,  it   remained   till   the   archi- 
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episcopate  of  Lanfranc,  who  first  erected  it  into  a 
dwelling-house  for  himself. 

Imagine  a  royal  personage  nowadays  giving  up 
his  principal  palace  to  a  body  of  monks,  and  leav- 
ing them,  as  it  were,  to  represent  him  at  the  seat 
of  his  court  and  government !    We  are  not  criti- 
cising this  procedure,  but  merely  drawing  attention 
to  it  as  a  most  remarkable  phenomenon.     What  are 
called  ''safe"  men  would  probably  consider  the 
act  as  one  of  downright  madness ;  but  this  alone 
does  not  prove  it  such,  for  Festus  counted  St.  Paul 
as  a  madman  ;  nay,  even  of  our  blessed  Lord  there 
were  those  who  said,  "  He  is  beside  Himself."     In 
one  point  of  view,  at  least,  the  posture  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  in  England,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  is  not  a  little  singular,  as  illustrating,  namely, 
the  words  of  our  Lord,  which  have  been  chosen  as 
the  motto  of  this  series  of  Lives  :  "  The  meek  shall 
inherit  the  earth."     A  year  ago,  and  this  mission, 
now  so  prosperous  and   triumphant,  was  on  the 
point  of  being  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the 
apparent  failure  of  all  human  resources  ;  and  here 
are   those   wayworn    and    disheartened    travellers 
housed  in  the  very  palace  of  the  king  of  England, 
and  that  king  become  a  voluntary  exile  from  his 
home   and   from  his  court,  as  desiring  only  that 
Christ  should  be  magnified  in  his  stead.     Let  all 
such  as  are    inclined  to  doubt  if    St.  Augustine's 
path    were    indeed    illustrated    by    miracles,    con- 
sider well  with  themselves,  whether  (as  has  been 
said  of  the  original  dissemination  of  Christianity) 
any  miracle  which   they  are   asked  to  believe  is 
so  wonderful   as   would   be    the    fact   of    such   a 
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result    having    been     brought    to    pass    without 
miracle. 

But,  at  any  rate,  it  will  be  said  that  King  Ethel- 
bert,  in  retiring  from  Canterbury,  was  guilty  of 
quitting  his  post  of  duty,  and  must  surely  have 
degraded  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects.  We 
shall  find,  however,  from  the  sequel,  that  the  latter 
years  of  his  reign  were,  at  all  events,  no  less  pros- 
perous than  the  former,  even  as  respected  the  tem- 
poral interests  of  his  kingdom  ;  though  these  were 
not  immediately  in  his  eye  w^hen  he  thought  fit  to 
adopt  the  strange  line  of  policy  upon  which  we 
are  commenting.  England  does  not  seem  to  have 
suffered  in  any  w^ay  from  the  counsels  upon  which 
Ethelbert  appears  to  have  leant  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life.  For  kings,  no  less  than  private  men, 
and  nations,  no  less  than  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose them,  have  an  undoubted  share  in  the  pro- 
mise, *'  Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 

unto  you." 

Near  Ethelbert's  palace  there  is  said  to  have  been 
a  church,  which  had  been  built  by  Christians  as 
early  as  the  days  of  the  Romans.  St.  Martin's  being 
generally  mentioned  as  the  only  ecclesiastical  build- 
ing in  Canterbury  which,  previously  to  the  arrival 
of  St.  Augustine,  the  Christian  queen  had  succeeded 
in  reclaiming  from  heathen  uses,  we  are  to  con- 
clude that  this  church  must  have  been  given  up, 
along  with  the  rest,  to  the  service  of  idolatry. 
But  Ethelbert,  when  he  resigned  his  palace  to  St. 
Augustine,  included  it  in  the  donation,  and  eagerly 
seconded    the    measures    which    the    Archbishop 
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forthwith  proceeded  to  take  for  its  purification, 
reparation,  and  enlargement.  Such  were  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Christ  at 
Canterbury.  Of  the  original  fabric  (which  fell  a 
victim  to  the  fury  of  the  Danes)  neither  trace  nor 
memorial  exists;  excepting  the  tradition  of  a  special 
providence  vouchsafed  at  the  prayer  of  Archbishop 
Odo,  by  which,  while  roofing,  it  was  preserved  from 
the  effects  of  weather  at  a  peculiarly  tempestuous 
season.  The  Cathedral  was  rebuilt  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  eleventh  century  by  Archbishop  Agelnoth, 
but  was  again  miserably  reduced  by  fire  and  dilapi- 
dations; so  that  Archbishop  Lanfranc  had  to  rebuild 
it  almost  from  the  first,  a  work  which  he  completed 
in  little  more  than  seven  years,  and  dedicated  it 
anew,  as  some  say,  to  the  honour  of  the  Ever- 
blessed  Trinity. 

Canterbury  Cathedral,  then,  was  originally  one  of 
the  cluster  of  buildings  which  formed  the  Monas- 
tery of  Christ  Church.  ^'England/'  says  Reyner, 
"  from  its  first  reception  of  the  Faith,  has  had  two 
kinds  of  monasteries  :  the  one,  cloistral ;  the  other, 
cathedral.  Those  were  called  Cloistral  which  were 
governed  by  an  abbot,  or,  where  there  was  no 
abbot,  by  a  prior.  Those  were  Cathedral  where 
the  bishop  was  abbot,  and  the  Convent  was  the 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  church ;  and  so  the  monks 
were  Cathedral  canons,  performing  all  those  offices 
which  secular  canons  were  accustomed  to  perform 
in  secular  cathedrals."  ^ 

1  De  Apostol.  Bened.  in  Anglic,  Tract,  i.  Sect.  i.  §  17.     Upon  this 
Mr.  Somner  remarks  (History  of  Canterbury,  p.  83,  Ed.    1703),   "  I 
do  not  remember  that  in  Cathedral  monasteries  the  bishop  was 'ever 
VOL.    III.  u 
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Thus  Christ  Church  was  a  Cathedral  monastery, 
and  preserved  its  monastic  character  till  the  change 
of  religion  in  the  sixteenth  century.^  St.  Augustine 
became  at  once  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Abbot  of  Christ  Church;  and  his  companions,  canons 
of  the  Cathedral,  and  brethren  of  the  Monastery. 

St.  Gregory  appears,  from  a  letter  to  St.  Augus- 
tine of  several  years'  later  date,  to  have  contem- 
plated fixing  the  English  primacy  at  London,  which 
had  been  its  seat  in  the  time  of  the  Britons.  But 
several  circumstances  united  in  pointing  out  Canter- 
bury as  its  more  natural  and  appropriate  position. 
There  the  Gospel  had  been  first  preached  in  Eng- 
land. There  was  the  central  seat  of  Ethelbert's 
government ;  whereas  London  belonged  not  to 
Ethelbert,  but  to  his  nephew  Sebert.  And  the  rank 
which  the  kingdom  of  Kent  had  in  Ethelbert's 
reign  come  to  hold  among  the  provinces  of  the 
heptarchy  would  be  a  farther  reason  for  selecting 
Canterbury  as  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Eng- 
land. The  transfer  of  the  primacy  from  London  to 
Canterbury  was  expressly  confirmed  by  the  subse- 
quent pontiffs,  Boniface  and  Honorius ;  of  whom 
the  former,  addressing  St.  Justus,  successor  to  St. 
Augustine  in  the  See  of  Canterbury,  writes,  "We 
confirm  and  command  that  the  metropolitical  see 

reputed  abbot,  but  the  prior,  who  was  in  the  place  of  abbot,  chief  over 
the  monks.  And  the  Capitular  acts  did  run  alike  in  the  same  form 
as  well  in  Cathedral  as  in  Cloistral  monasteries, — Abbas  et  Capitulum, 
Prior  et  Capitulum. 

The  other  Cathedral  monasteries  which  were  despoiled  at  the 
same  period  were  Durham,  Winchester,  Ely,  Norwich,  Worcester, 
Bath,  Coventry,  and  Rochester ;  at  York,  London,  and  Salisbury  the 
Capitular  bodies  had  been  previously  secularised. — Dugd.  Monastic, 
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of  all  Britain  be  for  ever  after  in  the  city  of  Canter- 
bury; and  we  make  a  perpetual  and  unchangeable 
decree,  that  all  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land be  for  ever  subject  to  the  metropolitical  church 
of  that  place.      And  Honorius  writes,  "  We  com 
mand  all  the  churches  and  provinces  of  England  to 
be  subject  to  your  jurisdiction;  and  that  the  metro- 
political see  and  archiepiscopal  dignity,  and  the 
primacy  of  all  the  churches  of  England    be  fixed 
and  remain  in  Canterbury,  and  never  be  transferred 
through  any  kind  of  evil  persuasion  by  any  one  to 
any  other  place."    And  this  decision  was  afterwards 
adopted  m  honour  of  St.  Augustine  by  a  council  of 
the  English  nation  ;  for,  according  to  Malmesbury 
Kenulphus,  king  of  Mercia,  wrote  to  Pope  Leo  III  • 
Because  Augustine,  of  blessed  memory,  who  in 
r^^jT\^    ^°P^  Gregory  preached  the  Word  of 
God  to  the  English  nation,  and  presided  over  the 
Saxon  churches  died  in  the  same  city,  and  his  body 
was  buried  m  the  church  which  his  successor,  Lau- 
rentius,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles  It  seemed  good  to  all  the  wise  men  of  our 
fi!!r  '\^'  '""l  metropolitical  dignity  should  be 
hxed  in  that  city  where  resteth  the  body  of  him 
that  planted  the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith  in  these 

anH%?  m""!"^  Canterbury,  between  the  cathedral 

PancrasThf ',"•*''  ''"""*'^^  ^'^"^^'^  ^'  St. 
h-ancras.    This  also  is  a  monument  of  St.  Augus- 

Ethelbert  s  piety.     St.  Pancras'  was  the  church,  it 

>  Vide  Somncr's  History  of  Canterbury,  with  Battely's  additions. 
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will  be  remembered,  in  which  the  king  used  to 
assist  at  idolatrous  rites  before  his  conversion;  and 
he  would  have  it  among  the  first  of  those  which 
were  cleansed  from  heathen  pollution,  and  con- 
verted into  temples  of  the  Living  God.  He  accord- 
ingly made  it  over,  with  the  land  adjoining,  to  St. 
Augustine.  By  him  it  was  duly  purified,  and  con- 
secrated in  honour  of  St.  Pancras,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  has  ever 
been  accounted  the  especial  patron  of  children  and 
young  persons.  St.  Pancras  appears  to  have  been 
selected  as  patron  of  this  church  in  reference  to 
St.  Gregory's  interview  with  the  English  slaves  at 
Rome.  The  Evil  Spirit,  as  tradition  says,  did  not 
relinquish  his  hold  over  this  church  without  a  fierce 
and  terrific  struggle.  It  is  related  that  when  St. 
Augustine  first  celebrated  mass  within  it,  the  build- 
ing was  violently  shaken  as  if  by  an  earthquake. 
Thorn,  the  chronicler,  speaks  of  marks  as  apparent 
in  his  time  upon  the  southern  exterior  wall,  which 
were  accounted  as  **  marks  of  the  Beast ;  "  and  Mr. 
Somner,  the  historian  of  Canterbury,  implies  that 
some  such  appearance  was  still  to  be  traced  in 
the  ruins  of  the  church  as  late  as  the  year  1640. 
On  the  other  hand,  St.  Bede  the  Venerable,  who 
flourished  little  more  than  a  century  after  the  period 
at  which  the  circumstance  is  said  to  have  happened, 
and  who  gained  his  information,  as  he  tells  us,^ 
relative  to  the  transactions  at  Canterbury,  from 
Albinus,  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's  monastery,  is 
silent   upon   the    subject.      No    doubt    St.   Bede's 

*  Prologue  in  Hist.  Eccl. 
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silence  is  observable,  and  the  marks  on  the  wall 
admit  of  being  explained  in  other  than  supernatural 
ways.     Yet,  if  St.  Bede  is  to  furnish  evidence  on 
one  side,  he  must  in  fairness  be  brought  forward  as 
a  witness  on  the  other  also ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  speaks  to  the  fact  of  miracles  generally  as 
rife  at  the  time  of  St.  Augustine's  visit  to  England, 
so  as  to  give  the  utmost  probability  to  particular 
occurrences  of  an  alleged  supernatural  character. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  reasonably  be 
questioned  whether  his  silence  upon  the  wonderful 
phenomena  which  are  said  to  have  accompanied 
the  first  consecration  of  the  Host  at  St.  Pancras'  is 
so  conclusive  against  the  story  as  his  general  testi- 
mony to  the  frequency  of  such  manifestations  at 
the  time  is  in  favour  of  it.    They,  at  all  events,  who 
remember  how  violently  the  Evil  Spirit  once  con- 
vulsed a  body  from  which  he  was  being  ejected  by 
Divine  power,i  and  who  have  perhaps  been  led  to 
refer  the  mysterious  sufferings  of  holy  persons  on 
their  death-bed  to  some  similar  conflict  between 
the  Holy  Spirit  labouring  to  put  His  final  seal  upon 
an  elect  soul,  and  the  Tempter  trying  to  regain  his 
possession  of  it  by  a  last  and  desperate  effort,  will 
see  nothing  to  startle  them  in  the  fact  of  the  devil 
even  visibly  contending  for  a  familiar  haunt,  when 
Christ  first  glorified  it  by  His  presence,  and  leaving 
the  vestiges  of   his   malice  when    precluded   from 
displaying  the  trophies  of  his  victory. 

The  royal  grant  of  the  building  which  was  after- 
wards converted  into  the  church  of  St.  Pancras, 

^  Mark  ix.  25,  26. 
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included,  as  we  have  said,  the  plot  of  ground 
adjoining ;  and  this  ground  became  the  site  of  the 
celebrated  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  after- 
wards known  by  the  name  of  St.  Augustine's.  So 
great  a  work  and  conspicuous  a  memorial  of  our 
Saint,  where  his  sacred  ashes  long  reposed,  and 
which  remained  as  a  standing  monument  of  his 
piety  and  apostolical  labours,  till,  with  the  other 
religious  houses  of  England,  it  fell  under  the  sacri- 
legious  hand  of  the  tyrant,  will  require  more  than  a 
passing  notice  in  these  pages,  and  shall  accordingly 
form  the  subject  of  a  distinct  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

MONASTERY  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE 

We  have  already  seen  that  both  at  the  house  in 
Stablegate,  and  still  more  at   Ethelbert's  palace, 
St.  Augustine   and   his   companions    had    formed 
themselves  into  something  of  a  regular  community, 
and  exemplified,  as  far  as  circumstances  allowed, 
the   practice  of  the   religious  life.      Indeed,  their 
course  in  this  respect  may  be  said  to  have  been 
chalked  out  for  them  independently  of  any  private 
preferences  of  their  own,  or  of  any  view  which 
might  be  taken  of  the  expediency  of  such  a  mode 
of    life   towards    the    purposes   of    their    mission. 
When   at   Rome,   they  had    been    brethren   of    a 
monastery;  and,  so  far  as  they  had  fallen  during 
their  travels  into  less  orderly  ways,  the  change  had 
been  attended,  as  we  have  seen,  with  obvious  in- 
conveniences.   These  evils  St.  Gregory  had  sought 
to  correct  by  giving  St.  Augustine  a  more  absolute 
authority  over  the  rest,  and  so  reconstituting  the 
body  a  strictly  religious  one.    As  soon,  therefore, 
as  the  missionaries  were  once  more  settled  under 
the  same  roof,  they  returned,  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  their  old  habits  and  arrangements,  St. 
Augustine  taking  his  place   among  them   as  their 
rightful  Superior.    Thus  they  carried  out  the  evi- 
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dent  intentions,  or  more  probably  the  express  in- 
structions, of  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 

Still,  their  missionary  avocations  must  have  left 
them   but  little  time   for   the   proper    and    char- 
acteristic exercises  of  the  religious  state.     From  the 
day  of  their  arrival  at  Canterbury  they  were  con- 
stantly abroad  in  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city, 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.      In  our 
own  time,  when  the  essence  of  religion  is  so  com- 
monly thought  to  consist  in  its  social  duties  alone, 
the  importance  even  of   the   monastic   institute   is 
apt   to   be   measured   principally   by  the   facilities 
which  it  offers  towards  the  practice  of  the  corporal 
and  spiritual  works  of  mercy.     But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  under  the  Gospel  the  first  and  great 
commandment  is  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of 
our  brethren  but  the  second.     Beneficial  then  be- 
yond expression  as  religious  communities  have  been 
in   ameliorating    the    condition   of   the   poor    and 
evangelising  the  heathen,  it  is  chiefly  as  they  have 
given  scope  for  contemplation  of  Divine  mysteries, 
the  practice  of  complete  obedience,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  interior  life,  that  they  have  been  bright 
centres  of  light,  and  gushing  fountains  of  health, 
in  the  midst  of   a   darkened   and   diseased  world. 
It  has  been  observed  that  some   of  the  principal 
Gospel  types   of  the   Church  represent  her  as  a 
witness  rather  than  a  herald ;    a  calm  and  clear 
and  dazzling  "  light "  in  a  dark  place ;  a  ''  city  set 
on  a  hill ;  "  a  beautiful  and  expansive  **  tree,"  which 
sheds  its  fragrance  around,  and  draws  the  lonely 
under  its  shelter.     These  and  the  like  figures  give 
an  idea  of  the  calm  majesty  which  gradually  gains 
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upon  the  world,  rather  than  of  the  zealous  ministra- 
tions which  tell  by  their  immediate  effects  ;  though, 
of  course,  among  the  manifold  operations  of  the 
One  Spirit,  these  also  have  a  chief  place  in  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

Such  an  earthly  transcript  in  epitome  of  the 
"Jerusalem  which  is  above"  would  our  holy  Arch- 
bishop and  his  royal  disciple  leave  behind  them 
in  our  fair  English  land ;  even  a  godly  company, 
who  should  ''wait  on  the  Lord  without  distraction," 
and  help  our  country  by  their  prayers,  while 
others  were  engaged  in  more  laborious  offices  of 
charity. 

The  more  immediate  motive,  however,  which  led 
to  the  foundation  of  St.  Augustine's  monastery 
seems  to  have  been  a  desire  on  the  part  both  of 
St.  Augustine  and  St.  Ethelbert  to  provide  a  suit- 
able burial-place  for  themselves  and  their  suc- 
cessors. This  was  an  object  which  the  incipient 
and  unformed  state  of  the  Church  in  England 
would  render  one  of  no  little  interest  and  import- 
ance. Very  different,  indeed,  from  that  over-sensi- 
tiveness on  the  score  of  posthumous  respect,  so 
common  in  the  world,  are  the  precautions  which 
even  a  Saint  might  wish  to  take,  with  the  object 
of  securing  his  own  poor  body  from  the  chance 
of  abuse  ;  since,  whether  his  own,  or  another's, 
that  body  is  equally  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whose  honour  is  accordingly  concerned  in  its  safe 
disposal  and  reverential  treatment.  The  same  con- 
sideration may  lead  Saints  to  deprecate  insults  to 
their  remains  after  death,  which  has  sometimes  led 
them  to  acquiesce  in  the  veneration  paid  them  by 
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the  world  during  their  Hves ;  a  regard,  namely,  to 
God's  honour,  which  they  might  endanger  by  a 
different  course.^  More.over,  in  the  last  and  highest 
stage  of  humility,  a  Christian  comes  to  feel  as  in- 
different about  himself,  any  way,  as  if  he  were  some 
other  person,  and  so  deals  with  himself  just  as  he 
would  with  what  does  not  belong  to  him  ;  and  thus 
the  effects  of  self-conceit,  and  of  self-contempt,  will 
often  wear  the  same  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  a 
superficial  observer.  While  one  Saint,  from  deep 
consciousness  of  personal  demerit,  studies  to  be 
wholly  overlooked  and  forgotten,  another,  no  less 
humble,  may  manifest  so  entire  an  indifference  on 
points  w^hich  concern  himself  either  way,  as  even  to 
incur  the  imputation  of  vainglory  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  abject  self-renunciation.  It  is  said  (as 
illustrative  of  the  former  view  of  humility)  that  St. 
Francis  Borgia  positively  refused  to  let  his  picture 
be  taken  when  on  his  death-bed,  as  accounting  the 
bodily  likeness  of  such  a  sinner  unworthy  to  be 
preserved  ;  whereas  others,  whose  names  are  no 
less  venerated  in  the  Church,  have  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  their  friends  in  such  trifles  without  the 
least  hesitation  and  misgiving.^ 

In  the  same  way,  it  is  possible  to  conceive  Saints 
acting  quite  oppositely  with  respect  to  the  disposal 
of  their  own  remains  after  death  :  one  being  pre- 
pared to  encounter  the  imputation  of  selfishness 
and  vanity  through  zeal  for  God's  honour,  or  rather 

^  See  Rodriguez,  on  Christian  Perfection,  vol.  ii.  Tract  3,  c.  31. 
Also  a  remarkable  anecdote  to  the  same  point  in  A.  Butler's  Life  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

-  See  Life  of  St.  Francis  Borgia,  in  Alban  Butler. 
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thinking  of  this  alone  ;  another  being  so  penetrated 
with  the  sense  of  his  own  nothingness  as  to  be 
quite  careless  of  the  whereabout,  or  disposal,  of 
those  ashes,  which  at  all  events  are  to  be  re-col- 
lected and  re-animated  at  the  Great  Day.  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Ethelbert  are  instances  on  the 
one  side,  and  St.  Monica,  St.  Swithin,  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  &c.,  on  the  reverse.  And  yet,  that  the 
side  of  indifference  about  this  matter  is  not  clearly 
the  more  religious  in  itself,  seems  to  be  proved  by 
the  fact  of  its  having  suggested  itself  as  natural  to 
some  infidels  and  scoffers. 

Even  then,  did  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Ethelbert 
(or  rather  probably  the  latter)  look  to  themselves 
only  in  their  desire  of  securing  an  appropriate 
receptacle  for  their  mortal  remains,  the  reverence 
claimed  by  God's  tabernacle,  even  after  death,  and 
the  charity  which  seeks  to  take  away  the  occasions 
of  sin  and  scandal  from  the  path  of  others,  not  to 
speak  of  the  natural  desire  which  a  Catholic  feels 
to  repose  under  the  shade  of  a  church,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  her  prayers  and  solemn  liturgical 
offices,  will  sufficiently  account  for  their  anxiety  on 
a  point  which  another  Saint,  or  they  at  another 
time,  might  have  been  content  to  waive.  We  may 
also  suppose,  that,  in  desiring  honourable  sepulture 
for  himself  and  his  successors,  St.  Augustine  had 
an  eye  to  the  dignity  of  his  office,  as  well  as 
a  charitable  regard  to  those  instincts  which  lead 
even  heathens  to  venerate  the  dead.  Moreover,  we 
must  not  hastily  assume  that  each  Saint  was  solicit- 
ous for  himself  alone.  Was  it  not,  also,  that  our 
holy  Apostle  and  right  princely  king,  who  had  been 
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joined  on  earth  in  many  a  labour  of  love,  had  a 
natural  wish  to  be  united  in  death  ?  Lovely  and 
pleasant  were  they  in  their  lives,  nor  would  they  be 
in  their  death  divided  ;  each  thinking,  perhaps,  that 
the  fulness  of  his  brother's  sanctity  might  be  some 
sort  of  protection  to  his  own  bareness ;  but  the  king 
being  more  especially  desirous  to  keep,  even  in 
death,  by  the  side  of  one  from  whose  lips  he  had 
derived  the  words  of  eternal  life,  and  whose  hands 
had  clothed  him,  as  in  Christ's  stead,  with  the  white 
garment  of  innocence. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  archbishop  and 
king  had  other  objects  at  heart  besides  that  of  pro- 
viding themselves  a  burial-place.  They  contem- 
plated the  erection  of  a  monastery  as  well  as  a 
church.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  building  was 
laid  in  the  year  598  ;  but  so  great  was  its  extent, 
that  seven  full  years  passed  away  before  it  was  fit 
for  consecration.  The  buildings,  when  complete, 
must  have  occupied  a  considerable  space  of  ground, 
as  is  plain  from  the  boundaries  assigned  to  them  in 
the  original  deeds  of  'gift.i  What  portion  of  the 
work  was  finished  at  once,  and  what  subsequently 
added,  does  not  clearly  appear,  except  that  King 
Eadbald,  Ethelbert's  son  and  successor,  built  the 
chapel  in  honour  of  St.  Mary,  into  which  St.  Dun- 
stan  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  at  night  for 
private  devotion.  The  monastery  was  consecrated 
at  Christmas  605,  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
queen,  their  family,  and  court.     The  original  tute- 

1  St.  Martin's  church  on  the  east,  Burgate  on  the  south,  Drouting 
Street  on  the  west  and  north.  And  in  another  charter  still  more 
particularly.    See  Somner's  Canterbury  and  Battely's  Appendix. 
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laries  were  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  but  St.  Augus- 
tine was  added  by  St.  Dunstan,  who  dedicated  the 
monastery  anew  ;  after  which  it  always  went  by  the 
name  of  St.  Augustine  only. 

To  King  Ethelbert,  the  founder,  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  naming  the  first  abbot ;  and  the  choice 
fell  on  Peter,  one  of  the  original  missionaries.  As 
the  chronological  tables,  according  to  Mr.  Somner, 
make  Peter's  appointment  coeval  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  monastery  in  598,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
it  was  the  result  of  a  consultation  with  St.  Augus- 
tine, by  whose  advice  Ethelbert  was  guided  in  all 
his  proceedings.  Peter  governed  the  monastery 
but  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was 
sent  by  the  king  on  a  mission  to  France  ;  and,  on 
his  return,  w^as  accidentally  drowned  at  Ambleteuse, 
not  far  from  Boulogne,  at  which  place  his  body  is 
said  to  rest  in  the  church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
His  two  immediate  successors  were  Ruffinianus 
and  Graciosus,  who  appear  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  company  of  priests  sent  over  by  the  Pope  in 
601  to  reinforce  the  mission. 

This  monastery  received  many  rich  endowments, 
and  high  immunities,  from  successive  kings  of  Eng- 
land. Ethelbert,  the  founder,  granted  it  an  ex- 
emption from  taxes,  and  some  peculiar  manorial 
rights;^  it  had  likewise  the  privilege  of  a  mint,  for 
coinage  of  money,  granted,  some  say,  by  Ethel- 
bert, others,  by  Athelstan,  and  enjoyed  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.     Ethelbert's  successor,  Eadbald,  be- 

1  Among  others,  the  privilege  called  Infangenthef,  or  the  right  of 
judging  a  thief  caught  on  the  premises. 
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sides  building  St.  Mary's  chapeV  endowed  it  with  the 
manor  of  Northbourne;  and  among  its  benefactors 
were  also  reckoned,  of  succeeding  kings,  Lothaire, 
Withred,  Eadbert,  Edmund,  Kenewulf,  Cuthred, 
Ethelwolf,  Ethelbert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
Canute,  St.  Edgar,  and  St.  Edward  the  Confessor. 

From  the  Holy  See,  the  monastery  of  St.  Augus- 
tine received  other  and  more  important  privileges, 
with  many  distinguished  titles  of  honour.  It  was 
designated  the  "first-born,  and  chief  mother  of 
monasteries  in  England,"  and  the  *'  Roman  Chapel 
in  England."  The  archbishop  was  forbidden  to 
exercise  prelatical  authority  over  it ;  he  was  to  visit 
it  "  out  of  love,  as  a  brother,"  accounting  the  abbot 
of  this  monastery  as  a  legate  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
a  fellow  -  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  peace.  In 
General  Councils,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's  was 
placed  next  to  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino.^  No 
bishop  might  intrude  into  the  monastery  under 
colour  of  exercising  episcopal  functions,  but  only, 
with  consent  of  the  brethren,  to  solemnise  religious 
offices.  The  date  of  this  grant  is  as  early  as  611.3 
The  monastery  of  St.  Augustine  thus  became  a 
special  appurtenance  of  the  Holy  Apostolic  See, 
its  relation  to  which  is  commonly  recognised  in  the 
wording  of  all  formal  instruments.'* 

1  This  chapel  was  taken  down  by  the  abbot  Scotland  in  the  time 
of  Lanfranc,  and  a  new  and  more  sj^lendid  church  erected  in  its  place. 
— Thorn,  col.  1768. 

2  This  was  by  a  grant  of  Pope  Leo,  in  1055,  and  out  of  special 
respect  to  the  "  purity  of  the  English  Church."— Thorn. 

^  Thorn,  Chronic. 

*  It  is  styled  "  Monasterium,  &c.  ad  Romanam  ecclcsiam  nullo 
medio  pertinens." 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  benefactions  which 
St.   Augustine's  monastery  received,  was  that  of 
King  Canute,  who  transferred  to  it  all  the  endow- 
ments of  the  convent  of   Minster,  in  Thanet,  in- 
cluding the  body  of  St.  Mildred.    The  history  of  . 
this  event  is  as  follows  -.—Minster  was  several  times 
plundered  and  burned  by  the  Danes,  and  its  sacred 
inmates  put  to  the  sword.     After  the  last  disaster, 
in  Id  I,  it  was  occupied  by  a  few  secular  priests 
only,  till  at  length,  in  1027,  King  Canute  made  over 
all  its  possessions  to  St.  Augustine's,  and  allowed 
the  monks  to  remove  St.  Mildred's   body,  a   step 
which  was  most  violently  resisted  by  the  priests  of 
Minster,  who  pursued  the  monks  to  the  neighbour- 
ing  river,  across   which   they  escaped   with   their 

precious  spoil. 

During  the  first  five  hundred  years,  or,  as  some 
say,  five  hundred  and  seventy,  the  Abbots  of  St. 
Augustine's  received  the  benediction  on  their  ap- 
pointment  from   the  Archbishop   of   Canterbury; 
and,  in  return,  made  their  profession  of  canonical 
obedience  to  him.     The  direct  subjection  of  the 
monastery  to  the  Roman  See,  as  in  other  cases, 
was  designed,  and  for  many  centuries  operated,  not 
as  a  warrant  for  independence,  but  as  a  security 
against  usurpation,  and  a  protection  to  the  authority 
of  the  Superior.     A  central  power,  like  that  of  the 
Holy  See;  withdrawn   from  the  risk  of  local  in- 
fluences,  and   the   temptation  to  gratuitous  inter- 
ference, yet  based  at  the  same  time  on  prerogatives, 
and  guarded  by  sanctions,  than  which  none  can  be 
more  calculated  to  ensure  deference  and  enlist  de- 
votion, would  seem  to  be  precisely  that  to  which 
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the  best  interests  of  the  Church  require  that  bodies 
of  so  singular  and  delicate  a  complexion   as  the 
monastic  should  be  directly  submitted,  rather  than 
to  any  authority  of  a  more  pressing  nature.    Neither 
could  there  be  anything  like  the  same  guarantee  for 
the  peace  and  well-being  of  such  bodies  in  the  de- 
cisions of  an  accidental  bishop,  as  in  those  of  the 
See,  which   represents,  as   it   were,  the   collective 
wisdom  of  the  Church.     Yet,  how  to  secure  this 
object  without  injury  to  diocesan  rights,  seems  to 
have  been  always  more  or  less  of  a  practical  diffi- 
culty.     For   many  centuries   an   excellent   under- 
standing   seems   to    have    prevailed    between    the 
monastery  of  St.  Augustine's  and  the  Archbishops, 
notwithstanding  the  very  peculiar  position  which 
St.  Augustine's  occupied,  as  the  more  immediate 
dependency  of  a  foreign  ecclesiastical  power.     The 
Archbishop  not  only  came  to  the  monastery  w^hen 
he  pleased,  to  perform  religious  offices,  but  appears 
to  have  occasionally  taken  up  his  residence  within 
its  walls  for  change  of  air  and  occupation  ;  just  as 
a  dignitary  might  now  withdraw  for  relief  from  one 
scene  of  his  duties  to  another,  or  from  the  town 
into  the  country.     For  a  long  time,  too,  the  monks 
of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Augustine's  seem  to  have 
commonly   walked   together    in   religious    proces- 
sions.i     At  length,  in  the  tenth  century,  differences 
sprang  up,  which  seem  to  have  forced  the  Holy 
See  upon   guarding  the  dignity  of    her    beloved 
daughter  by  fresh  and  very  exclusive  privileges.     In 
955»  Pope  John  XIII.  was  obliged  to  require  the 

*  See  MSB.  in  the  library  of  Corpus  College,  Cambridge,  as  given 
in  Monast.  Angl. 
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monks  of  Christ  Church  to  desist  from  molesting 
their  brethren  of  St.  Augustine's.  This  was  followed 
up  in  1059  by  the  grant  of  the  mitre  and  other 
pontifical  badges  from  Pope  Alexander  II.  to 
Egelsine,  the  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's.  On  the 
abbot's  return  to  England,  however,  he  was  obliged 
to  lay  aside  these  ornaments  (the  effect  of  which 
was  to  give  him  absolute  episcopal  authority),  at 
the  instance  of  the  king  and  archbishop,  and  was 
compelled  to  quit  the  country.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Scotland,  a  Norman,  who  greatly  increased  the 
possessions  of  the  monastery,  but  who  is  charged 
by  Thorn  with  making  unw^arrantable  concessions 
of  privilege  to  Archbishop  Lanfranc.  Upon  his 
death  Lanfranc,  according  to  Thorn  (who  was  him- 
self an  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  and  writes  like  a 
partisan),  endeavoured  to  secure  the  election  of 
one  of  his  own  monks,  but  was  obliged,  though 
reluctantly,  to  give  the  benediction  to  the  abbot 
Wydo,  who  was  more  acceptable  to  the  society. 
At  length,  in  11 24,  the  archbishop  of  the  time  posi- 
tively refused  the  benediction  to  an  abbot  who  had 
the  approbation  of  the  king  and  of  the  See  of 
Rome ;  the  question  was  debated  in  a  provincial 
council,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  Cardinal 
Cremona,  the  Pope's  legate,  and,  in  the  end,  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester  was  empowered  by  the  Car- 
dinal, in  virtue  of  his  authority  as  representative  of 
the  Apostolic  See,  to  administer  the  benediction 
under  the  circumstance  of  the  archbishop's  refusal. 
From  that  time  the  abbots  seem  to  have  invariably 
received  benediction  by  a  mandate  from  the  Holy 
See,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Abbot  Silvester 

VOL.  in.  X 
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in  1 152,  concerning  whom  accounts  differ,  and 
whose  formal  profession  of  obedience  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  See  of  Canterbury  is  said  to  have  been 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  that  church.  On  the 
appointment  of  Abbot  Roger  in  1173,  an  ineffectual 
attempt  was  made  by  the  archbishop  to  recover 
his  privilege;  in  consequence  of  which  the  abbot 
went  to  Rome,  received  the  benediction  from  the 
holy  Father  himself,  and  returned  with  the  mitre 
and  ring,  which  he  forthwith  assumed  without  op- 
position. Such  accounts  do  not  certainly  give  a 
comfortable  idea  of  the  state  of  things  at  the  time  ; 
but  we  are  happily  under  no  temptation  to  make 
such  subjects  a  matter  of  criticism,  for  which  we 
have  neither  warrant  nor  materials. 

It  now  follows  to  speak  of  the  adverse  fortunes 
of  this  once  famous  monastery. 

The  first  disaster  which  befell  it  was  the  loss  of 
its  aboriginal  privilege,  as  the  burying-place  of  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  kings  of  England. 
The  kings  were  not  buried  here,  as  would  appear, 
after  the  archbishopric  of  Brithwald,  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventh  century;  and,  about  half  a 
century  later.  Archbishop  Cuthbert  obtained  leave 
to  bury  within  churches,  and  was  himself  the  first 
archbishop  whose  body  rested  within  the  cathedral. 
This  act  of  Archbishop  Cuthbert's  went  far  towards 
producing  serious  consequences,  but  they  were 
averted  for  the  time.  Twenty  years  afterwards, 
Lambrith,  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  came  twice  to 
the  monastery  of  Christ  Church,  to  demand  the 
bodies  of  Archbishop  Cuthbert  and  his  successor, 
Bregwin,    in    order   to   their   burial,   according   to 
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ancient  usage,  in  St.  Augustine's  monastery.  He 
was  obliged,  however,  to  return  without  success ; 
though,  on  the  latter  occasion,  he  came  with  an 
armed  force,  intending  to  carry  the  bodies  away  in 
spite  of  resistance.  Thereupon,  the  brethren  of  St. 
Augustine's  made  an  appeal  to  Rome ;  in  the  mean- 
time, the  monks  of  Christ  Church  elected  Lambrith 
to  the  archbishopric,  and  so  the  differences  were 
adjusted.  However,  Lambrith  himself  was  buried, 
by  his  own  express  desire,  at  St.  Augustine's. 

The  monastery  was  often  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
the  Danes.  Accounts  differ  as  to  the  extent  of 
injury  which  they  were  able  to  inflict  upon  it.  If 
we  may  believe  the  chronicler  Thorn,  who  was 
himself  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  their  designs  were 
signally  and  providentially  frustrated.  He  says, 
that  when  the  Danes  destroyed  Canterbury,  under 
King  Etheldred,  in  loii,  some  of  them  sacrilegi- 
ously entered  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustine  ;  and 
that  one  of  them,  more  shameless  than  his  com- 
panions, approached  the  tomb  of  our  Apostle,  and 
stole  the  pall  with  which  the  tomb  was  covered, 
hiding  it  under  his  arm.  The  account  adds,  that 
the  pall  clung  to  his  flesh,  as  if  it  had  been  glued, 
and  that  the  thief,  conscience-stricken,  went  to  the 
monks  and  confessed  his  fault ;  after  which  the 
Danes  made  no  further  attacks  upon  the  monastery. 
It  is  true  that  older  chroniclers  take  no  notice  of 
this  miracle  ;  but  one  of  them  relates  that  the 
abbot  of  the  time  was  suffered  by  the  Danes  to 
escape,  which  agrees,  so  far,  with  Thorn's  account. 
On  the.  whole,  though  the  miracle  has  been  im- 
pugned by  some  modern  authorities,  there  seems 
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no  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting  it,  while  there 
are,  of  course,  the  strongest  antecedent  reasons  in 
its  favour.  The  Protestant  Archbishop  Parker  con- 
siders that  St.  Augustine's  certainly  suffered  from 
the  Danes ;  but  he  gives  no  other  reason  for  the 
opinion,  than  the  great  a  priori  improbability,  that 
a  monastery  which  had  demeaned  itself  haughtily 
towards  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  should  have 
been  permitted  to  escape,  when  other  monasteries 
suffered,  and  the  city  of  Canterbury  itself  was  laid 
waste. 

In  1168,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Beheading  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  the  monastery  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire.  Many  ancient  documents  were  consumed,  and 
the  shrines  of  St.  Augustine  and  other  Saints  seri- 
ously damaged.  Pope  Alexander  III.  confirmed 
the  annexation  of  the  church  of  Faversham  to  the 
monastery  with  a  view  to  the  repairs,  and  further 
assigned  to  it  the  churches  of  Minster  and  Middle- 
ton.  In  1271  the  abbey  suffered  from  the  violence 
of  another  element,  though  far  less,  apparently, 
than  the  neighbouring  city.  It  was,  remarkably 
enough,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Translation  of  St. 
Augustine.  It  thundered  and  lightened  all  night, 
and  the  rain  came  down,  and  for  several  days 
afterwards,  in  such  torrents,  that  the  whole  city 
and  surrounding  country  were  well-nigh  devas- 
tated. The  water  stood  high  in  the  court  of  the 
monastery,  and  in  the  church  ;  but  though  the 
waters  raged  and  swelled,  God  was  in  the  midst 
of  her,  and  she  was  not  removed. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  St.  Augustine's,  in 
common  with  other  religious  houses,  was  materially 
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affected  by  the  statute  of  mortmain ;  and  from  that 
time  forward  the  annexation  of  benefices  to  monas- 
teries, which  had  already  begun,  grew  much  more 
frequent  than  before,  as  a  compensation  to  them 
for  the  losses  they  sustained  by  the  failure  of  other 
sources  of  income.  The  impropriation  of  livings  to 
religious  houses  is  said  to  have  arisen  in  a  desire 
to  obviate  the  risk  of  disagreements  between  the 
clergymen  of  churches  built  upon  abbey  lands  and 
the  monks  to  whom  the  lands  belonged.  But,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  benefices  were  annexed  to  monasteries 
simply  as  endowments.  The  effect  of  such  vast 
acquisitions  of  territory  and  revenue  could  not  but 
have  been  injurious  to  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
monastic  institutions,  even  if  not  at  variance  with 
their  original  idea.  Wealth  can  hardly  pass  through 
the  hands  without  leaving  some  traces  of  defilement 
behind  it :  the  love  of  influence  which  riches  foster, 
even  where  men  account  themselves  not  as  owners, 
but  as  mere  trustees  of  worldly  goods ;  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  almost  creative  power  which  they 
suggest,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, has  shipwrecked  many  a  soul  which  was 
comparatively  safe  against  the  more  vulgar  forms 
of  covetousness,  the  desire  of  ostentation,  or  the 
appetite  for  mere  hoarding.  It  is  true  that  monastic 
bodies  did  not  seek  the  wealth  which  they  received; 
and  true,  also,  that  in  no  other  quarter  could  large 
accumulations  of  property  have  centred  with  so 
much  advantage  to  the  world  at  large ;  for  monks 
were  proverbially  the  most  considerate  of  land- 
lords, the  most  open-hearted  and  open-handed 
of  hosts,  and  the  most  liberal  of  benefactors  to  the 
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poor.  Yet  that,  as  far  as  the  internal  strictness  of 
monastic  institutions  is  concerned,  they  degene- 
rated from  their  first  purity,  in  proportion  as  they 
came  to  enjoy  "  great  possessions,"  seems  also  un- 
deniable, and  what  no  Catholic  need  shrink  from 
denying.  If  it  deduct  nothing  from  the  perfection 
of  the  Church  itself,  that  it  is  like  the  net  which 
encloses  many  kinds  of  fishes,  so  does  it  prove 
nothing  against  the  perfection  of  the  monastic 
theory,  that  even  those  heavenly  safeguards  against 
the  spirit  of  the  world  which  it  provides  should 
themselves  have  proved  at  times  insufficient  against 
the  power  of  extraordinary  temptations. 

Even  that  infidel  writer,  who,  to  our  shame,  has 
long  been  suffered  to  guide  the  youth  of  this  country 
in  forming  their  views  of  English  history,  even 
Hume  himself  considers  it  "  safest "  to  confine 
charges  against  the  ancient  monastic  bodies  of 
England  to  the  points  of  '*  idleness,"  "  ignorance," 
''superstition,"  and  the  like,  as  distinct  from  any 
more  glaring  crimes ;  and  has  no  hesitation  in 
allowing  that  the  suspicion  of  flagrant  irregularities 
was  propagated  upon  the  slenderest  evidence,  in 
order  to  give  some  colour  to  the  attack  which  was 
in  contemplation.  We  might,  of  course,  go  far 
beyond  the  view  of  the  case  with  which  this  his- 
torian permits  us  to  close,  and  grant  the  justice  of 
many,  or  even  all  of  the  worst  allegations  which 
were  made  against  particular  monasteries,  without 
so  much  as  advancing  one  single  step  towards  justi- 
fying the  measures  which  were  actually  directed 
against  them.  For,  first :  Ecclesiastical  reforms  do 
not  properly  come  within  the  province  of  kings  and 
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parliaments.  We  cheerfully  render  to  Caesar  his 
own,  but  we  claim  of  him  in  return  not  to  meddle 
with  the  things  of  God.  Secondly  :  No  extent  of 
corruption  in  the  bodies  could  have  warranted  the 
means  actually  taken  to  cure  it.  We  must  not  do 
evil  that  good  may  come.  Thirdly  :  The  utmost 
stretch  of  charity  will  not  allow  the  hope  that 
Henry  was  actuated  in  his  proceedings  by  any 
honest  desire  of  correcting  abuses.  But  we  are 
spared  from  the  necessity  of  concessions,  even  for 
argument's  sake,  which  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic 
Faith  themselves  do  not  demand  of  us. 

And  yet  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  look  into  the 
records  of  the  particular  monastery  which  has  led 
to   these   remarks,   St.  Augustine's  at   Canterbury, 
without  finding  reason  to  suspect  the  absence,  as 
time  went  on,  of  that  high  and  heavenly  temper  to 
which  such  bodies  are  designed  to  bear  witness, 
and  to  which,  with  whatever  drawbacks  of  earth, 
their  witness  has  been  on  the  whole  so  full  and 
conspicuous.    Fierce  contests  for  prerogative,  jealous 
resistance  of  encroachments,  the  sort  of  esprit  de 
corps,  which,  without  the  greatest  watchfulness,  even 
religious  bodies  are  in  continual  danger  of  substi- 
tuting for  any  higher  bond  of  union,  and  motive  to 
zeal,  with  all  its  attendant  liabilities  to  haughtiness, 
ambition,  and  uncharitableness— such,  judging  from 
Thorn's  annals  of  his  own  monastery,  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  temptation  to  which  these  societies 
were  peculiarly  liable  from  the  time  when  the  riches 
of  the  world  began  to  flow  into  their  treasury.   One 
cannot  but  fear,  for  instance,  that  the  feelings  with 
which  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine's,  in  Thorn's  day 
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at  least,  regarded  their  brethren  of  Christ  Church, 
was    rather    that   which   we    may   conceive    some 
powerful   college   harbouring   towards  its  rival  in 
the  same  university,  than  that  of  one  member  of 
Christ's  body  towards  one  of  its  fellow-members. 
There  is  ever  a  risk  lest  minor  spheres  of  attachment 
should  become  ultimate  centres  of  those  affections 
which  they  are  providentially  intended  not  to  ab- 
sorb, but  to  elicit.     Such  is  the  peril  against  which, 
so  far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion,  the  brethren  of 
St.  Augustine's  seem  to  have  been  exposed.    We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  harsh  and 
even  bitter  terms  in  which  Thorn  speaks  of  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc.     It  must  also  be  mentioned,  with 
sorrow,  that  in  one  place  the  same  chronicler  seems 
to   give   in,   almost   exultingly,    to    current    stories 
against  the  brethren  of  Christ  Church,  as  though 
his  own  monastery  could  gain  credit  by  its  sister's 
disgrace.     And  yet  all   reports  seem  to  agree  in 
giving  Christ  Church  a  high  character  among  the 
religious  establishments  of  England.     To  go  to  a 
different   point,   there   is   certainly  something  un- 
satisfactory in   the   accounts   of  those   sumptuous 
entertainments  which  monastic  bodies  were  in  the 
practice  of  giving,  under  the  plea,  and  no  doubt  in 
the  spirit,  of  hospitality,  to  the  great  men  of  the 
time.     The  enthronisation  of  an  archbishop  was  a 
more  legitimate  occasion  of  such  splendid  festivities 
than  seems  always  to  have  existed  ;  yet  one  cannot 
but  feel  that  St.  Augustine  and  his  monks  would 
have  been  somewhat  startled  by  the  bills  of  fare  in 
which  later  abbots  appear  to  have  seen  nothing  but 
the  natural  result  of  a  compliance  with  St.  Paul's 
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injunction  to  hospitality.     Several  of  these  docu- 
ments will  be  found  in   Mr.  Somner's  History  of 
Canterbury ;  and  they  indicate,  no  doubt,  a  con- 
ception of  hospitality,  which  none  can  deny  to  be 
magnificent,  but  which  belongs  rather  to  this  world 
than  to  the  angelic  life  of  the  cloister.    No  common 
man  must  he  have  been  who,  after  one  of  these 
sumptuous  banquets,  could  settle  down  at  once  to 
his  pallet  of  straw,  or  his  simple  meal  of  fish  and 
eggs  ;  or  who,  while  the  prospect  of  such  excite- 
ments was  imminent,  or  their  memory  fresh,  could 
pursue  his  meditations  with  the  requisite  freedom 
from  disturbance.     It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  turn 
from  these  occasional,  and,  as  we  may  suppose, 
rare  infringements  of  the  usual  simplicity  of  mon- 
astic life,  to  the  description  of  its  ordinary  routine, 
as  practised  in  England  according  to  the  Benedic- 
tine rule.     Thus  we  read,  for  instance,  that  "  Every 
monk  had  his  own   cell   to   himself;    a   place   of 
repose,  where  he  might  sleep  undisturbed,  or  give 
himself  freely  to   prayer   and    spiritual   exercises, 
without  any  kind  of  molestation  from  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  brethren.  .  .  .  They  had  a  mat  and  a 
hard  pillow  to  He  down  upon,  and  a  blanket  or  rug 
to  keep  them  warm.     They  slept  in  their  clothes, 
girt  with  girdles,  and  thereby  were  always  ready  to 
attend  their  night  devotions  at  the  canonical  hours. 
In  the  dormitory  a  perpetual  silence  was  enjoined." 
However,  that,  despite  these  goodly  provisions,  the 
spirit   of   Dunstan,   Anselm,   and    Becket  was    no 
longer  alive  in  the  monasteries  of  England,  at  least 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  but  too  apparent  from 
the  history  of  their  dissolution.     Among  the  heart- 
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sickening  details  of  that  monstrous  sacrilege,  there 
is  nothing  sadder  to  contemplate  than  the  criminal 
facility  with  which,  almost  without  exception,  the 
monastic  bodies  suffered  themselves  to  be  threa- 
tened, or  bribed,  into  the  surrender  of  an  heritage, 
compared  with  which,  their  lives  or  their  liberties 
should  have  seemed  but  as  dust  in  the  balance. 
Thus,  every  officer  of  St.  Augustine's,  from  the 
abbot  downw^ards,  put  his  hand  to  a  paper,  by 
which  the  goods  of  the  house,  including  all  the 
sacred  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  church,  were 
made  over  unreservedly  and  unconditionally  into 
the  king's  hands.  The  reader  who  desires  further 
satisfaction  on  this  painful  subject  will  find  in  Dug- 
dale  two  inventories  ;  one,  of  the  church  plate  and 
ornaments,  the  other,  of  the  vestments,  all  of  which 
were  forthwith  transferred  into  the  king's  treasury. 
The  vestments  were  pronounced  "  unfit  for  his 
Majesty's  use ; "  not  so,  alas !  the  church  plate. 
And  thus  the  "  monstrances "  and  chalices  from 
which  the  highest  mysteries  had  been  for  ages 
presented  to  adoring  eyes,  or  dispensed  to  faithful 
souls,  were  snatched  from  the  very  altars  by  profane 
hands,  to  promote  the  purposes  of  avarice,  if  not 
even  to  serve  the  uses  of  luxury.  Among  the  valu- 
ables which  are  comprised  in  these  catalogues,  were 
gilt  statues  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Ethelbert. 

St.  Augustine's  monastery  soon  fell  into  ruins, 
and  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  was  let  out  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Even  in  days  of  which  rever- 
ence for  sacred  things  and  places  w^as  so  charac- 
teristic as  those  of  Charles  I.  the  profanation  of  this 
hallowed  spot  seems  to  have  attracted  no  public 
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notice  ;  much  less,  of  course,  in  the  ages  following. 
In  what  way  the  ground  and  buildings  which  still 
remain  upon  it  (all  of  them,  it  is  believed,  of  com- 
paratively modern  date)  are  now  portioned  out,  and 
for  what  purposes  they  are  employed,  the  reader  is 
probably  aware,  or  may  at  least  easily  inform  him- 
self. There  is  no  need  to  put  the  melancholy  fact 
on  record;  more  especially  since  the  days  seem 
happily  coming  round  when  the  voice  of  Catholic 
England  will  cry  out  not  merely  for  the  protection 
of  such  holy  enclosures  from  abuse,  but  for  their 
restoration  to  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
anciently  set  apart.  But  it  is  time  to  resume  the 
thread  of  our  narrative. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

MISSION   OK  ST.   MELLITUS   AND   HIS   COMPANIONS 

The  chronology  of  the  epoch  to  which  these  pages 
relate  is  not  a  little  perplexed  ;  but  the  following 
arrangement  of  events  according  to  dates,  which  is 
taken  from  Alford,  will,  perhaps,  be  found   suffi- 
ciently exact  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  sketch. 
St.  Augustine  and  his  brethren  arrived  in  England 
m  the  spring  of  596,  in  the  midst  of  the  Paschal 
Alleluias.    King  Ethelbert  and  others  were  admitted 
into  the  Church  by  baptism  at  Pentecost  of  the 
same  year ;  soon  after  which  St.  Augustine  repaired 
to  Aries  for  consecration,  which  he  received  on 
November  17.     He  returned  to  England  in  598  at 
the  Christmas  of   which  year,  or  rather  early  in 
the  January  of  599,  took  place  the  baptism  of  the 
10,000  converts,  mentioned  in  St.  Gregory's  letter 
to  Eulogius.1     In  the  same  year,  599,  St.  Augus- 
tine   despatched    messengers  to   Rome,   the  very 
messengers,   probably,    from    whom    St.   Gregory 
derived  his  information  on  the  prosperous  state 
of  the  English  mission.2    These  were  Laurence,  a 

'  Vid.  p  293.  This  letter  was  written  in  the  summer  of  cqq  and 
speaks  of  the  baptism  of  the  lo.ooo  converts,  as  having  taken  place  at 
Christmas  of  the  current  (first)  year  of  the  Indiction,  which  began  in 
September  598.  ^ 

J*  St.   Bede,  however,  says  that  the  messengers  were  sent  imme- 
diately (contmuo)  on  St.   Augustine's  return  from   Aries ;   but   this 
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presbyter,  and  St.  Augustine's  successor  in  the  See 
of  Canterbury ;  and  Peter,  a  monk,  afterwards  the 
first  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's  monastery.  The 
objects  of  this  embassy  were,  among  others,  first, 
to  report  the  progress  of  the  mission,  secondly,  to 
ask  for  additional  missionaries,  and,  thirdly,  to  ob- 
tam  the  judgment  of  the  Apostolic  See  upon  certain 
difficult  questions  to  which  the  anomalous  circum- 
stances of  the  Church  in  England  had  given,  or 
were  likely  to  give,  occasion.  These  questions, 
wath  their  several  answers,  shall  form  the  subject 
of  the  next  chapter. 

The  delegates  continued  two  full  years  at  Rome  ; 
and  at  length,  in  601,  came  back  to  England  with  a 
reinforcement  of  twelve  missionaries,  the  chief  of 
whom  were  Mellitus,  Justus,  Paulinus,  and  Ruf- 
finianus.  Of  these,  the  former  three  were  after- 
wards raised  to  the  Episcopate,  and  attained  the 
glories  of  sanctity.  St.  Mellitus  was  the  first  Bishop 
of  London,  St.  Justus  the  first  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  St.  Paulinus  the  first  Archbishop  of  York.  Of 
the  fourth,  Ruffinianus,  we  know  only  that  he 
was  one  of  the  earlier  among  the  abbots  of  St. 
Augustine's. 

The  new  missionaries  were  charged,  like  their 
predecessors,  with  letters  commendatory  to  the 
prelates  and  sovereign  princes  of  that  portion  of 
France  through  which  they  were  to  pass.    To  each 

perhaps,  refers  to  the  intention  of  sending  them,  or  the  preparation  for 
their  journey.  They  certainly  did  not  return  to  England  till  6oi  and 
It  does  not  appear  why  they  should  have  remained  at  Rome  three 
years,  or  even  more,  if  we  follow  those  who  consider  that  the  baptism 
of  the  10,000  took  place  in  597,  and  that  St.  Augustine  had  then  re- 
turned  from  Aries. 
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of  the  Bishops  of  Toulon,  Marseilles,  Chalons, 
Metz,  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Angers,  St.  Gregory  wrote 
as  follows  ; 

Gregory  to  Mennas  of  Toulon y  Serenus  of  Marseilles ^ 
Lupus  of  ChdlonSy  Aigiilphus  of  Metz,  Simplicius  of 
Paris,  Melantius  of  Rouen,  and  Licinius^  Bishops 
of  the  Franks,     A  copy  to  each. 

"  Although  the  charge  of  your  office  is  a  warn- 
ing to  your  Fraternity  that  you  ought  with  all  your 
power  to  give  your  assistance  to  religious  men, 
particularly  where  they  are  labouring  in  the  cause 
of  souls  ;  yet  it  is  not  useless  for  your  anxiety  to  be 
urged  by  the  address  of  our  letters ;  for  as  a  fire  is 
increased  by  the  wind,  so  the  zeal  of  an  honest 
mind  is  promoted  by  exhortation.  Since,  then,  by 
the  grace  of  our  Redeemer,  so  great  a  multitude 
of  the  English  nation  is  converted  to  the  Christian 
Faith,  that  our  most  reverend  common  brother  and 
fellow-bishop,  Augustine,  declares  that  those  who 
are  with  him  cannot  sufficiently  carry  out  this  work 
in  every  different  place,  we  have  provided  for  send- 
ing to  him  some  monks  with  our  much-beloved  and 
common  sons,  Laurence,  the  Presbyter,  and  Melli- 
tus,  Abbot.  And,  therefore,  I  beg  your  Fraternity 
to  show  them  such  love  as  is  becoming,  and  readily 
to  aid  them  wherever  it  may  be  necessary ;  that  so 
by  your  assistance  they  may  have  no  reason  for 
delay,  and  may  receive  joy  and  refreshment  by 
means  of  the  comfort  which  you  will  give  them, 
and   that    you    by   showing  them    kindness,   may 

*  The  see  of  Licinius  was  Angers. 
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render  yourselves  partners  in  the  cause,  for  which 
they  are  engaged."  ^ 

With  this  was  joined  a  letter  to  Clotaire,  who 
reigned  over  the  provinces  of  Austrasia,  Neustria, 
and  Burgundy. 

Gregory  to  Clotaire,  King  of  the  Franks^ 

"  Amidst  the  many  cares  and  anxieties  which  you 
undergo  in  governing  the  nations  which  are  subject 
to  you,  that  you  should  aid  those  who  are  labour- 
ing in  the  cause  of  God,  is  a  subject  of  singular 
praise,  and  will  bring  upon  you  a  high  reward. 
And  since  by  your  previous  good  acts  you  have 
proved  yourself  such  that  we  may  presume  still 
better  things  of  you,  we  are  most  gladly  urged  to 
beg  of  you  what  will  redound  to  your  recompense. 
Some  of  those  who  went  with  our  most  reverend 
brother  and  fellow-bishop,  Augustine,  to  the  English 
nation,  told  us  on  their  return,  with  what  charity 
your  Excellence  had  refreshed  our  said  brother 
during  his  stay  with  you,  and  how  you  had  suc- 
coured and  assisted  him  on  his  way.  But  since 
their  works  are  ever  pleasing  to  our  God,  who  do 

»  St.  Greg.  Ep.  xi.  58.  r  r^^      - 

2  Clotaire,  the  younger,  was  son  of  Chilperic,  grandson  of  Clotaire 
the  elder,  and  great-grandson  of  Clovis.  He  became  king  at  four  years 
of  age,  on  the  murder  of  his  father.  He  was  first  cousin  of  Childebert, 
son  and  successor  of  Sigebert,  and  by  him  and  his  sons  Theodoric  and 
Theodebert  (of  whom  before)  was  attacked,  defeated,  and  stripped  of 
a  great  part  of  his  dominions  ;  so  that  for  a  long  time  he  reigned  in  a 
part  of  Neustria  alone.  But  after  the  death  of  Theodoric  and  Theode- 
bert and  their  grandmother,  Brunehault,  he  gained  a  great  victory  over 
their  sons  and  became  monarch  of  the  three  provinces  of  Austrasia, 
Neustria,  and  Burgundy. 
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not  turn  back  from  the  good  which  they  have 
begun,  we  greet  you  with  our  fatherly  affection, 
and  beg  of  you  to  consider  the  Monks,  the  bearers 
of  these  presents,  whom  we  have  sent  to  our 
before-mentioned  brother,  together  with  our  well- 
beloved  sons,  Laurence,  Presbyter,  and  Mellitus, 
Abbot,  as  especially  commended  to  you.  And 
whatever  kindness  you  showed  before  to  him, 
bestow  more  abundantly  upon  them  also,  and  thus 
increase  the  amount  of  your  praise ;  that  so, 
whilst  by  the  help  of  your  assistance  they  accom- 
plish the  journey  upon  which  they  have  entered. 
Almighty  God  may  recompense  you  for  your  good 
deeds,  being  your  Guardian  in  prosperity  and  your 
Help  under  adversity."  ^ 

St.  Gregory  wrote  also  to  Brunehault,  the  queen- 
regent,  thanking  her  for  her  hospitable  reception 
of  St.  Augustine  on  his  passage  through  France 
four  years  before,  and  craving  the  like  protection 
in  behalf  of  the  new  missionaries. 

Gregory  to  Brtmehault,  Queen  of  the  Franks. 

"We  render  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  who, 
amongst  other  gifts  of  His  loving-kindness  which 
He  has  bestowed  upon  your  Excellence,  has  so 
filled  you  with  love  for  the  Christian  religion,  that 
whatever  you  know  tends  to  the  good  of  souls  and 
propagation  of  the  Faith,  you  cease  not  to  labour 
therein  with  devout  and  pious  zeal.  But  with  what 
kindness  and  aid  your  Excellence  assisted  our  most 

^  St.  Greg,  Ep.  xi.  6i, 
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reverend  brother  and  fellow-bishop,  Augustine,  on 
his  way  to  the  English  nation,  report  was  not  silent, 
and  afterwards  some  monks  on  their  return  from 
him  to  us,  related  the  matter  in  detail.    This  Chris- 
tian conduct  of  yours  may  be  a  subject  of  wonder 
to  others,  who  are,  as  yet,  less  familiarly  acquainted 
with  your  good  deeds ;  but  to  us,  who  are  already 
familiar  with  them  by  experience,  they  are  not  so 
much  a  subject  of  wonder  as  of  joy,  because,  here- 
by, in  all  that  you  bestow  on   others  you  assist 
yourself.    What  great  miracles  then  our  Redeemer 
has  wrought  in  the  conversion  of  the  above-men- 
tioned  nation,  is   already   known  to  your   Excel- 
lence.*     And  this  ought  to  be  a  subject  of  great 
joy  to   you,   since  the   comfort  which  you   have 
afforded  claims  for  you  a  share  in  the  event,  inas- 
much as  it  was  by  your  assistance,  after  God,  that 
the  word  of  preaching  was  then  made  known.     For 
whoever  assists  another's  good  work,  nuikes  it  his 
own.     But  that  the  fruit  of  your  revs-ard  may  be 
more  and  more  abundant,  we  beg  oC  you  kindly  to 
extend  the  aid  of  your  countenance  to  the  monks, 
the  bearers  of  these  presents,  wliom  wc  have  sent 
with  our  well-bclovcd  sons,  Laurence,  the  Presby- 
ter, and  Mellitus.  Abbot,  to  our  before-mentioned 
most  reverend  brother  and  fellow-bishop  (since  he 
tells  us  that  those  who  arc  with  him  cannot  suffi- 
ciently assist  him),  an<l  that  you  would  deign  to  aid 
them  in  everything  :  that  so.  whilst  the  good  begin- 
nings  of   your    Excellence  are  followed  by  still 
better,  and  they  arc  prevented  meeting  with  any 

1  St.  Atguitioe  i^y  bavc  brought  the  lidla^  Jo  QiK^n  BninchauU, 
at  Chlioos  on  hi*  ^VS  «•>  Ailcs  for  hi>  conj«a«1u>o. 

VOL.  III.  ^ 
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delay  or  difficulty,  you  may  move  the  mercy  of  our 
God  towards  yourself  and  your  grandsons,  who 
are  so  dear  to  us,  in  proportion  as  you  show^  your- 
self merciful  for  the  love  of  Him  in  cases  of  this 
kind."  1 

With  these  letters  were  included  others,  to  Desi- 
derius,  Virgilius,  -^therius,  and  Arigius,  bishops, 
respectively  of  Vienne,  Aries,  Lyons,  and  Gap  in 
Dauphiny.  The  Pope  wrote  also  to  the  two  young 
sovereign  princes,  Theodoric  and  Theodebert,  in 
nearly  the  same  terms  as  to  their  grandmother, 
queen  Brunehault. 

No  particulars  of  the  journey  have  come  down 
to  us ;  it  lay  through  the  same  line  of  country 
which,  four  years  before,  had  been  illustrated  by 
the  progress  of  St.  Augustine  himself,  and  the  sees 
were,  generally,  filled  by  the  same  occupants  as  on 
the  previous  occasion.  Laurence  and  Peter,  too, 
who  were  of  the  party,  had  been  in  the  number  of 
St.  Augustine's  companions.  How  many  thoughts 
of  sweet  remembrance,  how  many  topics  of  edifying 
speech  must  the  adrnonitus  locorum  have  awakened  ! 
"  Here  we  prayed  for  England  ;  here  we  almost 
fainted  on  our  way  ;  here  our  venerable  father 
cheered  our  drooping  spirits  by  this  exhortation  ; 
here  he  struck  awe  among  the  beholders  by  that 
miracle."  What  pleasant  recognitions,  too,  and 
mutual  good  offices,  and  interchanges  of  congra- 
tulation between  the  hospitable  prelates  and  the 
representatives  of  the  original  mission  !  what  ques- 
tions about  England,  heathen  and  Christian,  what 

*  St.  Greg.  Ep.  xi.  62. 
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rejoicing  in  its  blessedness,  what  anticipation  of  its 

prospects  ! 

By  the  hands  of  the  new  missionaries,  the  holy 
father  sent  all  things  necessary  for  the  more  solemn 
and  edifying  celebration  of  divine  worship  ;  such 
as,  "  sacred  vessels,  altar-plate  and  altar-coverings, 
ornaments  for  the  Church,  priestly  and  other  cleri- 
cal vestments,  many  relics  of  apostles  and  martyrs  " 
(among  which  are  believed  to  have  been  some  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  tutelaries  of  the  new 
metropolitan  Church),  "  and  a  quantity  of  books."  ^ 

When  Christianity  was  first  introduced,  it  made 
its  way  without  the  advantage  of  those  exterior 
embellishments  which  came  with  its  advance.  It 
*' travelled  in  the  greatness"  of  its  '*own  strength." 
First,  i»  vanquished  the  world,  in  part,  with  wea- 
pons of  its  own  celestial  temper ;  next,  it  spoiled 
the  vanquished  of  their  arms,  theirs  by  long  pO$e»- 
sion  indeed,  yet  not  of  inherent  right ;  and  thu-S 
having  "made  the  creature  its  weapon/'  it  pro- 
ceeded on  its  nvircli  of  conquest.  Was  it  not 
indeed  thu*  ?  Noble  architecture,  impressive  pic- 
tures, tlirilling  music,  glorious  ceremonial ;  these 
were  of  later  growth  and  ksi>  native  origin.  The 
earliest  Christian  Church  \\-as  an  attic,  the  first 
baptisteries  wayside  pools,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Silvanus 
sang  their  nocturns  in  a  dungeon.  And  yet,  withal, 
"mightily  grew  the  word  of  God.  and  prevailed," 
till  at  length  the  Church  awoke,  like  her  I^rd 
before  her,  from  \\\t  tomb,  and  put  on  her  strength, 
yea,  "  put  on  her  beautiful  garments."    The  order 

>  St.  Be^.  H.  K.  i.  29. 
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of  her  triumphs  was  the  same  here  in  England  as 
in  the  world  at  large.     She  won  her  way  by  miracle, 
and  kept  her  ground  through  sanctity,  the  outward 
and  inward  tokens  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Not  until 
her  foundations  were  laid  deep  and  broad,  did  the 
great   Master   Builder   see   fit   to   rear   the   august 
superstructure   and   elaborate   the   curious   details. 
Not  less  acceptable  was  the  offering  of  the  Ador- 
able Sacrifice  in  St.  Martin's  or  St.  Pancras,  though 
there  were,  as  yet,  no  long-drawn  aisles  to  give 
scope  for  stately  processions,  nor  spacious  courts 
to  receive  and  circulate  the  undulations   of   holy 
psalmody— than,  at  a   later  time,  when  a  Becket 
sang  Mass,  with  all  the  means  and  appliances  of 
solemn  worship,  in  Lanfranc's  goodly  pile.     Not, 
of  course,  that  the  infant  Church  of  Saxon  England 
was  ever,  even  in  its  rudest  state,  any  more  than 
the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  neglectful  of  those  ex- 
ternal proprieties  which  are  as  the  beaming  features 
of   the   Church's   inward   soul,    significant   of    her 
beauty,  and  radiant  with  love.     Liturgical  writers 
have  taught  that  the  majestic  forms  and  delicate 
proprieties  of  ceremonial  were  observed,  as  far  as 
circumstances  permitted,  even  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles ;  and  that  ere,  as  yet,  the  world  suffered 
the  Church  to  do  what  she  would  have  wished,  the 
Church  was  yet  fain,  with  loving  Magdalene,  to  do 
what  she  could.     And  the  solemn  processions,  the 
sacred  insignia,  the  intoned  litanies,  the  illuminated 
sanctuaries,  of  which  we  read  as  concomitant  with 
the  earliest  steps  of  the  Church  on  its  revival  in 
our    own   country,   are   indicative,   surely,   of   the 
like  pious  disposition.     Still  the  general  assertion 
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remains  untouched,  that  the  Church  gained  hearts 
and  consciences  on  her  side  before  she  disclosed 
herself    in    all   the    attributes   of    outward    pomp 
and  beauty  ;  and  this,  both  in  the  world  at  large, 
and  specially  in  England.     Let  not  such  lessons  be 
thrown  away  on  those  among  ourselves  to  whom 
may  seem  to  have  been  allotted  a  work  not  wholly 
dissimilar  from  that  of  our  first  missionaries.     Let 
us  not  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  by  studying  the 
forms  of  the  sanctuary  before  the  science  of  the 
Saints  ;  but  rather  let  us  understand  that  outward 
beauty  is  the  development  of  true  piety,   not  its 
compensation.     On  the  other  hand,  let  us  not  be 
led  by  any  fear  of  one  extreme,  to  even  so  much  as 
an  apparent  closing  with  its  opposite,  which,  if  men 
would  but  bear  in  mind  the  true  nature  and  right 
place  of  religious  ceremonial,  must  be  accounted 
hardly  a  less  pernicious  one.     That  innate  sense  of 
the  graceful  and  majestic,  for  why  is  it  implanted 
by  God,  but  that  it  may  exercise  itself  upon   His 
works,   whether   of   nature   or   of  grace?     Those 
precious  offerings  of   earth,  those   marvellous   in- 
genuities of  man,  shall  they  be  exhausted  on  this 
sorry  world,  to  perish  "  with  the  using,"  yea  (must 
it  not  be  said  ?),  and  too  often  "  with  the  users "  ? 
That  were  surely  to  feign,  with  heretics  of  old,  that 
creation  is  the  work  of  some  spirit  of  evil,  radically 
and  hopelessly  corrupt,  not  the  gift  of  our  gracious 
Lord,  which  He  made  "very  good,"  and  which  the 
Holy   Ghost   has   re-made,    in    His   Church,  more 
glorious  than  at  the  first,  even  filling  the  whole 
world  with  His  illustrious  and  Life-giving  Presence, 
and  so  "  making  new  the  face  of  the  earth." 
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CHAPTER  XV 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  St.  Augustine,  upon  his 
return  from  Aries,  was,  as  stated  in  the  former 
chapter,  to  obtain  from  Rome  a  series  of  authorita- 
tive  directions   for    the   ordering  of    the    English 

Church. 

A  modern  objector  has  ventured  upon  ascribing 

this  desire  to  a  discreditable  want  of  learning ;  yet, 

not  to  speak  of  St.  Gregory's  own  testimony  to  his 

high  qualifications  in  this  respect,^  nothing,  surely, 

could  be  more  natural  than  that  a  solitary  bishop, 

in  a  distant  land,  and  that  a  land  but  recently  in 

any  degree,  and  still  but  in  part,  reclaimed  from 

the   enormities  of   a  dark  and   cruel   superstition, 

should  seek  a  solution  of  the   many  eccesiastical 

problems  to  which  the  anomalies  of  the  case  would 

continually  give  rise  ;  and  should  apply  for  it  to  the 

quarter  to  which  all  the  feelings  of  duty  prompted 

him,  and  all  the  sanctions  of   precedent  required 

him,  to  look  up  with   reverence   and  submission. 

Some  of  the  following  inquiries  will   be   seen  to 

refer   directly   to   the    case   of    an   infant   Church, 

others   to    local    peculiarities    of    the    Church    in 

England,  and  all  of  them  to  bear  upon  subjects 

^  Vid.  infra,  p.  364. 
34a 
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„„e  or  IMS  incidenlal  .0  St.  Augustine's  peculiar 
■"Se^'firs.  Ques.,o„  submitted  by  *--  Ar* 

'X1S  uf  I'cMhro^erWs  o.  .he  <„.h,u, 

to  bishops  contained  in  the  EpisUe  oi 

Timothy     He  ^-^h-  -^^^^^^^^^  the 

^b^o^s  r;  d    gy'?.oui?Hve  together,  as  in  the 
bishops  ^"^^'^  S{  of  their  meals  at  the  same 

K  '^at/f "hi  P-op":;'^-  r= 

^tock      In  other  words,  they  were    w 

.ur  tn  the  rules  of  monastic  disciphne ;     m 
precisely  to  the  rules  Archbishop,  "  your 

which,'  says  St-  Gregory  to ^  .     .^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Fraternity  is  ^^Vc/s  ^fthe  Apostles  which  depict 
the  words  in  the  Acts  ot  ^n^  >.p  christians 

the   life   and  conversation  o     the  ^rs*^  ^^^^^^ 

"'^';  ''    fS  multitude   S'^them   that  believed 
society.        The  muim  ^^.^^^^  ^^^^ 

were  of  one  heart  and  ot  o  .  ^^ 

^"^  '^^f  was  hs'oln    but  the     hfd  all  things 
SSrn-     It  issoUmesasUed.  where,  in  later 


1  Cf.  also  S.  Greg.  Ep.  xi.  66. 
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times,  has  this  primitive  type  been  fulfilled  ?  And 
certain  separatists  have  tried,  with  more  zeal 
than  knowledge,  to  restore  the  life  of  the  earliest 
Christians  by  abrupt,  violent,  and,  therefore,  un- 
lawful methods.  But,  in  truth,  the  question  of  the 
one  class  has  been  practically  answered,  and  the 
attempts  of  the  other  anticipated  and  superseded, 
by  an  institution  which  has  subsisted  in  regular 
form  throughout  all  ages  of  the  Church. 

To  return  to  St.  Gregory's  Reply.  With  respect 
to  the  distribution  of  offerings,  he  writes  :  "  It  is 
the  practice  of  the  Apostolic  See  to  deliver  instruc- 
tions to  bishops  at  their  consecration,  to  the  effect, 
that  every  payment  which  accrues  is  to  be  divided 
into  four  portions;  one,  for  the  bishop  and  his 
household,  towards  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
hospitality  and  reception  ;  one  for  the  clergy  ;  the 
third  for  the  poor  ;  the  fourth  for  the  repair  of  the 

fabrics."  ^ 

As  to  such  ''  clerks,  not  being  in  holy  orders,  as 
had  not  the  gift  of  continence,''-  the  Pope  de- 
termines that  ^'they  should  be  allowed  to  marry, 
and  receive  their  stipend  at  their  own  houses." 
For  ''  of  the  primitive  Christians,"  he  adds,  ''  it  is 
recorded,  that  '  distribution  was  made  unto  every 
man  according  as  he  had  need.'" ''    With  respect  to 

1  Vide  other  instances  in  which  this  quadripartite  division  is  en- 
joined in  St.  Gregory's  Epistles,  viz,  lib.  iv.  ep.  li,  lib.  v.  ep.  44,  lib. 

viii.  ep.  7,  lib.  xiii.  cp.  44.  •    r  u 

-  In  the  Benedictine  edition  of  St.  Gregory's  works,  this  forms  the 

answer  to  a  separate  Question,  the  second  in  order,  viz.,  "An  clerici 

continere  non  valentes,  possint  contraherc,  et,  si  contraxerint,  an  de- 

beant  ad  seculum  redire  ?  " 
^  Acts  iv.  35. 
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fheir  stipend,  he  recommends  "  care  and  circum- 
spect.0  /  and  that  they  should  be  "bound  by 
ecderstical  rule  to  observe  a  strict  conversation, 
and  pay  attention  to  divine  psalmody  keepmg  the.r 
hearHnd  tongues  and  bodies,  by  God's  help,  clear 

of  all  irregularity."  ^  .,       ,  ^ 

To  those  who  were  to  live  in  community  he 
iules  itless  needful  to  speak  of  "  equitable  distn- 
lutSn  and  the  duties  of  hospitality  and  mercy, 
seeng  it  is  plain,  that  all  superfluity  is  to  be  ex- 
pendfd  in  the  service  of  religion  and  godliness 
according  to  our  Lord's  precept,  'Give  alms  of 
S  2gs  as  ye  have,  and,  behold,  all  things  are 

'^"S  oi-.^s  it  is  in  some  cop.es  theThi^d 
Question    bore   upon   the   ritual   of   religion.     St. 
Justine  during  L  stay  in  F-ce  ^ad  the  Xor. 
tunitv  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Gallican 
Si,  which  differed  from  the  Roman  in  sev    al 
respects.    It  had  been  set  in  order  by  St  Hilary, 
bXp  of  Poictiers,  in  the  fourth,  and  Sidonius 
Bishop  of  Auvergne,  and  Musa^us,  in  the  fifth  cen 
turies  and  continued  distinct  from  the  Roman  till 
the  t  me  of  Charlemagne.^    St.  Augustine  was  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  of  this  discrepancy  of  nte  m 

veiy  early  times.     (Vid.  a  f""  "»"•"'  '  p        g,.  l^o  (a.d. 

'^^'  '"i'^llil-iuL    me  of  St  Gregory  the  Great,  a.d.  590.  (Lib.  i  ep- 
not  included  tm  the  time  of  St.  uregry  ^^^  cierici,  r... 

^e^.cTX-'tfX'ow^^c'^./rnduding.pro^^^^^ 
Vid.  Ducange,  Glossar.  "  Clencus.      ^  ^^^^^ 

•i  St.  Luke  XI.  41- 
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nations  which  were  members  of  the  same  Church, 
and  submitted  his  difficulties  in  the  following 
words  : — 

"  Seeing  that  there  is  but  one  Faith,  why  do  the 
customs  of  Churches  vary,  so  that  one  Order  for  the 
Mass  prevails  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  another 
in  that  of  France  ?  "  ^ 

St.  Gregory's  reply  was  as  follows  : — 

**  Your  Fraternity  is  familiar  with  the  practice  of 
the  Roman  Church,  in  which,  as  you  well  know, 
you  were  brought  up.  But  if  you  have  found  what 
may  be  more  acceptable  to  Almighty  God,  whether 
ill  the  Romaiii  French^  or  any  other  Church,  1 
would  have  you  carefully  select  and  introduce,  as 
by  spcciaJ  appointment,  into  the  Enj^lisli  Church 
(which  is  ;i^  yet  but  young  in  the  Faith)  wliat  you 
have  tJni$  been  able  to  cull  from  many  Churche:^ 
Things  are  not  to  be  loved  for  the  places  where 
they  are  found,  but  mthcr  placeij  for  the  good 
things  which  they  possess.  Choose,  therefore,  from 
each  Churcl)  whatever  is  devout,  religious,  and 
right;  fonn  them  into  a  single  collection,  and  lodge 
them  in  the  minds  of  the  English,  for  the  use  of  the 
Church." 

It  does  not  ;ip|>ear  that  the  Archbishop  availed 
himself  of  this  permission.  The  original  .service- 
books  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  were,  probably, 
a  mere  transcript  of  the  Sacramentary  of  St.  Gre- 
gory, into  which  loc;il  variation.s  were  by  degrees 
introduced  under  the  sanction  of  the  bishops  of 
cettxiin  dioceses.  Hence  the  well-known  ''Uses^' 
of  York,  Sarum,  Hereford,  Bangor,  Lincohi,  Aber- 

'  Tlib  Is  the  letd&i^  uf  ihe  BcoedioliAe  editors. 
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deen,  &c.  After  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  Pon- 
tificate  of  Pius  V.,  an  uniform  rite  wa$  established 
in  the  Churches  of  the  Roman  obedience,  excepting 
such  as  could  plead  the  use  of  other  forms  of 
service  for  upwards  of  two  centuries.  England, 
had  it  come  under  the  operation  of  that  decree, 
would  have  formed  one  of  the  exceptions. 

St  Augustine's  next  question  was  as  follows  :— 
"  What  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  on  one  who 
commits  theft  in  a  Church  ? "  .      •  r 

St    Gregory,  in   reply,  advises   a   distinction    ol 
punishment  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
culprit.     In  the  case  of  wealthier  offenders,  he  pro- 
poses the  confiscation  of  goo<is  ;   the  poorer,  he 
would  have  punished  with  stripes,  more  or  fewer, 
;iccording   to  the  amount   of    guilt.     But  where 
severer  meiusurcs  are  adopted,  all,  he  says,  should 
be  done  in  charity,  nought  in  anger  ;  since  tt  is  Uie 
object  of  punishments  not  to  satisfy  the  vindictive 
feelings  of  the  injured  party,  but  to  correct  the 
ofifender,  and  anticipate  the  sufferings  of  another 
life.    **  For  we  ought,"  adds  the  holy  Pontiff.  "  to 
exercise  discipline  towards  the   faithful,  as  good 
father*  arc  wont  to  do  towards  their  children  after 
the  flesh,  whom  they  beat  for  their  faults,  and  yet 
design   to    appoint  their   heirs   at  the  very  time 
when  tliey  are  thus  painfully  chastising  them ;  thus 
reserving  their  goods  for  those  whom  they  seem  to 
be  chiding  in  anger.    Thi.^  charity,  then,  should  be 
ever  observed,  and  should  regulate  the  measure  of 
correction,  that  $0  the  mind  may  do  nothing  what- 
ever without  the  rule  of  reason.    You  shall  add, 
al$o,  how  tlicy  are  to  make  restoration  for  wliat 
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nations  which  were  members  of  the  same  Churchi 
and  submitted  his  difficulties  in  the  following 
words  : — 

"  Seeing  that  there  is  but  one  Faith,  why  do  the 
customs  of  Churches  vary,  so  that  one  Order  for  the 
Mass  prevails  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  another 
in  that  of  France  ?  "  ^ 

St.  Gregory's  reply  was  as  follows : — 

"  Your  Fniternity  is  familLir  with  the  practice  of 
the  Roman  Church,  in  which,  as  you  well  know, 
you  were  brought  up.  But  if  you  have  found  what 
may  be  more  acceptable  to  Almighty  God,  whether 
in  the  Roman,  French,  or  any  other  Church,  1 
would  have  you  carefully  select  and  introduce,  as 
by  special  api>ointment^  into  (he  Englisl)  Church 
(which  is  as  yet  biit  youn;;  in  the  Faith)  what  you 
have  thus  been  able  to  cull  from  many  Churches* 
Tilings  are  not  to  be  loved  for  the  places  where 
they  are  found,  but  rather  places  for  the  good 
things  which  they  possess.  Choose,  therefore,  from 
each  Church  whatever  is  devout,  religious,  and 
right;  form  them  into  a  single  collection,  and  lodge 
them  in  the  minds  of  the  English,  for  the  use  of  tlic 
Church." 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Archbishop  availed 
himself  of  this  permi&iion.  The  original  service- 
books  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  were,  probably, 
a  mere  transcript  of  the  Sacraracntary  of  St.  Gre- 
gory, into  which  local  variations  were  by  degrees 
introduced  under  the  sanction  of  the  bishops  of 
certain  dioceses.  Hence  the  well-known  "  Uses  " 
of  York,  Sarum,  Hereford,  Bangor,  Lincoln,  Al)er- 

>  Tto  is  the  rttOa^  of  the  BcncdkliM  •diBon. 
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decn^  &c-  After  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Pius  v.,  an  uniform  rite  was  established 
in  the  Churches  of  the  Roman  obedience^  excepting 
such  as  could  plead  the  use  of  other  forms  of 
service  ^or  upwards  of  two  centuries.  England, 
had  it  come  under  the  operation  of  that  decree, 
would  have  formed  one  of  the  exceptions. 

St.  Augustine's  next  question  was  as  follows: — 
"  What  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  on  one  who 
commits  theft  in  a  Church  ?" 

St.  Gregory,  in  reply,  advises  a  distinction   of 
punishment  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
culprit.     In  the  case  of  wealthier  offenders,  he  pro- 
poses the  confiscation  o^  goods  ;   the  poorer,  he 
would  have  punished  with  stripes,  more  or  fewer, 
according   to  the  amount    of    guilt.     But  where 
severer  measures  are  adopted,  all,  he  says,  should 
be  done  in  charity,  nought  in  anger  ;  since  it  is  the 
object  of  punishments  not  to  satisfy  the  vindictive 
feelings  of  the  injured  party,  but  to  correct  the 
offender,  and  anticipate  the  sufferings  of  another 
life.    **  For  we  ought,"  adds  the  holy  Pontiff,  "  to 
exercise  discipline  towards  the  faithful,  as  good 
fathers  arc  wont  to  do  towards  their  children  after 
the  flesh,  whom  they  beat  for  their  faults,  and  yet 
design   to    appoint  their   heirs  at  the  very  time 
when  they  are  thus  painfully  chastising  them  ;  thus 
K&crving  their  goods  for  those  whom  they  seem  to 
be  chiding  in  anger.    This  charity,  then,  sliould  be 
ever  observed,  and  should  regulate  the  measure  of 
correction,  that  so  the  mind  may  do  nothing  what- 
ever without  the  rule  of  reason.    You  shall  add, 
also,  how  they  arc  to  make  restoration  for  what 
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they  have  stolen  out  of  a  church  :  but  God  forbid 
that  the  Church  should  receive  with  increase  what 
she  appears  to  lose  of  earthly  possessions,  or  seek 
to  make  a  gain  of  the  things  of  vanity." 

The  next  questions  of  the  Archbishop  refer  to 
the  case  of  marriage  between  kindred  and  connec- 
tions. First,  as  to  the  marriage  of  two  brothers 
with  two  sisters  not  nearly  related  to  them. 

"  Against  this/'  answers  the  Pope,  "  there  is  no 
law  of  God,  and  we  allow  it  by  all  means." 

Secondly,  "Within  what  degree  of  affinity  may 
the  faithful  contract  marriages  with  relatives  ?  And 
may  marriages  be  lawfully  undertaken  with  a  step- 
mother, or  with  a  brother's  wife  ?  " 

Upon  the  former  point,  St.  Gregory  replies  with 
a  special  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
English  Church.  The  prohibition  anciently  ex- 
tended to  the  seventh  degree  of  relationship;  but  at 
the  Lateran  Council,  under  Pope  Innocent  III.,  it 
w^as  reduced  to  the  fourth.  In  consideration,  how- 
ever, of  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  suggested 
a  reason  for  the  utmost  indulgence  towards  Eng- 
land, St.  Gregory  so  far  relaxes  the  rule  as  to 
sanction  marriages  between  third  cousins.^  His 
answer  is  as  follows  : — 

"There  is  a  merely  political  enactment  of  the 
Roman  state,  which  allows  the  marriage  of  first 
cousins,  whether  the  son  and  daughter  of  brother 
and  sister,  or  of  two  own  brothers,  or  of  two  own 
sisters.  But  we  have  learned  by  experience,  that 
children  never  thrive  which  are  the  issue  of  such 

*  Quartd  prc^enie  conjuncti. 
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alliances ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  brother's  wife,  the 
Law  of  God  forbids  it.^     It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  faithful  should  not  be  allowed  to  marry  within 
the  third  or  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity  ;  within 
the  second,  as  I  have  said,  they  ought  by  all  means 
to  abstain.     But  to  marry  a  father's  second  wife  is 
a  great   crime ;    for  it  is  expressly  written  in  the 
Law,  *  Turpitudinem  patris  tui  non  discooperies.'  ^ 
But  'since  it  is  written,  '  they  shall  be  one  flesh,' » 
whoever  shall  presume  to  break  this  law  in  the  case 
of  a  father's  wife,  has,  in  fact,  broken  it  in  the  case 
of   a  father.      It  is  also  forbidden  that  a   person 
marry  a  brother's  wife,  since,  by  her  former  mar. 
riage,  she  had  become  one  flesh  with  his  brother. 
And  'in  this  cau^e  it  was  that  John  Baptist  was  be- 
headed, and   perfected  by  holy  martyrdom  ;   Cor. 
though  he  was  not  required  to  deny  Chnst,  yet  for 
confessing  Christ  was  he  slain.    For,  since  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  had  sjiid, '  I  am  the  Truth,'  and  it  was 
for  the  Truth  Ihat  St.  John  was  put  to  dealh,  he  did 
truly  shed  his  blood  for  Christ. 

"  Since,  however,  many  among  the  English  are 
reported  to  have  already  contracted  such  wicked 
marriages,  let  them  be  admonished,  on  coming  to 
the  Faith,  tu  keep  continence,  and  to  recognise  this 
as  a  grievoujj  sin.  Let  them  fear  the  terrible  judg- 
ment of  God,  lej^t,  for  their  carnal  atfection,  they 
incur  the  torments;  of  eternal  punushmcnt.  Tlicy 
are  not,  however,  on  this  account  to  be  deprived  of 
the  communion  of  our  lord's  sacred  liody  and 
Blood;    that  sins  committed    by   them,  through 


^  Lev.  xviii,  iC. 
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ignorance,  before  the  laver  of  Baptism,  may  not 
seem  to  be  visited  upon  them.  For,  at  such  times, 
some  things  Holy  Church  corrects  with  zeal,  some 
she  tolerates  in  gentleness,  some  she  winks  at  in 
tenderness,  and  so  bears  and  dissembles,  as  fre- 
quently by  this  means  to  check  the  evil  which  she 
opposes.  But  let  all  who  come  to  the  Faith  be 
admonished  not  to  venture  upon  committing  any 
such  sin.  And  should  any  (after  admonition)  be 
guilty  of  so  doing,  let  them  be  deprived  of  the  com- 
munion of  our  Lord's  Body  and  Blood ;  for,  as  in 
the  case  of  those  who  have  acted  through  igno- 
rance, the  fault  is  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of 
indulgence,  so  is  it  to  be  strongly  followed  up  with 
punishment  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  not  afraid 
to  sin  with  knowledge." 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  St.  Gregory's  per- 
mission of  marriages  between  third  cousins  were 
prospective  as  well  as  retrospective ;  possibly  it 
may  have  gone  merely  against  the  separation  of 
those  who,  being  thus  nearly  related,  were  united 
in  marriage  at  the  time  when  they  joined  the 
Church.  Even  this  amount  of  indulgence,  how- 
ever, gave  umbrage  in  some  parts  of  Christendom, 
as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Felix,  Bishop  of  Mes- 
sina, who,  upon  hearing  of  the  allowance  granted 
to  the  English  Church,  addressed  a  letter  of 
respectful  and  affectionate  expostulation  to  the 
Roman  Pontiff.  The  language,  indeed,  of  pro- 
found reverence  and  submission  with  which  the 
holy  Bishop  introduces  and  tempers  his  objections, 
is  a  token  no  less  of  the  deference  paid  in  early 
times  to  the  judgment  of  the  Apostolic  See,  than 
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of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  reigning  Pontiff 
was  held  by  the  contemporary  prelates  of  Christen- 
dom. The  letter  is  so  interesting,  indeed,  in  many 
points  of  view,  that  although  but  in  part  only 
applicable  to  the  immediate  subject,  it  has  been 
thought  well  to  give  it  almost  entire. 


Felix,  Bishop  of  Messina,  to  Gregory. 

"  To  the  most  blessed  and  honoured  Lord,  and 
holy  Father,  Gregory,  Pope,  Felix,  of  his  love  to- 
wards your  health  and  holiness,  sends  greeting. 

''The  laws  of  your  blessed  health  and  holiness 
are  manifest  before  God.    While  all  the  earth  is 
filled  with  your  apostolic  lessons  and  exhortations, 
and  diligent  culture  of  the  true  Faith,  the  orthodox 
Church   of   Christ  founded  by  institution   of   the 
Apostles,   and   most   firmly   strengthened    by   our 
fathers  in  the  Faith,  is  built  up  by  the  instructions 
of  your  divine  eloquence,  and  the  power  of  your 
hortatory  admonitions.     To  which  Church  all  the 
blessed  Apostles,  endued  with  an  equal   share  of 
honour  and  authority,  converted  the  multitude  of 
the  people,  bringing  them  over,  piously  and  holily, 
from  darkness  to  light,  from  depths  of  ignorance 
to  the  true  Faith,  from  death  to  life,  even  those 
whom  Divine  grace  foreknew  and  predestinated, 
by  means  of  their  wholesome  precepts  and  admoni- 
tions.   The  glorious  merits  of  which  holy  Apostles 
are    followed  by  your    Paternity,  who,   perfectly 
treading   in   the   steps  of   their   examples,   adorns 
the  Church  of  God  by  the  integrity  of  your  life 
and  holiness  of  yowr  deeds,  and,  in  the  full  vigour 
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of  sound  faith  and  Christian  conversation,  with 
pontifical  zeal,  unceasingly  labours  to  perform  and 
carry  out  those  precepts,  well-pleasing  to  God, 
which  in  teaching  you  inculcate ;  thus  truly  ob- 
serving the  rule  of  the  Divine  law,  which  says,  in 
the  words  of  the  Apostle,  '  Not  the  hearers  of  the 
law  are  just  before  God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law 
shall  be  justified/  ^ 

"  In  the  midst  of  such  reflections,  news  was 
brought  us  by  persons  from  Rome,  that  you  had 
written  to  Augustine,  our  comrade,  afterwards,  by 
commission  of  your  venerable  Holiness,  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  the  English  nation,  and  directed 
thither,  and  through  him  to  the  English  (whop  wc 
arc  informed,  have  been  by  you  converted  to  the 
Faith),  forlwdding  the  ^paration  of  married  persons 
related  to  one  another  in  the  fourth  degree  of  affinity. 
In  the  parts  where  1  was  for  a  long  time  brought  up 
and  educated  with  you»  no  such  practice  existed, 
nor  have  I  ever  met  with  it  in  the  decrees  of  any 
among  your  prodeocssors,  or  in  the  institutes, 
whether  general  or  special,  of  our  fathers ;  nor  did 
I  ever  before  hear  of  any  among  the  Church's 
wisest  doctors  granting  such  an  indulgence.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  always  learned  from  your 
pious  prcdccc^-sors,  and  the  other  holy  fathers, 
giathcrcd  togctlicr  as  well  in  the  Council  of  Nic^ea, 
as  in  other  holy  councils,  that  continence  should 
be  maintained  between  relatives  up  to  the  seventh 
degree,  and  I  have  c\*er  found  this  law  studiously 
kept  by  men  who  live  holily  and  in  the  fear  of 
God.  .  .  . 

*  Rom.  a.  i> 
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"There  arc  certain  churches  in  our  province 
whose  consecration  is  doubtful ;  it  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, either  through  length  of  time  or  the  care- 
lessness of  those  who  have  had  charge  of  them, 
whether  or  not  they  were  dedicated  by  bishops.  On 
all  which  points  we  implore  advice  from  your  Holi- 
ness, and  the  authority  of  your  Holy  See.  And 
again,  whether  the  instructions  which,  as  we  say, 
we  understand  to  have  been  given  to  our  fellow- 
bishop  Augustine,  and  to  the  English  nation,  u^ere 
meant  specially  for  them  or  generally  for  all.  Upon 
this  and  the  other  aforesaid  matters,  we  desire  full 
and  satisfactory  information.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
signify  to  you  the  result  of  our  study  and  ex- 
pcricnoc  in  the  way  of  reproof;  all  we  desire  is, 
to  know  what  practice  wc  arc  in  reason,  as  in 
faith,  to  adopt  in  all  these  several  particulars.  And 
inasmuch  as  no  small  stir  has  been  occasioned  by 
these  tidings,  wx  wish  to  learn  from  you  as  from 
the  Supreme  Head,  what  replies  wc  arc  to  give  our 
brethren  and  fellow-bishops,  so  that  wc  may  not 
continue  in  doubt  upon  these  subjects,  and  that 
this  complaint  may  not  now  and  hereafter  be  rife 
among  ourselves  and  others ;  nor  the  report  of 
you,  which  was  ever  of  the  best,  be  torn  to  pieces, 
or  supplanted  by  calumnies,  and  your  name  (which 
God  forbid  I)  be  evil  spoken  of  in  time  to  come. 
As  for  ourselves,  wc  maintain,  by  God's  grace,  all 
right  things  in  all  lowliness  of  heart ;  with  you  we 
arc  united  in  the  one  bond  of  charity ;  and  while, 
as  becomes  faithful  disciples,  we  vindicate  your 
religious  practice  in  all  things,  wx  look  to  you  for 
guidance  in  the  right  course.    For  ^^  are  aware 
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that  the  prelates  of  the  Holy  See,  first  the  Apostles, 
and  afterwards  their  successors,  have  ever  con- 
stituted you  guardian  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
especially  of  bishops,  who  from  their  habits  of 
contemplation,  and  the  watch  they  keep  over 
Christ's  flock,  are  called  His  Eyes;  and  have  given 
it  you  in  charge  to  meditate  on  subjects  relating  to 
our  faith  and  practice,  as  it  is  written,  '  Blessed  is 
the  man  .  .  .  who  shall  meditate  on  the  law  of  the 
Lord  day  and  night.'  ^  And  this  meditation  is  not 
only  witnessed  by  the  eyes  of  readers  in  the  visible 
shape  of  letters,  but  is  known  to  be  immovably 
implanted  in  your  conscience,  through  the  grace 
of  Christ,  that  richly  abounds  in  you.  For  at  no 
time  is  the  holy  law  of  Christ  our  Lord  withdrawn 
from  your  heart,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
prophet  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  '  The  mouth  of  the 
righteous  is  exercised  in  wisdom,  and  his  tongue 
will  be  talking  of  judgment.'  'The  law  of  his  God 
is  in  his  heart,'  ^  written  among  your  secrets,  not 
with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  ; 
and  therefore  not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on  the 
tables  of  the  heart.  Let  all  our  darkness,  then,  be 
dispelled,  we  entreat,  by  the  timely  wisdom  of  your 
replies  and  assistance,  that  the  Day-star  may  every- 
where, through  you,  most  holy  Father,  beam  upon 
us,  and  your  dogmatic  decision  cause  universal 
joy  ;  since  the  glorious  fathers  of  Holy  Church 
are  known  to  proclaim  their  own  godly  determina- 
tions, to  the  strengthening  of  the  inheritance  of 
eternal  life.     In  fine,  we  pray  that  the  Lord  may 

1  Vide  Ps.  i.  2. 

2  Ps,  xxxvii.  31  (xxxvi.  30,  31,  Vulg.) 
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preserve  you,  holy  Father  of  fathers,  in  safety,  and 
acceptance  with  Him,  for  ever,  and  may  hear  your 
prayers  for  us.     Amen." 

St.  Gregory  replied  in  a  letter  of  considerable 
length,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted  ; — 

"To  the  most  reverend  our  brother  Felix,  bishop, 
Gregory,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God. 

"  Our  Head,  who  is  Christ,  would  have  us  His 
members  to  this  end,  that  of  His  bounteous  love 
and  our  faith  in  Him,  He  might  make  us  one  body 
in  Himself,  and  that  we  might  so  cleave  to  it, 
that,  as  without  Him  we  can  be  nothing,  we  may, 
through  Him,  be  all  that  we  are  said  to  be.  From 
this  citadel  of  our  Head  let  nothing  tear  us,  lest, 
declining  to  be  His  member,  we  be  forsaken  of 
Him,  and  wither  away  as  cast-off  shoots  of  the 
Vine.  To  the  end,  then,  we  may  deserve  to  be  the 
dwelling-place  of  our  Redeemer,  let  us,  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  our  minds,  abide  in  His  love ;  for 
Himself  saith,  '  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my 
words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  We  will 
come  unto  him,  and  make  Our  abode  with  him,'^ 
Now  your  affection,  dearest  brother,  has  required 
us  to  give,  by  authority  of  the  Apostolic  See,  an 
answer  to  your  inquiries.  And  this  we  would 
hasten  to  do,  not  at  length,  but  concisely,  by  reason 
of  certain  engagements  which  have  come  upon  us 
through  the  hindrances  arising  from  our  sins.  To 
your  studious  labours,  however,  we  commit  this 
matter,  that  you  may  follow  up  the  investigation  of 
it,  and  discover  what  light  other  institutions  of  the 

^  John  xiv.  23. 
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fathers  throw  upon  it.  For  it  is  impossible  that  a 
mind  harassed  and  oppressed  by  burdens  and  en- 
gagements can  pursue  such  inquiries  with  the  same 
advantage,  and  speak  of  the  matter  with  the  same 
freedom,  as  one  which  is  full  of  glee  and  quite  at 
ease.  These  apologies  we  do  not  offer  with  the 
view  of  refusing  your  Holiness  the  necessary  in- 
formation which  you  desire,  but  to  the  end  you 
may  investigate  the  more  extensively,  on  account  of 
the  very  limited  satisfaction  we  afford  you,  .  .  . 

"  As  to  my  communications  with  Augustine, 
Bishop  of  the  English  nation,  and,  as  you  remem- 
ber, your  disciple,  on  the  subject  of  marriage  be- 
tween relatives,  you  must  understand  that  I  wrote 
specially  for  himself  and  the  English  nation,  which 
has  been  lately  brought  over  to  the  Paith,  to  the 
end  it  might  not  fall  back  from  the  good  it  had 
attained,  through  dread  of  an  over-severe  discipline, 
and  not  generally  for  the  rest  of  Christendom. 
And,  accordingly,  the  whole  city  of  Rome  is  my 
witness  that  I  did  not  give  these  instructions  to 
them  with  the  intention  that,  when  firmly  rooted  in 
the  Faith,  those  who  were  found  to  have  married 
within  nearer  than  the  prescribed  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity should  not  be  separated ;  or,  again,  that 
those  should  be  united  who  might  chance  to  stand 
towards  each  other  in  any  closer  relation  than  that 
of  sixth  cousin ;  but  those  who  are  still  novices  it 
is  often  fitting  to  warn,  in  the  first  place,  both  by 
teaching  and  example,  against  what  is  plainly  un- 
lawful, and  at  once,  as  a  dictate  of  reason  and  an 
act  of  faith,  to  keep  out  of  sight  what  they  will 
afterwards  have  to  do  in  such  matters.     For,  after 
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the  Apostle,  who  says,  *  I  have  fed  you  with  milk, 
and  not  with  meat,' ^  we  have  granted  this  indul- 
gence to  them  alone  (as  we  have  said  above),  and 
not  to  their  posterity,  in  order  that  the  good  which 
has  not  yet  taken  firm  root,  may  not  be  plucked  up, 
but  may  be  strengthened,  according  to  its  begin- 
ning, and  kept  safely  till  it  arrives  at  perfection. 
Verily,  if  herein  we  have  done  otherwise  than  was 
meet,  you  must  not  ascribe  the  fault  to  laxity,  but 
to  excess  of  commiseration  :  and  that  such  it  is,  I 
call  God  to  witness,  who  knoweth  the  thoughts  of 
all  men,  to  whose  eyes  all  things  are  naked  and 
open.  For  were  I  to  destroy  what  our  predecessors 
have  established,  I  should  be  found  not  a  builder 
up,  but  a  caster  down,  according  to  the  witness  of 
the  Truth,  who  says,  '  A  kingdom  divided  against 
itself  shall  not  stand,'  and  every  science  and  law 
which  is  at  variance  with  itself  must  come  to 
nought.  Needful,  then,  is  it  we  should  all  hold 
fast,  with  one  accord,  the  institutions  of  our  holy 
fathers,  doing  nought  by  contention,  but,  being  of 
one  mind  for  every  object  of  pure  devotion,  let  us, 
with  the  help  of  God,  be  obedient  to  all  Divine  and 
Apostolical  appointments." 

What  English  heart  but  must  be  moved  by  such 
touching  proofs  of  the  holy  Father's  tenderness 
towards  our  country  ?  What  a  pledge  to  us  these 
loving  expressions  of  his  still  actTve  watchfulness 
over  the  people  of  his  care  !  And  then  he  breaks 
forth    into    the    following    strain    of    affectionate 

rapture  : — 

"  Oh  how  good  a  thing  is  Charity,  which  mutually 

^  I  Cor.  iii.  2. 
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reveals  the  hearts  of  the  absent,  through  the  power 
of  imagination,  of  the  present,  through  the  exercise 
of  affection  I  which  is  the  healer  of  divisions,  the 
composer  of  disorders,  the  harmoniser  of  inequali- 
ties, the  finisher  of  imperfect  works  !  How  truly 
does  the  model  of  preachers  call  thee  the  ^  bond  of 
perfectness ! '  since  the  other  virtues  are  the  parents 
of  perfection,  but  Charity  so  knits  them  together 
that  from  the  mind  of  one  who  loves  they  can  by 
no  means  be  dissevered. 

"In  this  judgment  it  was  that  !•  tempered  my 
instructions  by  the  law  of  Charity,  and  gave,  not  a 
precept,  but  a  counsel ;  nor  was  it  a  rule  in  this 
case  which  I  delivered  for  the  observance  of  pos- 
terity, but  of  two  dangers  I  pointed  out  that  for 
avoidance  which  was  the  easier  to  avoid." 

St.  Augustine's  next  question  was  suggested  by 
the  difficulty  of  finding  the  proper  number  of 
bishops  to  act  at  the  consecration  of  one  of  their 
order.  The  Councils  of  Nicaea  and  Aries,  and  the 
Third  of  Carthage,  made  the  presence  of  three 
essential  ;  though  the  Apostolical  Canons  recognise 
consecrations  with  but  one  assistant  prelate.  But, 
in  cases  of  extremity,  consecration  by  a  single 
bishop  had  been  admitted,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Siderius,  Bishop  of  Palaebisca,  and  afterwards  Me- 
tropolitan of  Ptolemais,  whose  consecration  was 
recognised  andt^onfirmed  by  St.  Athanasius.  On 
the  strength  of  this  and  other  precedents,  St.  Gre- 
gory dispensed  with  the  rule  in  the  case  of  the  first 
bishop  consecrated  in  the  English  Church.  At  the 
same  time  he  required  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury to  make  provision  against  the  recurrence  of 
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such  an  anomaly.    The  question  and  answer  are  as 

ollows : — 

Question,—''  If,  owing  to  the  length  of  distance, 
bishops  cannot  easily  meet,  ought  one  to  be  conse- 
crated without  the  presence  of  others  ?  " 

Answer.—''  In  the  English  Church,  in  which  you 
are  as  yet  the  only  bishop,  you  cannot  ordain  a 
bishop  otherwise  than  without  the    presence    of 
others;   for  when  do  bishops  come  from  France 
to  be  present  at  the  consecration  of  one  of  their 
order  ?     But  we  would  have  your  Fraternity  take 
care  that  the  bishops  whom  you  ordain  are  placed 
at  the  shortest  possible  distance  from  one  another, 
that  so  there  may  be  no  hindrance  to  the  meet- 
ing, at  an  episcopal  consecration,  of  other  pastors 
whose  presence  is  so  important.    When,  then,  by 
the  Divine  help,  you  have  thus  ordained  bishops  in 
places  near  to  each  other,  consecrations  should  by 
no  means  be  allowed  at  which  three  or  four  other 
bishops  are  not  present.    For  we  may  take  example 
even  from  carnal  matters,  to  direct  us  in  a  wise  and 
careful  disposition  of  spiritual  things.    Thus  it  is, 
that  in  the  world,  married  persons  are  summoned 
to  marriages,  in  order  that  those  who  have  gone 
before  in  the  path  of  wedlock  may  be  united  in 
the  joy  of  the  actual  union.     Why,  then,  in  this 
spiritual  ordination,  also,  in  which,  by  the  sacred 
ministry,  man  is  allied  with  God,  should  not  those 
meet  together   who   have    been    before    ordained 
bishops,  and  are  thus  able  to  take  part  in  the  joy, 
or  pour  forth  united  prayers  to  Almighty  God  for 
their  brother's  safety  ?  " 

It  is  observable  that,  while  St.  Gregory  speaks  of 
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the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Galilean  bishops,  he  makes  no  allusion 
whatever  to  the  bishops  of  Britain  at  that  time 
settled  in  Wales.  The  fact  seems  to  have  been, 
that  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  Saxons  in 
England,  all  intercourse  with  the  ancient  British 
Church  had  ceased. 

St.  Augustine's  Seventh  Question  relates  to  inter- 
course with  the  bishops  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  The 
concluding  sentence  of  St.  Gregory's  Answer  must 
be  noted,  as  containing  the  origin  of  the  power 
which,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  St.  Augustine 
will  be  found  to  claim  over  the  prelates  of  the 
ancient  British  Church. 

"  As  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul,"  answers  the  Pope, 
"  we  grant  you  no  authority  among  them  ;  since 
from  the  time  of  my  remote  predecessors,  the 
Bishop  of  Aries  has  received  the  Pall,  and  there  is 
no  call  whatever  upon  us  to  deprive  him  of  a  right 
once  entrusted  to  him.  Should  it  so  happen,  then, 
that  your  Fraternity  were  to  pass  over  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Gaul,  it  would  be  your  part  to  confer  with 
the  Bishop  of  Aries,  so  that  any  vices  which  may 
prevail  among  the  other  bishops  may  be  corrected ; 
and  that,  should  he  have  at  all  relaxed  in  vigour  of 
discipline,  his  zeal  may  be  rekindled  by  the  pre- 
sence of  your  Fraternity.  We  have,  accordingly, 
written  to  him  to  urge,  that  during  the  stay  of  your 
Holiness  in  Gaul,  he  should  give  all  heed  to  your 
suggestions,  and  interpose  a  check  as  to  any  point 
of  episcopal  conduct  which  may  contravene  the 
laws  of  our  Creator.  With  regard  to  yourself, 
however,  it  is  not  competent  to  you  to  pass  sen- 
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tence  upon  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  situated  as  they 
are  beyond  the  limits  of  your  jurisdiction.     Still 
we  enjoin  you,  by  persuasion  and  kindness,  and  the 
display  of  exemplary  conduct,  to  reform  the  vicious 
where  you  can,  according  to  the  pattern  of  sanc- 
tity :   for  it  is  written  in  the    Law,   *  When   thou 
comest  into  the  standing  corn  of  thy  neighbour, 
then  thou  mayest  pluck  the  ears  with  thine  hand ; 
but  thou  Shalt  not  move  a  sickle  unto  thy  neigh- 
bour's standing  corn.' 1     The  sickle  of  judgment 
you  may  not  move  unto  the  harvest-field  which  you 
see  to  be  committed  to  another.     But  the  Lord's 
corn  you  may  and  must  separate  from  the  chaff  of 
vices  which  deteriorate  it,  and  by  admonitions  and 
persuasions,  and  a  process,  as  it  were,  of  gentle 
mastication,  convert  it  into  the  Lord's  Body.     But, 
with  respect  to  acts  of  authority,  you  will  com- 
municate with  the  aforesaid  Bishop  of  Aries,  that 
nothing  may  be  neglected  which  is  required  by  the 
institution  of  the  fathers. 

"All  the  bishops  of  Britain,  however,  we  com- 
mit to  your  Fraternity,  to  instruct  the  unlearned, 
strengthen  the  weak  by  exhortation,  and  correct 
the  perverse  by  authority." 

Here  some  MSS.  introduce  a  Question  and  An- 
swer upon  the  relics  of  St.  Sixtus,  the  history  of 
which  is  said  to  have  been  as  follows.  St.  Augus- 
tine had  reported  to  the  Pope  that  the  English 
Christians  were  in  the  practice  of  venerating  certam 
spurious  relics  of  St.  Sixtus,  which  were  said  to 
have  been  discovered  in   Kent.      He  accordmgly 

^  Deut  xxiii.  25. 
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requests  that  the  genuine  relics  of  the  Martyr 
might  be  sent  over,  and  the  English  thus  enabled 
to  satisfy  their  devotion  upon  a  legitimate  object. 
St.  Gregory  answers  :  "  We  have  complied  with 
your  request  in  order  that  the  people,  who,  on  the 
spot  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Sixtus,  are  said  to 
venerate  certain  relics  which  your  Fraternity  con- 
siders to  be  neither  genuine  nor,  indeed,  those  of  a 
Saint  at  all,  may  cease  from  paying  devotion  to  a 
doubtful  object,  and  receive,  in  exchange,  the  bene- 
fit of  possessing  the  indubitable  remains  of  the 
Saint.  It  seems,  however,  to  me,  that  if  the  body, 
which  the  people  believe  to  be  that  of  some  martyr, 
has  been  illustrated  by  no  miracles,  and  if  there  are 
none  among  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  country 
who  can  testify  to  having  heard  from  their  ances- 
tors the  acts  of  his  martyrdom,  the  relics  which 
have  been  sent  at  your  request,  should  be  deposited 
in  a  separate  place,  that  the  spot  in  w^hich  the  fore- 
mentioned  body  lies  may  by  all  means  be  blocked 
up,  and  the  people  not  allowed  to  forsake  the  cer- 
tain and  venerate  the  doubtful." 

Other  questions  and  answers  follow,  of  no  profit 
to  the  general  reader,  upon  the  subject  of  certain 
ceremonial  disqualifications. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

LETTERS  OF  ST.   GREGORY   TO   ETHELBERT  AND 

BERTHA 

By  the  hands  of  St.  Mellitus  and  his  companions 
St.  Gregory  sent  letters  to  the  king  and  queen  of 
England.    To  Ethelbert  he  writes  as  follows  :— 

"To  his  most  illustrious  and  most  excellent  son 
Ethelbert,  King  of  England,  Gregory,  bishop,  sends 

greeting. 

<'The  purpose  with  which  Almighty  God,  in  His 
goodness,  raises  certain  to  the  government  of  His 
people  is,  that  through  their  means  He  may  impart 
the  gifts  of  His  mercy  to  those  over  whom  He  sets 
them.  And  such  we  gather  to  be  His  will  in  re- 
spect of  the  English  nation,  over  which  your 
Excellence  has  been  called  to  preside,  in  order 
that,  through  the  advantages  with  which  you  have 
been  favoured,  the  benefits  of  Divine  grace  may  be 
bestowed  upon  the  nation  under  your  government. 
Guard  then,  we  entreat  you,  illustrious  son,  and 
that  with  all  possible  solicitude,  the  grace  you  have 
been  vouchsafed  from  above ;  lose  no  time  in  ex- 
tending the  faith  of  Christ  among  your  subjects, 
multiply  the  zeal  of  your  uprightness  in  their  con- 
version, put  down  the  worship  of  idols,  lay  low  the 

structures  of  their  temples;  by  exhortations,  by 
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threats,  by  conciliation,  by  correction,  and  by  the 
exhibition  of  your  own  good  example,  build  up 
your  subjects  in  the  utmost  purity  of  life,  that  so 
you  may  receive  in  heaven  the  reward  of  Him 
whose  name  and  whose  saving  knowledge  you  have 
extended  upon  earth.  For  He  shall  render  the 
name  of  your  Excellence  still  more  excellent  among 
posterity,  inasmuch  as  you  have  sought  and  main- 
tained His  honour  in  the  world. 

"Thus  it  was  that  in  ancient  times  the  most  godly 
emperor  Constantine  recalled  the  Roman  common- 
wealth from  the  corrupt  worship  of  idols,  subjected 
it,  with  himself,  to  our  Lx)rd  jcsus  Christ,  the 
Almighty  God»  and  turned  to  Him  with  all  his 
heart,  and  hi$  people  with  htm  ;  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  this  same  emperor  surpassed  the  fame 
of  the  princes  before  him,  by  the  greatness  of  his 
achievements.  And  in  the  same  way  may  your 
Excellence  now  hasten  to  implant  in  the  hearts  of 
all  the  kings  and  people^  your  subjects^  the  know- 
ledge of  the  one  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
that  so  your  glory  may  transcend  in  merits  and 
renown  that  of  all  the  ancient  kings  of  your  nation; 
and  by  how  much  you  are  instrumental  in  cleansing 
the  sin  of  others  among  your  subjects,  by  so  much 
may  you  stand  before  the  Judgment-seat  securer  of 
the  pardon  of  your  own. 

^'Give  a  willing  ear  to  the  admonitions  of  our 
most  reverend  brother  Augustine^  bishop  ;  perform 
his  instructions  with  all  devotion,  and  store  them 
with  all  aire  in  your  memory.  Well  versed  i«  he  in 
the  monastic  rule,  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  endued,  by  God's  grace,  with  all 
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good  works.  The  more  readily  you  give  heed  to 
him  when  he  speaks  to  you  of  the  things  pertaining 
to  Almighty  God,  the  more  speedily  will  Almighty 
God  listen  to  hi:<;  prayers  in  your  regard.  If  (which 
may  God  forbid  !)  you  should  cast  his  words  be- 
hind you,  how,  think  you,  wUl  God  hear  his  prayers 
for  you,  seeing  that  you  refuse  to  hear  him  when 
he  speaks  for  God  ?  With  all  your  mind,  then,  gird 
yourself,  by  His  help,  in  the  zeal  of  faith,  and  cor- 
respond with  his  efforts  through  the  power  which 
God  imparts  to  you  from  on  high,  that  He  may 
make  you  a  partaker  of  His  kingdom,  whose  Faith 
you  have  caused  to  be  received,  and  guarded  in 
your  kingdom, 

"We   wish,    moreover,  your  Excellence  to  be 
a\i^re  that,  as  we  learn  from  the  words  of  our 
Almighty  Lord,  in  Holy  Scripture,  tlie  end  of  this 
present  world  is  at  hand,  and  that  kingdom  of  the 
Saints  is  about  to  come  which   is  never  to  end. 
And,  forasmuch  as  this  same  end  of  the  world  is 
drawing  near,  many  signs  are  rife,  or  threatening, 
which  before  were  not ;  such  as  sudden  reverses  of 
temperature,  and  terrific  appearances  in  the  sky, 
and  unseasonable    tempests,   and  wars,    famines, 
pestilences,  and  earthquakes  in  parts.      Not  that 
all  these  things  will  happen  in  one  day  ;  but,  in 
the  next  generation,  all  will  come  to  pass.    Now, 
should  any  of  these  wonders  take  place  in  your 
country,  do  not  by  any  means  let  your  heart  be 
troubled,  for  these  notices  of  the  end  of  the  world 
are  sent   in   time,  that  so  we  may   learn  to  be 
solicitous  in  the  matter  of  our  souls,  and  may  l^ 
found  hereafter  to  have    t>cen   concerned    about 
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the  hour  of  death,  and  prepared  in  all  good  works 
for  the  coming  of  our  Judge.  These  things,  most 
excellent  son  in  the  Faith,  I  have  expressed  in  few 
words,  to  the  end  that  when  the  Faith  of  Christ 
shall  have  grown  and  prevailed  in  your  kingdom, 
the  influence  of  our  exhortations  may  also  prevail 
wMth  you  more  and  more  extensively,  and  we  may 
be  able  to  speak  all  the  more  freely,  through  the 
continually  increasing  joy  of  our  hearts  at  the 
entire  conversion  of  your  nation. 

"  I  have  forwarded  you  a  few  trifling  tokens  of 
esteem,^  which,  however,  you  will  not  account 
trifling  when  you  bear  in  mind  that  they  come  to 
you  with  the  blessing  of  St  Peter  upon  them. 
May  God  Almighty,  then,  vouchsafe  to  guard  in 
your  heart,  and  bring  to  perfection,  the  grace 
which  He  has  l>estowed.  May  He  prolong  your 
life  here  for  the  space  of  many  a  yc^ir,  and  after  a 
lengthened  term  on  earth  receive  you  into  the 
congregation  of  His  heavenly  country.  My  good 
lord,  and  dear  son  in  the  Faith,  may  your  Ex- 
cellence be  kept  in  safety  by  the  grace  which  i.s 
from  above.  Dated,  this  22nd  day  of  June,  in  the 
19th  year  of  the  reign  of  our  lord,  the  most  religious 
Emperor  Mauricius  Tiberius,  from  the  consulship 
of  the  same  our  lord,  the  i8th,  and  of  the  Indiction^ 
the  4th  [A.D.  601]."^ 

The  nature  of  the  presents  which  St.  Gregory 
sent  to  King  Ethelb^rt  may  be  gathered  from  other 
parts  of  his  correspondence ;  especially  from  a 
letter  to  Recharedus,'  king  of  the  Visigoths.    They 
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were   apparently    relics.      To    Queen    Berth:i  the 

Pope  wrote  as  follows  :— 


Gregory  (0  Btrthxi^  Quttn  of  th^  English. 

"  Whoso  is  desirous  of  obtaining  the  glory  of  a 
heavenly  kingdom,  upon  the  termination  of  earthly 
power,  should  strive  with  the  greater  earnestness 
to  gain  souls  (o  his  Creator,  to  the  end  he  may 
arrive  at  the  object  of  his  desire  by  the  steps  of 
good  works ;  and  this  is  what  we  rejoice  to  think 
you  have  done.  Our  devout  sons,  Laurence,  pres- 
byter, and  Peter,  monk,  acquainted  us  on  their 
return  with  your  Excellence's  gracious  disposition 
and  demeanour  towards  our  most  reverend  brother 
and  fellow-bishop  Augustine,  and  with  the  great 
comfort  he  h;id  derives!  from  your  Excellence's 
affection ;  and  wc  have  rendered  our  tlianks  to 
Almighty  God  in  that,  of  His  mercy,  He  has 
deigned  to  reserve  the  conversion  of  the  English 
nation  for  your  reward.  For  even  as  by  Helena, 
of  precious  memory,  mother  of  the  most  religious 
Emperor  Constantine,  the  hearts  of  the  Romans 
were  enkindled  towards  the  Faith  of  Christ,  we 
trust  that  in  like  manner,  through  the  leal  of  your 
Excellence,  His  mercy  has  been  at  work  in  the 
English  nation.  And,  in  truth,  long  time  since, 
you  have  felt  it  your  duty  to  employ  your  discretion, 
like  a  true  Christian,  in  moving  the  heart  of  your 
consort  and  our  illustrious  son  in  the  Faith,  to  the 
end  he  might,  for  the  ^salvation  of  his  kingdom 
and  his  own  soul,  embrace  the  Faith  which  ye 
follow,  that  so  from  him,  and  through  his  means, 
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from  the  conversion  of  the  whole  nation,  a  meet 
reward  may  accrue  to  you  in  the  joys  of  Heaven. 
For  when  once,  as  we  have  said,  your  Excellence 
was  fortified  in  the  true  Faith,  and  possessed  of 
the  competent  learning,  there  w^as  nothing  in  this 
task  which  should  have  been  tedious  or  difficult 
to  you.  And  forasmuch  as,  of  God's  will,  the 
present  is  the  convenient  season,  strive  that,  with 
the  help  of  Divine  grace,  ye  may  recover  with 
increase   such   loss  as    may   have  followed   upon 

neglect. 

"  Establish  then,  by  assiduous  exhortation,  the 
heart  of  your  illustrious  partner  in  affection  towards 
the  Faith  of  Christ ;  may  your  solicitude  be  the 
means  of  filling  him  with  increase  in  the  love  of 
God,  and  of  enkindling  his  soul  with  a  new  ardour 
for  the  thorough  conversion  of  the  nation  under  his 
care,  that  so  through  the  zeal  of  your  devotion  he 
may  offer  a  great  sacrifice  to  Almighty  God,  and 
the  reports  we  have  heard  of  you  may  still  increase 
and  be  confirmed  in  all  possible  ways ;  since  your 
good  is  spoken  of  not  only  among  the  Romans,  who 
have  offered  powerful  prayers  for  your  life,  but  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  has  reached  even 
Constantinople,  and  come  to  the  ears  of  our  gracious 
Emperor.  And  in  like  manner  as  the  consolations 
which  have  come  of  your  Christian  Excellence  have 
been  matter  of  joy  to  us,  may  the  angels  have  cause 
of  rejoicing  in  the  perfection  of  the  work  you  have 
begun  !  In  aid,  then,  of  the  aforesaid  our  most 
reverend  brother  and  fellow-bishop,  and  of  the  ser- 
vants of  God  whom  we  have  commissioned  thither, 
use  all  zeal  and  devotion  towards  the  conversion 
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of  the  nation,  that  so  in  this  world  ye  may  reign 
happily  with  our  illustrious  son  and  your  consort, 
and  after  a  lengthened  term  of  years  may  receive 
the  joys  of  the  life  to  come,  which  know  no  end. 
And  we  pray  Almighty  God  to  enkindle  the  heart 
of  your  Excellence  by  the  fire  of  His  grace  both  to 
perform  our  words,  and  to  grant  yt>u  an  everlasting 
recompense  as  the  fruit  of  good  works  pleasing  to 
Himself."! 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  St.  Gregory  in  his 
letter  to  King  Ethelbert  advises  the  destruction  of 
idolatrous  temples.^  On  maturer  reflection,  the 
Holy  Father  saw  fit  to  retract,  or  modify,  this  in- 
junction. The  execution  of  it  would,  of  course, 
have  been  exceedingly  shocking  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  people,  and  only  justifiable,  therefore,  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  But,  however  natural  to  the 
earliest  impulses  of  holy  enthusiasm  the  utter  ob- 
literation of  every  vestige  of  Satan's  work,  the 
Church  in  her  wisdom  has  ever  accepted  the  plea 
of  "  invincible  ignorance "  in  extenuation  of  the 
sin  of  idol-worship ;  and  far  from  accounting  the 
places  in  which  it  has  prevailed  as  irrecoverably 
desecrated  by  the  unconscious  pollution,  she  has 
rather  rejoiced  in  asserting  her  power  in  the  Spirit 
who  dwells  within  her,  to  purify  them  from  all 
stain  and  vindicate  them  to  their  rightful  Owner, 
whom  heathens  ''ignorantly  worship."  Not  ac- 
counting that  even  the  foul  taint  of  original  sin  (so 
wilful  transgression  have  not  supervened)  interposes 
a  bar  to  the  sanctifying  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
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she  has  not  shunned  to  introduce  Christ  into  what 
had  been  heretofore  the  haunts  of  idolaters,  as 
accounting  her  own  exorcism  sufficient  to  cleanse 
and  prepare  them  for  His  reception. 

The  invasion  of  popular  prejudices,  in  the  instance 
of  festivals  and  holy-days,  would  of  course  have 
been  still  more  gratuitous  ;  for,  as  superstition  ever 
contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  true  religion,  it 
should  never  be  otherwise  than  the  object  of  tender- 
ness and  even  reverence  ;  and  the  Church,  who  is 
all  to  all,  makes  it  a  first  principle  to  avail  herself  of 
all  harmless,  much  more  of  all  religious,  however 
perverted,  prepossessions — such  as  are,  in  an  especial 
manner,  those  which  relate  to  seasons  and  locali- 
ties. For  there  is  a  sense  in  which  even  heathenism 
is  a  Divine  system,  notwithstanding  the  part  which 
the  devil  bears  in  it ;  just  as  the  bodies  with  which 
we  are  born  into  the  world  are  none  the  less  God's 
work,  because,  through  man's  first  transgression, 
our  great  Enemy  has  obtained  a  hold  upon  them. 
The  line  of  true  Christian  wisdom  and  moderation 
is  marked  out  by  St.  Gregory  in  the  following  letter, 
which  represents  his  more  deliberate  judgment  upon 
this  question  of  religious  policy  : — 

To  his  dearest  son  MellituSy  Abbot ^  Gregory y  Servant 

of  the  Servants  of  God, 

"After  the  departure  of  our  congregation,  who 
are  now  with  you,  great  suspense  was  occasioned 
us  by  the  absence  of   any  information  as  to  the 

*  St.  Mellitus,  like  St.  Augustine  before,  appears  to  have  been  con- 
stituted by  the  Pope  Abbot  of  the  missionary  congregation. 
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prosperity  of  your  journey.  Whenever  Almighty 
God  shall  bring  you  safe  to  our  most  reverend 
brother  Augustine,  bishop,  acquaint  him  with  the 
result  of  my  long  deliberation  on  the  subject  of 
England,  which  is  this  ;  that  the  idol-temples  in 
that  country  ought  not  to  be  destroyed ;  but  that 
after  the  demolition  of  the  actual  idols  contained  in 
them,  some  water  should  be  blessed,  and  sprinkled 
in  the  temples,  and  that  then  altars  should  be  raised 
in  them,  and  relics  deposited.  For,  if  the  temples 
in  question  have  been  well  constructed,  they  ought 
to  be  transferred  from  the  worship  of  idols  into  the 
service  of  the  true  God ;  in  order  that  the  nation, 
observing  this  tenderness  in  the  treatment  of  its 
religious  buildings,  may  be  the  rather  led  to  put 
error  from  its  heart,  and  when  it  comes  to  know 
and  worship  the  true  God,  may  the  more  readily 
resort  to  the  temples  with  which  it  is  familiar. 
Moreover,  since  it  is  their  practice  to  slay  numerous 
oxen  in  the  sacrifices  of  their  devils,  for  this  solem- 
nity some  corresponding  one  should  be  substituted; 
on  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  church,  there- 
fore, or  of  the  martyrs  whose  relics  are  deposited 
in  it,  they  may  construct  tents  out  of  the  branches 
of  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  same 
churches,  into  which  the  old  temples  have  been 
converted,  and  celebrate  their  festival  with  religious 
joy,  no  longer  sacrificing  their  animals  to  the  devil, 
but  killing  them  for  their  own  use  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  giving  thanks  of  their  abundance  to  the 
Giver  of  all  things,  and  thus  being  the  rather  dis- 
posed to  inward  satisfactions  by  how  much  their 
innocent  festivities  are  more  indulgently  promoted. 
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For  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  to  mould  hard 
minds  into  shape  all  at  once  is  impossible.  He 
who  strives  to  reach  the  highest  place  ascends 
thither  by  slow  steps,  not  by  vaulting.  Thus  did 
our  Lord  make  Himself  known  to  the  people  of 
Israel  in  Egypt,  while  the  honour  of  the  sacrifices 
which  were  formerly  offered  to  the  devil  He  re- 
served to  Himself,  when  He  appointed  the  slaying 
of  animals  as  a  part  of  religious  worship ;  that  in 
this  way,  as  their  hearts  were  changed,  they  might 
partly  give  up  and  partly  retain  the  use  of  sacrifices; 
offering  indeed  the  same  animals  as  before,  but 
with  a  different  object,  and  so  not  as  the  same 
sacrifices.  Such  are  the  instructions  which  I  con- 
sider it  necessary  your  Affection  should  convey  to 
our  afore-mentioned  brother,  that  he,  as  on  the 
spot,  may  consider  how  the  whole  matter  may  best 
be  ordered. 

"  Dated  the  17th  day  of  June^  in  the  19th  year  of 
our  lord  Mauricius  Tiberius."  '^ 

*  There  must  be  some  mistake  here,  as  a  letter  evidently  written 
after  the  rest,  bears  an  earlier  date  by  five  days.  Mabillon  considers 
that  the  previous  letters  should  be  referred  to  June  15,  this  to  June  28. 
(Ann.  Bened.  x.  2.)  The  incongruity  is  noticed  in  the  edition  of  the 
works  of  St.  Bede,  published  by  the  "  English  Historical  Society,"  to 
which  the  present  writer  is  much  indebted. 

*  Ep.  xi.  26. 
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A  FEW  words  must  be  said  in  this  place  concerning 
the  Pall  or  ensign  of  metropolitical  dignity,  trans- 
mitted by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  first  English 
Archbishop.  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  know- 
ing all  which  may  be  known  on  the  subject,  will 
find  a  learned  dissertation  in  Mr.  Collier's  Ecclesi- 
astical  History  of  England,  from  which,  and  from 
a  few  notices  in  St.  Gregory's  Letters,  the  followmg 
particulars  are  derived. 

The  Pall,  in  its  most  ancient  form,  was  a  magnifi- 
cent robe  worn  by  the  metropolitans  over  the  rest 
of  the  episcopal  dress,  to  distinguish  them  from 
their  suffragans.  That,  in  St.  Gregory's  time,  the 
Pall  was  a  vestment  of  great  splendour  and  dignity, 
appears  from  the  warning  against  pride  and 
worldliness  with  which  he  was  in  the  practice  of 
accompanying  the  donation.  The  Pall,  therefore, 
according  to  its  first  idea,  was  intended  to  remind 
its  wearer  of  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  to  put 
him  upon  a  life  of  suitable  circumspection.  In 
later  times,  however,  the  form  of  the  Pall  was 
changed  ;  and,  instead  of  a  stately  robe,  or  pallium, 
flowing  from  the  shoulders  down  to  the  feet,  it  con- 
sisted merely  of  a  strip  of   woollen  cloth  worn 
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across  the  shoulders,  to  which  were  appended  two 
other  strips  of  the  same  material,  one  of  them 
falling  over  the  breast,  and  the  other  hanging  down 
the  back,  each  marked  with  a  red  cross,  and  the 
part  across  the  shoulders  with  several  smaller 
crosses,  and  the  whole  being  tacked  on  to  the  rest 
of  the  dress  by  three  golden  pins.  And,  as  the 
shape  of  the  modern  differed  from  that  of  the  more 
ancient  Pall,  so  did  its  signification  also  ;  for,  while 
the  magnificent  vestment  of  St.  Gregory's  time  was 
designed  to  betoken  the  dignity  of  the  wearer,  the 
simple  appendage  of  more  modern  date  was  in- 
tended as  a  foil  to  the  splendour  of  the  episcopal 
habit,  and  a  safeguard  against  the  love  of  earthly 
pomp,  which  such  accompaniments  of  high  ecclesi- 
astical state  are  apt  to  awaken  in  ill  -  regulated 
minds.  Meanwhile,  both  the  ancient  and  mod- 
ern Pall  had  a  farther  and  a  common  purpose, 
that  of  signifying  the  intimate  connection  between 
metropolitans  and  the  Holy  See.  For  the  Pall, 
before  it  was  sent  from  Rome,  was  laid  on  the 
Tomb  of  the  Apostles,  and  solemnly  blessed ;  so 
that  it  became  to  its  wearer  a  continual  pledge  and 
memento  of  St.  Peter's  benediction. 

The  Pall  was  in  use,  as  is  evident  from  St. 
Gregory  the  Great's  Letter  to  the  Primate  of  Gaul, 
from  times  considerably  earlier  than  the  seventh 
century  ;  not,  however,  at  first  as  an  emblem  of 
authority  and  token  of  dependence  upon  the 
Roman  See,  but  rather,  perhaps,  as  a  mark  of 
favour  and  personal  consideration  from  the  donors. 
Virgilius,  Archbishop  of  Aries,  did  not  receive  it  till 
four  years  after  he  became  Archbishop,  as  appears 
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from  the  date  of  St.  Gregory's  letter  accompanying 
it,  compared  with  that  of  his  own  elevation  to  the 
See.     St.  Gregory  was  the  first  Pope  who  conferred 
the  Pall  upon  other  Archbishops  of  France  besides 
the  Archbishop  of  Aries.    As  in  the  case  of  other 
ecclesiastical  usages  and  principles,  what  began  as 
mere  custom  was  ultimately  formed  into  law.    Thus, 
at  the  synod  called  by  St.  Boniface,  the  Apostle  of 
Germany,   A.D.   745,   it  was    determined    that    all 
Christendom  should  thenceforth  account  Rome  as 
the  centre  of  Catholic  communion,  and  submit  to 
the  decisions  of  the  Holy  See.^     And  in  token  of 
such  acknowledgment  and  dependence  all  metro- 
politans were  to  apply  to  Rome  for  the  Pall.    The 
Archbishops  of  Rouen,  Rheims,  and  Sens,  stood  out 
for  the  privileges  of  their  national  Church,  and  St. 
Boniface  was  for  a  time  induced  to  admit  their 
objections;   but   at   length,  upon   a  remonstrance 
from    Pope  Zachary,  he   renewed  his   suit  in   the 
name   of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  refractory  Arch- 
bishops  were   prevailed  upon  to   accept  the   un- 
welcome gift,  as  it  was  now  explained  to  them.     In 

1  St.  Bonifacii  Ep.  ad.  Cuthbertum.  This  Cuthbert  was  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  decree  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  expressed  in  the 
following  words.  It  was  forwarded  to  the  Archbishop  with  the  other 
determinations  of  the  council. 

"  Deere vimus  hsec  in  nostro  Synodali  conventu,  et  confessi  sumus 
Fidem  Catholicam,  et  unitatem,  et  subjectionem  Romanse  Ecclesiae, 
fine  tenus  vitse  nostne,  velle  servare,  sancto  Petro  et  vicario  ejus  velle 
subjici ;  Synodum  per  omnes  annos  congregare  :  metropolitanos  pallia 
ab  ilia  sede  quaerere,  et  per  omnia  praecepta  Sti.  Petri  canonic^  sequi 
desiderare,  ut  inter  oves  sibi  commendatas  numerentur.  Et  isti  con- 
fessioni  univers^  consensimus,  et  subscripsimus,  et  ad  corpus  Sti.  Petri, 
principis  Apostolorum,  direximus,  quod  gratulando  clerus  Romanus 
et  pontifex  suscepit" 
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the  year  872,  during  the  Pontificate  of  Adrian  II., 
it  was  decreed  that  the  metropoHtans  should  obtain 
confirmation  from  their  respective  patriarchs,  either 
by  imposition  of  hands,  or  by  the  grant  of  the  Pall ; 
but  this  law,  according  to  Collier,  was  in  no  respect 
more  favourable  to  the  power  of  the  Pope  in  the 
West  than  to  that  of  the  Eastern  patriarchs.  Its 
promulgation,  however,  was  actually  followed  by  a 
rapid  advance  of  the  Roman  influence  in  Europe, 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  vast  spiritual  acquisitions 
of  St.  Gregory  VII. 

St.  Gregory  named  London  as  the  seat  of  the 
English  Primacy;  that  city  having  been  similarly 
dignified  in  British  times.  The  new  Archbishop 
was  instructed  to  erect  twelve  sees  in  his  province, 
and  to  name  a  Bishop  of  York,  who,  as  the  Church 
should  take  root  in  the  northern  parts  of  England, 
was  to  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  Archbishop, 
and  to  receive  the  Pall  from  Rome.  The  number 
of  Episcopal  Sees  in  the  two  provinces  was  ulti- 
mately to  be  equalised.  During  St.  Augustine's 
life,  the  Archbishop  of  York  was  to  pay  him 
canonical  obedience ;  afterwards  he  was  to  be 
independent  of  the  See  of  London,  but  to  be 
spiritually  subject  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

During  British  ascendency,  there  was  |a  reason 
why  London,  as  the  chief  emporium  of  England, 
should  be  also  the  great  Christian  metropolis. 
But  since  the  successful  invasion  of  the  Saxons 
Canterbury  had  become  the  seat  of  government, 
and  the  residence  of  the  chief  among  the  princes 
of  the  Heptarchy,  whereas  London  was  now  but 
the  capital  of  a  subordinate  province.     When  these 


circumstances  were  duly  made  known  at  Rome, 
St.  Gregory,  as  appears,  sanctioned  the  transfer  of 
the  Primacy  from  London  to  Canterbury.  A 
modern  enemy  of  the  Holy  See  will  have  it  that 
St.  Augustine  made  this  change  upon  his  own 
authority ;  but  as  this  is  antecedently  improbable, 
considering  his  spiritual  relationship  to  St.  Gregory 
and  to  Rome,  so  likewise  is  it  contradicted  by  a 
document  of  St.  Gregory's  successor,  who  speaks 
of  that  Pontiff  as  the  author  of  the  arrangement. 

Thus,  while  the  Catholic  Church  bore  fruit  up- 
wards, it  also  struck  root  downwards,  in  English 
soil.     The  heathen  saw  and  were  afraid,  the  depths 
also  were  troubled.    The  Lord  had  once  more  His 
people  here  in  England,  and  the  idols  bowed  down 
as  the  Cross  was  reared.     All  was  calm,  orderly, 
and  majestic,  like  the  raising  of  the  Temple  without 
axe  or  hammer.     The  invasions  of  the  world,  which 
devastate,  are  vehement  and  tumultuous ;  those  of 
the  Church,  which  fertilise,  are  peaceful  and  sure  ; 
even   as  the   Deluge,  which  destroyed   the   earth, 
came  down  in  torrents,  while  the  Spirit  who  re- 
newed    it    was    silent    in    His    approach,    though 
"  mighty  in  operation."    Thus  gently,  thus  "  without 
observation,"  because  in  the  power  of  that  Spirit, 
did  the  Church  gain  possession  of  English  ground, 
and  vindicate    to    herself,   almost   without    men's 
knowledge,  the  length  and   breadth  of  the   land. 
Here  was  no  violence  towards  existing  prejudices, 
no  contemptuous  or  intolerant  dealing  even  with 
popular  superstitions;   no  bigotry,  no  fanaticism, 
no  false  step.    Holy  enthusiasm  there  was  in  abund- 
ance ;  but  enthusiasm  is  too  deep  to  be  fitful ;  it 
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is  energetic,  not  busy.  Let  us  now  contract  the 
sphere  of  our  contemplations,  and  fix  them  upon 
the  great  centre  of  the  picture,  in  which  its  whole 
spirit  is  as  it  were  embodied  and  typified  —  a 
Missionary  Archbishop,  with  the  Catholic  Faith 
as  his  message,  and  Miracles  as  his  credentials. 


Ill 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

THE  ARCHIEPISCOPAL  PROGRESS 

Had  St.  Augustine  wanted  an  excuse  for  resting 
from  his  labours  surely  he  might  at  this  moment 
have   found   one  without  difficulty.    The   care  of 
the  English  Church,  with  which  he  was  now  en- 
trusted, was  occupation  enough,  one  would  have 
thought,  to  employ  the  most  active,  and  responsi- 
bility enough  to  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous.      It 
seemed  indeed  the  natural  thing  for  him  to  stay 
quietly  at  Canterbury,  regulate  the   affairs  of  his 
monastery,  nominate  his  suffragans,  and  delegate 
his    missionary    functions    to    younger    and    less 
dignified  hands.     But  so  it  is,  that  Saints  continually 
act  at  variance  with  our  expectations.    When  we 
determine  in  our  own  minds  that  they  have  a  call 
to  be  busy,  they  disappoint  us  by  pleasing  to  be 
quiet ;  when  we  consider  it  suitable  to  their  dignity 
that  they   should  rather    superintend  than   work, 
they  force  us  to  the  conclusion  either  that  they 
are  regardless  of  dignity,  or  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand what  true  dignity  is. 

St.  Augustine,  at  all  events,  does  not  appear  to 
have  prized  the  otiuni  cum  dignitate  ;  nay,  he  chose, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  a  way  of  life  which 
seems  at  first   sight  inconsistent  with  the  post  of 
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an  Archbishop.  The  truth  must  be  confessed,  that 
Saints  differ  from  common  men  in  not  being  apt 
to  catch  at  excuses.  It  does  not  satisfy  them  to 
know  that  a  certain  thing  is  not  wrong  ;  they  are 
deterred  from  taking  up  with  it,  by  the  fact  of  its 
being  but  second-best.  And  thus  it  is,  that  they 
continually  surprise  us  by  their  proceedings,  as 
seeming  to  delight  in  striking  out  for  themselves 
new  and  eccentric  paths.  And  from  not  under- 
standing them,  we  go  on  to  criticise  them,  not 
always  or  at  once  remembering,  that  "  the  natural 
man  discerneth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit,''  and 
that,  in  the  case  of  certain  given  persons,  it  is  on 
the  whole  far  more  likely  that  such  as  we  should 
be  in  the  dark,  than  such  as  they  in  the  wrong. 

Whether,  then,  there  be  anything  out  of  the 
common  way  in  an  Archbishop  turning  missionary 
and  traversing  the  country  on  foot  (as  perhaps 
there  is  not),  at  least  there  is  something  altogether 
wonderful  and  above  man  in  that  zeal  for  Christ 
which  would  not  suffer  this  godly  prelate  to  find 
rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  in  an  as  yet  unconverted 
land.  Nothing  would  content  him  but  starting  off. 
Metropolitan  of  all  England  as  he  was,  without 
equipage  or  horse,  with  no  body-guard  but  the 
poor,  and  no  arms  but  the  arms  of  Saints,  prayer 
and  watching,  to  search  on  the  highways  and 
among  the  hedges  for  guests  to  fill  the  vacant 
seats  at  the  Lord's  marriage-board.  Alone,  or 
perhaps  with  a  few  attendant  monks,  and  certainly 
on  foot,  the  holy  Archbishop  proceeded  on  his  way, 
and  took,  as  we  may  conceive,  the  great  Roman 
road  from  London  to  the  north  of  England.     His 
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very  stature,  as  we  have  already  observed,  had 
something  superhuman  about  it,  and  at  once  dis- 
tinguished him  from  the  crowds  who  speedily 
gathered  round  his  path.  He  had  not  gone  far 
before  his  journey  began  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  a  triumphant  Progress ;  if  we  may  apply  that 
word  to  the  movement  of  a  train  in  which  were 
no  insignia  of  worldly  grandeur,  and  where  the 
regulations  of  ceremonial  were  outstripped  by  the 
impulses  of  zeal  and  affection.  Never  was  crowned 
monarch  or  laurelled  warrior  more  enthusiastically 
greeted,  more  multitudinously  followed,  than  was 
that  humble  and  mortified  Archbishop.  Like  a 
true  apostle  as  he  was  he  carried  with  him  neither 
purse  nor  scrip,  nor  provision  for  his  journey  ; 
yet  lacked  he  not  all  necessaries,  for  his  trust  was 
in  Him  who  feedeth  the  young  ravens  that  call 
upon  Him,  and  in  whose  sight  His  own  elect  are 
of  more  price  than  many  sparrows. 

On  coming  near  the  city  of  Eboracum  the  Saint 
was  accosted  by  a  man  who  sat  by  the  wayside 
begging,  and  who  laboured  under  the  twofold 
scourge  of  blindness  and  palsy.  The  Saint  remem- 
bered that  great  Apostle  to  whom  he  was  chiefly 
bound,  who  said,  ^'  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none, 
but  such  as  I  have  give  I  thee ;  in  the  Name  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk."  Why 
should  not  that  Name  work  miracles  at  any  time  ? 
Why  not  among  ourselves  nowadays  ?  Truly,  be- 
cause we  lack  the  conditions  of  its  power-Catholic 
faith  and  Catholic  sanctity.     But  here  was  no  bar 
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to  its  sovereign  efficacy ;  and  accordingly,  if  we  may 
trust  those  who  have  transmitted  what  they  re- 
ceived, the  prayer  of  the  Saint  was  answered,  and 
his  Divine  commission  accredited  in  the  eyes  of  the 
unbeHevers.  The  paralytic  leapt  like  a  hart,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  were  opened.  Now,  whether 
this  and  other  miracles  which  we  shall  relate,  after 
those  who  have  gone  into  their  evidence,  actually 
happened  as  they  are  recorded,  or  form  rather  the 
illustrations  than  the  instances  of  the  supernatural 
power  unquestionably  inherent  in  all  the  true  Saints 
of  God,  on  this  point  we  are  warranted  in  the 
present,  if  in  any  case,  in  being  comparatively  little 
soHcitous;  for  that  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury 
worked  miracles  for  the  conversion  of  England  is 
acknowledged  even  by  many  Protestants;  and  what 
precisely  those  miracles  were,  is  surely  a  secondary 
consideration.  Meanwhile  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  interrupt  the  thread  of  the  narrative  farther  than 
by  saying  that  if  the  reader  so  far  forgets  that  he  is 
occupied  upon  a  portion  of  ecclesiastical  history  as 
to  stumble  at  the  marvellous  portions  of  the  present 
biographical  sketch,  it  is  hoped  he  will  at  least  sus- 
pend his  judgment  till  a  few  pages  further  on,  or 
accept  the  statements  subject  to  any  qualifications 
which  may  secure  them  from  the  chance  of  irrev- 
erent usage,  and  him  from  the  risk  of  that  especial 
blasphemy  which  consists  in  slighting  the  manifes- 
tations of  God's  Holy  Spirit ;  a  sin,  one  should 
have  thought,  denounced  by  our  Blessed  Lord  in 
language  sufficiently  awful  to  make  the  possibility 
of  it  an  unspeakably  more  formidable  alternative 
than  any  amount  of  credulity.     Not  indeed  as  if 
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the  wanton  circulation,  and  over-easy  acceptance, 
of  miraculous  histories  were  an  insignificant  mis- 
chief, seeing  that  we  must  not  give  occasion  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme.  But,  taking  our 
Divine  Redeemer's  singular  commendation  of  the 
temper  which  men  call  credulous,  in  connection 
with  His  terrific  denunciation  of  the  sin  which  in 
its  measure  is  involved  in  every  deliberate  trifling 
with  the  genuine  works  of  the  Spirit,  it  seems 
strange  indeed  that  professing  Christians  should 
count  it  a  safer  thing  to  scoff  at  miracles  as  such, 
than  to  enter  upon  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  as  upon 
a  new  world  of  wonders  whose  sights  speedily 
conform  the  habits  of  vision  to  their  own  standard, 
till  at  length  the  eye  sees  objects  before  it  which 
are,  perhaps,  but  the  reflections  of  images  within. 
Upon  the  great  principle  recommended  by  Butler, 
in  his  Analogy,  of  taking  the  safer  side  in  matters 
of  religion  which  are  felt  to  be  doubtful,  surely 
every  truly  wise  man  will  prefer  the  alternative  of 
believing  some  miracles  which  may  be  false,  to 
that  of  encouraging  himself  in  a  critical,  not  to  say 
sceptical,  temper.  On  the  side  of  the  historian  of 
the  Church,  or  the  biographer  of  Saints,  there  lies 
doubtless  a  great  duty  of  caution  ;  yet  the  rash  and 
uninstructed  zeal  of  historians  and  biographers, 
though  it  suggests  the  temptation,  does  not  there- 
fore furnish  the  excuse,  to  languor  of  belief,  still 
less  to  irreverence  of  objection,  in  readers. 

To  return  from  our  digression  :  It  was  most  pro- 
bably during  this  northern  progress  of  the  great 
Archbishop  that  the  Church  received  that  vast 
accession  of  converts  at  one  time,  which  has  sojne- 
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times,  to  all  appearance,  been  confused  with  the 
baptism  of  the  10,000  at  Canterbury.  There  seems 
undoubtedly  to  have  been  a  baptism  of  multitudes 
at  once  in  the  river  Swale  ;  but  we  suppose  it  not 
to  have  taken  place  at  the  Christmas  of  597,  which 
was  before  St.  Augustine  had  proceeded  on  his 
missionary  travels,  but  about  the  summer  of  602, 
the  period  with  which  we  are  now  more  immedi- 
ately engaged.  It  is  mentioned  by  annalists  as  a 
miraculous  circumstance  that  so  prodigious  a  mul- 
titude should  have  received  baptism  by  immersion 
in  a  deep  stream,  without  a  single  instance  of  loss 
of  life  or  bodily  injury.  In  truth,  what  we  call  the 
"providential"  runs  up  into  almost  inextricable 
implication  with  the  "  miraculous." 

The  following  incident,  which  is  related  by  Mabil- 
lon,  belongs  to  the  class  of  supernatural  occurrences 
which  are  not  merely  succours  to  faith,  like  the 
last-mentioned,  but  attestations  to  the  fact  of  Divine 
power  in  the  sight  of  the  unbelieving  world.  Such 
verifications  of  high  ministerial  claims  (even  taking 
that  low  d  priori  ground;  which  finds  its  place  in 
treatises  on  Christian  Evidence),  as  they  are  pecu- 
liarly needful,  so  of  God's  mercy  it  is  likely  that 
they  will  be  largely  vouchsafed,  as  aids  to  the  work 
of  the  missionary. 

As  St.  Augustine  was  leaving  York  he  was  met 
by  a  leper  labouring  under  a  peculiarly  distressing 
form  of  that  loathsome  disease.  His  articulation 
was  affected  by  the  malady,  and  he  had  no  way  of 
making  his  sufferings  and  necessities  known  but  by 
indistinct  sounds,  as  it  had  been  the  cry  of  some 
animal.     Encouraged  by  the  sweet  smile  and  out- 
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stretched  hand  of  the  messenger  of  mercy,  he 
managed  to  crawl  up  to  him,  and  came  under  the 
power  of  the  hand  which  was  uplifted  to  bless  him. 
Then,  his  eye  beaming  with  light  expressive  of  the 
soul's  illumination,  and  his  voice  distilling  words  of 
honey,  "  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour," 
said  the  Saint,  "  be  thou  clean  from  all  defilement." 
"Not  so  quickly,"  proceeds  the  annalist,  "was 
Naaman,  the  Syrian,  cured  of  his  plague,  for  he 
was  bid  to  wash  seven  times  in  the  Jordan.  For 
Augustine  spake  "  (not  like  one  of  the  old  prophets 
but)  "in  the  strength  of  His  Word  who  says  in  the 
Gospel,  '  Be  thou  clean,'  and  whose  word  runneth 
swiftly.  O  thrice-blessed  poverty  in  Christ !  O 
poverty,  that  art  the  true  riches  !  richer  than  all  the 
w^ealth  of  the  earth !  O  treasure,  exhaustless  in 
abundance  !  where,  not  the  gold  which  covetous 
mortals  affect,  but  richer  than  gold  incomparably, 
is  dealt  out  to  overflowing  the  salvation  of  body 
and  soul  *  without  money  and  without  price.' " 

Such  is  the  strain  in  which  monks  describe  the 
acts  of  the  Saints.  In  proportion  as  their  eye  is 
dulled  to  the  claims  of  the  outer,  it  is  sharpened 
to  behold  the  wonders  of  the  inner  world.  Such 
Christians  live  and  range  as  in  an  element  of  their 
own.  Their  histories  are  accordingly  almost  like 
meditations ;  no  wonder  if  to  men,  whose  conver- 
sation is  in  this  lower  world,  the  records  of  their 
experience  should  be  wearisome  as  the  tales  of 
dreamers,  their  chronicles  of  events  read  like 
fiction,  their  comments  sound  like  the  ravings  of 
fanaticism. 
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Few  readers  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  the 
miracles  of  the  Apostle  of  England  differ,  as  to  the 
first  impression  with  which  they  strike  us,  from  the 
miracles  of  some  other  Saints  with  whom  we 
happen  to  be  less  familiar.  Their  evidence  is  not 
necessarily  more  trustworthy,  but  it  is  certainly 
more  available  :  there  requires  a  greater  hardihood 
in  scepticism  to  resist  it ;  a  greater  disregard  of 
public  opinion  to  write  or  speak  against  it.  Nothing, 
surely,  can  be  less  philosophical,  as  well  as  less 
religious,  than  objections  to  any  recorded  miracle 
of  any  age,  grounded  simply  upon  the  frivolousness 
(as  men  speak)  of  its  character,  or  the  inadequacy 
of  its  object.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  such  talk? 
Are  we  wiser  than  God,  or  are  His  ways  as  our 
ways  ?  Let  cavillers  at  miracles  say  so  in  good 
earnest,  and  we  shall  then  know  how  to  deal  with 
them.  But  as  yet,  at  least,  it  is  happily  less  re- 
spectable to  broach  infidelity,  than  to  write  down 
the  principle  of  all  belief.  Yet,  if  men  who  deal 
with  the  lives  of  the  Saints  upon  d.  priori  grounds 
do  not,  happily  for  themselves,  discern  the  danger- 
ous contiguity  of  their  reasonings  to  those  of  the 
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infidel,  and  even  the  atheist,  there  are  not  wanting 
shrewder  intellects  than  their  own  which  will  help 
them  to  the  discovery.  If  they  fancy  themselves 
able  to  distinguish  to  their  own  satisfaction  between, 
on  the  one  hand,  such  antecedent  objections  (for  it 
is  of  antecedent  objections  only  that  we  are  here 
speaking)  to  the  miracles  of  the  Saints,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  flippancies  of  which  the  Old  Testament 
has,  ere  now,  been  made  the  subject,  there  are 
others  cleverer  than  themselves,  though  less  repu- 
table, who  will  gladly  employ  the  respectability  of 
their  names  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  arguments  at 
once  deeper  and  more  consistent  than  their  own. 

But,  at  all  events,  the  history  of  St.  Augustine  of 
Canterbury  has  this  advantage  over  some  others, 
that  there  is  a  dignity  on  the  very  face  of  it  which 
(to  use  a  forcible  Latin  word)  "profligates"  calumny, 
— not  merely  wards  it  off,  but  routs,  and  explodes, 
and  shames  it.  As  to  the  mighty  works  which  are 
related  of  our  apostle,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  surely 
of  that  simple  and  straightforward  character  which 
rather  strikingly  contradistinguishes  the  Evangelical 
and  Apostolical  miracles  from  some  of  the  Pro- 
phetical ;  they  are  of  a  kind  fitted  to  overrule  un- 
belief, and  not  merely  to  sustain  faith.  And  this  is 
what  men  naturally  expect  in  the  case  of  Divine 
manifestations  accompanying  and  illustrating  a 
mission  to  the  heathen. 

But,  again,  it  is  a  considerable  security  for  the 
reverent  acceptance  of  the  history  of  St.  Augustine, 
that  he  was  thus,  in  fact,  a  missionary.  This  cir- 
cumstance at  once  supplies  what  intellectual  men 
presumptuously  demand,  an  ostensible  cause  for  the 
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intervention  of  direct  and  obvious  supernatural 
agency.  Objectors  are  certainly  more  tolerant  of 
miraculous  records,  in  the  case  of  missionaries,  than 
of  any  other  Saints ;  not  seeing,  apparently,  that  if 
they  allow  miracles  to  missionaries,  they  give  up  the 
question  of  principle,  and  make  their  stand  upon 
that  of  degree;  they  do  not  deny  that  Almighty 
God  has  signally  interposed  in  the  later  as  well  as 
in  the  earlier  Church,  but  they  claim  to  be  judges 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  reasonable 
that  He  should  interpose.  This  is  a  great  step— or 
rather  it  narrows  the  ground  between  these  ob- 
jectors and  the  Catholics  almost  to  contact;  not 
indeed  in  faa,  but  (which  is  a  widely  different 
thing)  in  /o£ic.  The  intellectual  barriers  are  re- 
moved, the  ethical,  alas !  are  sometimes  even 
strengthened,  rather  than  the  contrary,  by  the 
logical  approximation. 

Such  cases  may  not  unfairly  be  compared  with 
that  of  St.  Thomas.  And  our  Blessed  Lord  seems 
to  deal  with  them  in  a  like  condescending  way,  as 
with  that  holy  Apostle,  when  he  stipulated  for 
stronger  evidence  than  his  Lord  had  counted 
sufficient.  Such  evidence  was  indeed  forthcoming 
at  his  demand ;  but  his  satisfaction  was  without  a 
blessing.  Let  us  also  remember,  as  instructed  by 
this  example,  that  it  is  the  temper  of  faith  which  is 
necessarily  and  always  blessed  by  Christ  our  Re- 
deemer, but  that  the  mere  act  of  assent  is  not  so 
necessarily  or  always  blessed. 

Again,  the  inquiry  arises,  if  Christianity  did  not 
make  its  way  into  Saxon  England  by  miracles,  how 
came  its  progress  to   be   so   rapid  and  so   wide  ? 
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Many  outward  circumstances  did  undoubtedly, 
through  the  mercy  of  Divine  Providence,  concur 
with  supernatural  agency  to  favour  the  result ;  but 
this,  too,  was  the  case  in  the  original  propagation 
of  Christianity.  If  the  pacification  of  the  Roman 
world  in  the  time  of  Augustus  be  none  the  more  a 
"cause"  (in  the  infidel  sense)  of  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  at  its  first  introduction,  because  un- 
believers have  so  magnified  it,  or  if,  rather,  but  a 
secondary  and  tributary  cause,  where  by  them  it  is 
dignified  to  the  rank  of  a  primary  one,  then  is  it  no 
derogation  from  the  supernatural  power  which 
wrought  to  the  conversion  of  England,  that  the 
progress  of  the  blessed  Gospel  here  was  facilitated 
by  the  political  circumstances  of  the  time  when  it 
was  brought  over.  Instead  of  considering,  with  the 
infidel,  that  the  miracles  are  not  certain  because 
the  preparation  was  apparent,  the  believer  will 
rather  look  upon  the  preparation  as  but  an  addi- 
tional evidence  of  that  providential  design  which 
was  exhibited  in  the  miracles.  Or  if,  again,  the 
worn-out  superstitions  of  the  ancient  mythology 
offered  so  feeble  a  resistance  to  the  power  of  the 
Truth  in  the  world  at  large,  as  to  give  that  Truth,  so 
satisfactory  to  the  cravings  of  man's  moral  nature, 
so  harmonious  in  its  proportions,  so  beautiful  in  its 
results,  an  easy  victory  among  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, while  yet  it  is  esteemed  none  the  less  certain 
that  the  Arm  of  the  Lord  was  visibly  with  it,  neither, 
surely,  can  the  rapid  progress  of  Christianity  in  this 
country  be  set  down  rather  to  the  weakness  of  the 
power  which  was  arrayed  against  it,  than  to  the 
evident  display  of  Divine  tokens  in  its  behalf.    For, 
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perhaps,  there  was  never  a  religious  system  more 
deeply  tinctured  with  the  genius  of  a  people  than 
was  that  of  our  Saxon  forefathers.  And  if  their 
warlike  temper  and  habits  gave  them  many  advan- 
tages towards  the  reception  of  Christianity  over  those 
polished  and  worldly-wise  nations  among  which  St. 
Paul  preached,  these  advantages  were  surely  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  chivalrous  pertinacity  with  which 
the  warrior  children  of  warrior  parents,  educated 
for  heroes,  and,  as  we  may  say,  dieted  on  blood, 
would  be  apt  to  cleave  to  the  stern  and  cruel  rites 
of  Woden  and  Tuisco. 

Again,  a  belief  in  the  miraculous  power  of  St.  Au- 
gustine is  necessary  to  the  history.  It  has  never  been 
questioned  that  two  separate  Conferences  were  held 
with  the  British  bishops,  and  that  the  issue  of  the 
former  was  determined  by  a  miraculous  display  in 
favour  of  the  Saint.  No  other  hypothesis,  it  is 
believed,  but  that  of  a  miracle  has  ever  been  de- 
vised to  explain  why  the  first  meeting  was  so 
abruptly  brought  to  a  close.  And  this  is  the  more 
remarkable,  considering  the  feuds  between  the 
Britons  and  the  Saxons,  and  the  angry  discussions, 
of  which,  from  first  to  last,  those  celebrated  Con- 
ferences have  been  the  subject. 

This  acquiescence,  even  on  the  part  of  avowed 
adversaries  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  in  the  miraculous 
claims  of  St.  Augustine,  is  due,  perhaps,  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  respect  in  which  St.  Bede,  that 
especially  English  historian  of  the  Church,  has 
ever  been  held  among  Protestants  as  well  as  others. 
For  the  testimony  of  that  naif  and  thoroughly  un- 
controversial  writer  (how,  indeed,  should  they  be 


controversial  who  knew  but  of  the  One  Faith  ?)  is 
so  explicit  to  the  abundance  of  the  manifestations 
vouchsafed  in  our  Saint,  as  to  find  its  response  in 
simple    and   ingenuous   minds,  and   this  indepen- 
dently of  the  weight  which  so  early  an  authority 
must  carry  with  it  in  the  estimation  of  critics.     But 
the  fact  of  these  miracles  is  attested  by  a  writer  yet 
earlier  than  St.  Bede  ;    himself  also  a  Saint,  con- 
temporary with  St.  Augustine,  and  whose  means  of 
ascertaining  the  circumstances  to  which  he  testifies, 
were  of  the  readiest  and  completest.     Let  us  now 
hear  how  St.  Gregory  addresses  St.  Augustine  on 
the  very  subject  of  the   miracles  which  had  been 
wrought   by   him   during  the   earlier   part   of   his 
English  mission.     Let  us  observe,  especially,  the 
natural  way  in  which  this  great  Saint  notices  the 
glorious  works  of  his  son  in  the  Faith,  his  brother 
in  the   Kingdom  of   Heaven.     It  would  certainly 
appear,  from  his  letter,  as  if  the  report  of  St.  Au- 
gustine's miracles  had  been   neither  beyond    his 
expectation,  nor  in  contradiction  to  his  experience. 

Gregory  to  Augustine^  Bishop  of  the  English, 

''Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace  to  men  of  good-will !  For  the  corn  of 
wheat  which  fell  into  the  ground  is  dead  [and  hath 
brought  forth  much  fruit  i],  that  so  He  should  not 
reign  alone  in  heaven,  by  whose  death  we  live, 
by  whose  weakness  we  are  strengthened,  by  whose 
Passion  we  are  snatched  from  suffering,  through 

1  Vide  John  xii.  24. 
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whose   love   we   were   led   to  seek  in  Britain  the 
brethren  whom  we  know  not,  of  whose  Gift  we 
have  found  those  whom  we  sought  in  ignorance. 
But  who  is  sufficient  to  declare  what  joy  sprang 
up  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  faithful  in  this  place 
since  the  English  nation,  through   the   operation 
of  the  grace  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  labours  of 
your  Fraternity,  hath  been  rid  of  the  darkness  of 
error,  and  overspread  with  the  light  of  our  holy 
Faith  ?   since,    with    a    perfect   mind,   this   people 
now  tread  their  idols  under   foot,   whereunto,   in 
the  madness  of  superstition,  they  have  heretofore 
been   subject;   since  they  now  worship  God  out 
of  a  pure  heart;  since,  recovered  from  the  help- 
lessness of  their  evil  deeds,  they  are  now  bound 
by  the  strict  rules  of  holy  teaching;  since  now, 
they   are   with   all   their    mind   subject   to   Divine 
precepts,  and  aided  by  the  understanding  of  them ; 
since  now  they  are  humbled  even  to  the  dust  in 
prayer,  and  lie  prostrate  in  spirit  on  the  ground. 
Whose  work  is  this  but  His  who  saith,  'My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work '  ?  ^    Who,  that  He 
might  show  Himself  willing  to  convert  the  world, 
not   by   man's   power,   but    Himself   by   His  own 
strength,  chose  men  of  no  letters  for  the  preachers 
whom  He  would  send  into  the  world.     And  this, 
too.   He  hath  also  done  in  this  instance  also,  in 
that,  among  the  English  people,  He  hath  deigned 
to  perform  deeds  of  strength  through  the  infirmity 
of  the  weak. 

"Howbeit,    dearest    brother,    there    is    in    that 

^  John  V.  17. 


heavenly  Gift  what,  in  the  midst  of  all  our  great 
joy,  may  well  cause  us  to  fear,  and  that  with  an 
exceeding  great  fear.  I  well  know  that  by  the 
hands  of  your  Affection,  Almighty  God  hath 
wrought  great  miracles  in  the  nation  of  which 
He  would  make  choice.  Need  is  there,  then, 
that  concerning  this  same  heavenly  Gift,  you 
should  at  once  rejoice  while  you  fear,  and  fear 
while  you  rejoice.  Rejoice  assuredly  you  may, 
in  that  the  souls  of  the  English,  through  exterior 
miracles,  are  drawn  towards  interior  grace  ;  yet 
must  you  also  fear,  lest,  among  the  signs  which 
are  wrought  by  you,  your  feeble  mind  be  lifted 
up  into  presumption  of  itself,  and  in  proportion 
as  it  is  exalted  in  honour  from  without,  fall  through 
vainglory  from  within.  We  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  disciples,  when  they  returned  with 
joy  from  preaching,  and  said  unto  the  Lord, 
*  Lord,  even  the  devils  are  subject  unto  us  through 
Thy  Name,'  were  straightway  answered,  '  In  this 
rejoice  not,  that  the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you, 
but  rather  rejoice,  because  your  names  are  written 
in  heaven.'  ^  For  they,  in  rejoicing  over  miracles, 
had  set  their  heart  on  a  joy,  private  and  temporal. 
But  from  the  private  joy  they  are  recalled  to  the 
public,  from  the  temporal  to  the  eternal,  when  it 
is  said  to  them,  '  In  this  rejoice,  that  your  names 
are  written  in  heaven.'  It  is  not  all  the  elect  who 
work  miracles ;  howbeit,  all  their  names  are  kept 
written  in  heaven.  For,  to  the  disciples  of  the 
Truth,  there  should  be  no  joy  but  on  account  of 

*  Luke  X.  20. 
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that  good  which  they  have  in  common  with  all, 
and  wherein  there  is  no  end  of  their  joy. 

"  It  remains  then,  dearest  brother,  that,  in  the 
midst  of  those  things  which  you  do  externally  by 
the  power  of  God,  you  should  never  cease  from 
judging  yourself  discreetly  within ;  and  should  dis- 
creetly understand  both  concerning  yourself,  who 
you  are,  and  likewise  how  high  a  grace  is  with  this 
same  nation,  towards  whose  conversion  you  have 
been  vouchsafed  even  the  power  of  miracles.  And 
if  you  remember  yourself  to  have  ever  transgressed, 
whether  in  word  or  in  deed,  in  the  sight  of  your 
Creator,  call  this  continually  to  mind,  to  the  end 
the  remembrance  of  your  guilt  may  repress  the 
mounting  pride  of  your  heart.  And  whatever 
power  to  do  signs  you  shall  receive,  or  have  re- 
ceived, account  not  this  as  a  gift  to  yourself,  but 
rather  to  those  for  whose  salvation  such  gifts  have 
been  vouchsafed  you. 

"And  while  on  this  subject,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  remember  what  happened  in  the  case  of  one  of 
God's  servants,  and  one  very  precious  in  His  sight. 
Moses,  truly,  whilst  leading  the  people  of  God  out 
of  Egypt,  wrought,  as  your  Fraternity  well  knows, 
many  wondrous  signs  in  that  country.  And  in  his 
fast  of  forty  days  on  Mount  Sinai,  he  received  the 
Tables  of  the  Law  in  the  midst  of  lightnings  and 
thunders,  and,  while  all  the  people  feared  greatly, 
was  joined — he  alone — with  Almighty  God  in  inti- 
mate and  familiar  converse.  Then  opened  he  a  path 
through  the  Red  Sea,  and  had  the  pillar  of  a  cloud 
as  a  guide  in  his  way ;  when  the  people  hungered, 
he  brought  them  down  manna  from  Heaven,  and 


by  a  miracle  satisfied  their  desire,  even  to  excess, 
with  abundance  of  flesh  in  the  wilderness.  And 
then,  when,  in  the  time  of  drought,  they  came  near 
a  rock,  his  faith  failed  him,  and  he  doubted  whether 
he  could  bring  water  out  of  it ;  but  at  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  he  struck  it,  and  the  water  burst  forth  in 
torrents.  And,  after  this,  how  many  miracles  he 
wrought  for  thirty  and  eight  years  in  the  desert,  who 
shall  be  able  to  account  or  to  find  out  ?  As  often 
as  any  doubtful  matter  pressed  on  his  mind,  he  en- 
tered into  the  tabernacle  ^  and  inquired  of  the  Lord 
in  secret,  and  was  straightway  instructed  by  the 
Lord  concerning  the  matter.  And  when  the  Lord 
was  angry  with  the  people,  he  appeased  Him  by 
the  intervention  of  his  prayers  ;  and  those  who  rose 
up  in  pride  and  made  divisions  among  the  people, 
he  caused  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  cavity  of  the 
yawning  earth.  The  enemy  he  harassed  by  vic- 
tories, and  displayed  signs  among  the  people.  But 
when  at  length  he  reached  the  Land  of  Promise,  he 
was  called  up  into  the  Mount  and  was  reminded  of 
the  sin  he  had  committed  thirty  and  eight  years 
before,  when  he  doubted  of  his  power  to  bring 
forth  the  water.  And  he  learned  that  for  this  he 
could  not  enter  the  Land  of  Promise.  By  this 
instance  we  learn  how  fearful  a  thing  is  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  who  wrought  such  mighty  works  by 
this  His  servant,  yet  kept  his  sin  so  long  in  remem- 
brance. 

"  Therefore,  dearest  brother,  if  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  he,  who  was  thus  especially  chosen  by 

^  Exod.  xxxiii.  9. 
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Almighty  God,  did  still,  after  so  many  signs,  die  for 
his  sin,  what  ought  to  be  our  fear,  who  know  not  as 
yet  whether  we  be  of  the  elect  at  all  ? 

''Touching  miracles  which  have  been  done  by 
the  reprobate,  what  shall  I  say  to  your  Fraternity 
who  know  so  well  the  words  which  His  Truth 
spake  in  the  Gospel  ?  '  Many  will  say  to  Me  in 
that  day.  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  Thy 
Name  ?  and  in  Thy  Name  have  cast  out  devils  ? 
and  in  Thy  Name  done  many  wonderful  works  ? 
And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew 
you  :  depart  from  Me,  ye  that  work  iniquity/ 
Very  great  restraint,  then,  must  be  put  on  the  mind 
in  the  midst  of  signs  and  miracles,  lest,  perchance, 
a  man  seek  his  own  glory  in  these  things,  and  re- 
joice with  a  merely  private  joy  at  the  greatness  of 
his  exaltation.  Signs  are  given  for  the  gaining  of 
souls,  and  towards  His  glory  by  whose  power  they 
are  wrought.  One  sign  the  Lord  hath  given  us, 
wherein  we  may  rejoice  with  exceeding  joy,  and 
whereby  we  may  recognise  in  ourselves  the  glory 
of  election, — *  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye 
are  My  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.'  ^ 
And  this  sign  the  prophet  sought  when  he  said, 
*  Show  me  some  token  for  good,  that  they  which 
hate  me  may  see  it  and  be  ashamed.'  ^ 

"These  things  I  say,  because  I  desire  to  bring 
down  the  mind  of  him  who  hears  me  to  the  depth 
of  humility.  But  I  know  that  your  humility  hath  a 
just  confidence  of  its  own.  I  myself  am  a  sinner  ; 
and  I  hold  it  in  most  certain  hope,  that,  by  the 


*  John  xiii.  35. 


'  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  17  (Ixxxv.  Vulg.). 


grace  of  God,  even  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Almighty  Creator  and  Redeemer,  your  sins  have 
been  already  forgiven,  and  therefore  you  are  in  the 
number  of  the  elect,  so  that  the  sins  of  others  may 
be  forgiven  by  you.  Nor  will  your  guilt  bring 
sorrow  in  time  to  come,  since  your  part  it  is  to  give 
joy  in  heaven  by  the  conversion  of  many.  He,  the 
same  our  Creator  and  Redeemer,  said,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  repentance  of  man,  '  I  say  unto  you,  that 
likewise  joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  per- 
sons which  need  no  repentance.' ^  And  if  great 
joy,  then,  be  in  heaven  over  one  penitent,  what 
may  we  suppose  that  joy  to  be,  when  so  vast  a 
nation  is  converted  from  its  error,  and,  coming  to 
the  Faith,  condemns,  by  repentance,  all  the  evil 
that  it  hath  done  ?  Let  us  unite  in  this  joy  of  the 
Angels  of  heaven,  by  concluding  with  these  same 
words  of  Angels  with  which  we  began.  Let  us  say 
— let  us  one  and  all  say,  'Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace  to  men  of  good-will.' "  2 

Miserable,  indeed,  is  it  to  interrupt  the  biography 
of  a  Saint  with  discussions  of  an  apologetic  sound  ! 
Miserable  to  exhibit  such  a  letter  as  this,  for  evi- 
dence's rather  than  for  edification's  sake  !  May 
these  blessed  Saints  forgive  the  injury  to  their 
names,  if  such  it  be  1  And  may  He,  whom  we 
should  chiefly  fear  to  offend,  acquit  of  all  irreve- 
rence this  attempt  to  justify  the  marvels  of  His 
grace  in  the  sight  of  the  unbeliever  ! 


1  Luke  XV.  7. 


^  Lib.  xi.  Ep.  28. 
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CHAPTER    XX 

FIRST    PAN-BRITANNIC    CONFERENCE 

The  date  of  this  celebrated  meeting,  as  of  other 
events  in  the  Life  of  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury, 
is  a  subject  of  controversy  among  ecelesiastical 
antiquaries.  It  has  been  attributed  severally  to 
the  years  599,  601,  602,  603,  and  even  604.  Its 
scene  is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  to  have  been 
a  certain  spot  '^in  the  province  of  the  Huiccii,  on 
the  confines  of  the  West  Saxons/'  and  most  pro- 
bably in  one  or  other  of  the  two  present  counties 
of  Gloucester  or  Worcester.  Some  fix  it  at  a  place 
called  Aust,  or  Aust-clive  in  the  former  county, 
lying  on  the  Severn,  the  usual  passage  for  ferry- 
boats from  England  into  South  Wales,  and  where 
Edward  the  Elder  had  afterwards  an  interview 
with  the  Welsh  Prince,  Leoline ;  though  others 
are  of  opinion  that,  although  the  site  is  thus 
correctly  determined,  the  Conference  itself  took 
place,  not  in  a  town,  but  under  the  shadow  of 
an  oak-tree.  That,  at  any  rate,  it  was  near  an 
oak,  appears  from  the  ancient  name  of  the  spot, 
"  Augustinaes-ac."  ^ 

1  See  Cressy,   Hist,  of  Brittany,    B.  xiii.  c.   17,  whose  reasons  for 

considering  that  the  Conference  took  place  within  doors,  in  some 

village,  appear  satisfactory. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  St.  Augustine  took  more 
than  one  great  journey  into  the  interior  of  England  ; 
nor,  considering    the    hindrances    to    locomotion 
which  those  days  presented,  and  the  shortness  of 
the  time  into  which  his  missionary  labours  were 
compressed,  is  it  likely  that,  without  some  strong 
motive,  he  should  have  gone  twice  over  the  same 
ground.     Now  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  Saint  was  at  different  times  in  the  northern, 
western,  and  midland  parts  of  England  ;  for  various 
records  furnish  traces  of  his  footsteps  in  Yorkshire, 
Dorsetshire,  and  Oxfordshire.     If,  then,  his  York- 
shire mission  happened,  as  we  have  been  supposing, 
in  602,  and  if,  as  Mabillon  represents,  he  went  from 
Yorkshire  to  the  West  of  England,  may  it  not  be 
supposed,  with  considerable   probability,   that   he 
took  Worcestershire   and    Gloucestershire    on    his 
way  from  Yorkshire  into  Dorsetshire  ?    This  would 
bring  the  Synod   of  Augustinaes-ac  to   about  the 
year  603,  which  tallies  with  the  computations  of 
some    chronologists.      If,    as    Mabillon   seems  to 
think,  the  Conferences  with   the   British  bishops 
preceded  the  Yorkshire  expedition,  St.  Augustine 
must  have  come  back  to  London  before  going  into 
the  West,  which  does  not  agree  with  Mabillon's  own 
words.^    Such  inquiries  are  neither  very  interesting 
nor  very  important, — except,  indeed,  as  all  is  inter- 
esting and  important  which  relates  to  the  Saints. 
However,  it  is  some  compensation  to  their  natural 
dulness,    that    they    incidentally   supply  food   for 
the   imagination.       It    matters    little    towards   the 

^  In  occidentalem  ab  aquilonali  plaga  divcrtit. 
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great  objects  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  bio- 
graphy, whether  the  Saint  went  this  way  or  that, 
or  was  present  at  some  remarkable  transaction 
in  one  year  or  in  another.  But  it  vivifies  our 
thoughts  of  him  to  have  some  notion  even 
upon  the  most  subordinate  topics  of  his  history ; 
and  far  more  essential  is  it  that  such  a  notion 
should  be  definite,  than  that  it  should  be  true. 
And  so  much  concerning  the  time  and  the  place 
of  the  Conference.  Now  let  us  turn  our  attention 
to  the  circumstances  and  subject  of  it. 

We  have  lost  sight  of  the  British  Church  since 
586,  when  Theonus  and  Thadioc,  archbishops 
respectively  of  London  and  York,  quitted  their 
sees,  bearing  with  them  the  relics  of  Saints,  and 
the  appurtenances  of  Divine  Service,  and  withdrew 
into  Wales.  This  was  virtually  ceding  the  eastern 
and  southern  parts  of  the  island  to  the  idolaters : 
but  they  had  no  alternative  except  dealli  or  flight ; 
and  it  was  not  against  their  Lord's  command,  when 
persecuted  in  one  city,  to  flee  to  another.  That 
individual  British  Christians  were  mixed  up,  even 
at  the  time  of  St.  Augustine's  arrival,  with  the 
Saxon  population,  in  the  character  of  slaves,  is, 
as  a  matter  of  history,  unquestionable;  but  how 
far  there  could  be  anything  like  Christianity  in  a 
country  where  was  no  Church  government,  nor, 
as  far  as  appears,  any  Christian  church  (excepting 
in  Cornwall,  wliich  was  a  British  settlement,  and 
at  Canterbury,  where  St.  Martin's  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  sort  of  private  chapel  for  the  Queen), 
does  not  sufficiently  appear,  though  an  opinion 
has  prevailed  extensively  to  the  contrary.    In  Wales, 
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however,  the  case  was  far  otherwise;  in  Wales 
were  several  bishops,  one  large  monastery,  at  least, 
with  a  school  of  clerical  education,  consecrated 
places  for  Divine  worship,  and  a  regular  body  of 
Clergy,  secular  as  well  as  regular. 

We  have  already  seen  1  that  St.  Gregory  gave 
St.  Augustine  authority  over  the  British  bishops, 
in  these  words:  ''All  the  bishops  of  Britain  we 
commit  to  your  Fraternity."  And  now  the  time 
was  come  for  the  Archbishop  to  assert  his  pre- 
rogative. 

It  must  have  been  a  very  trying  situation,  that 
of  the  British  Christians.  Their  counh-y  was  in 
the  hands  of  implacable  enemies,  of  foreigners  and 
idolaters  ;  with  themselves,  at  once  exiled  and 
not  expatriated,  was  right  without  possession,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  Truth,  without  the  ability  to 
impart  it.  Fretted,  if  not  harassed,  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  conquerors,  they  h;id  lost  a 
footing  in  their  own  country  without  gaining  one  in 
another ;  they  were  prisoners  in  their  own  house. 
To  have  sallied  forth,  cross  in  hand,  and  mixed, 
at  the  imminent  peril  of  their  lives,  among  tJieir 
prosperous  and  insulting  conquerors ;  to  have 
gone  into  the  midst  of  their  bitterest  enemies, 
not  as  vindicators  of  right,  but  as  ministers  of 
peace;  to  have  had  to  waive  all  claims  but  that 
of  priority  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  vir- 
tually recognise  the  position  of  their  invaders,  by 
the  very  fact  of  entering  into  pacific  relations 
with  thern, — this  would  have  been,  indeed,  a  sore 
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struggle  to  human  nature.  These  British  Christians 
of  St.  Augustine's  time  have  been  the  subjects  of 
a  good  deal  of  historical  unfairness  on  both  sides ; 
they  are  all  in  the  wrong  with  one  set  of  writers, 
and  all  in  the  right  with  another.  The  truth  seems 
to  lie  in  a  mean.  There  were  certainly  no  Saints 
and  great  men  among  them ;  but  when  we  have 
said  this,  we  have  surely  given  the  sum  of  their 
offending ;  or  at  least  expressed  the  severest  judg- 
ment which  circumstances  warrant.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  pride  was  at  the  root  of  their  apathy ; 
but  it  was  probably  concealed  from  themselves 
under  some  one  of  those  countless  disguises  by 
which  it  passes  itself  off  in  a  creditable  character 
to  all  but  minds  of  the  tenderest  conscientiousness, 
and  most  determined  resolution.  At  any.  rate,  we 
Englishmen  of  this  day,  with  our  high  national 
professions,  and  our  jealousy  of  foreign  inter- 
ference, have  no  right  to  be  over-critical  upon 
the  subject  of  exclusiveness. 

And,  again,  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  these 
injured  and  uneasy  exiles  would  look  with  no  very 
favourable  eyes  upon  the  new  Archbishop.  Not- 
withstanding all  their  natural  and  human  feelings 
and  antipathies,  it  could  not  but  at  times  haunt 
them  painfully,  that  they  were  Christians,  and  their 
nearest  neighbours  idolaters,  and  that  in  Christ  there 
is  neither  barbarian  nor  Scythian,  bond  nor  free. 
They  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  a  great  work 
lay  at  their  doors,  whatever  reasons  there  might 
exist  for  neglecting  or  delaying  it.  Perhaps  they 
still  looked  to  undertake  it,  and  the  time  was  not 
yet  come.     Meanwhile  there  penetrated,  even  as  far 
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as  them,  the  rumour  of  this  "  Italian  priest "  (as  they 
might  be  tempted  to  think  of  him),  who,  appearing 
one  day  on  the  shores  of  England,  without  intelligible 
claim,  or  ostensible  reason,  or  satisfactory  creden- 
tials, had  made  his  way,  with  forty  adventurers  Uke 
himself,  to  the  seat  of  government  and  the  court  of 
royalty,  and  there  had  ingratiated  himself  with  men 
in  power,  and  risen  by  rapid  steps  to  the  throne 
which  might  seem  to  belong,  as  of  right>  to  others. 
And  now  he  was  perambulating  the  land  from  end 
to  end,  with  fame  before  and  blessings  behind  him. 
Who  shall  say  that,  under  such  circumstances,  all 
dissatisfaction  must  needs  have  been  ingratitude, 
and  all  mistrust  envy  ?  Considering  the  difficulty 
of  accurate  information  peculiar  to  those  uncivilised 
times,  the  impediments  to  intercourse  between  the 
Britons  and  their  enemies,  with  the  various  liabilities 
to  misrepresentation,  and  temptations  to  prejudice, 
which  circumstances  created,  it  really  seems  no 
necessary  discredit  whatever  to  the  aboriginal 
Christians  of  this  island,  that,  victims  as  they  had 
conceivably  been,  of  fitful  rumours  and  coloured 
representations,  they  should  have  been  somewhat 
disconcerted  at  the  tidings  of  St.  Augustine's  ap- 
proach, and  have  given  him  a  less  courteous 
reception  than  was  meet. 

Forth,  however,  they  came,  like  the  ghosts  of  a 
Church  which  men  had  supposed  to  have  been 
long  "  quietly  inurned  ;  "  or  like  antediluvian  relics 
forced  up  by  some  sudden  convulsion  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground ;  witnesses,  in  the  sight  even  of  un- 
believers, to  the  Church's  age,  and  links  of  con- 
nection  with   the   aboriginal  days.      On  this  first 
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occasion  there  seem  to  have  come  but  one  or  two 
representatives  of  the  ancient  hierarchy  of  Britain, 
with  certain  of  the  clergy  ;  all  accounts  speak  of  the 
former  conference  as  far  less  numerously  attended 
and  formally  conducted  than  the  latter. 

The  life  of  the  British  Church  was  not  indeed 
extinct,  but  it  was  a  slumbering  and  torpid  life. 
Mutual  sympathy  between  the  members  of  Christ's 
Body,  is  the  very  condition  of  their  energy  and 
coherence ;  and  mutual  sympathy  there  can  be 
none — at  least,  none  which  is  thrilling  and  power- 
ful— without  active  intercommunion.  The  several 
members  of  each  single  Church  are  not  more  in- 
timately knit  together  in  one  communion  and 
fellowship,  than  is  that  special  Church  herself  with 
the  other  component  parts  of  the  great  Christian 
family.  Each  portion  of  Christ's  heritage  is  a 
participant  in  the  joys  and  sufferings  of  the  rest ; 
the  greater  has  no  right  to  consider  itself  self- 
sufficient,  nor  the  lesser  insignificant ;  the  foot  and 
the  hand  cannot  dispense  each  with  the  other's 
ministrations.  The  Church  is  shadowed  forth  in 
Holy  Scripture  under  all  those  images  which 
especially  denote  the  intimacy  of  mutual  relation 
between  the  parts,  and  of  the  parts  to  the  whole. 
It  is  the  Vine  whose  sap  circulates  through  all  the 
branches ;  it  is  the  building  "  fitly  joined  together 
and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  sup- 
plieth  ;  "  it  is  the  river  of  Paradise,  whose  divergent 
streams  fertilise  the  earth.  Branches  severed  from 
the  main  stem  flourish  awhile,  and  then  die  ;  they 
have  no  vigour  of  their  own.  That  they  vegetate  at 
all,  in  their  separated  state,  this  proves  nothing  but 


the  tenacity  of  the  life  which  for  a  season  inheres  in 
them.  They  survive  the  convulsion  which  has  rent 
them  from  the  parent  stock,  but  it  is  a  sickly  and 
a  pining  life  which  still  cleaves  to  them.  They  are 
not  dead,  but  they  do  not  thrive.  It  is  the  same 
with  an  amputated  limb ;  it  does  not  stiffen  and 
shrivel  up  at  once  ;  but  it  is  past  animating,  and 
what  is  more,  the  main  body  resents  the  injury 
which  has  been  done  it,  and  leaves  the  insulated 
branch,  or  member,  as  it  were,  to  its  fate.  We  can- 
not re-insert  it  so  as  to  make  it  share  in  the  healthful 
juices  of  the  system.  We  may  tie  it  on,  but  the 
system  works  independently  of  it,  and  it  dies  none 
the  less.  A  limb  which  is  only  broken,  may  be 
reset;  a  branch  which  is  only  languid,  may  be 
reinvigorated  ;  but  once  detach  it  from  the  trunk, 
and  all  hope  of  reunion  must  end. 

Not  less  fatal  to  the  life— at  least  to  the  vigour, 
of  the  detached  member  is  every  case  of  real, 
energetic  schism  in  the  Christian  Body.  What 
schism  isy  this  is  a  question  by  itself.  Like  all 
other  sins,  it  admits  of  its  multifarious  degrees, 
and  its  indefinitely  near  approximations  without 
actual  contact.  And  what  is  true  of  bodies  in 
schism,  is,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  analogy  just 
employed,  not  true  of  bodies  only  on  the  verge 
of  it,  or  clear  of  its  special  guilt. 

And  this  latter  appears  to  have  been  precisely 
the  case  of  the  ancient  British  Church — at  all 
events,  till  it  formally  repudiated  the  authority  of 
St.  Augustine.  Whether  that  act  of  repudiation 
made  the  whole  difference  between  communion 
and    non-communion,    is    a    matter    which    our 
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present  ecclesiastical  position  precludes  us  from 
discussing  without  liability  to  misapprehension, 
or  danger  of  disloyalty,  either  to  our  own  com- 
munion, or  to  the  Church  Catholic ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  the  British  Christians  were  not  in  the  same 
mora/  situation  before  and  after  the  ''Synod  of 
Augustine's  Oak,"  for  their  sin,  if  such  it  were, 
was  rendered,  by  the  issue  of  that  meeting,  a 
conscious  and  formal,  when  before  it  had  been 
but  a  latent  and  undeveloped  one. 

Our  present  concern,  however,  is  with  the  state 
of  the   British   Church  anterior  to  the  former  of 
the  two  conferences.    And  surely  that   state    was 
one   far   less   of  fault    than    of  misfortune.      The 
ancient  Church  of  Britain,  like  every  other  Church 
in  those  days  of  Christendom,  was  nominally  and 
externally  in  communion  with  the  See  of  Rome  • 
but  from  some   of  the  special  blessings  of  that 
dependence  upon  the  centre  of  unity,  the  Church 
of   Britain   had    long    been   cut   off;    all   political 
connection   between  this   island  and    Rome    had 
ceased    from   a    comparatively    early    time,    and, 
while   the   flame    of    zeal    and   charity   which   St! 
Germanus    had    kindled   was    waxing    continually 
weaker  and  weaker,  the  British  Church,  whether 
through  apathy  or  dislike  of  foreign  interference 
made  no  effort  to  replenish  its  wasting  lamp  from' 
an  external  source.     It  is  plainly  impossible  that 
either  unity  or  uniformity  can   be   maintained    if 
Churches  refuse  to  confer  and  (if  we  may  use  the 
expression)  compare  notes,  with  one  another     As 
to   doctrinal   orthodoxy,    indeed,    there   seems   no 
good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  British  Church 


swerved  in  the  succeeding  generations  from  the 
ancient  traditions  restored  by  St.  Germanus ;  but 
in  points  of  ecclesiastical  practice,  trenching  hard 
upon  essentials,  a  very  serious  amount  of  slovenli- 
ness had  crept  in  without  remonstrance,  and  was 
harboured  without  apparent  consciousness.  We 
have  already  noticed  certain  irregularities,  perhaps 
under  the  circumstances  inevitable,  in  the  con- 
secration of  St.  Kentigern,!  ^hich  do  not  seem 
to  have  attracted  observation  till  the  active  com- 
munication between  England  and  the  See  of  Rome 
was  revived  in  the  time  of  St.  Gregory.  A  still 
more  considerable  departure  from  ecclesiastical 
tradition  and  usage  seems  to  have  gained  ground 
about  the  same  period  (the  earlier  part  of  the 
sixth  century),  which  will  require  a  distinct  con- 
sideration in  this  place. 

As  early  as  the  second    century,   a   difference 
sprang  up   between    the   East   and   West   on   the 
subject  of  keeping  Easter.      Certain  Asiatics,  pro- 
fessing to  follow  the  tradition  of  St.  John,  were 
for  keeping  the  Paschal  Feast  on  the  14th  day  of 
the  first  Jewish  month,  coincidently  with  the  cele- 
bration  of   the    Passover    among   the   Jews;   and 
three  days  afterwards,  without  regard  to  the  day 
of    the    week,    they    commemorated    our    Lord's 
Resurrection.      The   Western    Churches    followed 
a  different   method,   for   which  they  pleaded  the 
authority  of  St.  Peter.     They  kept  Easter  on  the 
Sunday   intervening    between    the    14th   and   21st 
day  of  the  moon  of  March.     Thus  while  (so  far 

I  Vide  supra,  p.  213. 
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like  the  others)  they  did  not  destroy,  but  fulfil  the 
ancient  ceremonial  law,  in  keeping  the    Passover 
between   the    14th   day   at   evening    and   the    21st 
day    at    evening,   they   invariably   commemorated 
the  Resurrection  on  ^'the  first  day  of  the  week." 
Hence    arose   a  sharp    controversy    between   the 
East  and   West:  the  Western   Churches   accused 
those  of  the   East  of  Judaism;  while  they  were 
themselves  in  turn  charged   with  making  the  law 
of  none    effect   through   their   own   unauthorised 
traditions.      About    the    middle    of    the    second 
century,   St.    Polycarp   came   to   Rome   to   confer 
with    Pope    Anicetus   on    the   subject  ;    but    they 
separated  without  any  satisfactory  result.     Almost 
fifty  years  later.  Pope  Victor,   after  having  con- 
sulted with   other  bishops   of   the  West,  issued  a 
decree   in    which   the   Quartodecimans   (or    main- 
tainers  of  the  14th  day  against  the  Sunday)  refused 
to  acquiesce,  and  Pope  Victor  then  proceeded  to 
excommunicate  the  refractory  bishops.     Peace  was 
afterwards    restored    by    the    intervention    of    St. 
Irenaeus,   the   great    Bishop   of    Lyons  ;    and   the 
contending  churches  remained  in  the  practice  of 
their  own  several  rules,  till  the  Councils  of  Aries 
and  Nicaea,  which  happened  nearly  at  the   same 
time,  and  both  in  the  earlier   part  of  the  fourth 
century.     At  the  Council   of   Nic^a  the  Western 
rule  was  adopted  as  the  law  of  Christendom. 

As  the  British  Church  was  represented,  certainly 
at  Aries,  and  possibly  also  at  Nic^a,  and  was  after- 
wards  complimented  by  the  Emperor  Constantine 
for  having  come  in  to  the  Nic^an  decrees,i  it  is 

1  Vide  supra,  p.  214. 
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not  to  be  doubted  that  any  irregularity  in  the 
point  of  Easter  which  may  have  afterwards  pre- 
vailed in  these  islands  was  of  later  and  of  native 
growth.  But  indeed  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
British  Church  ever  deviated  into  the  Quarto- 
deciman  practice.  It  acquiesced  in  a  medium 
between  the  Catholic  and  the  schismatical  ob- 
servance;  always  keeping  Easter  on  a  Sunday, 
but  not  taking  care  to  keep  clear  of  the  actual 
14th  day  of  the  moon.  Thus  its  practice  was 
semi-Catholic  and  semi-Judaising. 

Now,  in  one  point  of  view,  no  doubt,  it  may  be 
said,  and  with  great  truth,  the  less  the  difference 
the  greater  the  schism.  So  far  it  was  doubtless  very 
inexcusable  in  the  British  Christians  to  break  unity 
for  what  would  have  been  a  mere  trifle,  if  wanton 
and  wilful  difference  from  Catholic  rule  can  ever  be 
such.  Thus,  however,  it  was  ;  and  when  St.  Augus- 
tine proposed  to  them  conformity  on  the  point  of 
Easter  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  union  with  the 
See  of  Canterbury,  and  through  it  with  the  Chair 
of  St.  Peter,  they  demurred.  Of  three  propositions, 
then,  which  St.  Augustine  submitted  to  the  British 
delegates,  this  was  the  first. 

The  second  point  of  discrepancy  between  British 
and  Catholic  practice  upon  which  St.  Augustine 
stood  out,  related  to  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism. 
In  what  precise  respect  the  British  baptisms  were 
irregular,  does  not  clearly  appear ;  but  as  serious 
objection  was  taken  by  the  Archbishop  to  their 
mode  of  administration,  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  the  irregularity  was  one  which  went  to  affect 
the  essence  of  the  Sacrament.     For  it  does  not  seem 
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that  St.  Augustine  was  in  the  least  disposed  to  be 
captious  and  over-exacting.  It  is  distinctly  said  by 
St.  Bede  that  "  in  many  respects  the  British  Church 
acted  at  variance  with  ecclesiastical  unity,"  ^  so  that 
St.  Augustine  selected  the  more  prominent  instances 
only.  Now,  when  it  is  remembered,  on  the  one 
hand,  how  jealous  a  watch  the  Catholic  Church  has 
ever  exercised  over  the  manner  of  celebrating  the 
Sacraments,  and,  on  the  other,  how  little  unbelievers 
and  heretics,  since  they  profane  and  set  at  nought 
the  Sacraments  themselves,  are  likely  to  appreciate 
this  caution,  it  is  surely  no  wonder  either  that  St. 
Augustine  should  have  made  a  stand  upon  this 
requirement,  or  that  he  should  have  been  regarded 
by  many  critics  as  a  mere  formalist  and  trifler  for 
so  doing. 

St.  Augustine's  third  stipulation  was,  that  the 
British  bishops  should  co-operate  with  him  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Saxons.  It  is  not  quite  plain 
whether  by  this  proposal  St.  Augustine  meant  to 
require  any  subjection,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
bishops,  to  his  authority  as  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  representative  in  England  of  the  Roman 
See ;  whether,  in  short,  he  proposed  that  in  con- 
verting the  Saxons,  the  bishops  of  Britain  should 
act  under  him,  or  merely  with  him.  Protestant 
writers  are  accustomed  to  say  the  former,  while 
Catholics  maintain,  as  if  controversially,  the  latter. 
The  one  make  it  a  charge  against  the  Saint  that  he 
was  arrogant  and  imperious  :  the  other  defend  him, 
of  course,  against  this  charge,  and  consider  that  he 

^  H.  E.  lib.  ii.  c.  2. 


waived  the  right  with  which  St.  Gregory  had  for- 
mally invested  him,  as  a  matter  of  spiritual  policy, 
and  for  unity  and  charity's  sake.  If  the  latter  were 
indeed  the  fact,  it  sets  the  refusal  of  the  British 
bishops  in  this  particular  in  all  the  more  unfavour- 
able light,  as,  in  that  case,  to  all  appearance,  a  mere 
gratuitous  and  wholly  inexcusable  breach  of  Chris- 
tian unity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  St.  Augustine,  as 
Protestants  say,  claimed  power  over  the  British 
bishops  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  St.  Peter, 
this  again,  though  it  goes  some  way  towards  excul- 
pating the  refractory  bishops  of  Britain,  is,  for  other 
reasons,  a  serious  consideration.  The  professors  of 
Protestantism  can  afford  to  make  such  admissions 
without  misgiving  ;  but  the  thoughtful  student  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity  cannot  forget  that  the  trans- 
action belongs  to  a  period  all  but  within  those 
earlier  centuries  of  Christianity,  whose  precedents 
the  greatest  divines  of  the  Church  of  England 
have  been  accustomed  to  treat  with  respect  and 
deference.  It  is  the  business  of  the  historian  or 
biographer,  as  such,  in  however  humble  a  line,  to 
exhibit  facts,  not  to  adjudicate  between  parties ; 
and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  in  the  present  in- 
stance no  departure  from  this  principle  has  been 
consciously  admitted. 

At  any  rate,  and  from  whatever  cause,  whether  as 
a  determined,  and,  as  we  may  trust,  conscientious 
assertion  of  independence,  or,  as  enemies  will  say, 
in  the  spirit  of  rational  exclusiveness,  or  in  a 
peevish  dislike  of  interference,  or  a  childish  love 
of  doing  things  in  their  own  way,  or  from  any  other 
less  honourable  motive,  certain  it  is  that  the  Britons 
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were  not  disposed  to  retreat  even  so  much  as  a 
single  inch  from  the  ground  they  had  taken  up. 
Not  one  point  would  they  concede,  even  of  the 
three  very  moderate  and  reasonable  stipulations 
proposed  to  them  ;  they  declined  to  conform  either 
to  the  Catholic  rule  of  Easter,  or  to  the  practice  in 
respect  of  Baptism ;  and  what  makes  their  deter- 
mination more  apparent,  not  to  say  their  obstinacy 
more  glaring,  they  absolutely  refused  to  co-operate 
with  a  brother  bishop  in  the  conversion  of  their 
heathen  neighbours. 

At  length  the  blessed  Saint,  finding  all  his 
arguments  ineffectual,  had  recourse  to  a  different 
expedient  for  subduing  the  refractory  Britons. 
He  determined  to  commit  the  cause  to  God. 
Mere  argument  seldom,  if  ever,  does  more  than 
to  draw  out  controversies  into  shape ;  prayer  it 
is  which  brings  men  together,  or  causes  them  to 
take  each  their  side.  It  sifts,  if  it  fails  to  combine  ; 
and  ever  better  than  "vain  janglings,"  or  hollow 
compacts,  are  even  severances,  which  leave  us 
free,  at  least,  from  the  temptations  to  compromise, 
and  the  "laborious  indolence"  of  unprofitable  and 
interminable  debate.  And  St.  Augustine  had  now 
reached  this  point,  "laboriosi  et  longi  certaminis 
finem,"^  when  choice  must  be  made  between  the 
alternatives  of  determining  to  agree,  or  agreeing  to 
differ. 

He  accordingly  closed  the  discussion  by  an  invi- 
tation to  prayer.  The  precise  words  of  his  prayer 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  it  is  what  we  should 

^  St.  Bede,  H.  E.  lib.  ii.  c.  2. 


now  call  a  "  bidding  "  prayer.     It  ran  as  follows  : 
"Let  us  beseech  God,  who  maketh  men  to  be  of 
one  mind  in  an  house,  that  He  would  vouchsafe, 
by  heavenly  notices,  to  put  into  our  minds  whether 
of  these  two  traditions  be  the  rather  to  be  followed, 
and  which  be  the  true  way  of  entrance  for  those 
who  are  seeking  to  hasten  towards  His  Kingdom." 
And  then  he  added  :  "  Let  some  sick  be  brought 
near,  and  by  whosesoever  prayers  he  shall  be  healed, 
let  the  faith  and  works  of  that  one  be  judged  devout 
towards  God,  and  an  ensample  for  men  to  follow." 
It  was  a  feature  in  the  piety  of  that  age,  or  rather 
it  is  a  feature  of  Catholic  piety  in  every  age,  to  be- 
lieve in  the  doctrine  of  a   "special    Providence." 
This  doctrine  has  no  doubt  been  miserably  abused 
by  fanatics,  and  is  liable,  like  all  else  that  is  dis- 
tinctive of  the  Church,  to   a  superstitious  use  at 
all  times.     That  particular  form  of  it,  especially, 
according  to  which  the  success  of  a  cause  is  made, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  test  of  its  right- 
eousness, has   shared  the   fate  of  other  holy  im- 
pressions of  religious  ages  or  miraculous  systems ; 
it  has  outlived  its  generation,  or  travelled  beyond 
the  limits  of  its  native  soil  or  congenial  atmosphere, 
and  then,  presenting  itself  among  strangers,  it  has 
been   ill  treated,  because   ill   understood,  or   has, 
perhaps,  encountered  at  their  hands  some  of  the 
natural  effects  of  an  unamiable  decrepitude,  or  an 
insulated   strangeness.      The    peculiar   method   of 
judicial  decision  entitled  "  Trial  by  Battle,"  which 
has  been  abolished  within  the  memory  not  of  the 
oldest  amongst  us,  was  an  obsolete  and  misshapen 
relic  of    this    family,  which,   like  some   piece    of 
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ancient  furniture,  beautiful  in  its  day  and  in  its 
place,  had  grown  out  of  date  or  out  of  fashion, 
and,  far  from  suggesting  any  grateful  idea,  or  ex- 
emplifying any  high  principle,  had  come  to  be 
regarded  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  wonder,  as 
a  mere  antiquarian  curiosity. 

A  parallel  instance  to  the  present  history  is  fur- 
nished in  that  part  of  the  life  of  St.  Germanus 
which  has  entered  into  the  present  biographical 
sketch.^  St.  Germanus,  it  will  be  remembered, 
established  the  Catholic  Faith  against  heretics  by 
the  issue  of  the  same  criterion  to  which  St.  Augus- 
tine of  Canterbury  now  appeals  in  vindication  of 
the  great  principle  of  Catholic  unity.  St.  Augustine, 
like  St.  Germanus,  proposed  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion with  his  opponents  by  a  miracle,  and  they, 
though,  as  we  are  told,  with  reluctance'^  accepted 
the  challenge.  This  reluctance  certainly  indicated 
mistrust  in  their  own  cause,  and  reflects  an  unsatis- 
factory light  on  their  conduct  in  the  discussion. 
However,  they  could  not  but  consent ;  and  accord- 
ingly, among  the  multitudes  whom  the  fame  of  the 
great  Archbishop,  or  the  report  of  this  eventful 
debate,  had  drawn  to  the  spot,  was  speedily  found 
an  eager  apphcant  for  the  Divine  bounty,  in  the 
person  of  a  blind  Saxon.  He  was  taken  first  to 
the  British  clergy,  and,  upon  the  failure  of  their 
attempts  to  heal  him,  w^as  brought  to  St.  Augustine. 
Then  the  Saint,  falling  on  his  knees,  entreated  of 
the  Divine  goodness  that  He  would  grant  eyes  to 
the  blind,  and  through  means  of  his  corporeal  light 


extend  the  blessings  of  spiritual  illumination  to 
many.  Immediately  his  sight  was  restored,  and 
the  whole  multitude  proclaimed  that  Augustine  was 
a  man  of  God,  and  a  preacher  of  the  true  Way. 
Even  the  Britons  assented,  but  added  that  it  was  a 
hard  thing  to  forsake  the  traditions  of  one's  fore- 
fathers. The  sympathies  of  the  heart  cannot  at 
once  bend  to  the  convictions  of  the  understanding. 
Who  can  or  would  wish  to  deny  it  ?  They  asked 
time  for  deliberation,  and  consultation  with  the 
men  in  authority  among  them,  which  was  readily 
granted.  And  thus  terminated  the  first  Conference 
of  Augustinaes-ac. 


^  Vide  supra,  p.  204.  '  Adversarii,  inviti  licet,  concesserunt. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

SECOND    CONFERENCE 

The  parties  separated  upon  the  understanding  that 
the  Conference  was  to  be  renewed.  The  questions 
raised  were  too  great  to  be  determined  at  once ; 
the  British  Christians  could  not  but  see  that,  how- 
ever secondary  the  concessions  required  of  them, 
the  points  in  debate  could  not  be  yielded  without 
involving  very  fundamental  changes  in  their  eccle- 
siastical condition.  The  proposals,  at  all  events, 
had  taken  them  in  some  measure  by  surprise  ;  the 
proceedings  at  the  first  Conference  had  been  more 
or  less  abrupt  and  tumultuary  ;  the  representation 
of  their  Church  was  inadequate;  they  wanted 
leisure  for  consideration,  with  the  opportunity  of 
taking  counsel  in  prudent  quarters,  and  of  rallying 
their  forces  for  a  second  and  final  encounter. 

The  British  Church,  notwithstanding  its  depres- 
sion, furnished  at  this  time  specimens  of  the  religious 
state  both  in  community  and  in  solitude.  Of  the 
former  kind  was  the  great  monastery  of  Bancor,  in 
Flintshire,  sometimes  confounded  with  Bangor,  in 
Carnarvonshire.  This  monastery  was  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition,  being  tenanted  by  no  less 
than  2100  monks,  drawn  no  doubt  from  the  Scottish 

and  Irish  Churches  in  communion  with  the  ancient 
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British.  And  it  seems  to  have  been  strictly  ordered 
as  well  as  flourishing  ;  the  monks  being  distributed 
into  seven  classes,  who  took  it  by  turns  to  conduct 
the  Divine  office  in  choir.  The  name  of  the  abbot 
at  this  time  was  Dinoot  or  Dinoth  ;  and  he  com- 
manded, it  is  said,  not  less  by  his  high  theological 
acquirements,  than  by  his  prominent  station,  the 
universal  respect  of  the  Church.  He  therefore  was 
at  once  taken  into  consultation  upon  the  important 
subject  of  the  late  Conference,  and  engaged  to  be 
present  at  its  reassembling  on  a  given  day. 

But  one  there  was  whose  judgment  carried  yet 
more  of  oracular  weight  with  the  Church  of  his 
time.  ^This  was  an  ancient  solitary,  whose  abode 
the  Welsh  reader,  or  the  reader  who  is  familiar 
with  Wales,  will  fix,  in  his  imagination,  in  some 
secluded  glen  of  the  alpine  district  of  Caernarvon 
or  Merioneth,  where  placid  lake  or  gurgling  stream 
would  furnish  to  the  hand  the  scant  and  primitive 
repast,  and  howling  winds  make  silence  audible, 
and  some  "  giant  brotherhood  "  of  mountains  seem 
to  keep  sentinel  against  the  intrusion  of  the  world. 
Little  recked  he  of  strifes  and  debates,  of  subtle 
questions  and  high  controversies ;  content  if  haply 
he  might  learn  day  by  day  to  solve  that  one  chief 
problem  whose  solution  is  at  last  the  triumph  of  all 
spiritual  skill,  the  saving  of  one's  own  soul.  Each 
member  has  his  own  office  in  Christ's  body ;  and 
the  work  of  hermits  is  to  combat  the  world  not  by 
the  weapons,  legitimate  and  needful  as  they  are,  of 
deep  penetrative  wisdom  and  argumentative  power, 
and  dexterous  ecclesiastical  tact,  but  by  the  violence 
of  prayer  and  the  silent  logic  of  holy  living.  Yet 
VOL.  III.  2  D 
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in  simple  times — nay,  and  with  guileless  minds  in 
every  time,  such  marvels  of  sanctity  will  ever  be 
invested  with  somewhat  of  the  dignity  of  oracles ; 
the  very  romance  which  surrounds  them  will  be 
favourable  to  their  influence  ;  and  no  doubt,  as 
compared  with  mere  cleverness,  the  '*  harmlessness 
of  the  dove  "  is  as  much  better  a  guide  in  practical 
matters,  as,  in  the  same  subjects,  the  "wisdom  of 
the  serpent "  in  union  with  that  same  singleness  of 
heart  and  eye,  is  superior  to  both. 

Our  solitary  of  the  Cambrian  desert  had  to  pay 
the  forfeit  of  his  great  celebrity.  One  day,  and  to 
all  appearance  like  other  days,  when  dreaming  per- 
haps of  nothing  less,  his  privacy  was  invade^l  by  a 
party  of  grave  inquirers,  and  his  powers  of  discri- 
mination taxed,  as  we  may  say,  beyond  all  warrant, 
to  determine  a  question  meeter  for  Pope  or  Council 
than  for  a  private  Christian  like  himself.  Upon  the 
issue  of  that  question  it  depended  whether  thou- 
sands of  Christians  scattered  in  different  parts  of 
the  British  Isles  should  at  once  be  linked  to  the 
centre  of  unity,  or  remain,  perhaps  for  centuries,  to 
say  the  least,  in  a  very  equivocal  position.  Yet  who 
shall  deny  that  there  is  something  very  attractive 
to  the  imagination,  and  even  congenial  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  instinct  in  this  recourse,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  difficulty,  to  such  a  man  of  God  ? 
Who  shall  question  that  there  is  something  most 
thoroughly  unworldly  about  it  ?  Who  can  fail  to 
trace  in  it  a  recognition  of  the  power  of  prayer,  an 
homage  to  the  majesty  of  holiness  ?  In  truth,  when 
churches  are  insulated  and  crippled,  as  that  of 
ancient  Britain  was,  individual  sanctity  will  be  ever 
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apt  to  supply  the  place  of  an  ultimate  authority, 
and  its  verbal  expressions  be  accepted  almost  as  the 
accents  of  a  voice  from  the  other  world. 

The  response  from  the  hermit's  cell  was  just  of 
the  kind  which  might  have  been  expected ;  full  of 
sweet  simplicity,  and  obviously  wanting  in  practical 
wisdom.  ''If  he  be  a  man  of  God,  follow  him." 
"But  how,"  rejoined  the  inquirers,  "shall  we  prove 
that  he  is  such?"  "The  Lord,"  was  the  answer, 
"  hath  said,  *  Take  My  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of 
Me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.'  And  if 
Augustine  be  meek  and  lowly,  belike  he  beareth 
Christ's  yoke  himself,  and  proposeth  to  you  to  bear 
it.  But,  contrariwise,  if  he  be  cruel  and  proud, 
then,  of  a  surety,  no  man  of  God  is  he,  nor  do  his 
words  concern  us."  "But  how,"  persisted  they, 
"are  we  to  know  this  also?"  "Cause,"  was  the 
answer,  "  that  he  and  his  come  first  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  and  if  he  rise  as  you  draw  near,  then  know 
that  he  is  the  servant  of  Christ,  and  hear  and  obey 
him.  But  if  he  make  light  of  you,  and  forbear  to 
rise  as  ye  come  in,  being  more  in  number,  then  my 
counsel  is  that  ye  too  make  light  of  him."  There- 
upon the  deputies  withdrew,  promising  compliance 
with  the  suggestion. 

Truly  such  simplicity  has  almost  the  air  of  craft ; 
this  criterion  of  humility  upon  which,  in  the  inno- 
cence of  his  heart,  and  as  if  for  want  of  a  better, 
the  good  hermit  stumbles,  savours  almost  of  the 
spirit  of  the  world.  And  perhaps  this  is  not  the 
only  instance  in  which  one  Christian  quality,  apart 
from  its  corrective,  may  even  wear  the  semblance, 
and  work  the  results,  of  its  very  opposite.     The 
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moral  and  spiritual  virtues  must  be  balanced  to 
prevent  an  overthrow.  Where  was  it  ever  heard 
but  in  the  courts  of  princes  and  the  halls  of 
fashion,  that  peace  and  love  should  be  marred  for 
the  sake  of  an  etiquette?  Doubtless  the  Church 
has  her  "  etiquettes,"  her  minute  and  delicate  pro- 
prieties, as  well  as  the  world ;  but  to  lay  stress  on 
them,  to  reckon  upon  them  with  carefulness,  or  to 
be  absorbed  by  them,  or  even  to  think  of  them  a 
second  time,  this  belongs  rather  to  the  spirit  of  the 
world  than  of  the  Church.  Little  thought  the 
Apostle  of  England  what  mighty  results  for  good  or 
for  ill  depended  upon  the  performance  or  neglect 
of  that  complimentary  gesture. 

The  second  Synod  was  conducted  with  far  greater 
solemnity  than  the  first.  The  representation  of  the 
British  Church  was  more  complete,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings, it  would  appear,  more  regular.  The 
Archbishop  was  attended,  as  on  former  occasions, 
by  SS.  Mellitus  and  Justus,  who  were  probably, 
even  at  that  time,  designated  to  their  respective 
sees  of  London  and  Rochester.  He  came,  too,  in 
his  pontifical  robes,  with  the  ensign  of  metropolitical 
rank  with  which  he  had  lately  been  invested.  On 
the  other  side  there  are  said  to  have  been  no  fewer 
than  seven  bishops,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
more  than  three  sees  were  at  the  time  occupied  in 
Wales— that  is  to  say,  St.  David's,  Elwy  (afterwards 
St.  Asaph's),  and .  Llandaff .  If  more  than  three 
bishops  were  present,  the  remainder  must  have 
come  from  some  of  the  adjoining  counties,  which 
were  possibly  at  that  early  period  included  within 
the  Welsh  frontier.      Historians   pronounce  that 
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there  was  then  no  archbishop  in  Wales ;  Caerleon 
having  merged  in  Llandaff,  and  the  last  Archbishop 
of  Minevia  having  carried  the  pall  over  sea  into 
Lesser  Brittany  in  the  year  560.  Among  the  British 
deputies  present  at  the  Council  was  the  venerable 
Dinoth,  Abbot  of  Bancor. 

The  issue  of  the  Conference  was  practically 
determined  by  the  mode  of  reception  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  adopted  towards  the 
representatives  of  the  British  Church.  As  a  fact, 
he  received  them  sitting.  Different  reasons  have 
been  assigned  for  this  apparent  discourtesy,  of 
which  that  which  has  principally  obtained  is  that 
such  practice  is,  after  all,  in  accordance  with 
ecclesiastical  rule.  A  great  precedent  is  quoted 
in  the  case  of  St.  Cyril  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus. 
It  is  said  that  where  a  synod  is  conducted  in  due 
form,  with  the  presiding  bishop  in  pontificalibuSy  the 
act  of  rising  at  the  entrance  of  each  deputy  would 
create  an  inconvenient  disturbance.  Or  it  may  have 
been  that  St.  Augustine  was  an  archbishop,  and 
the  delegates  of  the  British  Church  merely  bishops. 
Or,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  really  de- 
signed to  vindicate  his  authority  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Holy  See.  Or  that  his  mind  was  at  the 
moment  occupied  on  graver  subjects  than  matters 
of  external  politeness,  and  that  he  thus  omitted, 
through  inadvertency,  an  act  of  proper  considera- 
tion. Certain  only  it  is  that  what  was  at  worst  but 
an  excusable  negligence,  was  taken  as  a  serious 
insult.  *' Immediately,"  says  the  historian,  "they 
became  incensed,  and  esteeming  it  an  act  of 
haughtiness,   set   themselves  to   contradict  all  he 
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said."  ^  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  British 
bishops  did  themselves  no  credit  by  taking  such  a 
trifle  so  much  to  heart.  The  affair  must  strike 
every  reasonable  and  candid  person  as  simply 
childish ;  though  perhaps  not  a  little  of  this  char- 
acter is  derived  from  the  state  of  the  times. 

The  calm  demeanour  and  temperate  policy  of 
the  great  Archbishop  shows  to  advantage  by  con- 
trast with  the  peevish  and  narrow-minded  spirit  in 
which  his  overtures  were  met.  "Truly,"  was  his 
address,  ''your  customs  are  in  many  respects  at 
variance  with  our  own — nay,  with  all  Catholic 
practice.  Howbeit,  if  you  will  comply  with  my 
injunctions-  in  three  particulars,  we  will  patiently 
bear  with  all  your  contrarieties  to  the  tradition  of 
the  Church.  And  these  three  are — i.  That  you  will 
celebrate  the  Paschal  Festival  at  the  canonical  time. 

2.  That  you  will  supply,  in  conformity  to  the  holy 
Apostolic  and  Roman  Church,  certain  defects  in 
your  manner  of  administering  the  sacrament  of 
Baptism,    wherein    we    are    born   anew   to    God. 

3.  That  you  will  join  with  us  in  preaching  the 
Word  of  God  to  the  English  nation." 

To  this  moderate  request  the  indignant  Britons 
replied,  "  We  will  do  none  of  these  things ;  more- 
over we  will  not  have  you  for  archbishop."  And 
then  turning  to  one  another  they  murmured,  '*  If 
he  would  not  rise  up  as  w^e  entered,  what  chance 
shall  we  have  of  respect  from  him  if  we  acknowledge 
his  authority  over  us  ?" 

Now  it  certainly  does  not  appear  that  the  Arch- 

»  St.  Bede,  H.  E.  lib.  ii.  c.  2. 
^  Obtcmperarc. 


bishop  directly  stipulated  for  the  obedience  of  the 
British  bishops.  Perhaps,  however,  their  sensitive 
ears  caught  at  the  word  "  obtemperare,"  though  it 
certainly  fell  very  short  of  a  claim  of  universal 
authority.  It  is  generally  thought  that  their  appre- 
hensions and  suspicions  outran  the  occasion,  and 
that  they  were  resolved  upon  putting  an  end  to  the 
controversy  at  once  by  a  gratuitous  manifestation 
of  independence,  which  sounds  not  a  little  like  a 
very  uncalled-for  expression  of  disrespect.  Because 
they  would  not  have  St.  Augustine  for  their  arch- 
bishop, they  seem  to  have  treated  him  almost  as  if 
he  had  been  no  bishop  at  all. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  story  which  finds  credit  with 
some  historians,  but  of  which  the  grounds  are 
generally  confessed  to  be  at  least  doubtful ;  accord- 
ing to  which  the  answer  of  the  British  bishops  was 
at  once  more  definite  and  more  respectful.  It  is 
said  that  by  the  mouth  of  Dinoth  their  prolocutor, 
the  deputies  rejoined,  '*That  the  British  Churches 
owe  the  deference  of  brotherly  kindness  and  charity 
to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  to  all  Christians.  But 
other  obedience  than  this  they  do  not  know  to  be 
due  to  him  \vhom  they  call  Pope,  and,  for  their 
parts,  they  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop 
of  Caerleon  upon  Usk,  who,  under  God,  was  their 
spiritual  overseer  and  director." 

On  the  ears  of  the  present  writer  this  document 
strikes  as  too  precise  and  controversial  for  the  time  ; 
as  rather  savouring  of  anti-Catholic  polemics  than  of 
primeval  uaiveU,  as  rather  a  speech  written  /or  the 
ancient  Britons,  and  embodying  its  framer's  views 
of  historical  probability,  than  as  a  record  whose 
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internal    evidence    is    calculated    to    accredit    it. 
Collier,  indeed,  accepts  it   upon  the  authority  of 
Sir  Henry  Spelman,  ''  who  sets  it  down  in  Welsh, 
English,  and  Latin,  and  tells  us  he  had  it  from  Mr. 
Peter  Mostyn,  a  Welsh  gentleman."    One  serious 
internal   objection,  at  all  events,   lies   in   its  way, 
which  is,  that  the  metropolitical  jurisdiction  of  the 
Welsh  Church  had  been  transferred  from  Caerleon 
upon  Usk  to  Menevia  since  the  time  of  Dubricius. 
It  is  answered  that  the  rights  of  the  See  of  Menevia 
were  never  recognised   universally  in    the   British 
Church,  and  that  Caerleon  still  preserved  a  kind  of 
traditionary  claim  upon  the  deference  of  its   suf- 
fragans.    Still,  it  seems  plain  that  in  the  time  of 
St.  Augustine  the  metropolitan  See  of  Caerleon  had 
at  best  but  a  sort  of  ideal  existence,  which  it  would 
certainly  seem  strange  to  so  have  pleaded  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  claim  so  apparent  and  venerable  as  that  of 
the  See  of  Canterbury.    On  the  whole  it  is,  perhaps, 
safest   to   confine   our   regard   to   the  simple   and 
graphic  narrative  of  our  own  Catholic  historian. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  British 
bishops  now  gave  in  their  final  refusal  of  St.  Au- 
gustine's conditions.  Some  Protestant  historians 
appear  to  find  great  difficulty  in  defending  the 
Britons  from  the  charge  of  indifference  to  the 
religious  welfare  of  their  Saxon  neighbours.  Their 
resistance  on  the  points  of  order  and  custom  is 
often  thought  to  require  but  little  explanation; 
though,  in  fact,  if  the  intensity  of  the  schismatical 
spirit  is  at  all  to  be  measured  by  the  insignificance 
of  the  temptation  to  a  breach  of  unity,  the  opposi- 
tion  of   the    British    bishops    on   the    ceremonial 
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questions  should  be  taken  as  a  peculiarly  decisive 
mark  of  their    attachment    to    the    principles    of 
independence.     But  there  is  something,  no  doubt, 
which  suggests  even  a  far  more  painful  impression 
of  the  British  Church  in  the  reluctance  which  its 
representatives   manifested  on   the  subject  of  the 
Saxon  mission.    The  vindication  set  up  by  some 
writers  in   their   behalf  is   in   the   highest  degree 
unworthy  of  grave  and  sensible  men.     It  is  said 
that  St.  Augustine   had  disqualified  himself  from 
pleading  the   cause   of   the   poor    Saxons    in    the 
presence  of  the  British  delegates  by  having  failed 
to  press  upon  those  Saxons,  in  the  name  and  with 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  the  duty  of  restoring 
the  conquered  territory  to  its  original  possessors. 
A  more  remarkable  instance  of  inconsistency  and 
extravagance   than   is    presented   by   this  apology 
cannot  well  be  conceived.      Perhaps  if  there  be 
one   charge   which   is   more   commonly   preferred 
than  another  against  the  Christian  policy  of  Rome, 
it  is  that  of  her  disposition   to  meddle   in   inter- 
national   politics.      Her    line    of  conduct  in   this 
respect  is  often  invidiously  contrasted  with  that 
of  the   Apostolic   Church.      The   account   of  any 
real  differences  between  the  policy  of  the  earlier 
and  later  Church  is  of  course  to  be  found  in  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  world  since  the  wider 
spread  of  Christianity  and  the  reception  of  whole 
nations  into  the  fold  of  Christ.     But  never,  surely, 
has  the  Holy  See  departed  so  far  from  the  maxims 
of  Apostolic  Christianity  as  to  commit  itself   to 
such    a    system    of    gratuitous    interference    with 
national  arrangements  as  would  tend  to  throw  all 
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the  rights  of  property  into  confusion,  and  keep 
the  whole  civilised  world  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
change  and  commotion.  This  most  preposterous 
conception  then  being  done  away,  there  really 
would  not  appear  to  have  been  any  even  plausible 
reason  for  the  coldness  with  which  the  great 
Archbishop's  zealous  and  charitable  offer  was 
received.^ 

The  issue  of  the  Conference  being  thus  disastrous 
as  respected  the  interests  of  Catholic  unity,  the 
Archbishop  rose  and  departed.  On  quitting  the 
assembly  he  delivered  his  mind  in  a  solemn  and 
startling  prediction.  *'  If,"  said  he,  addressing  the 
dissatisfied  prelates  in  a  tone  which,  according  to 
his  biographers,  sounded  like  inspiration  ;  "  If  you 
will  not  listen  to  my  entreaties,  now  prepare 
yourselves  for  the  terrors  of  a  denunciation.  I 
call  you  to  peace,  but  you  make  yourselves  ready 
to  battle ;  bear,  then,  to  be  dealt  with  as  enemies 
by  those  with  whom  you  refuse  to  deal  as  brethren. 
You  grudge  your  neighbours  the  word  of  eternal 
life.  They  will  avenge  themselves  upon  you  by  un- 
sheathing against  you  the  sword  of  temporal  death." 

This  declaration  of  our  great  apostle  has  some- 
times been  called,  rather  invidiously,  a  menace. 
In  a  certain  sense,  no  doubt,  all  the  prophetical 
— nay,  and  all  the  evangelical  denunciations  in 
holy  Scripture  may  be  so  called.  The  Psalms  of 
David,  and  even  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  contain 

1  It  is  said  that  the  Bishop  of  Llandaft',  who  represented  Caerleon 
also,  submitted  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  that  St.  Oudoceus, 
successor  of  St.  Theliau,  who  was  bishop  at  this  time,  received  conse- 
cration at  Canterbury  from  St.  Augustine.     Vide  Ussher. 
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many  such  menaces.  Again,  *^Woe  unto  you  that 
laugh  now,  for  ye  shall  mourn  and  weep ; "  this 
also,  with  its  awful  concomitants,  is  in  a  certain 
sense  a  solemn  and  terrible  threat.  Every  pre- 
diction of  punishment,  —  nay,  and  in  some  sort 
every  deprecatory  warning,  admits  of  being  called 
a  threat,  and  is  apt  to  receive  that  name  at  the 
hands  of  soft-minded  men.  And  thus,  ere  now, 
unbelievers  or  heretics  have  dared  to  speak  of 
portions  even  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  as  what  they 
term  "vindictive."  Considering  where  such  im- 
pieties have  sought  out  their  objects,  and  in  what 
kind  of  results  they  have  sometimes  issued,  it  is 
a  small  thing  indeed  that  a  Saint  of  the  Church 
should  sustain  (under  whatever  hopeful  circum- 
stances of  invincible  ignorance)  such  irreverent, 
that  we  may  not  say  blasphemous,  imputations. 
Meanwhile,  the  Church,  of  course,  esteems  all  her 
chief  lights  to  be  sharers,  in  their  measure,  of  the 
prophetic  Spirit.  And  of  them  who  are  far  less 
than  her  burning  and  shining  lights, — of  all  her 
ordinary  priests,  she  believes  that  they  are  clothed 
from  on  high  with  power  to  bind  as  well  as  to 
loose ;  and  if  so  be  that  in  this  behaviour  of 
the  British  Christians  there  were  aught  of  wilful 
opposition  to  Divine  Grace  (as  who  shall  say  that 
there  certainly  was  not  ?),  it  may  have  been  that 
God  would  have  them  a  warning  to  His  Church, 
by  inflicting  on  them  some  conspicuous  chastise- 
ment, whereby  at  once  others  might  be  made 
more  fearful  of  offending,  and  their  own  souls 
ripened  for  glory  by  one  sharp  and  critical  pang 
of  intermediate  suffering. 
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A  sharp  and  stinging  chastisement  it  was,  and  a 
conspicuous  example  withal.  It  shall  be  recounted 
in  the  words  of  St.  Bede. 

"Through  effect  of  a  Divine  judgment,  the  pro- 
phecy was  to  the  minutest  particular  brought  to 
pass.  For,  after  these  things,  Ethelfrid,  the  valiant 
king  of  the  Angles,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  got  together  a  great  army,  and  made  a 
mighty  slaughter  of  this  perfidious  people  at  the 
city  of  the  Legions,  which  the  Angles  call  Lega- 
caestir,  but  the  British,  more  properly,  Caerlegion. 
When,  as  the  battle  was  about  to  begin,  he  saw 
their  priests,  who  had  met  together  to  offer  prayers 
for  their  commander,  standing  apart  in  a  place  of 
safety,  he  inquired  who  they  might  be,  and  with 
what  object  they  had  assembled  there.  Now,  very 
many  of  these  priests  were  attached  to  Bancor 
monastery,  in  which  there  is  related  to  have  been 
such  a  number  of  monks,  that,  albeit  the  monastery 
was  divided  into  seven  portions,  each  portion 
having  its  immediate  superior ;  not  any  one  of 
these  portions  contained  fewer  than  three  hundred 
men,  all  of  whom  were  accustomed  to  Jive  by  the 
labour  of  their  hands.  It  so  happened  that  a  great 
party  of  these  monks,  after  a  three  days*  fast,  had 
repaired,  along  with  other  persons,  to  the  scene  of 
the  afore-mentioned  battle  with  a  view  of  offering 
prayers.  Their  protector,  who  guarded  them  while 
en^iged  in  their  devotions  from  the  swords  of  the 
enemy,  was  one  Brocmail.  When  King  Ethelfrid 
was  made  acquainted  with  tlie  reason  of  their 
coming,  he  cried,  'Of  a  truth,  since  these  are  pray- 
mg  to    their  God   against    us,  they    arc  fighting 
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against  us,  albeit  they  wear  no  arms,  since  they 
are  using  against  us  this  weapon  of  their  impreca- 
tions.* Accordingly  he  bade  his  troops  turn  their 
arms  in  the  very  outset  against  these  men,  and  so 
destroyed,  not  without  great  loss  on  his  own  side, 
the  remaining  forces  of  this  hatefuP  band.  It  is 
said  that  there  were  killed  in  that  engagement,  of 
those  who  came  to  pray,  about  twelve  hundred 
men,  and  that  fifty  alone  were  saved  by  flight.  As 
for  Brocmail,  he  and  his  party  betook  themselves 
to  flight  at  the  very  first  onset  of  the  enemy,  and 
left  those  whom  he  was  bound  to  have  protected, 
weak  and  defenceless,  and  a  ready  prey  to  the 
sword  of  the  slayer.  Thus  was  fulfilled  the  presage 
of  the  holy  Bishop  Augustine,  albeit  himself  trans- 
lated to  the  heavenly  courts  long  before.  And  so 
these  traitors  to  the  Church « received  the  vengeance 
of  temporal  death  for  having  despised  counsels  so 
profitable  to  their  souls'  eternal  he.ilth,"  * 

Wc  have  scarcely  ventured  to  give  the  fuU 
force  of  the  original,  through  a  fear  of  shocking 
prejudices,  even  though  by  the  words  of  another, 
and  that  other  a  great  and  famous  Catholic  his- 
torian. Many  of  those  around  us  can  ill  brook  the 
language  in  which  Catholics  describe  the  sin  of 
schism.  Many  also  are  fain  to  espouse  these 
ancient  British  Christians  as  champions  of  an  im- 
portant principle,  and  excmplifiers  of  an  advan- 
tageous precedent.  And  of  the  present  biographical 
sketches,  the  object  is  not  to  foment  divisions,  but 

»  ^viUfiJt.  •  PfffidL 

•  The  vordtof  the  ori|nn»l  arc  crcn  ttroogor:  **qft0d  obUu  Ai 
pctpcttm  iitlutis  ccittuliA  iprcvctunL" 
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to  promote  charity,  and  no  otherwise  to  enforce  a 
side  in  controversy,  than  by  the  impartial  display 

of  facts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ancient  British  Church 
has  been  the  object  of  unfairly  adverse  as  well  as 
unfairly  eulogistic  representations  ;  among  which  is 
a  charge  brought  against  it,  or,  at  the  least,  a  sus- 
picion raised  with  respect  to  it,  by  the  historian 
Milner,  of  a  tendency  to  Pelagianism.^  But,  indeed, 
it  were  derogatory  to  the  work  of  the  great  St. 
German,  to  suppose  that  the  noxious  weeds  of  that 
presumptuous  heresy  had  not  long  since  been  extir- 
pated from  British  soil.  And,  as  a  fact,  St.  Augus- 
tine's sclcdion  of  charges  against  the  British  Church 
on  the  score  of  merely  ceremonial  irregularity  must 
be  taken  as  an  acquittal  upon  the  whole  subject  of 
doctrine.  The  only  point  of  charge  to  create  un- 
easiness on  this  score  is  that  whicli  relates  to 
Baptism ;  but  further  inquiry  leads  the  present 
writer  to  hope  that  he  was  premature'  in  suppos- 
ing the  irregularities  which  had  crept  into  the 
Briti^  Church  to  be  such  as  might  probably  affect 
the  essence  of  the  Sacrament.  Cressy  throNi's  out 
a  hopeful  suggestion,  to  the  effect  that  they  more 
probably  related  to  some  discrepancy  from  the 
Catholic  Church  as  to  the  seasons  of  administra- 
tion^  or  the  length  of  time  allowed  for  the  instruction 
of  catechumens. 

1  TIm  prtKtit  writef  cannot  ^bcar,  ho«icvcr,  from  p*J^  ^is 
liibMCv  »uc^  JLjk  it  Buy  b««  «if  gfUlUude  mnd  respect  to  this  llotcstant 
UsioriMi  for  ihc  leligious  ouiAoar  vtth  whic^  he  seeks  to  do  jntioc  in 
tjbe  fciMni,  M  in  Bony  other  instja>c«i,  to  the  S«iMs  o(  th«  Qiwch. 
Vide  supra »  (x  ai$. 


The  Caerleon  mentioned  in  the  above  extract 
from  St.  Bede  is  not  Caerleon  upon  Usk,  but 
Chester.  As  to  Bancor,  the  scat  of  the  great 
British  monastery,  a  kind  friend,  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  topography  of  Wales  and  the  neighbouring 
counties,  writes  to  the  author  in  the  following 
words :  —  "1  have  no  doubt  that  the  place  in 
question  is  Bangor  Monachorum  in  the  hundred  of 
Maelor,  a  detached  portion  of  Flintshire  bordering 
on  Shropshire  Bangor  h  a  parish  lying  about 
four  miles  from  Wrexham,  and  upon  the  high-road 
from  thence  to  Whilchurcli,  close  to  the  river  Dee, 
There  are,  however,  no  traces  of  high  antiquity  in 
the  place,  and  tlie  dmrch  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  rebuilt." 


CHAPTER   XXII 

ST.   AUGUSTINE  :   HIS   LATTER  YEARS 

It  was  now  made  plain  that  St.  Augustine  and  his 
companions  would  have  to  prosecute  their  mission- 
ary labours  single-handed.  And  although  the 
Saint's  earthly  time  was  rapidly  drawing  to  its 
close,  those  labours  could  hardly  be  considered 
to  have  as  yet  more  than  begun.  What  has  been 
remarked  of  other  Saints  is  peculiarly  true  of  St. 
Augustine  of  Canterbury.  His  characteristic  work 
in  the  Church  was  shut  up  in  a  comparatively  brief 
time.  His  life,  till  he  had  passed  middle  age,  was 
hidden  from  the  world.  His  ministry  was  com- 
prised in  little  more  than  ten  years,  and  of  these, 
eventful  as  were  all  of  them,  the  latter  three  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  most  critical  of  all.  St. 
Augustine  was  in  the  number  of  those  Saints  who 
lived  more  than  half  their  days  to  God,  and  but 
a  few  of  them  only  for  man,  excepting  indeed  as 
none  can  live  to  God  without  also  living  for  man. 
But  can  we  wonder  that  the  lives  of  the  Saints 
should  be  miniatures,  so  to  speak,  of  the  life  of 
our  Blessed  Lord?  Of  Him  also  we  know  but 
little  till  He  began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of 
age.  His  work  for  men,  so  far  as  it  was  visible, 
was  accomplished  in  little  more  than  three  years, 
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while  what  may  perhaps  be  called,  without  irre- 
verence, the  awful  and  determining  crisis,  was  of 
yet  shorter  duration. 

The  circumstances  of  St.  Augustine's  later  life, 
with  the  exception  of  some  few  leading  facts,  are 
involved  in  a  good  deal  of  historical  uncertainty. 
The  historian  whose  name  carries  the  greatest 
weight  with  critics  and  antiquaries,  St.  Bede  the 
Venerable,  sums  up  the  period  subsequent  to  the 
Second  Conference  with  the  Britons  in  one  or 
two  chapters.  The  wide  interstices  in  St.  Bede's 
narrative  are  filled  up  by  Gocelin,  but  this  bio- 
grapher rather  no  doubt  represents  the  idea  of  the 
Saint,  upon  which  the  Church  CathoUc  has  always 
fed,  than  admits  of  being  substantiated  by  proofs 
satisfactory  to  the  learned  inquirer.  It  may  perhaps 
be  questioned  whether  any  history  can  pass  from 
the  character  of  a  mere  chronicle  without  becoming 
more  or  less  of  a  romance ;  certainly  it  is  not  pre- 
tended with  respect  to  these  Lives  that  they  do,  or 
that  they  can,  rest  in  each  several  particular  upon 
producible  evidence.  All  which  is  professed  with 
respect  to  them  is,  that  the  laws  by  which  all 
historical  writing  is  regulated  are  not  here  con- 
sciously violated.  Let  it  be  considered  whether 
the  great  staple  of  the  evidence  upon  which  all 
history  depends  is  not  what  falls  under  the  depart- 
ment of  verisimilitude  rather  than  of  legal  proof. 
And  then  let  it  also  be  considered,  whether  many 
of  the  objections  made  against  hagiography  do  not 
ultimately  resolve  themselves  into  objections  rather 
to  the  subject-matter  than  to  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  is  supported.  When  it  is  once  fairly  ad- 
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mitted  that  the  subject  is  miraculous,  we  gain  a 
great  step  towards  the  acknowledgment  that  the 
evidence  is  not  untrustworthy.     Still  it  seems  but 
honest  to  inform  the  reader  that  we  are  now  taking 
him  off  the  firm  basis  of  historical  certainty  which 
we  have  latterly  been  treading,  and  launching  him 
for  the  moment  upon  a  more  impalpable  surface, 
where  we  do  not  say  that  his  footing  will  be  less 
secure,  but  where  he  must  expect  to  find  less  to 
sustain  it  in  the  mere  groundwork  of  the  argument. 
Ancient  biographers  of  St.  Augustine  have  related, 
that  before   returning  to  his   metropolitan  see  he 
passed   some   time    in    the    western    counties    of 
England,  and  especially  in  Dorsetshire.     It  is  in 
his  progress  from  the  north  to  the  west  that  we 
suppose   him  to  have   conferred  with   the   British 
delegates  on  the  Welsh  frontier.    The  accounts  in 
question  also  represent  St.  Augustine's  great  trial 
as  having  come  about  in  the  course  of  his  western 
expedition.     His  journey  to  the  north  was,  as  we 
have  already  described  it,  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
triumphant  progress  than  of  a  Christian  mission  ; 
though  of  the  spirit  of  mortification   with  which 
it  was  undertaken  and  carried  on  we  are  not  left 
in    ignorance,    from  the   fact    of    the   Archbishop 
himself   having  appeared   everywhere   on   foot,   if 
not  even,   as  some  authorities  seem   to  indicate, 
barefoot.     Still  there  is  no  record,  nor  even  tradi- 
tion,  of   his   reception   in   the   north   of   England 
having  been  otherwise  than  favourable,  and  even 
hearty.    Very  different  from  this  are  the  accounts 
of  his  travels  in  Dorsetshire.    While  there,  we  hear 
of  his  having  come  to  one  village  where  he  was 
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received  with  every  species  of  insult.  The  wretched 
people,  not  content  with  heaping  abusive  words 
upon  the  holy  visitors,  assailed  them  with  missiles, 
in  which  work,  the  place  being  probably  a  seaport, 
the  sellers  of  fish  are  related  to  have  been  pecuHarly 
active.  Hands,  too,  were  laid  upon  the  archbishop 
and  his  company.  Finding  all  efforts  useless,  the 
godly  band  shook  off  the  dust  from  their  feet  and 
withdrew.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  suffered 
the  penalty  of  their  impieties  even  to  distant  genera- 
tions. All  the  children  born  from  that  time  bore, 
and  transmitted,  the  traces  of  their  parents'  sin  in 
the  shape  of  a  loathsome  deformity. 

At  another  place   the   missionaries  are   said   to 
have  encountered  still  worse  usage.    The  people, 
from  the  account,   seem  to  have   been  devils  in 
human  shape.    They  rejected  the  servants  of  God 
almost  in  the  very  words  in  which  the  possessed 
of  old  repudiated  the   Holiest;   they  said,  almost 
in  terms,  '^  What  have  we  to  do  with  you  ?     Depart 
from  us,  we  know  you  not."     They  spoke — so  the 
report  goes — of  being  in  league  with  the   author 
of  death.     Some  took  up  sharp  weapons,  and  flew 
upon   the  defenceless  missionaries ;   others   seized 
torches  with  the  view  of  setting  fire  to  them.    The 
Saint  continued  to  preach  ;  whereupon,  awe-struck, 
the  murderers  paused,  even   as  the  emissaries  of 
the  high  priest  and  elders  fell  to  the  ground  at  the 
sight  of  the  Blessed.     They  paused,  but  only  to 
renew  their  violence  in  another  shape.     Now  they 
shot  out  their  arrows,  even    bitter  words.      The 
godly  admonitions  of  the  preacher  they  returned 
by  blasphemous  jeers.    What  could  he  do  ?     From 
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preaching  he  turned  to  prayer,  and  besought 
Christ  to  bring  his  adversaries  to  a  better  mind. 
No  long  time  passed  before  the  whole  population 
was  attacked  by  a  dreadful  and  supernatural  malady. 
Men  and  women,  old  and  young,  were  affected 
with  burning  cancerous  ulcerations  of  the  whole 
body.  The  punishment  was  as  universal  as  the 
sin.     One  cry  of  agony  pervaded  the  town. 

This  visitation  wrought  blessed  effects.  It  spoke 
for  itself,  and  it  made  itself  heard.  All  hearts  were 
turned  towards  Augustine  ;  and  he  who  was  found 
to  be  among  them  for  judgment,  was  felt  to  be 
among  them  for  mercy  as  well.  One  after  another 
they  betook  themselves  to  the  Archbishop  and  en- 
treated his  forgiveness.  In  the  end  multitudes  both 
of  men  and  women  were  baptized,  and  in  the  same 
blessed  laver  wherein  their  sins  were  washed  away, 
the  lire  which  raged  throughout  their  bodies  was 
also  extinguished. 

Soon  afterwards  St.  Augustine  and  his  comrades 
left  the  place  ;  and  on  coming  to  a  retired  spot,  five 
miles  distant,  where  they  seemed  to  be  ''  in  a  barren 
and  dry  land,"  where  were  no  waters  of  refresh- 
ment, our  Lord  is  said  to  have  communicated  Him- 
self to  the  Saint  by  special  revelation.  At  the  same 
time,  as  if  significant  of  the  gracious  manifestation, 
a  spring  of  water  gushed  forth,  and  distributing 
itself  into  various  rivulets,  soon  converted  the  wil- 
derness into  a  garden.  St.  Augustine  called  the 
place  Cernel,  as  one  where  he  had  been  vouchsafed 
a  sight  of  God.i     xhis  spot  was  afterwards  the  site 

1  Malmesbury's  account  is  as  follows  : — He  says  that  St.  Augustine 
having  converted  Kent  to  the  Christian  Faith,  travelled  through  the 
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of  the  monastery  of  Cerne,  or  Cerne-abbas,  in 
Dorsetshire.  It  is  related  that,  at  a  subsequent 
time,  an  abbot  of  Cernel,  when  at  the  point  of 
death,  received  a  cure  at  the  miraculous  spring,  by 
which  St.  Augustine's  great  spiritual  refreshment 
was  commemorated,  that  Saint  himself  appearing 
to  stand  by  the  abbot's  side  as  the  director  of  his 
steps,  and  the  providential  instrument  of  blessing.^ 
St.  Augustine  having  at  length  perambulated  the 
whole  extent  of  King  Ethelbert's  dominions,  which 
comprised  England  south  of  Northumberland,  with 
the  exception  of  the  extreme  west,  which  was  in 
the  occupation  of  the  British,  at  length  returned  to 

rest  of  the  English  provinces  as  far  as  King  Ethelbert's  dominions 
extended,  which  was  through  all  England,  except  Northumberland; 
having  arrived  at  Cernel,  the  inhabitants  treated  him  and  his  com- 
panions with  great  rudeness,   fastened   the   tails  of  rays  ("caudas 
racharum")   to   their  garments,   and  drove  them  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  place.     The  Saint,  however,  foresaw  the  change 
which  was  likely  to  ensue,  and  cried  to  his  companions,  "  Cerno  Deum 
qui  et  nobis  retribuit  gratiam  et  furentibus  illis  emendatiorem  infundet 
animam."     The  people  repented  of  what  they  had  done,  asked  pardon 
for  their  conduct,  and  requested  his  return.     He,  imputing  this  change 
to  the  hand  of  God,  gave  to  this  place  the  name  of  Cernel,  com- 
pounded of  the  Hebrew  word  Hel,  or  El,  God,  and  the  Latin  cemo. 
The  conversion  of  the  people  followed,  and  when  water  was  wanting 
to  baptize  them,  a  spring  broke  out  at  his  command.     There  are  other 
interpretations.     Gocelin's  account,  which  is  followed  in  the  text,  is 
somewhat  different.     The  incident  of  the  fishes'  tails  is  by  him  con- 
nected  with  the  visit  to  a  different  place. 

^  In  his  way  from  Dorsetshire  to  Canterbury,  St.  Augustine  is  be- 
lieved to  have  remained  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford. 
In  the  Bodleian  Library  is  a  MS.  of  not  later  date  than  the  thirteenth 
century,  containing  a  remarkable  history  of  the  Saint's  interview  at 
Cumnor  with  a  priest  and  layman  of  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tithes,  with  miraculous  circumstances  which  followed  upon  it. 
The  story  is  also  given  in  the  Bollandist  collection.  It  has  been 
thought  best  to  print  a  facsimile  of  this  MS.  in  an  appendix. 
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his  metropolitan  see,  and  there  closed  his  days  on 
earth.  There  is  indeed  a  tradition  of  his  having 
visited  Ireland  at  some  period  of  his  life,  and  made 
his  way  to  the  court  of  King  Coloman,  where,  as  the 
account  proceeds,  he  preached  the  Word  of  Life, 
and  finally  received  into  the  Church  the  king, 
queen,  and  principal  persons  of  the  court.  There, 
also,  he  is  said  to  have  made  a  convert  of  Livinus, 
who  was  afterwards  accounted  a  Saint  in  the 
English  Church.^ 

We  now  return  into  the  field  of  authentic  history. 
Soon  after  St.  Augustine's  re-establishment  at  Can- 
terbury, Sebert,  King  of  Essex,  made  overtures  to 
King  Ethelbert  on  the  subject  of  embracing  the 
Christian  Faith.  Sebert,  also  called  Seberct  or 
Sigebert,  was  the  nephew  of  King  Ethelbert,  his 
father  having  married  Ricula,  sister  of  that  prince. 
King  Sebert's  dominions  immediately  joined  those 
of  his  uncle,  upon  whom,  like  all  the  other  princes 
of  the  Heptarchy,  he  was  dependent. 

King  Ethelbert  laid  his  nephew's  request  before 
the  archbishop,  who  answered  it  by  sending  to  him 
Mellitus  and  other  preachers.  Not  content,  how- 
ever, with  this  proof  of  interest,  he  soon  repaired 
himself  to  the  court  of  King  Sebert,  and  baptized 
him  with  his  own  hands.  The  conversion  of  the  king 
of  Essex  made  an  opening  for  the  consecration  of 
St.  Mellitus  to  the  bishopric  of  London.  At  the 
same  time  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  two 
great  metropolitan  churches  of  St.  Paul's  and 
Westminster,   concerning  which  it  will  fall  to   the 


biographer  of  St.  Mellitus  to  speak  at  greater  length. 
The  same  year  (according  to  St.  Bede,  604)  St.  Justus 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Rochester,  where  King 
Ethelbert  built  and  richly  endowed  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Andrew. 

This  year  (604)  died  St.  Gregory  the  First  and 
Great.  For  many  years  he  had  suffered  from  great 
weakness  of  the  chest  and  stomach,  and  was  also 
afflicted  with  slow  fevers  and  frequent  fits  of  the 
gout,  which  once  confined  him  to  his  bed  two  whole 
years.  One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  give  to  the  church 
of  St.  Paul  several  parcels  of  land  in  order  to  fur- 
nish it  with  lights;  the  act  of  donation  is  said  to 
remain  on  record  in  the  church  to  this  day.  **  God 
called  him  to  Himself,"  writes  the  Rev.  Alban  Butler, 
"on  the  12th  of  March,  about  the  sixty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  after  he  had  governed  the  Church  thir- 
teen years,  six  months,  and  ten  days.  His  pallium, 
the  reliquary  he  wore  round  his  neck,  and  his  girdle 
were  preserved  long  after  his  death,  when  John  the 
Deacon  wrote,  who  describes  his  picture  drawn 
from  the  life,  then  to  be  seen  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Andrew.  His  holy  remains  rest  in  the  Vatican 
church.  Both  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins  honour 
his  name.  The  Council  of  Cliff  or  Cloveshoe,  under 
Archbishop  Cuthbert,  in  747,  commanded  his  Feast 
to  be  observed  in  all  the  monasteries  in  England, 
which  the  Council  of  Oxford,  in  1222,  extended  to 
the  whole  kingdom.  This  law  subsisted  till  the 
change  of  religion." 


Gocelin  apud  Mabillon,  Acta  S.  O.  B. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

ST.  AUGUSTINE  :    HIS   DEATH 

St.  Augustine  did  not  long  tarry  behind  his 
blessed  Father  in  the  Faith.  He  fell  asleep  in 
Christ  either  the  same  year  with  St.  Gregory,  or  a 
year  or  two  aftcrwAfd^.  The  last  great  work  of  his 
life  was  to  consecrate  Laurence,  one  of  his  original 
comi>anions,  and  one  of  the  two  who  were  sent  to 
Rome  in  quest  of  fresh  missionaries,  his  successor 
in  the  Sec  of  Canterbury;  thu$  following  the  ex- 
ample  of  St.  Peter,  who,  before  his  departure  hence, 
made  a  like  provision  for  the  necessities  of  the  infant 
Church  of  Rome,  by  ordaining  St.  Clement  to  sue 
ceed  him.  It  is  said  that  St.  Augustine  summoned 
to  his  deathbed  his  great  benefactor,  King  Ethel- 
bert,  with  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  the  new 
archbishop,  several  of  the  clergy,  and  other  persons, 
and  that  he  died  with  benedictions  and  exhortations 
on  hi$  lips.  **  Prctiosa  in  conspcctu  Domini  mors 
Sanctorum  Ejus!"  Oh,  with  what  thrilling  hope 
and  bright  foretastes  of  blessedness  docs  the  Church 
accompany  such  a  soul  as  this  in  its  passage  to  the 
fulness  of  joy  I  What  sweetness  and  what  power 
does  the  death  of  the  just  impart  to  those  words  of 
comfort,  which  the  Church  denies  not  to  an  ordi- 
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nary  faithful !  ''  May  the  bright  company  of  the 
angels  meet  thy  soul  as  it  leaves  the  body ;  may 
the  conclave  of  the  Apostles,  who  shall  judge  the 
world,  come  to  receive  thee ;  may  the  triumphal 
army  of  the  martyrs  go  forth  to  greet  thee ; 
may  the  lilied  band  of  confessors,  shining  with 
glory,  encompass  thee ;  may  the  chorus  of  virgins 
hail  thee  with  songs  of  joy ;  and  mayest  thou  be 
held  fast,  deep  in  the  blessings  of  peace,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  patriarchs.  May  Christ  Jesus  cast  on 
thee  His  mild  and  festive  look,  and,  in  the  company 
of  those  who  stand  near  Him,  acknowledge  thee  as 
His  own  for  ever  !  ...  Let  God  arise,  and  let  His 
enemies  be  scattered ;  let  them  also  that  hate  Him 
flee  before  Him.  Like  as  the  smoke  vanishcth,  so 
shalt  Thou  drive  them  away ;  and  like  as  ^i^'ax  melteth 
at  the  fire,  so  let  the  ungodly  perish  at  the  presence 
of  God.  But  let  the  righteous  be  glad  and  rejoice 
before  God.  .  •  •  Let  all  tlie  legions  oi  hell  be  con- 
founded and  put  to  shame,  nor  let  the  ministers  of 
Satan  dare  to  oppose  thy  passage.  May  Christ 
dehver  thee  from  everlasting  death,  who  deigned 
to  die  for  thee.  May  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,  place  thee  in  the  midst  of  the  ever-verdant 
gardens  of  His  Paradise,  and  may  He,  the  true 
Shepherd,  acknowledge  thee  among  His  sheep. 
May  He  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,  and  place 
thee  at  His  own  right  hand  among  the  number  of 
His  elect.  Mayest  thou  sec  thy  Redeemer  face  to 
face,  and,  standing  for  ever  by  His  side,  mayest 
thou  l)ehold  with  happy  eyes  His  Truth  in  all 
its  brightness.  Mayest  thou  be  ranged  with 
the   multitudes   of   the   blessed,    and   enjoy   the 
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sweetness   of    the   vision    of    God    for   ever    and 
ever."  * 

His  body  is  buried  in  peace ;  his  name  liveth  for 
evermore.    Such  is  the  portion  of  the  blessed  Saints 
in  the  Church  on  earth,  while  their  immortal  spirit 
is  received  at  once  into  the  courts  above,  to  re-enter 
its  glorified  tabernacle  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 
The  sacred  ashes  of  St.  Augustine  were  deposited  in 
a  grave  as  near  as  might  be  to  the  unfinished  church 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Canterbury,  waiting 
the  completion  of  the  fabric.     When  the  church 
was  at  length  capable  of  receiving  them,  they  were 
removed  within  the  northern  porch,  which  from 
that  tiine  became  the  burying-placc  of  all  future 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  till  the  time  of  Theodore 
and  Bcrthv^^ld,  who  were  buried  farther  widiin  the 
church,  the  porch  being  then  full.    The  church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  was  an  appendage  to 
the  monastery  dedicated  under  the  same  title^  and 
afterwards  St.  Augustine's,  was  completed,  accord- 
ing to  Thorn,  in  613,  in  which  year  the  lK>dy  of 
St.  Augustine  was  interred  in  its  portico.    In  the 
midst  of  it,  as  St.  Bede  relates^  was  an  altar  sacred 
to  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  at  which  every  Saturday 
Mass  was  said  in    commemoration    both    of    St. 
Gregory  and  St.  Augustine,  by  a  priest  specially 
chosen  for  that  office.     At  the  Council  of  Clove- 
shoe,  in  747,  it  was  directed  that  due   honours 
should  be  paid  to  the  day^  both  of  St.  Augustine's 
nativity  and  of  his  death. 

His  tomb  bore  the  following  simple  inscription 
in  the  days  of  St  Bcdc ;— 

^  Onio  Cocnme&djLtionis  Aniouc  KtvaMm  BrtiiAnnin  Rcvonum. 
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"Here  resteth  the  Lord  Augustine,  first  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  ercwhilc  was  sent  hither 
by  blessed  Gregory,  Bishop  of  the  City  of  Rome, 
and,  being  helped  by  God  to  work  miracles, 
drew  over  King  Ethelbert  and  his  race  from  the 
worship  of  idols  to  the  Faith  of  Christ.  Having 
ended  in  pe.icc  the  days  of  his  ministry,  he  de- 
parted hence  seven  days  before  the  kalends  of  June 
(May  26),  in  the  reign  of  the  same  king." 

The  remains  of  St  Augustine  were  afterwards, 
as  we  have  said,  removed  into  the  north  porch  of 
the  cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  which,  in  759, 
received  the  body  of  Archbishop  Cutlibert,  and 
continued  to  be  the  burying-pl;ice  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  till  the  change  of  religion. 
On  the  6th  of  September  X091,  Abbot  Wido  trans- 
lated the  chief  part  of  the  relics  into  the  interior  of 
the  church,  leaving  the  remainder  in  the  porch. 
ITiose  which  were  translated  lay  for  some  time  in 
a  strong  urn  under  the  cast  window.  In  1221,  the 
head  was  put  into  a  rich  shrine  ornamented  with 
gold  and  precious  stones;  the  rest  of  the  bones 
lay  in  a  marble  tomb,  enriclied  with  fine  carvings 
and  engravings  till  the  dissolution.*  The  history 
of  the  Translation  has  been  written  at  length  by 
Gocclin,  the  biographer  of  St.  Augustine. 

'  Rev.  A.  Butler. 
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POSTHUMOUS    MIRACLES— CONCLUSION 

St.  Augustine's  biographer,  Gocelin,  has  left  a 
book  on  Miracles  wrought  since  the  death  of  the 
Saint  through   the  power   of  his  relics  or  by  the 
help  of  his   intercessions.      The   readers  of  these 
Lives  have  not  to  be  told  now,  for  the  first  time, 
that  the   Church   Catholic   has  ever   accounted   a 
singular  virtue  to  reside  in  the  bodies  of  Saints,  the 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  after  the  spirit 
has  left  them  to  return  to  God  who  gave  it.     Holy 
Scripture     distinctly     warrants     this     comfortable 
belief ;  for  if  the  bones  of  one  of  the  elder  prophets 
were  gifted  with  the  power  of  conveying  life  to  the 
dead,^  how  much  more  should  miraculous  virtue  be 
expected  to  cleave  to  the  relics  of  those  blessed 
shrines  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  dwelt  in  all 
the  largeness  of  measure  which  is  promised  under 
the  Gospel  I      A  wonderful  and  glorious  truth  is 
contained  in  that  promise,  of  which  the  Athanasian 
Creed  is  the   vehicle   to   the   Church  of  all  ages, 
<<Omnes  homines  resurgere  habent  cum  corporihus 
suisy    These  very  bodies  of  ours,  and  not  merely 
the  souls  which  inhabit  them,  are  gifted  with  im- 
mortality, the  especial  fruit,  as  Catholic  writers  tell 

^  2  Kings  xiii.  21. 
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us,  of  participation  in  Christ  through  the  Sacrament 
of  His  most  blessed  Body  and  Blood.  But  if  a 
certain  sanctity  inhere  in  all  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
in  Christ,  as  essentially  the  very  same  with  which 
they  shall  rise  again  at  His  Coming,  what  shall  be 
thought  of  the  bodies  of  the  Saints,  which,  even  in 
this  life,  have  been  purified  as  by  fire  from  the 
dross  of  corruption,  and  are  the  terrestrial  corre- 
spondents of  souls  now  with  Christ  in  heaven  ? 
Often  they  are  related  upon  competent  testimony 
to  have  been  miraculously  preserved  from  decay. 
Almighty  God  thus  giving  a  token  to  them  that 
fear  Him  of  the  power  by  which  He  will  finally 
reunite  the  scattered  portions  of  consecrated  dust, 
so  as  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  each  tabernacle 
which  His  Spirit  has  once  pervaded. 

Hence  not  only  the  relics  of  the  Saints,  but  the 
very  neighbourhoods  of  the  spots  where  they  rest, 
have  ever  been  looked  upon  as  instinct  with 
miraculous  life.  As  for  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
English,  almost  more  wonders  are  related  of  him 
after  his  death  than  before  it;  which,  should  it 
prove  to  be  a  fact,  would  be  quite  in  keeping  with 
all  experience.  For  how  commonly  is  it  felt  even 
with  respect  to  eminent  Christians  short  of  the 
Saints  of  the  Church,  and  with  respect  also  to 
influences  short  of  what  would  be  generally  termed 
miraculous,  that  their  power  upon  the  world  almost 
dates  from  the  termination  of  their  visible  connec- 
tion with  it !  Death  seems,  in  a  most  mysterious 
way,  the  period  of  their  birth  into  life  ;  not  merely 
their  own  true  life,  which  was  here  but  hidden 
and  interrupted,  but  even  their  life  in  this  world. 
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Neither  for  themselves,  nor  even  for  others,  do 
they  often  seem  to  have  lived  to  good  pnrpose  till 
the  veil  of  flesh  has  been  withdrawn.  Their  name 
has  a  power  about  it  which  their  words  and  actions 
seemed  to  lack  ;  and  what  is  the  posthumous  virtue 
of  the  Saints  but  an  exemplification  of  the  same 

principle  ? 

These  and  the  like  considerations  will  prepare 
even  the  more  sceptical  to  receive,  at  least  with 
attention  and  reverence,  the  testimony  of  the  bio- 
grapher Gocelin  to  the   miracles  wrought  at  the 
tomb,  or  through  the  intercessions  of  St.  Augustine. 
And  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  he  was  not  far 
from  contemporary  with  some  of  these  events,  and 
that  his  report  of  them  admitted  of  easy  refutation, 
his  testimony  should  not  seem  untrustworthy  even 
according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  historical  evidence. 
Thus,  as  to  the  very  first  of  the  miraculous  stories 
which  Gocelin  relates,  the  date  of  the  transaction 
to  which  it  belongs  is  loii,  and  Gocelin  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  same  century.     His  account  of  it,  too, 
was  put  forth  at  Canterbury,  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  miracle  is  said  to  have  happened.    The  story  is 
narrated  by  Thorn,  who  was  Abbot  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's, and  will  be  found  at  pp.  137-8  of  the  present 

biography. 

Gocelin  likewise  recounts  the  following,  among 
other  miracles,  as  having  taken  place  at  the  tomb 
of  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  or  under  the  im- 
mediate power  of  his  patronage. 

A  Saxon,  named  Leodegarius,  had  been  afflicted 
from  his  birth  with  dreadful  contractions  of  the 
joints  of  his  body,  so  as  almost  to  resemble  a 
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monster  rather  than  a  human  being.  He  is  said 
to  have  passed  many  years  of  his  life  in  moving,  or 
rather  creeping,  from  place  to  place,  for,  in  truth, 
he  wore  the  appearance  of  a  reptile.  He  was  a 
native  of  Germany,  whence  he  had  found  his  way 
to  Rome,  in  hopes  of  benefiting  by  the  prayers  of 
some  Saint.  At  length  he  came  to  England,  and, 
one  day,  while  watching  during  the  night  in  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  at  Westminster,  he  felt  himself 
moved,  by  a  Divine  intimation,  to  seek  help  in  the 
city  of  Canterbury. 

The  next  morning  found  him  on  his  way  to  the 
metropolitan  city,  which  he  is  said  to  have  reached 
by  taking  ship  at  Greenwich,  where,  it  seems,  vessels 
were  stationed  for  conveying  the  poor  at  the  public 
charge.i  On  arriving  at  Canterbury,  a  pious  matron 
took  pity  on  him,  and  provided  him  with  board  and 
lodging  for  the  night.  The  next  day,  under  her 
guidance,  he  repaired  to  the  cathedral,  and  there, 
through  the  intervention  of  his  charitable  hostess, 
was  admitted  within  the  sanctuary,  or  precincts  of 
the  high  altar.  In  this  place  he  spent  three  nights 
in  prayer.  On  the  fourth  morning  he  met  with  the 
reward  of  his  perseverance.  There  appeared  to 
him  (as  he  related)  three  venerable  figures,  of 
patriarchal  aspect  and  mien,  bright  as  angels.  The 
central  figure  was  much  taller  than  the  others.  His 
hair  was  white  as  snow,  and  seemed  to  take  the 
form  of  a  cross  upon  his  ample  forehead ;  his  eyes 
beamed  with  sweetness,  and  his  whole  countenance 
was  radiant  and  smiling.     A  priestly  robe  covered 

^  Navis  Eleemosynaria. 
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his  person,  so  gorgeous  that  it  seemed  to  rival  the 
glory  of  Solomon,  and  it  was  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  clasp  of  gold.     In  his  hand  was  a  cross  of 
great  size  and  dazzling  brilliancy.     His  companion 
on  the  right  was  of  middle  stature,  with  eyes  of 
remarkable  brightness,  and  a  forehead  like  snow. 
On  his  left  was  one  of  dwarfish  size,  as  is  recorded 
of   him    who    desired   to   receive    Christ   into    his 
house  ;  ^  but  his  form  was  one  of  perfect  symmetry 
and  exquisite  beauty.     One  and  all  were  attired  m 
vestments  so  rich  and  magnificent,  that  earth  till 
then  had  never  seen  the  like.    The  three  strangers 
were  observed  to  make  for  the  spot  where  the  poor 
cripple,  with  his  limbs  gathered  up,  was  lying  on 
the  pavement.     His  infirmity  was  of  such  a  kind 
as    to    render  variety   of    posture    impracticable; 
standing,  sitting,  lying,  and  kneeling  were  all  alike 

to  him. 

On  reaching  him  the  strangers  suddenly  paused. 
The  poor  helpless  creature  gazed  on  them  with  an 
awe  which  came  near  to  terror.  At  length  the 
central  priest  beckoned  to  his  companion  on  the 
left,  to  signify  to  the  cripple  that  they  came  as 
ministers  of  mercy.  He  approached  him  and  said, 
it  was  blessed  Augustine  who  had  come  to  heal  him. 
Hardly  had  the  name  of  Augustine  passed  his  lips 
when  the  other  seemed  to  hear  God  speaking  to 
him,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  chief  visitor, 
^'  It  'is  you,"  he  said,  "  most  clement  father,  whom 
1  seek ;  you,  of  all  the  Saints,  a  Divine  voice  has 
told  it  me,  are  to  be  my  deliverer."     Thereupon 


1  Luke  xix.  3. 
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St.  Augustine  deputed  his  two  companions  to  exer- 
cise the  gift  of  healing,  and  they  proceeded  to  lift 
him  up,  the  one  applying  the  hand  of  power  to 
the  upper  part  of  his  body,  the  other  implanting 
strength  in  his  knees  and  ankle-bones.    The  cure 
is   described   as    more   painful    than   the    malady 
While  it  was  in  progress  (for  it  was  not  instan- 
taneous) the  poor  man,  as  we  read,  cried  out  lustily 
for  mercy.     At  length  his  body,  which  had  been  a 
mass  of  disease  and  deformity,  assumed  its  natural 
shape,  and  the  three  wonderful  benefactors  disap- 
peared  in   the    direction   of    their   several   tombs. 
Meanwhile,  the  sacristan  and  keepers  of  the  church,' 
who  had  been  aroused  from  their  sleep  by  cries  of 
distress   proceeding  from  the  sanctuary,  had   re- 
paired  to   the   spot,  where   to  their  astonishment 
they  found  the  poor  man,  whose  hapless  condition 
they  had  commiserated  the  day  before,  in  the  full 
possession  of  health  and  activity.      He  related  to 
them  the  circumstances  of  his  visit  to  Canterbury, 
and  of  his  interview  with  the  wonderful  strangers  • 
and  learned  that  the  three  shrines  from  which  they 
had  appeared  to  issue,  and  among  which  his  eyes 
had  afterwards  lost  them,  were  those  of  St.  Angus- 
tine  and  his  two  companions,  St.  Laurence  and  St. 
Melhtus.     These,  then,  were  the  strangers  on  right 
and  left. 

A  great  number  of  the  miraculous  narratives  of 
which  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  is  the  subject 
have  their  scene  on  the  wide  ocean.  In  these 
civilised  times,  when  the  art  of  navigation  is  in  so 
advanced  a  state  that  a  long  sea  voyage  is  hardly 
more  dangerous  and  anxious  than  a  journev  on 
VOL.  in.  2  F 
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land,  we  can  form  no  idea  of  the  light  in  which 
even  a  passage  across  the  British  Channel  would 
be  regarded  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  any  but  those 
who  had  been  trained  to  a  seafaring  life  from  their 
infancy.     Even  now  it  is  commonly  said  that  there 
is  a  w^onderful  power  about  a  sea  life  in  making 
men  religious,  or  in  keeping  them  so,  especially  in 
the  case  of  those  who  have  experience  of  it  in  its 
rougher  shapes.    Who  has  not  heard  of  the  "  super- 
stitions" of  sailors  ?     Who  that  has  visited  Catholic 
countries  abroad,    has    not  observed,   in    seaport 
towns,  the   Christian   counterpart   of   the   "votiva 
tabella"  of  Horace,  in  the  ships  and  other  speci- 
mens of  nautical  ingenuity  hung  up  in  churches 
as  a  perennial  memento  of  deliverance,  an  offering 
in  honour  of  that  blessed  one,  whom  the  Catholic 
mariner  delights  to  hymn  as  the  mild  and  auspicious 
"  Star  of  ocean  ; "  ^  and  in  our  own  England  too, 
although  the  larger  seaport  towns  are,  for  want  of 
some  powerful  religious  check,  for  the  most  part, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  very  dens  of  iniquity,  yet  the  case 
is  said  to  be  much  otherwise  in  the  little  fishing- 
towns  scattered  along  the  coast,  at  a  distance  from 
the  metropolis,  the  male  portion  of  the  population 
of  which  are  for  weeks  out  at  sea  in  open  boats,  at 
the  constant  risk  of  their  lives.     In 'many  of  these 
places  the  men  are  said  to  be,  as  a  body,  so  natu- 
rally  religious   that    it   is    rather   the    attempt    to 
eradicate  than  to  implant  devout  impressions  which 
is  apt  to  fail  of  success.     "  They  that  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships  and  occupy  their  business  in  great 
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waters ;  these  men  see  the  works  of  the  Lord  and 
His  wonders  in  the  deep."  1  The  changeful  ocean 
and  the  tranquil  sky  are,  to  simple  and  affectionate 
hearts,  better  than  many  sermons.  "Mirabiles 
elationes  maris,  mirabilis  in  altis  Dominus/'  2  And 
very  deeply  plunged  in  the  mire  of  sin  must  that 
soul  be,  which  the  astonishing  "  providences  "  of  a 
sea  life  do  not  arouse  from  its  torpor,  and  lift  up, 
though  but  for  a  moment,  to  Heaven. 

It  should  not  then  be  difficult  for  any  one  to 
enter  into  the  wonderful  religious  experiences,  of 
which,  seven  centuries  ago,  the  sea  was  continually 
felt  to  be  the  place,  and  its  incidents  the  medium. 
Many  a  hairbreadth  escape  and  unlooked-for  inter- 
vention which,  even  in  these  days,  w^ould  go  by  the 
name  of  a  providence,  was  then  referred  directly  to 
the  class  of  miracles.  Indeed  there  is  a  kind  of 
miracle  for  which  the  word  "  providence  "  is  but  a 
synonym,  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  reserve ; 
and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  wherever  the 
doctrine  of  the  Communion  of  Saints  is  vividly 
realised,  and  their  patronage  regarded  as  an  effec- 
tual help,  signal  deliverances  will  come  to  be  viewed 
as  the  fruit  of  direct  interpositions. 

Among  those  with  which  the  name  of  St.  Augus- 
tine of  Canterbury  was  connected,  a  foremost  place 
is  given  by  Gocelin  to  the  wonderful  preservation 
of  King  Canute  from  perils  of  the  sea,  on  his  return 
from  his  great  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  A  terrible 
storm  is  said  to  have  overtaken  him  when  he  was 
just  within  sight  of  the  English  shore.     He  betook 


1  "  Ave  maris  Stella,"  &c. 
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himself  to  St.  Augustine,  whose  favour  he  had  ex- 
perienced throughout  his  travels,  and  vowed  large 
gifts  to  his  shrine.  Soon  after,  the  storm  ceased^ 
and  the  vessel  got  safe  to  shore. 

A  somewhat  similar  intervention  was  vouchsafed 
in  the  case  of  Egelvius,  Abbot  of  Ethelingey,  who 
had  also  been  to  Rome  to  pay  his  devotions  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Apostles.  On  his  return  home,  he  and 
his  companions  were  detained  six  full  weeks  by  con- 
trary  winds,  during  which  time  their  money  was  all 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  necessaries,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  sell  their  horses  and  apparel.  At 
length  one  of  the  party,  a  monk,  named  Withgar^ 
of  age  and  prudence,  encouraged  the  Abbot  to  look 
for  help  from  the  guardianship  and  intercessions  of 
his  island  Saints,  and  besought  him  to  implore  their 
good  offices.  The  Abbot  complied,  and  chiefly 
betook  himself  to  St.  Augustine,  who  held  a  first  place 
among  the  holy  patrons  of  England,  vowing  that 
should  he  ever  again  be  granted  a  sight  of  his  loved 
abbey,  he  would  erect  from  the  foundation  a  tower 
to  the  honour  of  God,  under  his  tutelage.  Then 
falling  asleep,  there  appeared  to  him  a  ship  rapidly 
approaching  him,  in  which  was  one  of  priestly 
dignity  and  heavenly  beauty,  clad  in  shining  vest- 
ments, who  waved  his  hand  to  the  home-sick 
pilgrims  as  if  inviting  them  to  him.  Then  the 
Abbot  awoke,  and  while  he  was  relating  the  vision 
to  his  companion,  the  pilot  rushed  in  full  of  joy, 
with  the  tidings  that  a  favourable  breeze  had  sprung 
up,  and  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  The  ship 
reached  England  in  safety.  The  Abbot,  upon  his 
arrival,  repaired  to  Canterbury,  where  the  hospitable 
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successor  of  our  Saint  received  him  with  open  arms, 
and  like  a  worthy  steward  of  the  bounty  of  such  a 
father,  set  himself  to  make  good  the  losses  of  his 
guest. 

The  good  Abbot  was  faithful  to  his  vow,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  tower.  He  obtained,  not 
without  difficulty,  six  great  beams  ;  the  seventh, 
long  refused,  was  at  last  given  for  love  of  the 
Saint.  When  they  came  to  measure  it,  it  was  found 
half  a  yard  too  short ;  and  the  Abbot,  not  without 
hope  that  the  Saint  might  once  more  grant  him  his 
aid,  measured  it  again,  and  found  it  now  as  much 
too  long  as  it  had  been  before  too  short.  His 
workman  was  about  to  make  it  the  right  length ; 
but  this  the  Abbot  would  by  no  means  allow,  as 
esteeming  it  a  disrespect  to  the  Saint's  overflowing 
bounty,  of  which  he  decided  that  the  tower  should 
remain  a  monument  to  future  generations.  The 
biographer  adds  that  it  was  standing  in  his  time. 

One   more   history   shall   be    related   under   the 

same   head.      Elfnoth,   a   member   of  one   of  the 

principal   families   in    London,  had  been   brought 

up  from  his  childhood  in  St.  Augustine's  under  the 

care   of  Abbot    Ulfric.      He   had  been   staying   in 

Normandy   with    Duke   William,   and   was  on   his 

return    to    England,    when,    midway    across    the 

Channel,  a  storm  arose.    The  ship  was  wrecked, 

and  all  perished,  with  the  single  exception  of  young 

Elfnoth,  who  ceased  not  to  call  on  his  holy  father 

for  help ;  when,  at  length  descrying  a  broken  mast 

in  the  water,  he  threw  himself  upon  it  and  there 

remained,  the  sport  of  the  waves.     His  faith  was 

tried  for  two  whole  days  and   nights  ;    the  third 
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morning  dawned  in  serenity,  and  be  was  rescued 
from  death  by  a  friendly  vessel  from  the  Norman 
coast. 

Gocelin  also  speaks  of  certain  monks  of  St, 
Augustine's,  contemporaries  of  his  own,  and  alive 
when  he  wrote,  who  had  made  the  following  state- 
ment upon  their  oaths.  On  a  certain  year,  about 
Pentecost,  they  were  on  their  way  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Venice,  and  had  on  board  150  men,  many 
of  them  learned  clergy  and  laymen,  besides  a 
number  of  others.  The  wind  rose,  and  became 
so  strong  as  to  endanger  a  vessel  thus  heavily 
laden.  They  took  in  their  sails,  and,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  first  anchorage  they  found,  remained 
for  several  days  exposed  to  the  violent  beating  of 
the  waves.  It  so  happened,  in  the  year  in  question, 
that  the  festival  of  St.  Augustine  fell  during  Whit- 
suntide, and  various  were  the  feelings  under  which 
the  holy  brethren  looked  forward  to  its  near 
approach  at  so  trying  and  anxious  a  time.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  was  a  grief  to  them  that  they 
must  celebrate  it  to  such  disadvantage  ;  on  the 
other,  they  could  not  but  esteem  it  providential 
that  a  season  so  full  of  promise  should  befall  at 
such  a  moment.  It  happened  that  on  board  were 
several  Greeks  as  well  as  Italians,  and  it  was  a 
great  delight  to  the  holy  brethren  to  spend  the 
mean  season  in  recounting  to  them  the  history 
of  the  Saint  whose  day  was  coming  on.  They 
told  how  the  illustrious  Gregory,  Augustine's 
spiritual  father,  had  been  connected  with  those 
very  parts,  having  lived  for  some  time  at  Con- 
stantinople   in     the    capacity    of    nuncio   of    the 
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Apostolic  See  ;  and  how,  out  of  his  great  charity 
to  the  English  nation,  he  had  sent  this  Augustine 
to  preach  Christ  among  them.  With  such  delight- 
ful converse  did  they  beguile  the  weary  time  ;  and 
at  length  the  whole  party  on  board  were  wrought 
into  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  at  the  prospect  of 
honouring  God  in  Augustine,  spiritual  child  of 
Gregory,  and  apostle  of  the  English  nation.  They 
added,  that  among  all  the  Saints  of  their  own 
country,  there  was  not  one  so  powerful  in  his 
intercession,  so  large  in  his  munificence,  as  blessed 
Augustine;  neither  did  they  doubt  that,  should 
the  crew  join  in  commemorating  him  with  a  holy 
unanimity,  jjomc  mighty  ddivcrancc  might  be 
expected  to  follow.  The  n<?xt  Sunday  was  the  day 
of  his  festival,  and  whatever  outward  accompani- 
ments of  ceremonial  splendour  there  lacked,  were 
more  than  supplied  by  the  overflowing  joy  of  the 
heart.  Tlie  Ve^jpcrs  of  the  Saint  were  chanted  by 
the  numerous  body  of  prieyttj  and  clerics,  all  the 
crew  assisting  at  the  service,  and  then  the  night 
was  spent  in  watching,  wuh  prayer  and  prai^ 
But  the  narrative  must  be  continued  in  the  glowing' 
words  of  the  biographer.  "The  ship  was  our 
church,  its  mast  the  watch-tower  of  Sion  ;  the 
sail-yard  our  cross,  the  sails  our  drapery,  the  prow 
our  altar,  the  priest  boatswain,  the  arch-priest 
pilot,  the  rowers  clerics;  the  creaking  cables  our 
instruments  of  music,  the  whistlings  of  the  wind 
our  bellows  and  pipes.  Around  us  were  the 
spacious  courts  of  ocean,  and  the  countless  multi- 
tude of  the  waves  responded  to  the  voice  of  tht 
chanters  by  their  incessant  dashings.    The  church 
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of  the  waters  resounded  with  the  note,  '  O  ye  seas 
and  floods,  bless  ye  the  Lord,  bless  Him  O  ye 
whales  and  all  that  move  in  the  waters,'  and  the 
waters  joined  in  the  response  with  the  quires 
above ;  all  sang  of  Christ  in  high  solemnity,  and 
of  Augustine,  servant  of  Christ." 

Lauds  were  chanted  towards  daybreak,  and  then 
all  retired  to  rest  except  the  helmsman.  He  re- 
mained observing  the  stars,  and  trying  the  wind. 
On  a  sudden  it  came  home  to  him  that  St.  Augus- 
tine's agency  had  been  blessed.  The  violent  wind 
subsided  into  the  softest  of  breezes,  and  that  a 
favourable  one.  He  blew  his  whistle  and  shouted 
aloud,  and  for  a  moment  the  sleepers  doubted 
whether  all  were  not  over.  But  a  moment  after 
they  were  greeted  with  the  joyful  words,  **  Up, 
comrades  :  God  is  with  us ; "  and  the  pilot  con- 
tinued, ''  It  is  St.  Augustine,  whose  Feast  we  are 
keeping  ;  he  is  helmsman,  boatswain,  master,  and 
all."  All  were  speedily  on  the  alert,  and  Mass  was 
sung  in  high  jubilee. 

Gocelin  relates  many  other  histories  of  the  same 
description.  One  more  only  shall  be  selected.  In 
the  village  of  Chilham,  not  far  from  Canterbury, 
was  a  little  girl,  eight  years  of  age,  the  hope  and 
comfort  of  a  widowed  mother.  She  was  the  life 
and  spirit  of  her  home  ;  but  some  sad  chance  befell 
her,  by  which  she  lost  the  power  of  speech.  Her 
mother,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  a  human 
physician,  took  her  to  the  parish  priest,  by  name 
Elfelm,  who  addressed  her  as  follows: — "The 
Feast  of  St.  Augustine  is  at  hand ;  go  then  and 
prepare  a  waxen  taper,  and  with  it  watch  out  the 
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vigil  of  that  day  whereon  the  Day-spring  from  on 
high   first  visited  us  ;   and  let   your   child   be  the 
companion  of  your  prayers.     If  you  will  but  per- 
severe  in    faith,   we    verily   believe   that,   through 
God's  goodness,   you   will    not   be    disappointed." 
The   devout  matron,  armed  with  faith,   and  as  at 
the  bidding  of  an  angel,  is  ready  with   the   light 
on  the  appointed  day,  and  repairs  with  her  child 
to  the  shrine  of  her  heavenly  physician,  where  both 
keep  vigil  in  prayer  before  the  health-giving  pledges 
of   the   Saint.     The  mother   prays  and  utters   her 
plaints  aloud ;  the  daughter  can  but  sigh  and  vent 
her    devotion    and    her    grief  in   low   inarticulate 
sounds  ;  but  the  ears  of  the  Saint  are  open  to  both. 
Now  swell  on   high,  at   the   close  of   matins,   the 
solemn  words  of  the  hymn  to  the  Thrice-Holy,  the 
Abbot   intoning   the  first   notes,  and   his   children 
of  the  monastery  taking   up  the  strain  in  chorus. 
When  they  came  to  the  words,  "The  Holy  Church 
throughout  all  the  world  doth  acknowledge  Thee," 
the  tongue  of  the  damsel  was  suddenly  loosened, 
and  she  was  able  to  bear  her  part  in  the  chorus  of 
the  Universal  Church.      Matins  and  Lauds  being 
ended,  the  whole  company  repeated   Te  Deum  as 
an  act  of  praise  to  God  for  the  mercies  whereof  all 
had  just  been  witnesses. 

And  now  what  remains  but  humbly  to  trust  that 
our  Lord  will  turn  a  pitying  eye  on  our  much-loved 
England,  and  hear  the  prayers  of  her  patrons  and 
benefactors  in  her  behalf,  that  her  children  may 
once  more  "  look  unto  the  Rock  whence  they  were 
hewn,  and  to  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  they  were 
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digged  "  ?  ^  .  .  .  "  O  Lord,  to  us  belongeth  confusion 
of  face,  to  our  kings,  to  our  princes,  and  to  our 
fathers,  because  we  have  sinned  against  Thee.  .  .  • 
O  Lord,  according  to  all  Thy  righteousness,  we  be- 
seech Thee,  let  Thine  anger  and  Thy  fury  be  turned 
away  from  Thy  city  Jerusalem,  Thy  holy   moun- 
tain  :  because  for  our  sins  and  for  the  iniquities  of 
our  fathers,  Jerusalem  and  Thy  people  are  become 
a  reproach  to  all  that  are  about  us.     Now  there- 
fore, O  our  God,  hear  the  prayer  of  Thy  servant 
and  his  supplications,  and  cause  Thy  face  to  shine 
upon  Thy  sanctuary  that  is  desolate,  for  the  Lord's 
sake.    O  my  God.  incline  Thine  ear  and  hear  ;  open 
Thine   eyes,  and  behold  our  desolations,  and  the 
city  that  is  called  by  Thy  name  ;  for  we  do  not 
present  our  supplications  before  Thee  for  our  right- 
eousness, but  for  Thy  great  mercies.    O  Lord,  hear  ; 
O  Lord,  forgive  ;  O  Lord,  hearken  and  do ;  defer 
not,  for  Thine  own   sake  ...  for  Thy  city  and 
Thy  people  are  called  by  Thy  name." 

''  O  God,  Thou  hast  cast  us  out,  and  scattered  us 
abroad  :  Thou  hast  also  been  displeased  ;  O  turn 
Thee  unto  us  again.  .  .  .  Thou  hast  moved  the  land 
and  divided  it :  heal  the  sores  thereof,  for  it  shaketh* 
Thou  hast  showed  Thy  people  heavy  things  ;  Thou 
has  given  us  a  drink  of  deadly  wine." 

**  O  remember  not  our  old  sins,  but  have  mercy 
upon  us,  and  that  soon,  for  we  are  come  to  great 
misery.  Help  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation,  for  the 
glory  of  Thy  name  :  O  deliver  us  for  Thy  name's 
sake.  Wherefore  do  the  heathen  say,  Where  is 
now  their  God?    O  let  the  sorrowful  sighing  of 

^  Isaiah  li.  I. 
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the  prisoners  come  before  Thee ;  according  to  the 
greatness  of  Thy  power  preserve  Thou  those  that 
are  appointed  to  die.  ...  So  we  that  are  Thy 
people,  and  the  sheep  of  Thy  pasture,  shall  give 
Thee  thanks  for  ever ;  and  will  alway  be  showing 
forth  Thy  praise  from  generation  to  generation."  ^ 
Amen, 

'  Dan.  ix. ;  Ps.  Ix.,  Ixxix. 


APPENDIX 

[The  following  account  of  the  MS.,  of  which  a  facsimile  is 
printed  below,  is  given  by  a  learned  Member  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.] 

The  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  (from  the  library  of  Kenelm 
Digby)  is  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  early  in  it.  The 
story  is  quoted  from  a  Life  of  St  Augustine.  I  have  col- 
lated the  first  with  the  copy  in  the  Life  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  which  is  a  later  MS.  The  two  are  not,  I  think, 
copies  of  the  same  individual  MS.,  but  they  are  from  the 
same  general  text.  However,  the  original  must  be  older 
than  the  older  one  of  the  two.  There  is  another  copy  in 
the  Library  of  University  College. 

E  CoDiCE  K.  DiGBiEi  149. 

In  Vita  beati  Angus  tint  Anglorum  Apostoli  de  Excom- 
municatione  pro  Decimis. 

Est  vicus  in  agro  Oxfordensi  vi.  miliariis  distans  a  loco 
hac  tempestate  celebri  qui  dicitur  Wodestoke  Cumetoria 
nomine.  Igitur  cum  beatus  Augustinus  Divini  Verbi 
semina  ex  more  gentibus  erogando  pervenisset,  accessit  ad 
eum  ejusdem  villae  presbyter,  dicens ;  Reverende  pater  et 
domine  suggero  sanctitati  tuae  quod  hujus  fundi  dominus 
multimoda  a  me  exhortatione  commonitus,  nullatenus 
adquiescit,  ut  sanctae  Dei  ecclesiae  ex  hiis  quae  superna  ei 

confert  largitas  decimas  velit  persolvere,  et  excommunica- 
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tionis    insuper   sententiam    sepissime    in    eum    jacula[ri] 
comminatus,  eo  amplius   rebellem  et   obstinatum  reperi. 
Provideat   ergo   sanctitas   vestra  quid   inde   facturum  sit. 
Quod  audiens  Sanctus  Augustinus  precepit  militem  accer- 
siri  ante  se.     Cui  et  dixit.     Quid  hoc  fili  quod  audio  de 
te?     Cur  decimas   tuas   Deo   omnium  bonorum   largitori 
et  sancte  ecclesie    reddere    recusas?    An    ignoras    quia 
decimae  non  tue  sed  Dei  sunt  ?     Prompto  ergo  et  libenti 
animo  et  cum  gratiarum  actione  Deo  omnipotenti  debitum 
persolve,  ne  anno  sequenti  unde  tribuas  pro  obstinatione 
tua  severa  districti  judicis   tibi  subtrahat  sententia.     Ad 
hoc  miles  iracundie  stimulis  agitatus  viro  Dei  respondit. 
Quis   inquit   domine   terram   excoluit?     Quis   semen   ad 
serendum  praestitit?    vel  fruges  jam  ad  maturitatem  per- 
ventas  metere  fecit?     Nonne  ego?     Hoc  igitur  noverint 
omnes,  quia  ejus  erit  decimus  manipulus  cujus  erunt  et 
novem.     Cui  Sanctus  Aug^     Noli  inquit  fili  ita  loqui,  non 
enim  ignorare  te  volo  quod  si  fidelium  consuetudinem  sanc- 
torum patrum  traditionem  decimas  tuas  dare  recusaveris, 
absque  dubio  excommunicabo  te.     Et  hiis  dictis  conversus 
ad  mensam  Dominicam  ut  misteria  divina  celebraret,  coram 
omni  populo  clara  voce  dixit.  Ex  parte  Dei  praecipio  ne 
aliquis  excommunicatus  missarum  solempniis  [al.  solemniis] 
interesse  praesumat.      Quod  cum  dixisset,  res  miranda  et 
retro  acta  et  [al.  retroactis]  inaudita  seculis  contigit.     Nam 
in  ipso  introitu  ecclesie  cadaver  sepultum  se  erigens  atque 
cimiterium   egrediens    ibidem    stabat   immobile   quamdiu 
sanctus  vir  missarum  solempnia  celebrabat.     Quibus  ex- 
pletis  fideles  qui  ibi  praesentes  erant  fere  extra  se  positi 
venerunt  ad  beatum  pontificem  et  rem  gestam  trementes  ex 
ordine  pandunt.     Quibus  ait,  Nolite  pavere,  sed  praecedat 
nos  cum  aqua  a  nobis  consecrata  crucis  Dominicae  vexillum, 
et  videamus  quid  hoc  sit  quod  nobis  ostensum  est.     Pre- 
cedens  autem  pius  pastor  oves  Christi  pavefactas  pervenit 
cum  eis  ad  ingressum  cimiterii,  vidensque  cadaver  tetrum 
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et  deforme  sic  inquit,  Precipio  tibi  in  nomine  Domini 
quatenus  indices  mihi  quis  sis,  ut  [al.  vel]  cur  ad  illudendum 
populum  Christi  hue  veneris.  Cui  respondit,  Non  ad  ter- 
rorem  huic  populo  incutiendum,  vel  ut  eis  illuderem  sanc- 
tissime  pater  Augustine  hue  veni ;  sed  cum  ex  parte  Dei 
juberes  ne  aliquis  excommunicatus  missarum  solempniis 
interesset,  angeli  Domini  qui  itineris  tui  assidue  comites 
assistunt  ejecerunt  me  de  loco  ubi  positus  fueram  sepultus, 
dicentes,  quod  amicus  Dei  Augustinus  carnes  fetentes  de 
ecclesia  jussisset  proici.  Ego  enim  tempore  Britonum,  an- 
tequam  gentilium  Anglorum  furor  hanc  vastasset  regionem, 
hujus  ville  patronus  fui,  etiam  licet  sepius  ab  hujus  ecclesie 
presbitero  commonitus  fueram,  tamen  dare  decimas  meas 
nunquam  consensi.  Ad  ultimum  vero  excommunicationis 
ab  eo  mulctatus  sententia  me  miserum  inter  hoc  de  medio 
sublatus  sum  et  quia  in  eis  nullus  resistere  potuit  in  loco  de 
quo  surrexi  intra  ecclesiam  sepultus,  animam  ad  claustra 
infernalia  gehennalibus  jugiter  cruciendam  incendiis  emisi. 
Tunc  flentibus  omnibus  qui  aderant  et  hoc  audierant  ipse 
sanctus  lacrimis  faciem  ubertim  irrorans  crebrisque  singul- 
tibus  dolorem  cordis  ostendens,  Scis  inquit  locum  ubi  sepul- 
tus fuit  presbiter  qui  te  excommunicavit  ?  Quo  respondente 
quod  bene  sciret,  et  quod  in  eodem  cimiterio  monumen- 
tum  haberet,  dixit  archiepiscopus,  Precede  ergo  nos  et  nobis 
locum  demonstra.  Precessit  igitur  defunctus  veniensque 
ad  locum  quendam  prope  ecclesiam  ubi  omnino  nullum 
adhuc  signum  alicujus  sepuliurge  apparebat,  sequente  se  Au- 
gustino  populoque  universo  clara  voce  dixit,  Ecce  locus, 
hie  si  placet  fodite  et  presbiteri  de  quo  me  interrogatis 
ossa  poteritis  invenire.  Ex  jussu  ergo  pontificis  ceperunt 
quidam  fodere,  et  tandem  in  alto  defosso  loco  pauca 
invenerunt  ossa  et  ipsa  prae  temporis  diuturnitate  in  viri- 
ditatem  conversa.  Sciscitante  autem  Dei  servo  si  haec 
essent  presbiteri  ossa,  respondit  defunctus,  Etiam  domine. 
Tunc  Sanctus  Augustinus  fusa  diutius  oratione  dixit,  Ut 
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cognoscant  omnes  quia  mors  et  vita  in  manibus  Dei  sunt 
cui  nichil  est  impossibile  in  ejus  nomine  dico  Frater  surge 
opus  enim  te  habemus.     Res  stupenda,  et  humanis  auribus 
inaudita,  ad  jussionem  enim  almissimi  praesulis  videbant 
omnes  qui  aderant  pulverem  pulveri  uniri  et  ossa  nervis 
compaginari,  ac  sic  demum  humanum  corpus  de  sepulcro 
amotum  erigi.    Cumque  ante  beatum  virum  staret,  Cog- 
noscis,  inquit,  istum  frater?     Qui  respondit,  Novi  pater, 
et  utinam  non  nossem.     Et  adjecit  almificus  prsesul,  Tu 
eum  anathemate  ligasti?     Ligavi,  ait,  et  digne  pro  mentis. 
In  omnibus  enim  sanctae  ecclesie  semper  rebellis  extitit 
decimarum  retentor,  multorum  insuper  flagitiorum  usque 
ad   diem   ultimum   patrator.      Tunc  vir   Dei   Augustinus 
altius  ingemiscens,  Nosti,  inquit,  frater,  quia  miserationes 
Dei  super  omnia  opera  ejus.     Unde  et  nos  misereri  simul 
et  compati  oportet  creaturae  et    imagini   Dei,    que  ejus 
pretioso  redempta  sanguine  tam  longo  jam  tempore  tene- 
broso  reclusa  in  carcere  penas  sustinuit  gehennales.     Tunc 
tradidit  ei  flagellum,  et  flexis  ante  ilium  genibus  absolutione 
flebiliter  petita,  mortuus  mortuum  magno  gratie  Dei  done 
ad  declarandum  servi  Augustini  merita  relaxavit.     Quo 
absoluto  praecepit  sanctus  pater  noster  ut  sepulcrum  rediens 
in  pace  diem  praestolaretur  ultimum.    Qui  statim  ad  locum 
unde  surrexisse  visus  est  reversus  mausoleum  intravit,  in 
cinereamque  pulverem  protinus  est  resolutus.     1'unc  ait 
presbitero   sanctus.      Quantum   tempus    est  ex   quo  hie 
jacuisti  ?     Qui  respondit  c.  1.  [centum  quinquaginta  anni] 
et  eo  amplius  sunt.     Quomodo,  inquit,  hue  usque  fuisti  ? 
Bene  ait  in  gaudio  Domini  mei  constitutus,  eterne  vite 
deliciis  interfui.    Visne  ait  ut  communem  pro  te  exorem 
Dominum  quatenus  ad   nos  iterum   revertaris,  simulque 
animas  diabolica  fraude  deceptas  evangelii  nobiscum  verba 
serendo  ad  suum  Creatorem  reducas  ?    Absit,  inquit,  a  te 
venerabilis  pater  ne  me  a  quiete  mea  perturbatum  ad  seculi 
laboriosam  simulque  erumpnosam  reverti  facias  vitam.     O 
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magna  et  plena  de  Dei  misericordia  praesumptio.  O 
gloriosa  prsecellentissimi  cordis  conscientia  que  Deum  ita 
potentem  et  misericordem  et  de  Deo  tantum  promeruisse 
non  dubitavit  ut  tarn  magnificum  tamque  stupendum  pro 
eo  facere  dignaretur  miraculum.  Hoc  forte  illi  videbitur 
incredibile  qui  Deo  aliquid  esse  impossibile  credit.  Sed 
tamen  nulli  dubium  est  quod  nunquam  Anglorum  dure 
cervices  Christi  jugo  subjici  nisi  per  magna  consenserunt 
miracula.  Porro  Sanctus  Augustinus,  presbitero  non  con- 
sentiente  hujus  vite  vias  iterum  ingredi,  dixit,  Vade  karis- 
sime  frater,  et  per  longa  annorum  tempora  quiesce  in  pace. 
Simulque  orapro  me  et  pro  universa  sancta  Dei  ecclesia. 
Qui  statim  sepulcrum  intrans  favilla  et  cinis  effectus  est. 
Tunc  accersivit  ad  se  militem  sanctus  episcopus  cui  et 
dixit,  Quid  est  fili.  Adhuc  decimas  tuas  Deo  reddere 
consentis?  An  adhuc  in  obstinacia  tua  perdurare  dis- 
ponis?  Tremefactus  autem  miles  procidit  ad  pedes 
ejus  flens  et  ejulans,  et  reatum  suum  confitens  et  veniam 
petens.  Relictisque  omnibus  komam  disposuit.  Beatum 
Augustinum  omnibus  diebus  vite  sue  tanquam  salutis  sue 
auctorem  secutus  in  omnibus  ;  mentis  et  corporis  puritate 
consummatus  diem  clausit  ultimum.  et  eterne  felicitatis 
gaudia  sine  fine  victurus  intravit.  Quod  nobis  praestaje 
dignetur  IHS  KPS  Dominus  noster  Qui  cum  Pr^e  et  Spu 
Sancto  vivit  et  regnat  Deu>  in  secula  seculorum. — Amen. 
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